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A special Note. 

The writer will be immensely gratified if the following pages 
justify and bear ont the worth and excellence of the Lingayat 
religion and the high estimate made of it and expressed in tiie 
extracts given below. 

( 1 ) The sanest and the most powerful and influential branch 
of Shaivism in South India in the 12th century A. D. It was, as 
generally agreed upon, a very popular religion in its day...nniple 
living and high thinking were the ringing watchwords of its 
worthy Fenfa fanva, whose views were, however, far in advance 
of the times. He believed that the religious life of people was 
closely allied to their social welfare. In the words of Bice he 
carried on social revolution side by side with religions reformation. 

Miss V. T. Laxmi, M. A. in Triveni ( Vol. IX, no. 2. ) 

( 2 ) The devontest wo^ippers of Linga (worn on the body- 
editor. } are the Lingayats, the most Puritanical sect of India-Will 
Durant in the Story of Civilization, page 519. 

(3) The subject ( Veerashaivism, a phase of Agamftnta ) is 
exceedingly weighty...To my knowledge no competent endeavour 
has yet been made to present the superb teachings of Sahamftrga... 
the stage that is oomtemplated par exoeUence by Veerashaivism is 
pure snl^eotive worship of the Lord...Tbeir practical bearing on the 
daily conduct of the searcher after tbe Lord is nowhere to be seen 
more clearly than in tbe life of a rineere Veera8haiva....Veerft- 
shaivism has so well perfected these truths of spiritual omnmnnion 
in its teachings of Sbatsthala and LingiDgas&marasya...Tbe snl^ 
jective enltnre and conduct of the soul proceeds port poitu with 
tbe olqective training of tbe attitude of the vyftvab&ric man towards 
tbe Lord’s I^wpandi, indndidg animals and the rest;...TIie IfuU* 
cbtryfis are n8nally.oredited with founding the faith; but we must 
understand mA ifUM nil ii > •■Hi....Tbe Ashtftvatanas or 

the eight spiritual sbislds are spiritiial weapons to ^withstand' any 
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possible onslaughts of Prakcitic blandishments....! may safely say 
that there are few faiths that hare iloarished on the Indian soil^ 
which have so openly preached the equality of man, of the prince 
and the peasant, of sages and sinners, in the social scale. The 
Veerashaivas did away with the lip-religion of polished common* 
places and of mere moral and spiritual shibboleths, and actually 
lived the principles that they taught — Dr. Ramananshastri in- 

Siddlianta Dipika, vol. XI. 

(4) The Lingayats have been not inaptly described as a 
peaceable race of fliadu PoritiDS, though it may be questionable how 
far their rejection of many of the chief dogmas of Brahmanic 
Hinduism leaves them the right to be styled Hindus at all.. ..One 
ef the many reformist movements aimed against the supremacy of 
Brahmins, whose selfish exploitation of the lower classes led to the 
rise of new sects, essentially anti -Brahmanic in origin. The tradi- 
tional LiBgajit Teicker, Bsavti proclaimed— 

( 1 ) Ail men are born equal 

( 2 ) Combined with the assertion of the essential equality of 
all men constituted the vital departure from the doctrines of 
orthodox Hinduism, the removal of all chief Hindu rites and of 
the ceremonial impurity — Enthoven in Encyclopaedia of Religion-^ 

and Ethics » 




PREFACE. 

In tbe preparation of this TeAt of Unga-Dfaftrana-Cliandrikft, 
the printed edition of the same, printed and published b;^ the 
Swami of Jangamnwadi, Benares, a Ad tw6 /manAscripte 6f the 
Oriental Library, Madras, have been consulted. The bwk 
is very unsystematically printed. No sections on different topics 
are marked off under different headings; but the whole Text runs 
continuously in different pieces with commentary thereon. 
The Text is also printed like prose without verses therein being 
put into their proper form. Moreover it is incomplete in ^at it 
begins with 3 etc.” It is strange that it should be without 

the previous portion at the beginning. It seems to have been 
based on a single mutilated copy. I have prepared the text after 
comparing and collating the print^ book and the two manuscripts. 
The various readings are noted at the bottom of pages, T denoting 
the printed text and A & B denoting the two manuscripts. 

The text is divided into sections with proper titles. 

Tbe publication of the lx>ok has taken a long time; and the delay 
was unavoidable owing to various distractions and pressure of work 
in other connections. However I feel glad that I have at long last 
succeeded in completing the work designed and undertaken. I 
nm conscious that the portion about the origin and history of 
Shaivism, the Agamas, etc. has been disproportionate. I beg 
pardon of readers. * 

The ’only person that has studied and understood Lingayat 
religion very well is Dr. Ramanan Shastri, Madras Presidency. I 
can say without the fear of contradiction that be knows much 
more about the religion than any body else, Lingayat or Non* 
Lingayat. He is a thoroughgoing student of the Agamas and 
Shaivism ( comparatively with Vaisbnavism ) and was the well 
known editor of the monthly magazine “Siddbanta Dipika”, 
now no more. Hiq lectures on “ VMrashaivism, a phase of 
Agamanta ” ( appearing in S. D. VoK XI ) will unmistakably 
show his thorough grasp of and insight. into tbe religjon. I am very 
much indebted to him for the profoundly scholarly lecture. Opinions 
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expressed by him on Lingayatism are bonnd to be weighty and 
authoritative. Readers are referred to the extracts from his lecture- 
on pages 500, 507 to 509, 672. 

I am so sorry for the many misprints appearing all through 
the book, in spite of the best care and attention bestowed on proof* 
reading. The care and attention may be maximum on my part 
but are obviously insufficient for the misprints. I really feel sorry 
that they are sure to mar the worth of the book as a book and will 
be troublesome to readers. I have only to request readers to bear 
with them and excuse me. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not express my sense of 
thankfulness for the very diligent help rendered to mo by Mr. B. 
G. Naik, B. A., ( Hons ) b. t , teacher,G. A. High School, Belganm, 
in proof-reading and many suggestions in printing. I am also thank- 
ful to some of the members of the Lingaraj College staff for the 
help they gave me in preparing the topical analysis of contents, 
-rrhiirh wifi nrm"g"*^ on hy 

s e me Q r Ai High Scho o l 4 e Bch e re . — To the latter al e o - my than ks 
a r e d ue. I have also to thank the manager, Mabavir Press, 
Belganm, for diligence shown in printing the book. 

The author, Nandikeshwar, has also written a dialectical 
discourse, in which be has established the burial of the dead on the 
authority of Vedic and Smriti texts. This forms the 2nd part 
( ) of the book. But it is not included herein, being 

considered a minor topic, though an antithesis of the Btahmanic 
custom of burning the dead. 

The bo(^ is divided into two main parts, first part comprising 
the introduction and the second part comprising the Sanskrit text, 
its translation and notes on it. As the text and translation began 
to be printed at two presses simultaneously, the pagination has been 
separate for the four. Pictures in illustration of Shivalingam as 
the human body in meditaUve posture, and the petals of the Chakras 
are givien in their proper places. 


ARGUMENT. 


I long cherished a desire to place before the reading 
world the philosophy and principles of the Lingayat 
religion for the main reason that it is not much known 
oatside Karnataki of which Lingayats form a majority 
community. Even in Earnatak it is known as a kind of 
Shaivism with another alternative name of Veerasbaivism, 
and the Lingayats are said to be a Sbaiva sect, wearing 
Linga on their bodies and being outside the sphere of 
Brabmanic influence. Linga worn on the bodies is the 
most prominent characteristic of Lingayatism and Lingayats, 
no doubt. But the wearing of Linga means next to 
nothing unless the meaning underlying it and the principle 
on which it is based and enjoined are understood and are 
what matter most, like the sweet and invigorating kernel 
enclosed by the bard crust of a cocoanut, or like the 
luscious juice of a fruit, rather than its shape and charming 
exterior. Moreover wrong ideas have long been prevailing 
about the status of the community and not much is known 
about the religion historically. *One instance will suffice 
to show what kind of deep ignorance prevails even among 
scholars. For instance Mr. E. A. Nilkantbasbastri, Professor 
of History and Archaeology, University of Madras, makes 
an astoundingly wrong statement and a sweeping assertion 
that the religion was founded by Bijjala ( vide Cultural 
Heritage of India) Vol- II, p. 34 ). Even a child will be 
shocked by such an nnbbtorical statement. One would lie 
puzzled to un'derstand how be failed to see that it was 
impossible for a Jain king to found a different religion. 
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Uogayatfl tjieniselves dp nat btppw what their religion 
ia and what ita biatory isi much less others. The comma* 
nity is considered to be a kind of caste of the Hindu fold 
and the ‘religion merely a sect* To dissipate wrong ideas 
entertained about the religion and to place before the 
rtedkijg and thoughtful public facts of the religion was 
thm" chief cause of my long cherished desire, which 
remained a desire awaiting its fulfilment* And after my 
return from England 1 began to seriously think of nnder- 
tfllkinjg the heavy responsibility and the enormous and 
onerous task of setting forth and explaining the principles 
of the religion so far as 1 could* 

If ignorance about the religion is so deep, want of 
knowledge about its origin and founder is much worse. 
Even the Lingayate do not know who founded the religion 
and wken. Certain things banded down by tradition are 
taken for granted. In their enthusiasm attempts have 
been made by some unknowns to push back the origin of 
the rel^ion to very ancient times with the idea that high 
ailtigu^ is not only a mark of its soundness but also of 
the gr^tness .of its principles. It was probably thought 
sonndttass and greatnes8*of the religion lay in its antiquity 
like the survival of the fittest and not in the soundness 
and gteatness of its principles, doctrines and philosophy* 
I thought it proper, therefore, to discuss its foundation 
and founder, and a whole chapter (XI ) is devoted to the 
topic* It is likely that Lingayats themselves will be taken 
aback and surprised by my conclusion* But I leave it to 
readers to see how far my reasoning and conclusion are 
rteb|. I shall have succeeded if they bbgin to think of 
the. suhiflOt and discuss it historically* 



It also sifeeBis that tfaeMesj of 

( the idspersonel diirine ori^m’), is the "sure^Wd 
unimpeachable sign of greatness of a religion. ' "BenVe fhh 
origin seems to hSve been itnputed to mythtrat fOanders 
rising out of LingaS. It is generally thought that B^Va 
only revived the Shaiva religion without' pausing to think 
and consider the great and stupendous Work he did and the 
revolution be effected in the Shaivism of his time. People 
mixed up Shaivism with Veerasbaivis^ ' ahd thought that 
the latter was merely a revival of the then existing religion 
without any clear conception about Religion in general add 
Yeerashaivism in particular. All* such' wrong Ideas have 
contributed to worst confusion about the religion) its status 
and that of the community in the Hindu fold, t i lutve 
tried my best to dispel all wrong ide^ in these .respects 
and place before readers what the real state is, and abo«dd 
be, of the religion and the Lingayat commuaU^- 1, tb'ere(c^e> 
hold that the terms “Lingayat” and “Lingayatism* are pre- 
ferable and real to avoid confusion and to give distiQetneSs 
to the religion and the community, as an indepeudeiH; lold* 

To give a good historical perspective to the eVoliitioh 
of the Lingayat religion out of Shaivism, that forms fbe 
background of Lingayatism, I thought it fit to trace histori- 
cally the origin of Shaivism as a DraVidian religion and the 
result of Dravidian civilization. I wanted to be brief, but as 
I undertook the task the treatment became unavoidably 
elaborate regarding its origin and its adoption and absor^ibn 
by the Aryans and its subsequent history upto I'Sth 
century, when -the Lingayat religion bad its ri^e. Itis 
thought by many that Shaivism has grown diit of Ye^c 
worship of Rudra. We may see for instance'*' Origin and 



early History of Shaivism in South India” by Mr. C> V. 
Narayana Iyer* Others think that Shaivism is probably 
a pre« Aryan religion of the pre« Aryan inhabitants of India. 
The latest finds of Mobenjo Daro end Harappa, now 
unearthed) have been very useful for my thesis about the 
origin of Shaivism. 1 have) therefore, given profuse 
extracts from the descriptions of these finds and conclusions 
arrived at by scholars of Archaeology.* 

Not much is known of the Agamas, their origin and 
date. 1 have) therefore, tried to explain all about these 
points to the best of my ability and to place my views 
before readers for their consideration and further research in 
connection with the Agamas, 

Shivalingam is generally considered to be phallus and 
its worship phallic worship. I found it desirable 
to refute such a horribly wrong idea and explain the real 
meaning of Shivalingam. Mr. C. V> Narayana Iyer is my 
predecessor in this respect. But bis explanation is not 
quite sufiScient. I have tried my utmost to explain 
Sbivlingam as the amorphous representatian or symbol of 
Shiva, the ultimate Reality. It is for scholars to see how 
far they agree with and accept my interpretation. So also 
Isbtalinga is mistaken for an image. And I have tried 
to prove that it is not so. 

Different schools of Shaivism and their principles and 
philosophy are also described in order to show bow far the 
principles and philosophy of Lingayatism agree with those 

* I'may also mention here that the works of late 
Mr. P. T. Sbrinivas Iyengar have been very helpful to me 
in my description and exposition of Dravjdian civilization, 
which he maintains to be Tamilian, as be bolds Dravidians 
to be identical with Tamil .people 




others and how far and where they differ frotn them. 
The practice of Lin^yat religion based upon its philosophy 
is the most essential thing, as of any other religion. This, 
therefore, required a detailed treatment; naturally it has 
been the bulk of chap. Xil< 

Shaivism, Sbaktism and Lingayatism are all allied 
religions. The basic philosophy is the same, except that 
Shakti is considered not only prominent but all-in-all as 
the main phase of Universal Consciousness in Sbaktism* 
In Shaivism and in Lingayatism on the contrary, Shiva is 
considered primary as the possessor and wielder of Shakti. 
But Lingayatism is more allied to Sbaktism* On better 
examination and study of the two religions it will be found 
that there is point to point correspondence in philosophy 
and principles. But they violently differ in the practice of 
religion, the spiritual life and discipline. This makes the 
main or whole difference between the two* It has not 
been possible for me, however, to give a comparative 
description of the points of correspondence and the points 
of difference, as 1 thought it would be too much for the 
thesis. It may, however, be done in a separate volume* 

Lingayatism differs both from Shaivism and Sbaktism 
in respect of adoption by both Sbaivas and Shaktas of 
Varn&sbramadbarma in some form or other. The Sbaiva 
Brahmins in particular, like Vaisbnavas, have adopted all 
Sanskaras of the Varnasbaramadbarma. The rest of the 
Sbaivas are considered Vaisbyas or Sbudras; the Ksbatriyas, 
forming the second Varna, are hardly to be found and 
recognized as such in India now. The same state of affairs 
obtains more or less among the Shaktas of Bengal. Hence 
Sbaivas and Shaktas have be^n indistinguishable frotn the 



caste Hindus and are Hindus in religion, if Hinduism 
is Varnasbramadbarma, mixed with images and image- 
worsbip and tbe details of tbe worship according to the 
teachings of the Agamas. But Lingajats having done 
away with both yarn&^bramadhartna and image worship, 
fundamentally differ from all these communities. .1 have 
tried to explain this in tbe thesis and established that 
the Lingayat Community is an independent religious entity. 

Linga worn on tbe body is not only tbe most prominent 
characteristic of tbe religion but its basis and central point. 
Lingadbttrnacbandrikd., therefore, has been made tbe basis 
of my thesis and tbe result has been tbe present work. 

To facilitate tbe understanding of tbe dissertation of 
Lingadb&rancbandrik& by an ordinary reader 1 though it 
best to append the translation of tbe text and explanatory 
notes. The latter have become unavoidably copious. 
They may or may not be exhaustive but are, I think, quite 
sufficient to facilitate easy understanding of tbe dialectical 
discussion of the topics by tbe author. 

Though I am positively of opinion that Vachana 
Sbastra is the basic literature of the religion as its scriptures, 
I have based all my thesis with profuse quotations on 
Sanskrit books for tbe simple reason that my thesis centres 
round a Sanskrit work. So also 1 wanted to show bow tbe 
Sanskrit treatises of the religion have caused confusion 
and misunderstanding about tbe religion and its status, 
though they agree in tbe fundamentals and maintain its 
own independence and that of tbe community. 
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FOREWORD. 

9y 

(Sir S. Rudlitikrishnau, \ iue-ohuuceller, Uinda University, Benares) 
. ‘ Tbere is an increasing interest, bath in India and abroad 
in works on Indian thought. While there are scholarly 
works in English on many branches of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, the Lingityat system has not had many sympa- 
thetic and learned expositors. The world of scholars will wel- 
come the publication of this important work on the Ling&yat 
religion by Professor M. K. Iwlhare. The book is full of 
wide and specialised learning and is invaluable as a contribu- 
tion to the study of Shaivism in one of its great developments. 

In a long and learned Introduction the author traces 
the history of Shaivism in all its various phases and deals 
with the Ling4yat reform of Brahmanical Shaivism with 
great sympathy and keen insight. He notes how this religi- 
ous reform attempted to bring about a social revolution as 
well. Basava gave to Vlra^divism a prophetic turn and a 
popular appeal. The author takes great pains to make out 
that the Ling&yat faith is altogether independent of the 
Hindu religion which is primarily based on the autborita- 
tiveness of the Vedas and the Varnairamadhairoa. As the 
Ling&yat religion accepts the authoritativeness of . the 
Xgamas and repudiates the distinctions of caste, it is said 
to be non-Hindu. I am afraid that this is taking a somewhat 
narrow view of the spirit of Hinduism. 

The book gives us the text of Randikesvara’s Linga- 
db&rauBcbaudrik&, with translation attd copious notes. The 
ill-conceived and mistaken notions of Linga worship are ably 
refuted. The Visist^dvaita metaphysics in its special Lingayat 
form ( i. Sbaktavisbist&dwaita-editor ) and the disciplinary 
rules are clearly formulated. I have no doubt that Professor 
Sakhiure’s work *w|ll contiuue for long to be of immense use 
to the stud^pta of Indian PbUpsophy and Religion. 
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APPRECIATION. 

By 

(V. Subraliinaiiya Iyer, Esq. Retired Registrar, Mysore University) 

The Lingadl)&rancbandrik& by Professor M- R> Sa> 
kbare, ii. a-, t. d. ( Cantab. ) is a work of exceptional 
merit* It bas traced with much care tbe bistory of tbe 
leading doctrines and tbe doctrinal differences of this reli- 
gious school farther than any other work that 1 have read 
on the subject. Tbe author’s scholarly investigations have 
thrown a flood of light on many disputed points. They 
furnish valuable evidence to indicate that not only Shaivism 
and Ling^yatisra are recognized in tbe Vedas but also tbat 
other forms of worship had their origin in them. He has> 
further, given proofs for the former also having had a 
Dravidian origin. What is of still greater interest is that 
tbe doctrine of ‘ Transmigration of Souls ’ is as much Dra- 
vidian. This shows tbat the Dravidian Civilization was not 
inferior to tbe Aryan. Tbe contention tbat ' Linga ’ is not 
a phallic symbol, is really praiseworthy. 

Tbe chapters on the 'Philosophy and Practice of Lin- 
gayat Religion ’ are very illuminating, in tbat they point 
out in very clear terms tbe differences between Lingayatism 
and several schools of Vedanta in their philosophical aspects. 
Tbe author’s exposition of what is known as ‘ Lingarupa ’ 
and 'Yoga’ practices is most striking. 

It is needless to say tbat bis criticism of the schools 
of thought, bold and original, may not be acceptable to all 
alike. Those that are criticised may retort in similar terms* 
But this is bound to go on in this world. 

Tbe account given of tbe rise of the Lingayat Religion 
and of its founders breathes a true spirit of scholarly and 
historical research. Tbis'excellent work bids fair to be a 
highly authoritative one on this special subject* 



INTRODUCTION. 

(!) Veerashaiva andiUngayata. 

Lingadh4ianachandriuk4 is a treatise written to 
establish the principle and creed of wearing Linga on 
the body by the Veerashaivas or Lingfi-yatw. The 
latter term is comparatively a later one to have come 
into vogue; but it prominently expresses the followers 
of Yeerashaivism and signifies unmistakably those that 
wear on their bodies the holy Linga, that forms the 
most distinctive and distinguishable religious mark 
of the followers^ The former is coeval with the origin 
of the religion, whenever it may have been; but it fails 
to express the distinctive mark worn on the body by 
the followers of Yeerashaivism, though it expresses 
them strikingly in contradistinction from all other 
Shaivas and Shaiva sects of India. The word “ Yeera- 
shaiva ” does not bring out the idea of Linga worn on 
the body as strikingly as the word “ Lingayata ” does. 
The former has been etymologically defined and elabora- 
tely explained in treatises and literature of the religion. 

But the origin of the word “ Lingayata ” is not only 
obscure but conspicuous by the absence of its explana- 
tion in religious literature, and is neither defined nor 
explained therein. Still it has the very enviable merit 
of marking out the followers of the religion severally 
and collectively as a religious community- It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the term “ Lingayata ” should 
have been more common since some time past and 
long enough past, to the obscuration of the^ other to a 
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certain extent in ordinary parlance, and should express 
not only a member of the community but also the 
distinctive mark of the faith that makes the community 
a distinct religious entity. It connotes the most 
distinctive and characteristic feature of the religion, 
nay, the very heart and soul of the religion, namely, 
the creed of wearing of Linga on the body, and denotes 
that such are the followers of the faith and such is the 
community^ in sharp and unmistakable distinction from 
other religious communities or sects of India. The 
term “ Yeerashaiva ” is significant and looms large in 
religious tracts and literature to the total exclusion of 
“ Lingayata ” but is less common in ordinary language. 
“ Lingayata” is ordinarily more common and more 
known. This is why the term “ Ling&yata ” is used in 
the title of the book. 

I The word “ Ling&yata ” has been spoken of 
derisively by a person, who makes no secret of his 
intensions, and has been slightingly compared by him 
to words like “ B^g&yata ” (garden land) and the 
similar. This is but^mere mockery and impious and 
irreverent language that it does not deserve. Whatever 
and whenever may be the origin of the word, it is seen 
that it has attained the full religious and communal 
signification and significance. One may feel sorry that 
the word should be so mocked at and tossed about in 
the spirit of contempt and satire. It is palpably renegade- 
like to do so. One may not like it but one cannot help 
the lolling tongue of scandal. But the word had not 

{ See Mr. Favate’s Basavabh&nu pp. 16-19> 
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the misfortune of being left alone to be treated so 
slightingly. It had its stalwart defenders and 
exponents. A learned gentleman has explained the 
word, in sharp retcnrt, grammatically and justified its 
significance and popularity. The word‘*Ling&yata”, 
he says, is a Sanskrit word and can be a Sanskrit word 
in formation. It is derived, he explains, from the 
constituents, fitir and wrae or ^n*9rr-io. The formation 
of the word has been explained grammatically by him 
as follows: — ( I ) arpRr: ( xinu m ' ) 

iSuwe; 1(2) wr ( tirin:) ftnrwf^ quH ( ) + arf 
( umele lift i ( 3 ) wr ( wwrj:) ( ifti 

+ wrala lift ej^) IShnw: i ( 4 ) wi (ufieiii 
«ffifwnpi4 m ) ftuura: l 

The above explanation is convincing and speaks 
well of the scholarship of the gentleman and it cannot 
be taken exception to, except by pettyfogging spirits. 
All the same an explanation of this kind has not been 
found in treatises of the past times. The explanation 
has been original and given for the first time. And it 
may be accepted in authority hereafter, as it will attain 
confirmation and sanctity of age ki due course. But so 
far as our knowledge of existing Sanskrit works of 
Yeerashaiva Religion goes, it is not found used, except 

only in one book, namely, ( page 62 ), in 

in the verse— 

. But it is noteworthy that the word used here is 
and not AStru. It cannot, be said whether it is 
misspelt or mispripted. But it is very probable that it 
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ififty be so. The verse quoted above seems like an 
explanation of the word fiNRa Exo^t for this there 
is ho book in which the word is used. It looks^i there- 
fore, like a solitary island peak, prominent and striking, 
and attracting the attention, of readers. 

The learned gentleman is conscious himself and 
admits that the explanation given above has been his 
own attempt to prove that the word is a Sanskrit word 
grammatically formed. He, therefore, remarks § “ After 
the Word has been established in the foregoing to be a 
Sanskrit word grammatically formed, there rein lins no 
ground for any body to ask for its occurrencj in books 
of past times, for the simple reason tliat its use at 
present is proof enough of its use in the past. 
Grammar and the explanation of the grammatical 
formation of a word is sufficient bo prove, whether the 
word is a ( loan-word ), ( modified word ), 

( original Kanarese or indigenous word ), (foreign 
word ), or ( slang ). Now that we have established 
the word to be a Sanskrit word, the disputant cannot 
say that the word is not a Sanskrit word unless 
and untill he successfully disproves it 

§ Translated from original Kanarese which reads 
as follows:-”^ udoton 

vsidesasj. esdo 

i^dJ9e9a9ruh|,i3. indo d»ad ;3o;^^i;A; 

sdQodM a^oadd do3^^,dds;dodo 

ttd«»ddo. ( See Basavabh^lnn. p. 19 ). 
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After stating the polemic about the word, we like 
to give our own opinion and explanation of the origin 
and growth of the word into wide popular use. We 
think that the word is one of conventional 'growth. It 
is based on the psychology of the people to have a word 
expressive of an object, short, simple, and connotative 
of the inner meaning of the object for which it stands. 
The people desire that the inner meaning or pith of 
the object should flash forth and the object should 
throb before their minds’ eye or imagination, as soon 
as the word expressive of the object is uttered. The 
word “ Veerashaiva ” failed to satisfy such a desire 
of the people* It denoted, as it does now, simply some 
kind of Shaiva. But it did not connote in any way 
the prominent and the only charaoteristick, namely, 
the holy Linga worn on the body. Linga worn on the 
body is the visible sign and a distinctive mark of being 
a Veerashaiva- But the word “ Veerashaiva ” by 
itself does not and did not bring out the idea of the 
\ mark. Men had and have to pause and think before 

they comprehended the characteristic mark. But 
having had no patience to do so, they were busy in 
finding out a new word, as a short cut, to understand the 
characteristic, Linga, to the exclusion of others, which 
are not only less prominent but are also common to 

other Shaivas, namely, and But Linga is the 
only special mark of a Veerashaiva. Linga is so, but 
what about the wearer of the Linga ? How is he to be 
expressed and understood easily? The method of 
solving the problem was simple. The possessive 
Sanskrit aflflx ^<lLwas there. And! the word ^*wi!^, .like 
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and a host of others, must have come to be 
us^ and attained popularity in a very short time, as it 
expressed both the distinotive mark and the possessor 
of the mark, expresses the possessor of and 

conveys to the hearer easily and prominently both the 

characteristic, namely, and its possessor. In the 
same way also does the same. As soon as it is 
uttered it conveys to the hearer without any trouble 
on his part to understand, the distinctive mark and its 
wearer. fi»»wPlis the nominative singular of the 

unindected form and expresses a single 

individual wearing Linga; and is the nominative 
plural of and expresses many individuals wearing 
Linga or the whole host of Linga-wearers or the members 
of the lang^yata community. It is very common and 
customary to use plural as a mark of honour, when a 
single individual is addressed or spoken of or to. The 
use of plural with reference to a single individual is 

courteous refined manners. Hence must have 

been more common than the singular as it was 

civil and respectful when used with reference to a 
single individual but was necessary, when used 
with reference to m^ny or the whole host of the 
members of the community. The Sanskrit words 
and must have been first used by the 

educated few, educated in Sanskrit; but in course 
of a very short time it must have come to be 
used by the ordinary folk and attained currency in the 
general public, on account of its connotative merit. 
The language of the ordinary folk being Eanarese, 

and * fiS(u«Nr:, and more probably the latter, must have 

*It may be noted that even now in some places people 
use the word “ )"for Lingftyatas, 
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assumed the form of a word, a class of words 

of the Eanarese lai^guage. The word fitumc ” thus 
seems to be a word of conventional groath. Soch is 
our explanation, though we cannot quote in authority 
any explanation given of it in books of past times* 
We are alone responsible for it, whatever may the 
truth in it and whatever may the merits or demerits 
in it, though such seems to be the truth. And we may 
repeat the words of the learned gentleman, mutatis 
mutandis ** After the itrord is established in the fore- 
going to be a word of conventional growth as a 
word, there is no ground for any body to ask for its 
occurrence in books of past times, for the simple season 
that its use at present is proof enough of its use in the 
past. Explanation of a word, as being a word of con- 
ventional grouth, is sufficient to prove that it is a 
word conventionally grown out of a Sanskrit word* 
The disputant cannot now say that it is not so, unless 
and unlit he successfully disproves it. ” 

There is another reason why the word “ Lingflyata * 
is to be used in preference to the word “ Veerashaiva *. 
The words Ling4yata and Veerashaiva are neither 
coextensive nor convertible, though they look so. In a 
way “ Veerashaiva ” is more extensive and a genus. 
The word “ Lingftyuta ” is less extensive and a species. 
The former is more extensive and a genus, because it 
includes within its fold the «iurniTs, who form a class or 
a community, though a small community mostly found 
in Telgu districts. ** Ling^yata ” is a species and less 
extensive, beca&se it does not include within its fold the 
who call themselves Veerashaivas and not LingA- 
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yaiias. They are a small secli or a subsecfc of Yeera- 
shaivas; and they profess and practise and «i 9 rai«r, 
the creed of Yeerashaivism or Lingayatism, and profess 
and practise in addition § wlww of Hindus and 
Hinduism. They wear on their bodies Linga and also 
the sacred thread. They retain some of the Brahmanic 
rites and repeat and follow all Brahmanical 

sixteen like jw*!, and others, which are 

tabooed from the Yeerashaiva creed. 

In short if the real religion, the real Yeerashaiva relig- 
ion, is to be understood it comes to be understood as 

and «?8TW and neither more nor less. And 
this aspect of the religion and the whole aspect including 
the 'i^^Vs (fivefold code of life) and (sixty three 

rules of daily conduct ) is better expressed and unfolded 
by ‘ Lingayatism ’ and the follower is better expressed 
by ‘ Lingftyata. ’ It is to be understood that whenever 
the words Yeerashaiva and Y eerashaivism, and Linga- 
yata and Lingayatism, are used in these pages, they 
are used as coextensive and convertible terms and as 

exclusive of the Arsldhyas. 

( 

(b) Shaivism and Yeerashaivism. 

Yeerashaiva is a particular Shaiva, distinguished 
from other Shaivas; and Yeerashivism is a division or 
subdivision of Shaivism. Yeerashaivas form a section 
of the Shaiva world and Yeerashaivism {mrms a species 
of Shaivism, though an integral and distinct part ^ it; 
The word prefixed to ‘ Shaiva \ makes the whole 

§ See,“ Oastes and Tribbs of Mysore ”, vol. II, page 32. 
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distinction and is intended for making the whole 
distinction, and is elaborately explained in various 
ways. That makes Veerashaivism a distinct religious 
entity. That Veerashaivism is a distinct religious 
entity and that the Lingayata community is a distinct 
religious commuit}’’, will be vindicated and proved later, 
so that Veerashaivism deserves to be counted and 
mentioned along with other major religions of the 
world. It will suffice here to state the relation between 
Shaivism and Veerashaivism to show that Veerashaivi- 
sm has grown out of Shaivism and made itself so 
distinct a part as to be on par with other religions 
the world, though unfortunately, Veerashaivism or the 
religion of the Lingayatas is the least known religion, 
for reasons that will be noted further on in a relevant 
section.* 

Shaivas and Veerashaivas have something in 
common but differ so widely in other vital matters 
that they stand on a diflerent level altogether and the 
something common comes to be obscured largely. 
Thus Shaivism is the background of Veerashaivism 
that forms the foreground. The thing, common to both 
Shaivas and Veerashaivas or Lingayata, is the God- 
head or ^wr^r. Moreover the idea of the deity at 
the bottom of the Universe created, protected and 
reabsorbed by the deity, the ' idea of the deity as the 
cosmic principle and spirit, evolving the Univeree^ 
involving the Universe into itself and transcending over 
the Umvsfss, is. the common ground on which both 
Shaivism and Veerashaivism stand- Here ends the 
common ground, though there are some other * 

2 * • 
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common to both like But these. 

aW jfiffer so widely in their relation to other things, in 
the system of their religious practices. In short the deity 
and the broad philosophical interpretation of the working 
of the deity in cosmogony and the reabsorption of the 
Universe into the deity hy the deity is what forms the 
common principle and common ground of the meeting 
of the two. In other respeotS) in respect of the methods 
of attaining finnl beatitude ( the whole called the 
religious practice), in respect of spiritual practices for 
spiritual culture of individuals, in respect of sociology 
and the broad basis of society or the basic principles 
of society, they differ so widely that they bifurcate 
and stand on a different level altogether never to meet. 
However there can be no gainsaying the fact that . 
Veerashaivism has grown out of Shaivism* And to 
understand how Veerashaivism has evolved or grown 
out of Shaivism, study historically its growth and 
development in the proper perspective, and to under- 
stand the scripture and religious literature common to 
both and peculiar to both, it is indispensable to study 
and trace the growth of Shaivism historically. To this, 
therefore, we now turn; becausa this is as much neces- 
sary as it is to understand the background well to be 
enabled to understand the foreground equally well. 

n 

Pre-Aryan DTavidian Civilization. 

All scholars unanimoa.sly. hold that there was no . 
high form of civilization in ancient India before the . 
coming of Aryans to India. The people that inhabited 
India before the immigration of Aryans were almost 
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leading a.tife oE nomyi. tt tias been, the 
fa^’hioq 6E 'schoIaVa to give cre^it.to At^yahs for. all 
iirks in Yhdia and Eor the splendour and glory that 
^as dn<M tnd. Keligion, philosophy* and literature in all 
Eorms fvere all due to the adUvities oE Aryans aEter they 
entered India, settled there* and made it their homet It 
has been, moreover, asserted that the Aryans, whenever 
and Erom wherever they entered India through north* 
western passes were already a civilised people and were in 
possesrion oE a .Eorm oE civilization, which they brought 
to India and which bt^atne the basis oE the civiliisatidh* 
that Istefr fldurished id All bih'dches in thAt dazzling EoiH^,| 
that has been the cultural heritage oE India* Hitherto 
it has commonly been supposed that the pre*Aryau 
peoples oE India were on an altogether lower plane oE 
civilization than their Aryan conquerors; that to the latter 
they were much what the helots were to the Spartans, or 
Slavs to their Byzantine overlords — a race so servile and 
degraded, that they were commonly known as Dasas oc 
slaves* The picture oE them gleaned Erom the hymns oE 
Iligveda was that oE black-skinned, flat-nosed barbarians* 
as different Erom the Eair Aryans. in physical aspect as 
they were in speech and religion* though at the same tithe 
it was evident that they must have been rich in cattle, 
good fighters, and possessed of many forts in which they 
defended themselves against the invaders. These “ EbrEs*’* 
however, were explained away by Vedic scholars as being 
no more than occasional places of refuge — sithple earth- 
works, that is to say, surrounded, may be, by paliAiiifeii 

de rodgh sttone walls; Eor, seeing that the Aryans them* 

; : ; ^ ^ 

*^arB6gtl’8 pr^ace id liifohenjo^Daro and Indus civilization* 
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Mlves were sjUl iu the village atate and tbeir society 
was in other re'epeicto correspondingly primitive^ it . was 
deemed impossible that the older races oE I ndiao-the 
contemptible, outcast Dasas-could already have been living 

in well’bnilt cities or fortresses, or in other respects have 
attained a higher state of culture* Mentally, physically* 

socially, and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors 
was taken for granted^ and litde or no credit was given 
them for the achievements of Indian civilization* Never 

for a moment it was supposed that five thousand years 
ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Punjab and 
3ind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying aq 
advanced and siqgularly uniform civilization of their own, 
closely akiii but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt ”* 

That India was peopled by Dravidiahs before the 
immigration of Aryans into India has been admitted by 
ell, with the exception of the great Sanskrit scholar, Muir, 

whose explanation of Indo-Aayan origin of Dravidians will 
he given presently* But who were the Dravidians and how 
they thrived there is a knotty problem that defies attempts 
at a satisfactory solution- And it is also commonly beld 
hy scholars of ethnology and antiquity that even Dravidi- 
ans were immigrants that entered India and settled there 
side by side with the aborigines, who were later driven to 
take shelter, in mountain fastnesses, where they are still 

seen as hill tribes* Various are the theories propounded 
by different scholars abqut the origin of Dravidians as 
follows: — 

(a) * Muir holds that Among the Dasyn tribes, 
which, according tp . the Aitareja. Brabmana* were 
descended from Risbi Viswamitra, are. menrioned the 

* Bair’s Sanskrit 'texts Vol* II, Sec* 5^ P. 422* 
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Andbras. Menu apecifies tbe Dravidas as among tbe 
(rilMa, wbicb bad once been Kabatrijaa, but bad sunk into 
the condition of Vrisbalas ( Sbudraa ) from tbe extinction 
of sacred rites and the absence of tbe l#rabmins> In like 
manner tbe Gbolas and Keralas are stated in tbe Harivansha 
to have once been deprived of tbeir social and religions 
position by king Sagara. In tbe same way, it appears 
that several Furanas, the Vayu, Matsya* Agni, and 
Brahma, claim an Aryan descent for tbe southern racea 
by making tbeir progenitors or eponyms Pandya> Karnata, 
Gbolai and Kerala to be descendants of Dnsbyanta, tbe 
adopted son of Turvasu, a prince of tbe lunar line of 
Kshatriyas. Turvasu* tbe Puranas say, was appointed by 
his father to rule over tbe south-east. Thus tbe 
Harivansha relates, Yayati, tbe son of Nahusba, baying 
conquered tbe earth with its seven continents and oceans, 
divided it into five portions for bis sons. This wise king 
placed Turvasu over the soutb«east region. According 
to tbe legend* Turvasu, in common with most others of 
Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to bis father’s 
request that be should exchange bis condition of youthful 
vigour for bis father’s decrepitude, and was in conscequence 

cursed by tbe old man. Tbe Mababbarata I, 3478 gives 
the following particulars of tbe curse:— -since tbou, though 
born from within me, dost not give me up tby youth) 
therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou fool shalt 
be King over those degraded men who live like the ml^cd 
castes, who marry in tbe inverse order of tbe classes, and 
who eat flesb. Thou sbalt rule over those wicked 
Mlenchchas who commit adultery with their preceptor^a 
wives* perpetrate nameless offences* and follow the practices 
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The Aiidhna^ l^i^vidae, ’Obolae, and Kemltdr) 
Ulidhave been meotioried in 1;he fDre||[oing pages ie 
da^ded £:sbatiriyBSi or as diracedants of the adopted son 
of 'Tnrvasn, were the inhabitants of Telihgana, of the 
eetottal and the southern parts of 'the Coromahdel coast 6^ 
the Tamil conntrjj and of Malabar respectively Tbdi 
in the opinion of this great Sanclkrit Scholar Dravidians 
ware an offspnng of Aiyans after they entered India and 
propagated their race there. But little credit can be given 
to this exfdanation of Dravidian origin. For, a |Hl6'p1e» 
that descended from the Aryans, could not have developed 
a language of their own, the Dravidian language, altogether 
distinct from Sanskrit^ the language of the Aryan peoples 
from whom they have been said to have descended* ll 
would be quite reasonaUe and proper to hold that they 
inherited the Sanskrit language from their fore^fathert) if 
they were really the descendants of the. Aryan people. 

As opposed to Muir’^s theory of the Indo- Aryan origin 
of Dravidians, the following theories propounded by 
different scholars about Dravidians and their entrance into 
lndta> may be oot^. 

<a) The Indo* African- Austral origin of Dravidians 
&nd their immigration into India via Lemuria. According 
to this theory of Huxley and others and supported by 
Keene and Morris, it is said that once the Indian Ocean was 
a continent and was called Lemuria* It extended from 
Madagascar to Malaya Archipelago, connecting south India 
with Africa and Anstralia. Later the cbntinehl; subtnerged 
tinder water long long ago. t Mr. Oldham also concludes 

f llharston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol* I, 
p. xxiv. 



from cbse affinities betweien plftp.tMr and animala in Africa 
and India at a very remote period that there was Oikce a 
con tinabn# stretch of dry land connecting India and AlHoat 
It is held that before the submergence of this continent 
Dravidians entered India from the south. Moreover the 
aborigines of Australia have been associated with Dravidians 
by many ethnologists; and the affinity between them has , 
been based § upon some common words employed by both 
and upon the boomerang, used by them- But Sir W- Turner , 


(b) *-3ir William Hunter holds that Tibeto^BarmanS' 
and Eolaifians entered India by the North-eastern passes'^ 
and." the Dravidians, or the third stock, seem» genenUyi 
speaking, on the other hand, to have.found their wayiiato-' 
the Punjab by the North-western passes* They .now infanbiti 
the southern part of the three-sided table, land, as fax down, 
as Gape Camorin, the southernmost poiut of India. It 
appears as if the. two streams, namely the Eolariana.- from > 
the North-east and Dravidians from the NorthKwest; had- 
converged and crossed each other. in*.Canteal India. The 
Dravidians proved the stronger and broke up the ^ Eolariaos» 
and thrust aside their fragments to east and west. The 

Dravidians then rushed forward in a mighty body to the ^ 
south. ? 

. — u. i -i- — — : — . 

§ The aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia 
. use aln|Qst the same vwrds for Ir thou.. he, w«, you> .etc- as 
the Dravidian fishermen on the Madriu coast, and reeeinabla;. 
in ot^er ways tbe lifadras. hijll tribes, as in the use of their 
national weapon, the boometiang* ( ^'The Indian Empiri^ 
p. 105. ) • Ibid p. 103. 


turns down this theory and says that there is no affinity 
between the Dra 
of their crania- 
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( c ) ¥he tbieory of Elaibii^ origin of Dravidians says 
that India was first' in occnpation of two hordes Ellamite 
invaderSi one coming by the sea*i^ute of the Persian giilf 
and, the other following the land>ronte^ through Bolan 
pass* The first settled on the westcoast of India and the 
other occupied North India* Thus * Ragozin says in hi^ 
Vedic India The connection between the Dravidians of 
the Northern and Western India and the first Babylonian 
Empire, ->tbe Babylonia of Shumiro-Accads, before the 
advent of Semites— becomes less surprising when we realize 
that there is between them something more than chance 
relations, that they were in fact of the same race and stock 
— »that which is broadly designated as Turanian. Philology 
points' that way, for Dravidian languages are agglutinative; 
cranidogy will not disprove the affinity, for a glance at the 
Gondh types and the turbaned head of TelNLob will shovr 
the Rkanese in features and shape* But even more con* 
vindng is the common sacred symbol— the Serpent, the 
emblem iof the worship of the earth, with its mystery, its 
wealth and its forces* The Aceadian supreme god Ea was 
worshipped as tbelidiest shrine at Eridhu under the form 
of.a wrpeht, and as- EruIbu was the centre from which the 
Chaldean o^liaation started and spread, so the serpent 
symbol was accepted as that of the race and its religion ** 
This theory seems to have been bas^ on Uie Pauranik 
myths of deluge and the Ark common to India and Elam. 

f — ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

(dV’The theory of (Murion, that is, the theory of the 
diSmiUm rif diltUre fiom Egypt to Sumer, Eiain> add thence 

• Vedic India^ pp* 308 , 309 . J Growth 6t civilization p* 53 . 



Waa 41 m first home of civiliza(aoQ> that the Egyptians weM 
the first to develop a civilization that was the source of 
civilization^ in other aurrouuding countries for many 
centuries* The culture of Sumer and Elam was Egyptian 
in origin. According to this school the Oravidians were 
a branch of Mediterranean race. The exponents of 
diffusion school base their conclusions on the resemblance 
between the Mediterranean people and the Dravidians in 

shape of skull, colour, texture of hair, colour of eyes, and 
features and the build. 

■f Prof. Fleure thinks that immigrants akin to the 
Mediterraneans, Hamitfc and the Semitic, may well have 
brought to India many improvements lifting men above 
merely hunting stage and even giving the Iteginnings of 
agriculture...not -less than a thousand years before the 
coming pf the Aryans and that Dravidian culture was tbb 
result. $Dr. Hall of the British Museum also says With 
our present evidences, the Dravidians look like being a 
Mediterranean people, coming out of Crete and passing 
through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia* where they were 
in close touch with Sumerians and Elamites; and possibly 
these latter were related to them and the Cretans. Then 
they came by the southern part of t|ie Iranian plateau into 
Sindh, whence they came into the interior of India. This 
must have happened long before 3000 B. C....Iod.ig is thus 
linked more closely than ever to the Western .world 
through both the Aryans and the Draividians *. Some 
words* common to Br&hui dialect spoken in Baluchistan 
and Tamil, are also taken in evidence of Dravidians 
entering India through' north-western passes. Dr. Hall 
makes ai counter suggestion also as will be noted later. 

+ Hoted.by Slater in his ** Dntvidian Element in 
.Indian cuiture ** p. 40. 

$ Quoted by It. Karasinhachar’ln his ** History of 
Kanareae Literature” p . 12. 

8-3 . * * . 
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The long and short 0|f all these theonos of Bravi- 
dian element in the Indian population is that Drayi- 
dians like their successors, the Aryans, were immigrants, 
bringing with them a sort of cirilization; that the West, 
according to the majority of different schools, was the 
cradle of civilization; and that no credit could be given 
to India for being the home of civilii^ation, which was 
twice imported into India by Bravidian and Aryan 
immigrants at different times. These theories, based 
as they are on strong and almost incontrovertible, 
evidence, seem to have sprung, it seems, from one basic 
misconception — that India could give no scope climatic 
cally or economically for autochthones to spring into 
existence and develop their own civilization by degrees 
from the lowest to the highest form. Hence the 
aborigines, whoever they might be, were a low class of 
human beings and who were, therefore, twice superseded 
later by intruders from outside. 

It is altogether a great puzzle to see that India, 
with iher fertile lands, with her wonderful wealth of 
minarels undwgrohnd, with a very rich variety of f&una 
and flora overground," with her climate local in some 
respects but continental in others, and thus eminently 
fitted to be a nursing ground for a people to make their 
first appearance, thrive in all stages of life, and to 
evolve a culture of their own in aitu^ should yet depend 
upon outsiders to come and evolve a culture there. It . 
is strange, indeed, that it did not strike scholars that 
India could well afford a stimulus to the slow growth 
of soqial and religious .life of her autochthones under 
the beneficent influence of physical environment and 
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reaction of geographical causes. Says t Bagozin “ the 
immense variety of her vegetation will be inferred from 
the fact that, besides the distinctly tropical and indCge- 
nous plants which have been jiist briefly touched Upon 
and a great many more, there is scarcely a variety of 
fruit tree, timber tree, food plant, or ornamental plant 
that Europe and the temperate regions of Asia Can 
boast, but makes its home in India and thrives there. 
The cause of such extraordinary exuberance is not fw^ 
to seek; it lies in the great variety of climates, which 
in India range through the entire scale from the hottest 
tropical to moderately warm and even oolfl.....The same 
variety, and for the same reasons, marks the animal 
creation of fauna of the Indian continent, both wild 

and domestic Even so brief and cursory a review of 

India’s physical traits and resonrces would be incomplete 
without some mention of the mineral wealth which, for 
ages, has been pre-eminently associated with the name.” 
It, therefore, requires no stretch of imagination to 
understand that India could well be and was the home 
of a people to spring intq existence and develop a 
culture of their own in the midst of her congenial 
climate or climates and encouraging geographical condi- 
tions. It is, thus, no wonder that in the light of recent- 
researches some scholars come forward and assert that 
Dravidians were the autochones of India and evolved a 
civilization of their own gradually in. all evolutionary 
stages and ages of early man’s life In direct contradic- 
tion of all foregoing theories it is said by § .Govinda- 
charya Swami ** Elence we shall not be far wroug^ if wo 

+ Vedic India, chap. I. § Indian Antiquary 19Hjp. 118t 



infer that south India gave a refuge to the survivors of 
the deluge, that the culture developed in Lemuria was 
carried to south India after its submergence, 

and that south India after its submergenoei 

was probably the cradle of the post^iluvidin human 
race. As the centre of gravity of the Bravidian people, 
as determined by the density of population, lies some* 
where about Mysore, south of India must be considered 
as the home of these people, whence they might have 
spread to the North 

* Br< Chatterji says It would be established, 
provided Hall’s theory of Sumerian origin be true, that 
civilization first arose in India and was probably 
associated with the primitive Bravidians. Then it was 
taken to Mesopotamia to become the source of Babylo- 
nian and other ancient cultures, which form the basis 
of modem civilization 

t Mr, P. T. Shrinivas lyangar asserts “ The pageant 
C)f Indian history is the grandest that the history of 
any country can ^offer. The history of India began 
when man first appeared on the globe. Since then, the 
Indian people alone of the peoples of the various 
countries of the earth have been progressing without 
interruption in handicraft, physical sciences applied to 
manual industries, art work on wood, stone and ivory, 
social amelioration and religious experience- The 
civilization of India alone has progressed for countless 
millenniuiQS without being prematurely choked out of 
existence by the desiccation of soil or the drying up of 

* Modem Beview, Bee. 1924. f The stone Age in 
India— Introduction. 
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the nobler springs of human action, by the spread of 
malaria or the moral deoadenoe of the people Proofs 
are not wanting to show that man made his first 

appearance in India, as elsewhere, and gradually 
progressed so as to reach the height of civilization that 

has been the cultural heritoge of Indian people of the 
present day, the civilization, which with the activities 
of the of Aryans after their immigration has been the 
composite civilization. From the biological approach 
to the evolution of human beings India, I It is said by 
Rev« E. 0. James “ It is quite within the bouhds of 
probability that farther research in the neighbourhood 
of the Siwalik ( Sap&dalaksha ) hills in Northern India 
will reveal one more of the tertiary forerunners of the 
apes and man. Falaeopithicus ( i. e. ancient ape ) may 
be cited as an example from the pleiocene of the Siwalik 
bills of a generalized type of extinct ape related to the 
Chimpanzee, the Gorilla, and the Gibbon, with upper 

premolars resembling those of man ”. After the 
appearance of the book scholars making scientific 

investigation visited Siwalik hills and arrived at the 
conclusion that Northern India was probably the first 
home of man. But information «bout the condition o| 
man in the dim ages of the past, i. e. the pre-historic 
times, can be gathered only by the material relics of 
man’s workmanship, called artefacts, such as tools, 

weapons, pottery, and tombs, which have survived from 
those remote past times and have been collected and 

carefully preserved by scholars, interested in pre-historic 
antiquities with a view to piece together man’s history 
and his gradual progress. 

J Introduction to Anthropology, 1919, pp. 61-63, 
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ArohfteoloE^sts are agreed that nasoeat eiiriiiisatlion 
of man arose and developed by sucoessive stages and 
divide pre-historic limes broadly into four periods or 
Ages (1) Palaeolithic Age or that of the old rough stone 
tools (2) Neolithic Age or that of the new smooth stone 
tools (3) Bronze Age or that of bronze tools (4)^ and Iron 
Age or that of iron tools. If enough materials of these 
different stages and Ages are found in India there will be 
no scope for doubting that civilization arose in India 
and developed there by stages, and she had no cause to 
look to the face of other countries for importing civiliza* 
tion or culture. That this is so is amply borne out by 
the pre*historic finds collected so far and kept in 
museums. 

Before tools and artefacts of pre-historic antiquities 
are noted, it will be proper here to note the places 
where these tools and artefacts, particularly of palaeoli- 
thic Age, are found. ^ Scholars engaged in collecting 
early human artefacts 4n India arrive at the conclusion 
that: man first appeared in and has since, then occupied 
the edge of Deccan plateau. This will be evident if the 
places, where these tools and artefacts have been dis- 
covered) are noted on the map of India. A study of the 
map of palaeolithic sites ", says B. B. Foote, * “ shows 
that the several peoples concerned were widely distri- 
buted over the country, except in the mountain and 

- — .. ■- „ — . - ■■■ !, ■ — 

* B. B, Foote, Indian pre-historic and prpto-historic 

antiquities, p. 36. 



gmd forest regions of the west peninsula, in which so Ui 
as eacperien<x goes, no traces have been found of 
palaeolithic race or races. The localization of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measure by the distribution 
of the rocks yielding materials suited for their respective 
implements* Thus there are far more numerous traces of 
the palaeolithic race the great quartizite-yielding groups 
forming . the. Guddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great quartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper 
Gondwana system in the Chigleput ( Madras )> North 
Arcot and Nellore districts, than in other regions* In 
diminishing quantities traces of palaeolithic man are found 
to the northward of Kistna valley, where quartzite 
becomes a much less common rock* So also to the south- 
ward of Palar valley where quartzite becomes a rare 
material* to the* westward on the Deccan plateau, where 
the stone cbippers finding no quartzites in tl^ BeUary 
district bad recourse to the banded jasper haematite rocks' 
of the Dbarwar system; and further north in the valley of 
Kistna where recourse was had in one instance to hard 
siliceous limestone. ” So aUp Mr* P. T* Shrinivas 
lyangar says $ " Palaeoliths have been chiefly found in 
south India. The Kurnool district has yielded abundant 
palaeolithic remains* Considerable areas of tbe coastal 
regions of the Guntur and Nellore districts contain relics 
of ma^’a hand-work* So too* the hills, maidans, and 
scrub jungles of tbe Guddapah district, .The . Chingleput 
and North Arcot districts have yielded innumerable palas . 
eolitbic tools* In the Dbarwar and Bijapqr di8tricts>^th6 
southern Mahrattar country ^all sorts of implements 

$ Tbe Stone Age in India, p. 8* 
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ot the bid stone Age have been picked up* A single 
specimen of tbe Narmada valley (Central provinces) 
furnisbes decisive contemporaneity with extinct vertebrate 
fauna* In tbe Godavari valley ( Warangal division of tbe 
Hyderabad state ) bas been found an old factory of palaieoli* 
tbic tools. A few implements have been found scattered 
in central India and Rajputana and almost none in Bengal, 
Bibar, and Orissa* This proves that from earliest times 
man flourished in tbe edge of tbe Deccan plateau*” Quartzite 
was tbe most suitable material for making tools; and by 
far tbe greater number of palaeolitbs that have been dis* 
covered so far in southern India have been made of quart* 
sites, which are metamorphosed sandstones, tbe metamor* 
phosis consisting of tbe introduction and deposition of 
secondary silica, in crystalline continuity with the rolled 
quartz-grains of tbe original sandstone* ” But R* B. Fpote 
remarks -f *' North of the valley of the Palar river, it was 
far and away the most plentiful material; tbe great shingle- 
beds of different ages of the J urassic rocks ( The Ra jmahal 
senes); tbe Sripermabur and Sattiyavedu series, afford 
Inexhaustible and widespread supplies of splendid shingle, 
which the palaeolithic iolk seem tn have preferred greatly 
to masses of quartzites broken off from tbe vast beds of 
that rock, which gives to enormous scarps which figure so 
strikingly in tbe Cuddapab and Kurnool systems, as seen 
in the Najgari mountains and the Vellikonda and Nallamalai 
ranges of the Eastern Ghats **. But West of longitude 
77*30 W* true quartzite, be remarks further on t is not 
found in any quantity and tbe old stone chippers bad to 

* Wadis) Geology of India, p* 72* -f Op* cit. p* 9* 
tOp. cife* p* 77* 
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content themselves, unless prepared to take a long perilbus 
journey, with the best substitute they could find, which 
in Bellary district was the more siliceous varietieis oC the 
haematite. qnarUite, which forms such huge beds in the 
Dbarwar system to which belong the hill ranges in the 
centre and the western part of the district- It lent itself 
by no means so well to being worked into implements as 
the true quartzite, but still the old workers managed to turn 
out useful axes and other tools. ” 

Mr. P. T. Sbrinivas lyangar discusses how the Deccan 
or Peninsular India was quite suitable for man’s early 
habitation and bis activities towards progress. *He says 
''On the one band we may discuss which part of the earth 
was best fitted to support primitive man in fairly large 
numbers when he first arose in ancient times. He could 
surely not have inhabited the bleak mountain tops of the 
Himalayas where man even now cannot live; nor could he 
have inhabited the dense forests that clothe the lower levels 
of the Himalayan mountains or the equally thick jungle 
regions called Dandakaranyam, which in those days 
stretched from where the Indo-Gangetic plain ended 
to within a few miles of Cape Oamorin. The inner 
recesses of the tropical jungle, even today, many milleni- 
ums after man learnt to conquer nature and to utilize or 
transcend the conditions of bis environment, continue to be un- 
healthy for human habitation and too thinly infested with 
animal and vegetable monsters for feeble roan to flourish 
there. Nor could early man have inhabited the- great river 




The Stone-Aga ih India, pp, 3, 4. 
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vaUieyt of ancient India. In early days the bediof rivers 
Were much broader and higher than they are now and 
the regions adjoining then far too marshy. Thereat 
Indo-Gangetic plain, however fitted to maintain a teeming 
population now that the rivers have hollowed a deep bed 

for themselves and man has drained the soil for thousand 
of years and learnt to raise several kinds of crops, 
must have been in the fai^ off past too much without, 
cavert to afford primitive man shelter against the animal 
foes both huge and small and too much waterlogged to 
be fit for men to live and grow there- Man, therefore, 
most probably rose and grew in the comparatively narrow 
strip of coast between the jungle and the Indian ocean- 
Here the land is of moderate beignt above sea^levjl; 
the jungle was too thin to enable early man’s animal 
foes to infest it in large numbers; he could find shelter 
in bushes and on tops of trees- The climate then was 
equable as it is now; the atmospheric conditions did not 
require that his skin comparatively denuded of hair 
needed any protection in the form of dress which he bad 
to. provide for himself with, when later he spread to less 
favourable climates- The soib not far from river valleys; 
retained enough water to meet the wants of early man 
who for want of pots could not live very far from sources- 

of water supply The fruits and nuts which formed the 

main portion of his diet were available iti plenty in the 
frihges of Dandakaranyam- The fact that^ primitive' 
representatives of the four existing types of anthropoid 
apes — the Gorilla and the chimpanzee, the Gibbon and tbb 
Orang-outang — have been discovered in* southern India 
proves that here man ought to have risen and flourished 



in' ancient times. The environment that . suited 
these apes thust have saited also early man.” Therefore 
it is seen from the material for tools and implements and 
from the sites of tools and implements south or Penin- 
sular India aras the home of man when he first rose there;” 

* J> G. Brown divides tools and implements of Pala- 
eolithic Age in India ** into three types, namely, bouchers* 
which correspond to the English Celt ”...palaeolitbs, in 
which I included the axe and the cleaver-like forms.„and 
discoid forms, ” But | Foote bolds that ten distinct forms 
of tools can be recognized- He says The palaeolithic 
forms are at least ten in number, clearly designed for 
different purposes. The leading shapes are pointed ovals-' 
...These show considerable differences in the proportion of 
their width to length and have all sharp edges all round 
which would prevent their being used in the unprotected 
hand. They were in all probability fitted into cloven 
bandies and securely lashed with guts or stripes of wet 
hide or strong vegetable fibre; but no type of halting was 
preserved in the deposits in which the implements came to 
be buried The ten forms of tools are (1) axes, of which 
four forms have been found— fa) pointed oval (b) oval 
(c) square edged, called the Madras type (d) oblique-edged, 
called the guillotine type; (2) spears — (a) narrow type 

(b) broad based type: (3) digging tools, pointed with thick 
pebble butts; (4) circular instruments, hurling stones with 
sharp edges all round, the prototype of Vishnu’s disk;^ 

(5) choppers, pointed oval with sharp edge on one side only ; 

(6) knives, long narrow flakes with parallel sharp edges; 

(7) scrfipersi (8) cores; (9) hammer-stones} ( 10) strike-a-lignts* 

* Catalogue of prO- historic antiquities in the Indian Museum- 
I Op. Cit. pp. 9, 10- ' . , 
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' <'§TriiCea of Mngdalenian aettlementa, belonging to 
the cloae of the Palaeolithic Age have beifen discovered in 
the great Billa Surgam cave In the Kurnool district* 
Besides bones of extinct and existing animals, a number 
of pre>bistoric objects including pendants made of teetb^ 
and a few carved bones were found there. Other caves in 
the great limestone areas of the Kurnool, Guddapah, and 
Dbarwar systems still await the search of the investigator.” 

Drawings and pointings of men and animals of men, 
carrvings in horn and engravings on stone made by palaeo- 
lithic artists have been found in French and 
Swiss caves; but none such are found in India 
except the pendants made of teeth found in the 
Billa Sorgan cave of the Kumool district. In this connection 
I Foote remarks it would be unsafe to concelde that none 
bad been produced by the old people who were possessed 
of bufins, or engraving tools, similar to those used by 
the palaeolithic artists who draw the wonderful pictures 
of man and his contemporary animals referred to above. 
Similar drawings may have been made by the Indians, 
and have been destroyed by those ubiqutous destroyers 
of many human artefacts, the termites, which are known 
to have attacked and damaged human crania in ancient 
Egyption graves. It is by no means unlikely that the 
Indian insect ravagers may have done the same> and 
have annibil^d the carvings and drawings made by 
the old people of this country on bone and ivory.. It 
1 think, far from improbable that other caves than in, 
Rlls Surgan and Oyerrazari Qabbi groups may exist in 

§ P. T. S. lyangar, Stone Age in India, p. 16. 
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Jibe great limestone of the Cuddspab and Kurnool systems 
and their more westerly eqaivalents of Bhima and Kaladgi 
series* Search should be made all our those lime stone 
areas for caves that were unknown to the geological 
surveyors for they had to get over such large tracts of country 
at great speed* that they easily might have missed caves 
in thickly jungled valleys, and many important cavee may 
be unknown to the local natives* Caves may be bidden 
to a strange extent, by the falling in of the rocks over 
their entrance or mouths* That the old people might have 
possessed pigments, wherewith to produce coloured 
paintings if they desired to do so, is a well-known fact 
and in several places many varieties of coloured clays 
and ochers are in large quantities>A very interesting example 
of such a site occurs along the west boundary of the 
Dharwar rock, which are exposed in the scarp of Raman 
Drug (ought to be Raman Durg) bills in Bellary ^istrtct; 
the series of clay schists here met with contains examples 
of red of several shades green dark, and light blackish and 
other intermediate tints*’. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the life of 
the people in the Deccan during the Flacolithic Age was 
similar to that of the Palaeolithic people in other parts 
of the world* 

Now about the Neolithic Age, which succeeded the 
palaeolithic Age.: The tools and implements of the Neoli- 
thic io India, found and displayed in museums, 
are more various and numerous. This is as it ought 
to be in tlte advanced stage of man’s life on the earth. 
*Twelve types of celts with sides of different shapes, 

* The Stone' Age in.India pp. 30;31. 




six Ctypes of cEisels, square, ' triangular eto., Three of 
hammers, two of adses, anvils, corn-crushers, C 3 rlmdersi 
discs, hammers Stones, horns, mace-heads, mealing 
places on rocks in situ, two types of mealing stones, 
two of mealing troughs, mortars, mullers ( for grinding 
powders on slab ), net sinkers, pestles, pivot-stones, 
powders, polishing grooves, slabs for grinding, dick- 
stones ( used to put a gloss upon the surface of cloth 
while still on the loom ), stone vessels, of steatite, 
tally-stones, thumb-stones ( made to fit the hand and 
used for flaking ), whet-stones, palettes for rouge^ 
pencils of Steatite, phalli, besides beads of many types, 
buttons, human and animal figurines, marbles ( toys ), 
pendants, and fire-drills — all of polished Stones, have 
been so far discovered. Of polished artefacts we have 
tough anvils, three types of arrowheads, bone-splitters, 
two tyjpes of burins, six types of cores, flakers, knives, 
lance-heads, lancets, mallets, potting stone for potters, 
saws, scalpels, three .types of scrapers, sling-stones, 
spokeshaves, and ^wedges, and also selected Stones of 
many kinds for various purposes. This long list excludes 
the wooden tools, of which they must have had a large 
variety and which have not survived. ” Men of this 
age made their polished tools of trap-rocks, a material 
tougher and more tenacious than quartzite and amena- 
ble to better polish. “Neolithic men,” § says Foote 
“ did not, except possibly in very rare oases, make 
their implements out of large pieces of freshly broken 
rock, but sought about on the trap dykes whence they 
procured their work material, for fragments of rock of 

§ Op. Git. pp. 59-60. 
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suitable size and shape formed by convenient disposi^ 
tion of the joint planes, or shrinkage cracks set up in 
all igneous rooks when cooling from a highly heated 
condition. Such suitably shaped fragments of rooks 
were of very great assistance to the stone-clippers as 
they enabled them to form their several implements 
with very much less labour than if they had to reduce 
large pieces of broken rook to the comparatively small 
size of the axes, adzes, and hammers in general demand 
by their non-toolmaking neighbours E. B, Foote 
has recorded an interesting description of several 
neolithic settlements and implement factories in 
southern India. One such is found on the Kapagallu 
( Peacock’s ) hill near Bellary, about which he says 
*“ The castellated summit of the Kupgal offered to its 
inhabitants several fine rock shelters of which they 
availed themselves gladly- One reason and probably 
the principal one for the special attraction ofi celt 
makers to the Kupgal was the existence of a great dyke 
of dioritio traps which traverses the hill axially in a 
N. W. by W. direction. This dyke furnished the stone 
workers with an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
material of two sorts, the coarse black diorite and the 
fine-grained pale green-grey to drab-trap which occurs 
in lenticular masses, of ten of large size, included in 

the great diorite dyke the celts and other polished 

implements are met with in different stages of manu- 
facture ( First the implement ) was chipped into 

form roughly ( It was ) advanced a stage by 

“ pecking ”, that.is, breaking down the angles of the 

* Op* cit. ,pp. 8-1, bd. 
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different chippings with a sharp-pointed instrument 
with the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
of material which would have to be removed by 
grinding....( then the implement was ) ground and all 
excessive roughness removed....( Then ) the ground 
surface was polished So also another interesting 
account has been given by Mr. Longhurst in the 
§ Annual Beport of the Archaelogical Department, of 
the manufacture of stone implements of neolithic times 
as follows — “ To the South and East of Demaketiapalle, 
a small village situated eleven miles to the east of 
Hindupur railway station in the Anantapur district of 
the Madras Presidency are a number of small rocky hills, 
more or less connected together and which rise abruptly 
from the plains. Running along the crest ( of one of the 
hills ) is an outcrop of black trap, which, when viewed 
from a distance resembles the ruins of a fort- wall... Most 
of tti4 boulders are not complete, as almost all of them 
show signs of having been struck with stone hammers 
in order to produce the flakes required for working up 
into finished celts. Hundreds of flakes and partly made 
atone implements, togejther with a quantity of stone ham* 
mers, may be found lying round the bases of these boulders, 
the latter showing unmistakable signs of being the original 
blocks from which the flakes were struck. In some c affe s 
I was able to replace the flakes on the very blocks from 
which they were struck and thus the first process of the 
manufaiCture of a stone celt became apparent so much so> 

that I was able to produce a number of stone flakes. ..by 
simply picking up a stone hammer and bringing it down 

f Southern Circle, Madras, for 1914-15, p. 39. 
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with a good smart blow on the crown of one of the dome* 
shaped boulders* This part of the making of a stone 
implement ia simple enough and does not require any 
practice, a stone hammer and a stone arm is all what is 
required. But the trimming of the edges of flakes and 
the working of it into an implement or weapon is a very 
different matter and a very difficult one. Judging from 
the number of partly finished celts lying on the ground, all 
of which were broken and useless as implements and 
weapons, it would appear that for every finished celt made, 
dozens of failures must have occurred. The finishing of 
the ed^B of the flakes must have been done by pressure 
and not with the hammer. I tried this myself and found 
that the use of the hammer for this work invariably broke 
the flake, but 1 was successful in trimming the edges by 
pressure applied by the aid of another stone. * 

Other implements like mealing stones, hammer stones, 
fiakers etc. have been found made of various different 
materials such as granite, gneiss, haematite, quartzite, and 
granite of the Dharwar and Qondawana system. Morevere 
many pigmy flints have been found about which J. C. Brown 
says *** Pygmy flints are found in great profusion among 
the offshoots of the Vindhyans in the United Provinces, 
Rewah and Baghelkhand... together with the cores from 
which they are derived, and are of chert, agate, jasper and 
carnelian often of beautiful tints* They have been obtained 
from the open surface of the ground, from under the 
earthly deposits on the floors of rocky shelters and 
caves, and from tumuli which also, contained bones and 

* Op, cit. pp. 6, 7* 
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potterj. ” Besides stone tools there have been also found 
it) -.neolithic tools numerous selected stones* x “ By the 
tisnae selected stones are meant stones foreign to the 
locality, in which they were found and which wete 
brought there intentionally by human agency to be 
utilized in the preparation of some special implements* 
In 'many cases these selected stones were produced in 
some way or other from far distant places, and getting 
them must have involved considerable labour and travel 
on the part of neolithic people. ” The principle selected 
stones were chert, agate, jasper, and chalacedony* 
X Under the head of selected stones might be included 
the material frequently brought from distant places for 
the manufacture of corn-crushers, mealing stones and 
hammer stones of various types* ** From the above 
extracts it seems that there was transfer or interchange 
of mr^terials and implements froin one place to another. 

Pottery-Many relics of pottery have been found 
in neolithic settlements in the districts of Anantpur, 
Cuddapah, Eurnool, Tinnevelly, Salem, Fudukottah, 
Trichinopoly, and BeUary, and in Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kathiawar, Baluchistan, and other regions. It is 
probable that at first kilns were not construoted for 
burning the earthenware but they were burnt in open- 
fires, * “ A strong argument in favour of this idea is 
provided by the appearance of many good vessels which 
are black at the top, but pass down into red* The black 
part is imperfectly burnt and the red, if bright red, is 
thoroughly well burnt* ” The types, of pottery may be 
classified § ‘‘ as plain and decorated according to the 

X Foote, op*^cit-. pp- 26-27. * Ibid* p* 196* § Ibid p. 30, 
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sdHaces irrespeotive of shape and oolour* In 
the pldhi gronp we see four sub groups, (a) rough 
(h) smooth (o) polished <d) painted* The sub-groups of 
the decorated variety are three in number and may be 
described as (a) impressed (h) moulded (c) incised, of 
which the third is much the least common, though the 

two former were not so simple and easy to produce* ** 
One prominent feature that distinguishes the pottery is 
the fast colour of its surface* From neolithic graves 
many burial urns many thousand years old have been 
unearthed, yet the enamel looks as fresh as if it had 
been given jnst yesterday* Urns, vases, bowls, figurines, 
lotahs, chatties, sanoers, spouted vessels, lamps, and 
libation vessels, have been recovered from various neoli-' 
thic settlements* As regards the moulding and casting 
of pottery R* B. Foote remarks — $ “ The preparations 

of eartbernware strootures, such as hnt-urns and other 
angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 

clay into moulds* This process of moulding was one 
which bad been discovered prior to the invention of 
potter’s wheel, and so had seemingly been the process 
of oast vessels, which consists in the pouring of thick 
“ slip ” ( i. e- semi-fiuid day ) into a hollow mouldj and 
allowing it to acquire a sufficient consistency to admit 
of its being removed from the mould without deforming 
it, before placing it in the kiln* 

Art— So far as art is concerned natural objects like 
leaves, fruits etc. are seen represented on pottery* 

1 Very noteworthy as good moulded imitation of a 
fruit is on the side of a large melon-bowl ( found at Maski ) 

$ Op, uit. p* 193. t H; Foote, op* oit* p* dl* 
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....decorated with a fillet of rasp-berries outside below 
the lip ...the bowl when entire have been a distinctively 
handsome wheel- ’’ J- C- Brown remarks * “ The 
extent to which neolithic people were interested in and 
affected by perception of colour is not easy to guafie, as, 
few indications of their love of varying tints remain; 
still there are four facts from which inferences can be 
drawn. Firstlyi the several tints they allowed their 
pottery to receive was by varying the degree of firing they 
exposed the pots to. Secondly, the pigments they used 
to paint the different vessels the potters turned outt 
were shades of red, yellow, brown, and rarely orange or 
purplisb grey. The third fact is the great fondness the 
old folk had for pistacite granite with its mixture of green 
and pink colours and for chrome gneiss with its delicate 
greenish white and green lints In many cases, the speci* 
mens of these two rocks must have been fetched from 
great distances, tbotigh they would have served no better 
than the common country rock for the making of mealing* 
stones and corn-crushers for which they were generally 
used. The fourth fact or seeming fact lies in the very , 
pretty and often quite gay colours of many of the selected 
stones gathered by the old people from quite diiM^ant places, 
e. g-t the pleasing colours of the cherts and agates they 
collected to convert into drill-head flakes, scrapers and 
strike-a-Iights* " Moreover, The walls and roofs of 
caves which yield pigmy flints, are sometimes covered with 
rough drawings in ruddle or haematites. Similar ones, 
illustrating hunting scenes, occur in the Kaimur range, and 
it is believed from the primitive outlines ‘'of the depicted 


* 3 . C- Brown, Op. cit. p- 4r 
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weapons that they are some of the drawings of the 
Neolithic age. Beautiful examples of this art have 
recently been found in caves near Baigarh in the extreme 
east of the Central Provinces. Specimens of earthly red 
haematite, which have been rubbed down to produce a 
red colour wash, have been discovered in no less than 
thirteen sites in the Deccan, while the collection of the 
Indian Museum contains many specimens from the 
Hazaribagh district in Behar. Two small palettes for 
grinding down this material to produce rouge have 
been described from Bellary and from Maski in the 
Baichur doab. ” + Decorated bangles have been 

recovered in various places. Shell bangles show deco- 
rative carvings of various devices on their backs. 

Dress and Decoration — 1“ As the cotton plant is a 
native of the Deccan, the neolithic people early learnt 
to weave cotton cloth; the hide dress and the bark dress 
of the earlier age were reserved for occasions of sanctity. 
The supply of cotton being plentiful, they wove pieces 
of cloth several yards long and wrapped them round 
their waists, and more especially round their heads, to 
protect them from the sun. Such is still the prevailing 
fashion of dress among the natives of cotton districts. 
They discovered vegetable dyes; the neolithic people 
had a delicate colour perception- The dyes used at 
first were yellow, indigo, and red....Woollen cloth was 
woven by the pastoral tribes Kurumbas, even perhaps 
before cotton cloth was woven. Neolithic people 
decorated themselves, besides, with beads and buttons, 


\ Foote op. cit. p. 125. t The Stone Age in India, p. 88. 
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and 1)angles of shell and bone. These have been picked 
up in various neolithic settlements and are still worn 
profusely by the class of people who have UQt shared 
in the cultural advancement of later times. Orna- 
ments of shell and bone and beads are still used for 
decorating the much-beloved cow. ” 

Neolithic ladies made themselves attractive by 
peculiar styles of hair-dressing. In the Salem district 
have been found some red earthen-ware figurines of 
women. § The special interest attaching to these 
figures is due to the unique style of head-dress they 
show, namely, having their hair dressed in short riglets 
all round the head and wearing high conches on the top. 
The finding of these little female figures with such an 
elaborate style of hair-dressing throws light upon the 
use of a neck-rest unearthed in an old iron-age site on 
the north ( left ) bank of the Cauvery river opposite to 
the town of Tiruma Kodlu Narsipur in Mysore and just 
below the Sangam, or junction, with the Kabbani or 
Kapila river. The use of a neck-rest was essential if 
the women desired to preserve their curls intact when 
sleeping.” Near the Guntakal Junction in Anantpur 
district was discovered a wooden comb, such as was 
used by neolithic ladies referred to above. * “ This 
comb escaped the greed of white ants because imbedded 
in a layer of white ash, a substance they hate immensely 
as contact with it greatly disagrees with their soft 


§ Foote, op. cit., p. 62. * Ibid, p. 12. 
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moist bodies,-” It is interesting to note tb%t this 
comb has been discovered at a place from which a good 
number of neolithic earthenware has been obtained. 

Occupations— § “ The Isurge variety of polished 
stone tools that have been discovered in iieotithic sites 
indicates that the men pursued numerous avocations^ 
In fact the work of men-folk was quite as varied as that 
which obtains now, in Indian villages, especially, 
those that have not been aSectel by commercial 
intercourse with the world outside India. The wood- 
worker and the stone-worker were more in demand 
than at present; for they used more wooden tools than 
in the later Iron Age; and as all other tools Were made 
of stone and well polished the stone-worker plied 
his trade very much more extensively than now.... Nature 
has fitted the greater portion of the Deccan plateau for 
the production of cotton, and the neolithic Indians 
early developed the art of weaving cotton cloth- For a 
very long time since the Indians supplied cotton goods 
to the rest of the ancient world. The vanws fools needed 
for this manufacture^ except those made of wood have, 
been discovered in neolithic sites; . and the presence of 
slick stones among others proves that the neolithioliidian 
likedhis cloth to be made smooth by the use of this tool.... 
Many other occupations were pursued in neolithic 
times, corresponding to the various kinds of tools that 
have been discovered. Of these prominent mention 
may be made of their leather industry which served 
the heeds of the house and the farm and in which were 
used the finely mAde scrapers and cutting and hammer- 

§ The Stone Age in India, pp. S6, 37. 
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iag tools tuade of trap-fook- The dhisf ocoapatioas .ol 
i^siaMB, v«M >asiiaw, cooking and assisting men in ^Mir 
vanotts oconpaitioBS. Besides wooden ones oif TfffiotiB 
kindfi' women bad pl^y of earthenware oulinary 
iotplemeiits. The oht^ things they ooohed were, as 
QOWt rioe and curry, and cakes of rice meal and pr^ra^ 
tions of millets* ^ , 

' Trade by barter was developed. Otherwise we 
cannot account for the presence of chert in the environ" 
ment of Madura, though chert does not occur in 
situ in the district.” 

Houses and buildings— No relics of houses and 
buildings have been as yet found. It seems that houses 
were built of wattle and mud and wood, which must 
have been all destroyed by termites or white a^ts* In 
this connection Foote remarks I “ Even mud-built 
houses leave no trace of themselves when in^ exposed 
positions, but are absolutely destroyed and washed 
away by <the voilent rains of the two monsoons and the 
yet furious downpours, which accompany some of the 
thunderstorms. ” In the hilly country, where tribal 
wars were frequent, the people lived in fortified hills. 
Foote says * “ The Deccan hill forts all rise abruptly 
out of the plain and command the cultivable tract 
around their foot, which in most cases a black soil fiat. 
On the larger hills the inhabitants had room for their 
habitations on the less steep part Of the slopes, wh^e 
tiiere were frequently spaces free from rook' on which 
th^ could conveniently build their houses. These 

J Op. oit p. 87. * Op. cit. pp. 27-^. 





gpao€B OF terraoes which are real ItnohebB are oftea held 
ttp at their lower extreiiiities by revetments of rongk 
stonos. They vary nraoh in si;;e, bat mostly small 
frequently near the summit. Many of the hills 
naturally castellated, The granite rooks being coave' 
ntently jointed by great vertical and by approxinuktolj 

horizontal joint planes which have caused the hills to 
be weathered into their chaoraotwistie shapesi. The 
natural castellation of the hills was tf^en advantage of 
by the stone-folk in many oases and improved .upon 
here and there by the building of rough walls to .stop 
passages which wwe inconvenient to the dwellers on 
the hills. These systems of vertical and very highly 
inclined joint fissures have in many cases led to the 
formation of large and small rook shelters which must 
have afforded to the hill dwellers great protection 
against both sun and rain....In no oases did I observe 
the oaetellated hills to bo surrounded with circuit walls 
near their base but they may likely have beepi 
enclosed by a. thick edge of thorny character, a tnie 
Zareba....In some oases the disposition of the summit, 
blocks gave rise to the formation of small but yaluaUe; 
cisterns, which would hold rain water in some quantity 
in very sheltered ppsitions. An excellent example > of 
this is yet to be seen on the summit of the fort hill 
at Bellary. These, which did not dry up by mere 
evaporation between the fains of the two monsoons, 
were beyond the reach of the enemies’ arriowsi....Oit 
m^y of the hills small tanks had .been Constructed in^ 
convenient corners. ” 
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Disposal of the dead — So ita as this question is 
oonoerned the -following extraiOts will make the matter 
clear briefly hut very well. * ‘‘ In pre-^histprio, as in 
modern India, various methods for the disposal of the 
dead were adopted. The men of palaeolithic times 
probably abandoned their dead in the forests, as the 
Oritae of Gedrosia ( Makr^n ) continued to do in the 
days of Alexander the Great. In the Neolithic Age 
burial was perhaps the rule; and it seems certain that 
the practice of burial is older than that of cremation. 

Examples of sepulchres which can be referred 
tp with; confidence to the neolithic period arc rare in 
India, where most of the megalithic tombs belong to 
the Iron Age- The Stone implements of Kon ravines in 
south Mirzapur, already . mentioned, are associated 
wUh neolithic, interments. 

Captain Cole found two fragments of stone im- 
plements associated with piles of pottery evidently 
wheel-made, in a c>jmetery comprising fifty four tombs 
at Mashalli in the Kolar district of Mysore. No metal 
object was disintered'in this cemetery, which must he 
referred to a late period of the Neolithic Age ( I. A. 
ii, 86 ). At Daosa in the Jaipur state of Rajputana Mr. 
Carlleyle observed rude stone implements in the 
cairn tombs* 

The tombs at Pallavaram near Madras city are 
ef^rthen mounds covering terra-cotta coffins, which are 
of two kinds, oblong and pyriform- The former about 
* Imperial Gazetteer of India voL II.ppi 95-97- 


six feel; in length, were used for females, who were 
buried in the extended position. The latter^ about 2^ 
ft. in height were used for males, who were buried in 
the contracted position. Large quantities of pottery, 

apparently wheel-made were found in those tombs, 
but no objects of either stone or metal* 

■ Oblong terra-cotta sacrophagi, standing On short 
legs, similar to those used for the interment of females 
at Pallavaram, have been discovered at various places 
in the Madras District of Chingleput, Nellore, North 
and South Arcot, sometimes associated with iron imple- 
ments. The Pallavarm examples may be of neolithic 
age. The Indian oblong sacrophagi are practically 
identical in form with similar objects found at Oehrareh 
near Baghdad ( I. A. V, 266 ). This fact is one 
of the many indications connecting archaic Indian 
civilization with that of Babylonia and Assyria, which 
suggest tempting ethnological speculations. 

Megalithio tombs in great variety of form abound 
throughout Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s 
Dominions. They generally contain iron implements, 
which are evidently of very various ages, some being 
truly pre-hiatorio and of remote antiquity, while others 
may bo described as modern. The example in the 
Nilgiri Hills, explored by Mr. Breeks, extend over 
many centuries down to 1696, which is the date ( Saka 
1618 ) of a Tamil inscription on one. 

Examples of urn burial, nob of cremated ashes, but 
of the whole body, occur at places as wide apart as 
Brahmahabad in Sind and Tinnevelly District at the 
©xtremety of the Pnninsula. Large jars, narrow at the 
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aeek and poiotsed oti the boMiom, were need; aod' 
body mu 0 t h»ve been redaoed in balk eifch^ by 
aectioa ot by poaodutg beleare it coaid bepasi^ tbroagb 
t,he nan'dw seek. Similar jars ooeur in Babylonia, 
where they were coated with bitumen on the inside. 
The Indian examples substitute for the bitumen e blaok 
8mear> or false glaze, prepared from the juice of ahntilon 
indicum. 

The great cemetery at Adlchannalur, in Tinnevelly 
District, partially explored by Mr. Bea, covers an aurea 
of 114 acres, and it is estimated that about 1000 urns 
are buried in each acre. The presence of few stone 
implements iipdiQate that parts of this necropolis may 
be very ancient, but most of the tombs contain iron 
implements and bronze ornaments of comparatively 
recent date.” 

In cooneotion with these tools and implements 
Y. A. Smith remarks t “ The various forms of tdie 
Indian implements on the whole are identical with 
those familiar in European antiquaries; but a shouldered 
celt with an edge like that of carpenter’s plane, which 
is common in the Drawady Valley of Burma, and 
occasionally occurs in the hilly regions of Western 
Bengal, seems to be unknown in Europe. ” 

India has been conspicuous by the absence of 
Bsonze Age, unlike other parts of the world. Stone Age 
thus seems to have passed into the Iron Age without 
the intervening Bronze Age. In other parts of the 
world the Copper Age, followed the Stone Age and was 
followed soon by the Bronze Age; in which the people 

f Imperial Gazetteer^ Yol. il p. 92. 




karat to an alloy of copper and tin, which was aaiiali 
harder then copper. § ‘*In India nenerally tibe Bronaa 
Age is missing, and the transition from poHshed .alonerto 
iron was directly effected, bat in some parts of the country 
tools and weapons were made of pure copper before iron 
came into ordinary use. ” But in South India, as in China, 
no brief Copper Age oir long Bronze Age intervened 
between tbe Neolithic Age and that of Iron. $ '* Prof. 
Growland, F. R. 'S., tbe great metallurgist vad the success* 
ful ex plorer, arcbaelogically, of the Japanese Islands, has 
expressed the idea that something iron may bave 
been bit upon by accident white experiments were being 
made. This lucky accident may wisll bave happened in 
India, where tbe iron industry is one of great antiquity 
( far greater indeed than in Europe, e. g., at Hallstat or Le 
Tene ) and iron ores occur so largely. ” Stone tools seem 
to. bave continued in use even after irbn bools, specially on 
ceremonial occasions, for Stone tools being older must 
bave been considered through spirit of conservatism 
sacrosanct. 

♦ But according to Sir Jdhn Marshall there was 
Bronze Age in India. In bis book Mobenjo Daro and 
Indus Civilization* be says "Bronze was used in preference 
to copper for tbe manufacture of weapons and implements 
requiring an extra sharp cutting edge and for ornaments, 
figurines, and other such articles in w,bicb a specially fic^ 
finish was desired etc. ’* In a footnote he further ramaa^ 
“ NSedless to say, tbe discoveries at Mohenjo Daro and 

§ Imperial Gazetteer vot II, p. 90 .. $ Poote, op.' cit. p. 25 
* Mobenjo Daro and Indus Civilization pp. 30 , 31 .' 




Harappa have (Completely diaposed of the hitherto accepted 
theory that bronze Was not manufactured in Iiidia during 
the pre-bistoric age* * 

But there is evidence that there was a copper age in 
some parts of Northern India, which preceded the iron 
age. Tools and implements of practically pure copper have 
been found at some places in Northern India, mainly in 
the Upper Ganges V^alley. So also at Gungeriab in the 
Balghat District of the Central Provinces has been a hoards 

which, t according to Sir John Evans ‘'is the most 

important discovery of instruments of copper yet recorded 
in the old world. In 1170 no less than 424 hammered 
copper implements, made of practically pure metab 
weighing collectively, 829 pounds* and 102 thin silver 
plates were discovered there. Copper implements are 
extremely varied in form, principally consisting of flat celts 
of many different shapes. There are also long crowbardike 
instruments with an expanded lunette*sbaped chisel edge 
at the lower end, which may be designated as barcelts. 
The silver objects are- all laminae about tbe thickness of 
ordinary paper, comprising two classes, viz., circular disks 
and bull’s beads. The ^ungeria deposits although found 
south of Narbada River are clearly tp be associated by reason 
of its contents with Northern India.” 

Iron Age Antiquities-^Tools of different Shapes have 
been collected from the graves of this period. At a site on 
the Shevoroys in tbe Salem District Foote gets § » large 

axe* a very fine bill-book of large size with its handle in 
one place* a sharp sword and too javelin heads made with 

f J. 0. Brown, op. cit- p* 10. § Qp. cit. pp> 62 and 63. 




teDgs in stead of sockets.* From soine other place have 
been obtained t “ axe^heads speSr-heads and fragments of 
blades of small knives or small swords. The iron axe> 
heads had a broad batt end expanding into a rather leaf- 
shaped blade. The method of fastening the iron axe*heads 
to their helves would seem to have been that adapted now* 
a^days or certainly not very long ago, namely, of inserting 
the butt-end of the axe*head into a cleft in a piece of band 
wood with a couple of rings and a wedge to tighten the 
hold of the helve. The rings are placed on either of the 
butt*end, and the wedge is driven tightly through the 
ring spaces and prevents the axe-bead from slipping; but 
the lower end also prevents the cleft in the helve from 
extending downwards-* The shapes of bill*hooks and 
some other tools of the early Iron Age are exackly like 
those of the implements now in the hands of the village 
Gods. It seems that the shapes of tools used for secular 
purposes have changed with times in accordance with fashion 
and utility* but the weapons of gods have remained of 
the oldest fashions of tools,” is , the opinion of P. T- S- 
lyangar ( see bis Fre^Aryan Tamil culture, p. 8- ) 

In the graves at Adichcbanallur in the Tennevelly 
district articles of gold, bronze* and iron and pottery have 

been found- Rea’s catalogue of Prehistoric Antequities 
mentions implements of iron 3940 in number always 
placed point downwards, as if they bad been thrust into 
the surrounding earth by the attendant mourners. 

t Opk cit. pp .62 and 63. ' 
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Indiao Iron Age pottery is so gobd 'thiit Foote teiliiirks 
that * The people vvbo cauld malte eueh high tshn^s 
pottery. .....muat have attained a conaidei^ble degree (if 

civilization.” 

Odinihg down to the Historic or the proto*historic 
^nod we 6nd Dravidiana far advanced in civilization and 
Manure, ^bey were carrying on trade with other 
ipaiFts of the world before the coming of the Aryans. 
They had developed maritime activities and supplied goods 
fo the then different nations* Babylonia, Egypt and others, 
goods HVe ‘muslin and teak. Says Eagozin % Tbirty-Bve 
years ago ho one would have thought of connecting India 
X’p^e-Aryah India ) with archaic Bobylonia, and if a 
kdfitafy tact pointing that way was once in a while picked 
'dot by an exceptionally inquisitive and observant mind, 
)t Was shtfered to remain unexplained, as a sort of natural 
coHoslty, for the inferences it suggested were too startling 
to be more than hinted at Eminently such a mind was 
the Tate Francois LenOrmant, and be laid great stress on 
the ’use of the word ma^^ as early as Rigveda, to note 
a definite quantity of gold, a word which can be traced 
to ancient Chaldea, or Semetic Babylonia, with the same 
meaning, and which afterwards passed into <}reek monetary 
system ( mna, still later latinized into mina). Well, this 
little fact simply points to a well established com* 
naercial intercourse between Dravidian India ( for 
)£o!anans never came as far west as the land by the 
Indian obehW ) and Babylonia or tihaidea. and now 
years aftejp, dhanee brings two morh'dikcdvefieS iddiviclually 


• Op. cit. p. 24. J Vedic India, p!p. 303-307. 
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aa ti’iflioi', yet lioked together the tbfee form a cbuii of 
evidence as ccmplete as it is strong. In the ruins of 
Mongfaeir, ancient Ur of the Chaldees> built by Ur'Ea, ( or 
Ur-Bai^sb > the King of United Babyloniai who ruled 
not iess than 5,000 B. G., was found a fucee of Ic^diaiL 
Teak* This evidence is ezcepdonaby coneluuve beci^ 
as it happens, this particular tree is to be located with 
more than or^tiary accuracy: it grows in Southern India 
( Dekban ) where it advances close to the Malabar Coast* 
and nowhere else; there is none north of Vindhya. Then 
again, the precious vocabularies and te^ of all tbin^ and 
names, which those precise Babylonians were so fond of 
making out and which give us so many startling surprises^ 
come to the fore with a l»t of very choice information^ 
namely, that the old Babylonian name for muslin was 
Sindhu* i. a. that the stuff was simply called by the name 
of the country which exported it* ” He further in a foot 
note says *' It is well known that the name for the fine 
and dainty fabric called muslin < moussoline ) is derived 
from that of the city on the Tigris, Mosul* which, through- 
out the Middle Ages and to the present day, has been 
famous for its fabrication. How long before — who can 
tell ? An imaginative and inquisitive mind might wonder 
whether, if all the links could be recovered and joined 
together, this particular industry might not be traceable 
to those almost pre-historic commercial relations between 
Dravidian India and Chaldean Babylonia. Did the latter 
learn the art from India and import the cotton from there — 
and did the Assyrians carry it north along with other arts f 
A stupendous issue *to bang on so frajl a thing I*,]; Prof. 


I Vedic India, f* 307. 
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Max Muller has long ago shown that the names of certain 
articles are SandaUwood ( indigenons on the Malabar coast 
and nowhere else )> ivory* apes and peacocks, and their 
native names, which could be easily traced through Hebrew 
corruptions, have all along been set down as Sanskrit, 
being common words of that language* But now, quite 
lately* an eminent Dravidian scholar and specialist brings 
proof that they are really Dravidian words, introduced 
into {Sanskrit. This is a dazzling ray of light, and proof 
so conclusive, when added to the already strong and 
compact case* that further corroborative evidence would be 
welcome, but scarcely necessary. ” So also W. H- Scboff 
BajB, t Thousands of years before the emergence 
of the Greeks from savagery.... Egypt and the nations of 
ancient India came into I)eing, and a commercial system 
was developed for the interchange of products within 
these limits, having its centre of exchange near the head 
of the Persian gulf. The people of that region, the various 
Arab tribes and more especially those ancestors of the 
Phoenicians, the mysterious red men, were the active 
carriers or intermediaries, the growth of civilization in 
India created an active merchant marine* trading to the 
Euphrates and Africa* and eastwards we know not whither. 
The Arab merchants, apparently tolerated the presence of 
Indian traders iu Africa* but reserved for themselves the 
commerce within the Bed sea, that lucrative commerce 
which supplied precious stones and spices and incense to 
the ever increasing service of the Gods of Egypt* This 
was their prerogative, jealously guarded, and upon this 
they lived and prospered according to tlie prosperity of 


f Periplus* p* 3* 
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Pharaohs* The muslins and apices of India they fetched 
themselves or received from the Indian traders in their 
ports on either side Of the Gulf of Aden; carrying them in 
turn oyer the highlands to the upper Nile, or through the 
Red sea and across the desert to Thebes and Memphis* ” 
The articles taken to Egypt by the Arabs were South Indian 
products, which the South Indian people took in their 
boats to Aden and the East African Coast ” That the 
people, who had developed mercantile marine, who so early 
traded with other parts of the world and supplied them 
such fine stuff as muslin, must have been not only a civi* 
lized people but more advanced than the then other nations 
in that particular respect, viz-, the art of producing cloth 
and muslin, goes without saying and is incapable of being 
contradicted. 

From all the foregoing it may be safely concluded 
that culture and civilisation in India was evolved gradually 
by the antochthones of Peninsular India by stages. That 
the evolution of culture was continuous without any break, 
though gradual. The culture, after the neolithic age, 
spread gradually to other parts of India during chaloolithic 
and later ages. And as the people that occupied Peninsular 
India were Dravidians, it is undoubted that Dravidians 
first evolved a culture in India* 

The Dravidians had their own language, which ulti- 
mately developed into four main languages, the Tamil, 
Kannad or Kanarese, Telgu, and Malayalam, and various 
other languages and dialects allied to one or the other of 
the four main languages* 
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Accordtog to H&sbop Oldweli, a great and autborite. 
live aeholar of Pravidian langoagee, the Dravidiaoe went 
on merriij tU) Aryans spread into the DecfSin and mixed 
with Dravidians, as represented by Ramayana and Adaba- 
bbarata« the two great epics of India. The following may 
be stated as marbs of Dravidian civiUzidion:'-^* 

(1) They bad their own kings who lived in strongly 
built bouses and villages and towns and ruled over small 
territories* 

(9) The Kings had minslrela that sapg to glorify them 
on festive occasions. 

fS) They bad their own characters ( pictographic 
according to Dr. Hall ) and wrote with a stylus on palmyra'* 
leaves* ( All species of palm are a characteristic of spntb 
India )• 

(4) They bad religion and apknowledged the 
existence of God ( Shiva or Linga ) representing the male 
energy. 

(5) Some sort^ of marriage system existed among 
them. 

(5) They knew and used ordinary metals> except tin^ 
lead and zinc. They also knew all planets, ordinarily known 
to ancients^ excluding mercury and eaturn. 

(7) They knew numbers upto a hundred and even 
upto a thousand. 

(8) They knew herbal medicines and their use. 

<9) They manufactured all necessary articles of life 
by mpnna of the arts weaving, dyeing, pottery etc. 

* Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
languages. 
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(10) They were well acquainted with agriculture* 

(U) They made and used canoes add boats and even 
ships ( small-decked coasting vessels ). 

(12) They loved wars and were adept in the use oC 
bows, arrows, spears and swords ( iron swords ). 

(13) They bad their own I revenue system, which 
still persists in some form in southern India* 

(14) t They carried on trade with ancient Egyptians* 

These conclusions have been further corroborated and 
strengthened by recent finds of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa, which have proved the excellence of an advanced 
state of civilization of a people that flourished in the sites 
of the finds* § Mohenjo Daro and for the matter of that 
also Harappa in the Panjab, and several other sites in the 
Indus valley are cities of a pre-Aryan nation whose civiliza- 
tion was in a highly flourishing state, which may be fully 
styled the proto-civilization of India- Accordingly, Mohenjo 
Daro and other similar sites in Sind and the Panjab are 
the most important arcbaelogical sites in India* ” 

A good idea of the advanced condition of the Indus 
civilization .will be formed from the following * extract;-^ 


I This is disputed by Dr* Altekar of Hindu University, 
Benaras* See his “ Village communities of Western 
India”, p* 135* t Ibid, page 134 may be noted in 
addition. § Rev- Fr* H. Heras, Mohenjo Daro-^The 
paost important Arofaoelogical site in India* * Mobenjo 
Daro and Indus civilization by Sir John Marshall; the 
preface pp*, V-VIII* 
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* They exhibit the Indus peoples of the fourth and third 
niillaniu B. C., in possession of a highly developed culture in 
which no vestige of Indo-Iryan influence is to be found. Like 
the rest of western Asia, the Indus country is still in the Ohalcoli* 
thic age— that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. Their society 
is organised in cities; their wealth derived mainly from agriculture 
and trade, which appears to have extended far and wide in all 
directions. They cultivate wheat and barley ns well as the date 
palm. They have domesticated the humped Zebu, buffalo, and 
short'horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, elephant and camel; 
but the cat and probably the horse are unknown to them. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless were 
yoked. They are skilful metal workers; with a plentiful supply of 
gold, silver and copper. Lead, too, and tin are in use, but the latter 
only as an alloy in the making of Bronze wilh spinning and 
weaving they are thoroughly conversant. Their weapons of war 
and of the chase are the bow and the arrow, spear, axe, dagger, 
and mace. The sword they have not yet evolved; nor is there any 
evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other imple- 
ments, hatchets, sickles, saws, chisels, and razors are made of both 
copper and bronze; knives and celts sometimes of these metals, 
sometimes of chert or ^ther hard stones. For the crushing of grain 
they have the muller and saddle-qnem but not the circular grind- 
stone. Their domestic vessels are commonly of eartbernware 
turned on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encaustic 
designs; more rarely they are of copper, bronze cr silver. The 
ornaments of the rich are made of the precious metals or of copper^ 

sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience ivory, caraelian and other 
stones, foi the poor, they are usually of shell or terra-cotta. 

Figurines and toys for which there is a wide vogue, are of terra- 
cotta, and shell and faience are freely used, as they aire in Sumer 
and the West generally, not only for personal ornaments but for 
inlay work and other purposes. With the invention of writing 


* Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization, preface, pp. V-VIT. 
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tlie Indus peoples are also familiar and employ for this purpose a 
form of script which, though pecnlier to India, is evidently analo- 
gous to other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the nearer 
East. 

To the extent thus briefly summarised the Indus culture 
corresponded in its general features with the Chaleolithic cultures 
of the Western Asia and Egypt. In other respects, however, it 
was peculier to Sind and the Punjab and as distinctive of those 
regions as the Sumerian culture was of Mesopotamia or the 
Egyptian of the valley of the Nile. Thus to mention only a few 
salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively 
restricted at this period to India and was not extended to the 
western world until two or throe thousand years later. Again there 
is nothing that we know of in pre-historic Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or anywhere else in Western Asia to compare with the well- 
built baths and commodions houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. 
In those countries, much money and thought were lavished on the 
building of magnificent temples for the gods and on the palaces 
and tombs of kings, but the rest of the people seemingly had to 
content themselves with insignificant dwellings of mud. 

In the Indus valley, the picture is reversed and the finest 
structures are those erected for the convenience of the citizens. 
Temples, palaces, and tombs there may of course have been, but 
if so, they are either still undiscovered or so like other edifices as 
not to bo readily distinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, 
Mr. Woolly has unearthed a group of moderate-sized houses of 
burnt brick which constitute a notable exception to the general 
rule; but these disclose such a striking similarity to the small and 
rather loosely built structures of the latest levels at Mohenjo-daro, 
that there can be little doubt as to the influence under which they 
were erected. Be this, however, as it miy, wo are justified in 
seeing in the Great Bath of Mohenjo-darQ and in its roomy and 
serviceable hnusns, with their nbiquitou'^ wcdls aiid hathrooiiiH and 
2-8 • . 



elubofuto 8} stoiiii! ol’ drainage, evidence that the ordinary towns- 
lioople enjoyed here a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled 
in other parts of the then civilized Avorld. 

fiqually peculiar to the Indus valley and stamped with an 
individual character of their own are its art and its religion. 
^^othing that we knew of in other countries at this period bears 
any resemblanas in point of style, to the miniature faience models 
of rams, dogs, and other animals or to the intaglio engravings on 
the seals, the best of which — notably the humped and shorUhorii 
bulls — are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling 
for lime and plastic form that has rarely been surpassed in glyptic 
art; nor would it be possible, until the classic ago of Greece, to 
match the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human statuettes 
from Harappa figured in Plates X and XI. In the religion of 
the Indus peoples there is much, of course, that might be paralleled 
in other countries. This is true of every pre-historic and of most 
historic religions as well. But, taker, as a whole their religion is 
so cAaroc^snstica/Zy Indian as hardly to be distinguishable from 
still living Hinduism or at least from that aspect of it which is 
bound up with animism and the cults of Shiva and the Mother 
Goddess — still the two most potent forces in popular worship. 
Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have 
had in store for us, none perhaps is more remarkable than this 
discovery that Slmcism iim a history going hack to the Chalcoluhic 
Age or perhaps even farther stilly and that it thus takes its place 
as the most ancient living faith in the world. 

But it is in regard to the early civilization, not of India alone 
but of the whole ancient Orient that these new discoveries seein 
likely to revolutionize existing ideas. The miportance of the role 
played by palaeoliihic man in India has long been recognised md : 
from a typological eainparison of palaeolithic and neolithic artefacts 
the inference has been drs\wn that it was actually on Indian, Soil 
that the latter teas iifst envolml from the former. Be this view 
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oofreot or not, there can be no question that the north-west of 
India with ite vast, well-watered plains, with its abnndanee of 
game, its warm bnt variable climate— more propitious perhaps then 
than ^now---and with its network d£ rivers affoVding ready meaqs 
commonication and iritorcourso, must have offered a specially 
favourable field for the advancement of oarly society, alike when 
man was in the hunting stage and later when he had turned 
himself to agriculture and the domestication of animals or was 
opening up commerce with distant lands. At present our researches 
carry us hack no further than the fourth iiiilhMinium B. C. and 
have lifted bnt one corner of the veil that hides this remarkable 
civilization, but even at Mohenjo-Daro there are still several earlier 
cities lying, one below the other, deeper than the spade has yet 
penetrated, though the permanent rise of the subsoil water pre- 
cludes the hope of our over being able to explore the earliest settle- 
ments on this site. It can hardly be doubted that the story already 
unfolded will be carried still further back on other sites, of which 
there are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind and 
Baluchistan. One thing that stands out clear and unmistakable 
both at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, is that the civilization hitherto 
revealed at these two places is not an incipient civilization, but 
one already age-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many 
millennia of human endeavour behind it. Thus Jndia must hence- 
forth be recognized, along with Persia, Mesopoteinia and Egypt^ 
as one of the most important areas where* the civilizing processes 
of society were initiated and developed. I do not mean to imply 
by this that India can claim to be regarded as the ci^adle of civiliza- 
tion; nor do I think on the evidence at present available that that 
claim can bo mafde on behalf of any one country in particular. In 
»y view the civilization, of the (yhalccliihic and succeeding ages 
resulted from the combined efforts of many countries, each contH- 
bating, a certain quota towards the common stock of knowledge. 
JPvom the Neolithic if not from the PAlaeoKthic Age onwatys the 
most popalatOd regions were undoubtedly the groat river vMleys 
pf Bouth and South-West Asia and Northern Africa, ^Where the 
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«oki was nuvar intense, where food and water were ready to the 
band of man, where pastarage was good, irrigation feasible, and 
eonimnnioation easy along the conrses of tbe nntural water; .way^« 
In each of these river-valleys, on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates as on those of the Karntn, the Helinud on the Indus, 
mankind may be assumed to have equal chances of development 
and it is natural to suppose that progress in one - direction or 
another was being made in all those regions simultaneously and 
doubtless in many others besides. If this view which is surely 
the most rational one, be accepted, if wo regard this wide-flung 
civilization of the Afrasian belt as focussed in various centres and 
developed by the mutual efforts of different peoples, we shall 
bettor understand how, despite its general homogeneity, it 
nevertheless comprised many widely different branches, each of 
which, in its own sphere, was able to maintain its local individual 
character. . * 

Tbia long extract} that jiistifles itself, may be sum* 
riiarized into tbe following: 

(1) The vast plains of Northern India afforded a 
favonrable field in point of olioiate and natural resonroas 
for the people there to evolve a oultnre of their own 
from the huntingyStage to a better mode of settled life 
pf agricnltnre and commerce- 

II 

(2) Man played an important role in India daring 
bhe Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and Ohalcolitbio Ages* 

(3) The Indus civilizatiou, had its own diatinotive 
features, though; it resembled; tbe Ohalcolitbio cnltures 
oi'rWesteni. Asia' and Egypt* ^ 

• fif)! Ilf!,! .u I " I J ' ■ . ' ; ' ■ ■ fi 

, 1 ^ .{(4;),..,.4>^tpud. Roligipa werp peculiar to Indus- Galley: 
diyilizatipn, aud.stauiped U .with. iudividu^ chacaoter t of > 
their-pwn*; /'lA f /.i .. /..•‘•a . lii.-ioA' ')•) 
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(6) The oivilizafiion was of a highly developed 
type, M may be known from the articles of food and dress, 
ornaments of various kind* and metals, agricultural and 
oommeroial acdvities, the village and civic life of the 
people and the script used by them* 

(6) The civilization flourished in the fourth milleni* 
um B. G., before the immigration of Aryans into India* 
The civilization, therefore, was pre>Aryan with no signs 
of Aryan influence on it* Evidently it was due wholly 
to the activities of the people that lived there* 

That these Indus people were in communication 
with other parts of India, particularly South India, and 
with other parts of the world and carried on trade with 
the people there for the supply of materials required, 
will be evident from the following: — 

t “ Besides gold and silver, the Indus people were 
familiar with copper, tin and lead. The respective 
sources from which these metals were obtained are un- 
certain* The metals may have been mined within the 
confines of India itself, where all* of them, including 
even tin, are obtainable; or they may have been imported 
from neighbouring countries to the north and west; 
namely, Persia, which yields each and every one of them; 
or from Afghanistan, which yields gold, silver, copper^ 
and lead; or from Arabia, which yields gold, silver ani^ 
dopper; or frOm Tibet which yields gold- Gold, according 
t6 Sir Edwin Pasooe, is likely to have come from the 
dibtitli IbdiA rather than from otb^r quarters, s inna from 

t MohenjoDaro, biySIr dohh Mar^4li, Vol. 1, pp* 29-30. 





early historic times it has tklways been the ^ovtk of the 
Peninsula {Uydernbad^ Myaote^andthe Madfas hreaidettcyi) 
that has supplied the bulk of InJia's gold, and in some of 
the miaes there workings of ancient date are still to be 
seen. A fact that lends support to this oonjeottire is 
that much of the gold of Mobenjo Daro and Harappa is 
alloyed with a mbstantiul percentage of silrer, and this 
alloy ( eleclronf as it is commonly known ) is found in Kolar 
gold fields of Mysore nnd at Anantpur in Madras, but not 
in other districts from which the Indus people would 
have been likely to procure it* And another fact which 
also strengthens this conjecture is that the green 
amazon stonet of which more will be said anon, almost 
certainly came f om Mljvi hills, thus showing that there 
must have been commercial intercourse at this time 
between Sind and the south of the Peninsula.x)«xCopper 4 
was imported .in large quantities, was obtainable either 
from Rajputana nr Baluchistan, or further afield from 
Kashmere, Afghanistan, Persia, or Madras; but the 
presence of an appreciable amount of lead indicates, in 
the opinion of archaeological chemists, that it came 
either from Rajputana or Baluchistan or Persia, in all 
of which area lead is found in association with copper 
ore* ” ( All Italics ours ) 

Further on it is said there § “ Semi*precioii3 stones 
were used with fine co'our efi/ct-i for beads and other 
ornaments- Of these the majority, including the rock 
crystal. Haematite, agate, chalcedony, onyx, carnalian, 
jasper, tiband jasper, bloodsto-io, plasma, tachylite, and 

S Qp. oit. pp>j3i?32* 




the exquisite azare*blue napheline>So(laiitet were obtainable 
from Rajputana, the Punjab, Kathiawar, or Central India. 
Some like haematite, which ia found up the Persian Gulf 
as well aa in Rajputana, t'le Punjab, the Central Proviticea 
and Bihar, or pla«tna vvliieh is foiinil in tlie beds of the 
Kfifhna and Godavari rivers as well ns in Itajpiitana, may 
have come from further >ifi“ld, hut, it is sa^er to assume 
that they cnme from the nearer regions, with which trade 
in other commodities is known to have been itoin^ on. 
On the other hand, the nearest spot from which the 
beautiful green atnaz tn stone ( a variety of microline 
falspar ) could be got, was Ihdbetln in the Nilgins, far 
away in South India, and it is prolmhie that amethyst was 
procured from the Deccan trap. ” “ Besides the metals 

ami minerals detailed ab >ve, several other materials, 
natural or artiiicial, were in use for ornamental purposes 
as well as for making various small articles. E.'ccluding 
pottery these materials weret hone, ivory, shell, faience, 
and vUrilied paste- Buie innst have been ea>ily obtaina- 
ble in the locality, and ivory is a commodity of which 
there has always been an abundant supply in India. 
Shells of many kinds and in large qiij^utities were imported 
from the coasts of India as well as from the Persian gulf 
and the Red Sea, and the shell industry played a hardly 
less important part in the Indus Valley than it did in 
Sumer, though shell in-lay-work does not seem to have 
been elaborated to quite the same degree as in the latter 
country etc. etc,” 

But who the aptliprs of this civilization were is the 
most prominent and important question that arises and 
requires to be determined. Atid if it is settled that the 



people of the Indus valley were Dravidians^ our conclu* 
sions (I) that in pre* Aryan times there was a highly 
developed civilization in India and (2) it was the Dravidian 
civilization, will have another incontrovertible proof. 

Scholars interested in the early history of man have 
been busy finding the authors of this ancient civilization. 
Though Sir John Aiarshall and his collaborators have 
definitely proved with a profusion of arguments that 
inhabitants of Mohenjo Oaro were certainty pre-Aryan, 
they are not definite about their race. They merely give 
their opinion that the Muhenjo Daro people were probably 
Dravidtans and the civilization was probably theirs, as may 
be seen from the following: — 

* It may be, nay it is m;)re than likoly, that this civilization 
was the offspring, not of any one race in particular, but of several- 
born, perhaps, rather of the soil itself and of the rivers than of the 
varied breeds of men which they sustained. For, as fur ba^ as 
its history can be traced, tlie population of Sind and the Panjab 
has been a blend of many diverse elements, and there is no reason 
for assuming that it was other than heterogeneous in the earlier 
age with which wo are ^w concerned. 

To retnrn to the supposed connection between the Indees 
people and the Sumerians — it may be recalled that, before any 
thing whatever had been discovered of the Indus Civilization 
Dr. H. R. Hall proposed to locate the home land of the Sumerians 
somewhere to the east Mesopotamia, and suggested that they 
might belong to the same ethnic type as the Dravidians of India, 
who, though now restricted to the south of India, are believed on 
linguistic and ethnological grounds to have once populated virtually 
the whole of the penjnsula, including the Punjab, Sind, and 
Baluchistan, where as is well knivvii, the OiMt^ lian speech is etill 

*Moh«njo Daro and Indus Civilization pp. 108-110. 
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preserved in the lunguago o£ the Br&bilis. Following on the dis* 
coveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa which revealed various 
points of resemblance between the material caltnres of these 
places and of the Burner, it was natural that a fresh impetus should 
be given to this theory and that the resemblances referred to 
should be interpreted as additional proof of its correctness. 
Pending, however, the discovery of further evidence, it is well 
that we should realize on whnt a very insecure basis this theory 
really rests. What in effect is the supposed similarity of type 
between these two races — the Stiniorians and the Dravidians — 
which is coming to be accepted as an established fact. Sir Arthur 
Keith says that the people who spoke Siimeriun were dolichocepha- 
lic, with large brain capacity, like a certain section of the Pre- 
dynastic Egyptians and like the present day Mesopotamians. 
“They had, ’’ he writes, “big, long, and narrow heads; their 
affinities were with the peoples of the (Jaucasian or European type; 
and we may regard South-AV^estern Asia as their cradle land until 
evidence leading to a different conclusion (xnnes to light. ” Mr. 
Wooley also states that, judging by their physical type, the 
Sumeiiiins “ were of the Indo-European stock, in appearance not 
unlike the modern Arabs, ” On the other hand. Professor 
Langdon holds the view that the dolichocephalic skulls found at 
Kish were Semitic and the brachycephalic ones Sumerian. If, 
however, wo are uncertain about the physical type of the Sumeri- 
ans, we arc just as uncertain about that of the ancient Dravidians, 
For the very good reason that we possess no remains 

whatever that can bo identified wdth them. The Modern Dravidiaii 
stock is officially described as being “ of short stature, complexion 
very dark, approaching black; hair plentiful with an occasional 
tendency to curl; eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes 
depressed at the root but not so as to make the face appear flat. ’’ 
It would be absurd to assume that this represents the Dra vidian 
type of 5000 years ago. In the case of the Brahui spoakin^jr people 
of Baluchistan wo know that, though they have preserved the 
Dravidic speech of their ancestors, they have entirely failed to 
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preserve their raciul character, which thanks to continuous recruit- 
lueiit from without has now becoino mainly Iranian; anti we know 
also that the Dravidian type in the south of the Peninsula has been 
largely transformed by the free admixture of aboriginal, i, 6, 
Proto-Austroloid blood as well perhaps as of other elements. So 
shadowy, indeed, is the distinction between the Dravidians and 
many of the aboriginals, that in the case of the Munda speaking 
people most authorities are inclined to doubt . if any distinction 
at all can be drawn. Any attempt, therefore to equate the Siimeri- 
ans with the ancient Dravinians is complicated at the outset by 
the difficulty of detining either the Sumerian or the Dravidian 
type. If, as most authorities on the subject maintain, the Dravidi- 
ans came out of the west and entered India as invaders, we might 
suppose that they were originally related to the Mediterraneans who 
are represjented at Kish, Anan, Nal, and Mohenjo-Daro ( where 
the largest proportion of skulls belong to this type ), and that the 
type was subsequently transformed in India itself by intermarriage 
with proto-Austroloids and others. If, however, they were indigo 
nous, as others hold, in India, we must suppose that they were 
])roto-Austroloids in origin and developed their Dravidian character 
by intermingling with foreign elements and by processes of natural 
evolution. But in whatever direction they may have moved, 
whether from East to West or West to East, it w^ould obviously be 
very rash in the present uncertain state of our knowledge to 
endeavour to identify as “ Dravidian.” either the skulls classed by 
(Colonel Sewell as proto- Australoids ( Nos. 2, 11, and M.,) or those 
classed as Mediterranean. ( Nos« 6, 7, D, 10, 19,26); rasher 
still to identify any of the.se .skulls as “ Sumerian. ” 

So also as far as the script of Mohenjo Daro is 
concerned Sir John is equally undecided, as may be 
noted from the excerpt reproduced here as follows:— 
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* Of tho lan^asioo of thoso toxts III l ie more can he said at 
present than that there is no reason for c*onnecling it in any way 
with Sanskrit. The Indus Civilization was pre-Aryan, and the 
Indus language or lan«raages must have been pre-Aryan also. 
Possibly one or other of them ( if, as seems likely, there was more 
than one ) was Dravidio. This, for three reasons seems a most 
likely conjecture — firsl because Dravidio, tpealing people were the 
preenrsors of the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the 
only people likely to have been in possession of a euUure as advanced 
as the Indus culture; secondly, because on the other side of the 
Kirthar Range and at no great distance from the Indus valley the 
Brahuis of Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island 

of Dravidic speech which may well bo a relic from Pro-Aryan 
times, w’hen Dravidic was perhaps the common language of those 
parts; thir<lly, because the Dravidic languages being agglutinative^ 
it is not unreasonable to look for a possible connection between 
them and tho agglutinative language of Humor in the Indus Valley, 
which, as we know, had many other close ties with Sumer. This 
is a conjecture, however, which there is no tangible evidence to 
support. The skeletal remains, as we shall presently see, point to 
the presence here of elements from four different ra(;es, viz. Proto- 
Austroloids, Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Mongolo-Alpines, blit 
it is quite impossible to affirm whether any of those spoke Dravidic. 
The Eastern Alpines are hardly likely to have done so, since there 
is no trace of their stock among the modern Dravidic-speaking 
races of India. And we should naturally expect the language of 
the Proto-Austroloids to have belonged to the Munda rather than 
Dravidic group. Western Alpines are said to be stiongly represented 
among the Kanarese-speaking peoples of the H'estern Deccan and 
Mysore^ but if racial characteristics can be taken into account in this 
problem of language, -it is clearly the long-headed Mediterraneans 

• Mohonjo Daro and Indus Civilization, page 42. 
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who have the strongest claim to a connection by blood with the 
Dravidians and are most likely to have used a Dravidio speech. 
May it be that these same Mediterraneans — who are. traceable 
across the whole sojuth of the Afrasian belt — spoke agglutinative 
languages and that they, perhaps, more than any others, were the 
raee at the back of this far*flnng civilissation of the Ohnlcolithio 
Age ? ( Italics ours ), 


But other scholars of Archaeology, well versed in 
reading the ancient script of Mohenjo Daro and others, 
have maintained exactly what we have maintained in 
the foregoing. The credit so for goes wholly and solely 
to Father Heras of Saint Zavier’s College, Bombay, 
who has worked indefatigably at deciphering the scripts 
of Indus Valley and proved that it was the Dravidians 
that lived not only in the Indus Valley and the Deccan 
but were spread all over India. It is the Dravidians, 
he says, that flourished in India before the Aryans, 
still a backward tribe, poured into India from the banks 
of Volga, conquered the Dravidians by their superior 
physical force, and borrowed and assimilated the civi- 
lization flourishing there. It follows that the Aryans 
later evolved a culture called Aryan civilization, which 
is hence a composite civilization, composite of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements- , 

Father Heras has written several articles that 
have appeared in different magazines such as, “ The 
Journal of Indian History, “ The New Review ”, “ Tke 
Karnatak Historical Review ”, and others. In all these 
he has placed before the readers bis interpretations of 
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sev^l Mohenjo Daro scripts and inscriptions* These 
interpretations are highly technical ai^d will not 
ordinarily interest readers. It is, therefore, thought 
best to reproduce extracts from his writings as follows. 
He is decisively of opinion that Mohenjo Daro script 
and language were proto-Dravidian, the parent of the 
present Dra vidian script aUd languages. That it is so 
he proves in the following: — • 

* Tbo Mohenjo-Daro script is pictophonographic and has 
affinities with other ancient scripts, which extend from Raster 
Island in the east to Spain in the west. 

I 

The writing oE Mohenjo-Daro is a script between pictorial and 
phonetic, closely connected with the ancient scripts used by people 
near India; the Chinese, the Sumerians, and the Egyptians. 

The study of the inscriptions of Mohenjo-Daro showa that these 
signs can be divided into simple signs and phonectie combinations^ 
Again, every sign can be simple and compound. Those that are 
simple and which are the basis of the whole script, are pictorical 
and phonetic. Among the pictorial signs some are quite obviously, 
natural signs. For Instance it is not difficult to represent a man 
with five strokes, after the manner of pre-historic, Stone Age 
designs: Similarly (1) a fish, (2) a bird, * (3) a tree, (4) a chair, 
(5) even certain local expressions as “ up (fi) “ under 
(7) “ Sideways ”, can be easily represented by signs. 

There is another kind of signs which can be said to be con- 
ventional. It is not easy to represent a cloud by means of a 
drawing. But once a sign is found (8) with such a meaning, one 
can easily conclude that it is a pictorial sign. Similarly the 
diagram of a rhombus (9) does not suggest any natural and direct 

^ Light on Mohenjo Daro Riddle-^ The New Review, July 1936, 

and La Scrittura Di Mohenjo Daro, Asiatica, Roma 1937. 
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mMniag. lu reality it is believed that that diagram represents 
“ losanghe ” according to the anthropological principle. Bnt in our 
script the sign in qaestion represents the word ‘house’ and it 

certainly is the representation of the plan of a house according to 
the convention. 

In the compound signs, the composition may be the joining 
of simple signs, or of simple signs and dctermiiiaii« 0 «i|^s.^faesimple 
signs are, in practioe, joined by oominning them or coliegating 
them. For one who knows the simple signs, it is not difhcnlt to 
find odt the value of tkese compound signs. 

Another kind of compound rtgns in the script of Mohenjo- 
Daro has one or more determinative signs. These have no 
determinate valne in themselves, bnt they give a determinate value 
to the signs which they affect. 

Finally the phonetic combinations which wc find in this .script 
are also numerous and very interesting. Two signs put one near 
the other can so combine as to assume a quite different meaning. 
For instance the sign (33) ir = dwelling and (31) alar = dower, give 

(35) iralar, a well known ancient Indian tribe, still existing in 
Arcot districts in tbeNlfadras Presidency. Similarly the 2 signs 

(36) adn-this, and (37) ir°=to be, make (38) adir=to tremble. 
In tins script 62 different'eombinations have been discovered. 

Being Dravidians, the inhabitants of Molienjo-Daro and 
northern India naturally spoke a Dravidian language; yet this 
language was not one of the Dravidian languages now spoken in 
India, bnt probably their parent, which may l)e called proto- 
Dravidian. 

The largest proportion of the words urad, in proto- Dravidian 
are alro found in Tamil. .This confiriivs the common belief that 
Tamil is the oldest of the present Dravidian languages. But some 
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proto- Dravidiuii words are fouud not in Tamil) but in some other 
Dravidian language. For instance, * pagil ’ ( to be afflicted, to 
be in distress), is found only in Kannada; ^ kadetla-feoditb 
( at the end and at the beginning), is now osed only in Thk, 
though the words ^ kade ^ and ^ kodi ’ also exist in ^ther 
Dravidian languages. 

One might perhaps expect to find many proto-Dravidian 
words in Brahui; but this language has lost many of its original 
words through the influence of Baluchi, Sindhi and Persian, which 
are spoken in its present habitat. Even purely Dravidian words 
like ‘ Kan ' ( eye ) and ‘ Kal ' ( stone ) have been converted into 
^ Khan ’ and ^ Khal \ which contain the un-Dravidian aspirate Kh. 

Proto-Dravidian naturally resembles Hale-Kannada more 
closely than modern Kannad. Similarly, it is nearer to Sangam 
Tamil than to modern Tamil. But this obviously refers to tlie 
words and not to the grammatical forms which arc totally absent 
in the proto-Dravidian language. 

In this proto-Dravidian language the construction of the 
phrase is generally the same as in the modern Dravidian languages 
The inscription on the Mohenjo-Daro seal No. 321 may serve as 
an example: — 

* Kalar minavar Kan Eada cr valvidadu 
KalakCirav val Kurangar uul \ 

The inscription may be thus translated: 

^Tbe four strong Kuratigas from among the people of the 
united countries of ( who possessed ) the fort ( which was ) seeu^ 
crossed and taken over by the strong-legged Minas. ’ 

It is also interesting to And in these inscriptions proto* Dravidian 
phrases and expressions which arc used in niodern Dravidian 
languages. 



for iastonee, H. No. 44: ‘tultavittil ‘in the glittering^^ 
house ‘ tal ’ mtoas / to glitter’, in order to emphasize this 
glittering, the tvord is often repeated at present. So it was in 
ancient times. 

' M. D. No, I'J!): — Muuudayadu. The whole inscription, 
informs us that in winter the weather is of three . garments ”. 
Now the Gandas, a kaniiada-speaking tribe found in the Western 
Ghats, express the intensity of cold by the number of blankets 
they put on. They say for instance, ‘ mdrn Kambali chali ’, 
( three blankets cold ) the very expression used in the inscription. 

Very often ‘ mngil ’ is used in the sense of ‘ rainless cloud ’, 
and ‘ Karmugil ’ as * rain-cloud ’, while there is another sign for 
‘ male ’, ’ rain as, in modern Tamil. Similarly the expressions, 

‘ m&nkan ’ “ three-eyed ” and ‘ munminkan * ‘ three fish-eyed 
referring to Shiva are very fre<jaently found in the inscriptions. 

This is not the place to refer to the number of Dravidiau 
tribes mentioned in the Mohenjo-Daro and Hsrappa epigraphs. 
What we have said above will suffice to show the nature of the 
language used in the so called Indus valley inscriptions throw 
some light on the Mohenjo-Daro riddle, which when finally 
solved will enable us. to admit that great ancient onlture which 
had hitherto been called by different names, but which may in 
future be denominated “ proto-Dravidian ”, or rather * proto-Indian ’ 
culture. • ■ 

He elaborates the same point and proves by reading 
the scripts that civilization first arose in India and 
spread Westward. He remarks in the journal of the 
University of Bombay, July, 1936, “ The present 

writer is of opinion that these proto-Indian people, 
migrating westwards in a later period, settled in 
Southern Mesopotamia and became the Sumerians, a 
contention which will be proved at length in the work 



menfciaHed above. ( The work referred to is Proton. 
Indian script and civilization. ” ) He estc^lishes the 
conclusion in the following way: — 

§ The Gonseqaence deduced by Sir John Marshall after thp 
Study of the Mohenjo Daro remains that this civilization pobably 
is Dravidian is now fully confirmed by the decipherment 
by the present writer of about one thousand eight hundred inscrip- 
tions found iu all these sites. 

First of all there are three signs the values of wjiiiGli qan n^ly 
be explained in Dravidian languages. Only in Dravidian languages 
these three signs, which evidently represent a fish, may hsyc the 
same phonetic values corresponding to three JiffiH'ent 
according to the three differences shown in the signs theiiisnl>Kes. 
If we suppose, for instance, that the languages of Mobeu].o 
wore Sanskrit and we read the three above signs Umtiyg, or even 
UIN A—n. word borrowed from Dravidian laogaages-s^these two 
words in Sanskrit have no other meaning thin fish and therefore 
we shall not be able to give a proper meaning to the two other 
signs. 

Moreover, in these inscriptions a ouinher of plionetic comhijU^ 
tions of signs havo been found which also prove thiiit the language 
of Mohenjo-Daro cannot but be Dravidian.* Fiacli sign separntely 
has its independent value and meaning. But when the signs arc 
united, their values combine and this third reading has a tobilly 
different meaning. 

A much more powerful argument to determine the language 
famUyis the construction of the phrase which is purely and 
oxclu^yely Dravidian. It is a conptruQtion which may he 
qualificativa: fdie main word is always relegated to tbs and; 

is preceded by a number of qualificatives which have likewise 

" • 

§ Journal o£ Indian History, Vol. XVI, pirt I. 
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otker^quiilifiea lives of their own. Moreover^ according to Dra vidian 
cQ^tmotion the verb mnst'iilways be at tiie end of the sentence 
and the adjectives in front of the nouns. 

Dravidian languages do not knovr the relative pronoun. 
Accordingly no relative pronoun has ever been found in the 
inwriptions, though possessive aud demonstrative pronouns are 
often come across. Instead of the relative pronouii they use a 
pditiciple, for instance: 

IREKERA in Tamil. Thus for instance, instead of saying 
“ Who’ is ”, they say “ being ”. 

- The decipherment of the inscriptions of the Indus valley has 
supplied us with yet another proof of the Dravidian family of the 
language spoken there. Almost mechanicrlly I had placed the 
respective values under each sign in every inscription. Last 
October,...! could go to Nallur, Jaffna ( Ceylun ) to revise 
all my interpretations with Rev. Fr. S. Gnana Prakasar, 0. M. I, 
■who is rightly held as the foremost Dravidian philologist What 
was not my surprise when while reading my interpretations 
of the inscriptions, Fr. Gnana Prakasar discovered about twenty- 
five fragments of poetry. These verses are written in different 
metres, five of then^being written in the famous RURAL metre, 
'Ae most beautiful metre of Tamil literature. Our readers will 
like to read one of these* fragments of poetry properly scanned. 
The, inscription found in one of the Mohenjo Daro objects 
rea^s as' folloMrs*— 

Nan rururu tuku adu karutnugil firveli urUr 
Etjn e^q rn uyarel ir ar ire p£r kadavul. 

Which means: “ The ^ben -God who has the two paths of the 
taoky high sun reaching the yekf^ Oi^r (is) outside, the country 
of the rain clouds of the apprdiiiiliing thunder-sounding scale 

• ... j ' • . .1 ' 

Now this inscription contains twa versea. that are scanned in 
the following way: [Orfirii 





* Nail rnrnra I tiikii ndn I knrumi^gil ur I voK or&r II 
, i . ' B<3[« etu I ru i uyarel l ir ar ire ! perki^vul. , , - 

, ■ ; ' ■ ■ ; I , 1 , , . • I ’ , i : ■ , 

. The ronaaipe of the oUios discoyered the Indus VaUey, 
being {thuarefore nearly Dravidian, .offer uni^qe, oiato, rials .fo|pj .t|ie,^ 
study of the pre-Aryan civilization of India which t^it^rto vrM, 
only known through stray and, qndireqt. refei^nees in thq Ve(|ae, 
and epics and other works of ancient Sanskrit literature. • . , 

■■■ Contrary tb what was clearly hinted at in those works, it was 
always supposed ^elve or fifteen years ago that the ‘Dravit^hif 
peoples at the time of Aryan invasion were in n totally uncivilized; 
state, almost next to savagery; Thus Mr. Romesh 0. Ontt described- 
first encounters of the two races, in the beginning of -bur century. 
“There was continuous war between the Indo-Aryan and thb daikts 
skinned aborigines during this ago. The aborijpnes retreated 
before the more civilized organization of the Aryan,- bnt hung, 
around in fastness and forest, plundered the peacefnl villages of the: 
Aryans and stable their cattle. With that tenacity which is 
peculiar to barbarians, they fought for centuries as they retreated 
they interrupted the religions sacrifices of the conquerors, despised' 
their “ bright gods ”, and plundered their wealth. But the Aryans 
conquered in the end: the area of civilization widened, waste and 
jungle lands were re-claimed and dotted with villages and towns, 
and the barbarians either submitted to the conquerors or 'retreated 
to the mountains whore their descendants still live. ” ' 

(Such statements could on no account be substantiated by any 
historical source. They were only the Inst expression of the base- 
less feelings of many Dravidian kings and groups of people who 
being unreasonably ashamed of their Dravidian origin, blaiinOd 
Aryan descent. But after the discovery of Mohenjo Daro, Mr. 
R. D. Banerji could daringly challenge all Aryan feelings by 

: : ^ . f, 

* The verse can be transcribed in Tamil; but for want, of Tqinil 
type here it could not be .so done. if. 
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wntf^g that the “ Di^avidians were odrtainly far mdre civilized than 
the Indo-Atjnin tni^ador^. Farther mere, he statest At thU time 
( when they settled in the Panjnb ) the In lo-Aryaas were oarry- 
iij^ oh a ceaseless war with the earlier and tnarh civilized 
inl^ibitahts of the coautry 'Ftiii-) the discovery of th'O idoheh jo 
Daro civilization mai'ks the opening ot a new era of Proto- 
historical research in India by finally settling the ttue and' nn- 
inistakable point of view. 

The relics of Indus valley disclose extraordinary similarity 
wit^ the relics of ancient Sumer. Ihese similarities were already 
{tointod out by several scholars in the Illustrated London News 
dnd elsei^berfl, even before the pnblication of the work of Sir John 
Marshall. These similarities shggest intimate tionnections between 
the Mohenjo Doro people and Sumerians. The study of these 
eoiuliections will nndonbtedly discover the foreign relations of our 
protp-indran people and perhaps will solve the so called Sumerian 
problem. Besides other arguments derived from the study of the 
script and of the inscriptions, it is interesting to note that the 
ancient tradition of Sumer points to the East as the country of 

Origih Cf the §]n(p,crians., Berosns, the Babylonian priest of the 
first century B. t)., has kept two names of the several chiefs who 

brpdgiit civilization and the art of writing to Sumer. One was 
called Oannes, an evident hellonized form of the name Uyanna, 
“ elder brother of the flower ”, a name very common even at 
present among the Tulus. * The other name Odakon, is in this very 
form a Tamilian name which means the master of the boat, ” 
from Oda^ “ boat ”, and Kon, “ lord ”, “ master ”, “ king ”. This 
tradition so faithfully recorded by the Babylonian historian has its 
parallel account in Genesis. After narrating the different genera- 
tions of the sons of Noah, the Biblical account continues thus: 

“ And when they removed from the East, they found a plain 
in the land of Sennaar ( Sumer ), and dwelt in it ”. 

“ Ail'd each one said to his neighbour: come let us make brick 
and bake them with fire. And they bad brick instead of stones, 
^d sdiipo instead of mortar. ” ■ 
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The beautifatty ba[it htittsos f with bHoksjftnd ceiiient which 
have been fonhil at itierijoi liiro seem to ba the best comment 
on this passage dt the Bible. fi\riddntly the redd-and-mad huts of 
Mesopotamia ini pre-'iSatde'rtan days did n6t pletise those who had 
inhabited brlck'bnilt dwellings. 

Bttt the connections with ancient Sumer are not the only 
foreign connections of Moiionjo Daro. A small carving on a 
Steatite Seal sberws a hnllfight scene, altogether similar to those 
that take place in Spain at present. Similar bnll-fights have been 
fodhd represented on the walls of the palace of Minos in Orete. ' 
The anthors of the Minoan Civilisations as well as the Iberians of 
Spain are supposed to belong to the so called Mediterranean race, 
to which according to modern anthropologists the Drayidians 
belong also. This view is now conhrmod by the archaological 
disbdveries at Mohertjo Daro. A good historical illustration of 
sdbh tanrine customs might be found in the so-called “ Bdll 
marriage ” described in the Tamil works of the Sangam period. 
When several young men wore courting a girl, the father of the 
latter used to set loose a bull within a ring. The lad who 
succeeded in c.itehing the bull by the horns proved to be worthy 
of his beloved. 

Among the relics found at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and other 
sites, the collection of steatite seals b of extraordinary importance. 
These seals, as a general rule, bear the Kgnre of an animal in the . 
lower portion, animal which seems to represent the Totem of the 
tribe, viz, a unicorn, an elephant, a bull, a buffalo, a tiger etc.. 
The upper portion of the seals is occupied by an inscription in . 
characters which were totally unknown. The study of these 
characters reveal undreamt of contacts with other nations of the 

ancient world— China, Sumerj .Bgypt, Crete, the Hittites, etc., 
contacts which may prove some ethnological affinities and may 

finally detect the parent of all the scripts used by them. I shall 
only mention one case which is very significant: the sign meaning 
death ” in the Mohenjo' Daro script.. The upper pytion of this 
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sign is the fanernl inonument called Stupa, at a later, period. The 
small narrow lin^sign below is fall o^ interest an(i ineaning.il^e 
sign in -oar script menn **One.”.: Therefore it reads or. Novf.if 
you want to speak of a person we shall write, the determiualive of 
personification of this sign, thus f* This sign oonseqnently reads 
Orvan, “ One person ” This is precisely the sign placed nnder 
the funshtl mound. The whole sign therefore is a piotograph 
representing a person buried under the 'faueral BMond.-; .HoW; this 
sign passes through three stages of simplification within the Mohenjo 
Dnro period. - Now in early Sumerian script, in the tablets of 
Jemedt Nasar, death is expressed by the arrow^like sign only, 
turned 90 degrees to the left as usual, thus: 4 -. 

This, seems to be the last stage of simplification of. this 
sign, impossible to explain in Sumerian writing without reference 
to Mohenjo Daro script. (The above signs of Mohenjo'Daro read, 
Sft, which eiymologioally means “ To fall on one side The 
majority of the corpses buried in Harappa and also the corpses of 
the royal cemetery of Ur were found on one side, practically 
always on the right side ). 

The script of .Mohenjo Daro is a pictophonographic ' script of 
such a logical nature that it may be at times read without knowing 
its meaning. It is a script which tends to depict the sound, when 
in its phonetic signsNt cannot depict the objects meant by the 
sounds. Such a script discloses a clear tendency to become 

alphabetic. When the Aryans entered India, they had no script of 
their own and they adopted this script which was the script of 

their enemies, the Dasyus. Thus the script developed through 
two different channels. In Northern India under the Aryas oiid 
their Aryanisod friends, the Dravidians. In Southern India and: 
Ceylon it developed under its own inventors, the Dravidians, more 
or less influenced by the Aryas of the North and by their Sanskrit 
language. Such is the origin of the two kinds of Brahni characters 
of North and South India, from which all the modern Indian 

alphabets proceed. The value of many of thbse Brahui characteh's 
U still a consonant sound of the primitiye word represented by the 
Mohenjo Daro sign, 



AEter the etady of above one thousand eight hundred inscrip- 
tions whidh upto now have been deciphered by‘ the present writer^ 
it is easy to realize that the wave of migration of the mediterranean 
race which' was supposed to have been from West to East, must 
now be finally settled as having taken place in the opposite direc- 
tion, i. e , from East to West. The development of the script of 
Mohenjo Daio in relation with the bnmerian script, the religion of 
these two countries and that of Egypt, the titles of kings, the 
number of Zodiacal constellations among the proto-Indian people 
and the relative position of these constellations, the changing of 
the proto-Indian constellation of the Harp ( YAl ) for Trnrus ( the 
bull ) which must have taken place in Sumer, the tradition of 
ancient people of Mesopotamia recorded by Berosas, the parallel 
by Biblical account in Gen. II, 1>5, — ail point to the same conclu- 
sion that the migration of the mediterranean race commenced from 
India and extended through Southern Mesopotamia and Northern 
Africa; spread through (3rete, Cyprus, Greece, Italy and SfAin, 
and crossing the Pyrenees reached Central Europe and the British 
Isles. This route starting from (3eylon up to Ireland is marked 
by an interrupted chAin of dolmens and other megaliths, that 
seem to be the relics of this enterprising and highly civilized race 
which is termed the mediterranean by the anthropologists and 
which in India has been quite unreasonably despised under the 
name “ Dravidian ”, 

It has been an error to call the civilization discovered at 
Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and other sites, *‘The Indus Valley 
Civilization, ” for this phrase seems to suggest that such civiliza- 
tion flourished in the Indus Valley only. Relics of the same 
civilization have also been found in the Gangetic valley and in 
Kethfawar. Signs like those of the Indus valley have also been 
discovered in pieces of pottery found in the Tiraievelly dutriet, the 
emithemmod dietriet of India, on tome rookt in the Mlgiru, and 
popery found inthe pre-hittoric tombt of the Hyderabad State. 
The bRdc-ground.of the 2'eiE!«, so-commop in the Deccan, bearing 
images of Rhandoba or another Shaiva deity, is covered with 



similar sign j»o. The Lin^^yats of.Karaalak mark ib^r hpnses 
wi^ tmotber Mohenjo Daro sign, the meaning of which is now 
totally unknown to them. The present writer has lately discovered 
some signs of that script in a pre-historic cave of the Kegolle 
District of Ceylon and also in the earliest Struck Coins of Ceylon 
which bear quite intelligible inscription. 

From the reading of the script the sign of Swastika 
is disclosed and it proves the pre-Aryan Dravidian 
culture as follows: — 

* The name ‘ Svastika ’ is a Sanskrit name which means 
‘ Svrasti-ka “ that which is well being ”. But is the ‘ Svasi^ ’ 
a purely Sanskrit of Aryan Itinchana ? Thousands of years before 
the Aryans invaded India, the inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro, 
belonging to the Dravidian race, used some small square amulets 
with an inscribed ‘ Svastika ’. Besides the svastika is also found 
in their inscriptions* No doubt remains at present about, the 
origin to the Svastika. It is a Dravidian symbol which was adopted 
by the Aryas, as so many other institutions, when they entered 
India. Vet, what was its meaning or symbolism ? 

The Rigveda spdaks of the ‘ purah ’, the forts, of the Dasyus, 
the people of the Mohenjo Daro nation. These forts were really 
walled cities, perfectly laid out with wide streets, and side janes, 
as the remains of the city of Mohenjo Daro clearly show. Aacient 
works, on town planning by Dravidian authors of South India very 
nicely agree with the plauning revealed in the Indus Valley by 
the excavations* One of the different kinds of towarplansing 
explained in those treatises is. the planning called of the ‘ Svastika ’* 

VVhnt is the purpose of this apparently strange planning 1* ft 
was dne to war etiategy* . The pity being well walled, ti>e onfX 

* India, the Empire of Swastika, Coronation Souvenir, Bombay, 
1037 . 




way to euter the town was through gates. AEtcr succeeding in 
opening any of the gates, the array had to remain in the walled 
passage along the city wall before capturing the second gate* 
This gave ample time and opportunity to the defenders of the city 
to destroy the array cajoled into the passage from the top of the 
city walls. This system of planning the cities rendered them 
practically impregnable, and consequently the citizens were safe 
and their properties not liable to suffer from the predatory 
instincts of the neighbours. Many ancient forts in India, for 
instance, those of the Marathas, have their gates constructed in 
this fashion. This sort of city-planning was the cause of the 
prosperity of the city. That is the reason why the design Swastika 
soon became synonymous with prosperity, and its representation 
was used as an amulet and as a benediction. That was the reason 
why when the Aryas entered India, they applied the Vedic benedic- 
tion ‘ swasti ^ with the nominal suliix ‘ka^ to this represention, 
under which name it is still known in the countries of the West.' 

This sign was not only used as an amulet but also as a sign of 
their ancient proto-Indian writing, reading ‘ nalam “ prosperity 
An inscription of Harappa has live Svastikas. 

Similarly this sign is found in some of the early coins of 
Ceylon with a nominal meaning as in the above inscription. 

For when* the Svastiku) following the* path of migration from 
East to West accompained the Dramilas ( Terniiloi, according to 
Herodotus ) of proto-Indian to Crete, Greece, Etruria, Iberia, 
and other countries, it kept the meaning of prosperity of the 
Molienjo Daro and Ceyloii inscriptions. Thus the Svastika 
designed on drinking vessels means, may this drink be the cause 
of prosperity and happiness Similarly this sign engraved both 
on Etruscan funeral urns and on the memorial stones of the 
(vhristian catacombs at Elome is a practical confession of the belief 
in a prosperous future, life, which is \Visli^.Ml to tlio souls of I he 
persons whose remains are kept under it. 

2-11 
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Thub the 8vastika spreading to East and West became 
aniversal. Yet India, the coiibtrj' wliere it was first designed and 
rtod, may still rightly be called “ the Empire of the Svastika 

That the Mohenjo Daro people were ia intercourse 
with the people of Karnatak is proved in the following:— 

« Karnataka and Mohenjo Dara 

The fact that the ancient people of Mohenjo Daro were proto* 
Dravidians— a fact hinted at by Sir John Marshall and confirmed 
by the interpretation of all the inscriptions by the present writer— 
is already a link between all the Dravidian countries, inojnding 
therefore Karn&taka, and Mohenjo Daro. 

Bat the connection between Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro is 
still more explicit than this general interrelation. The people of 
Karnataka are apparently referred to in one of the seal inscriptions 
of Mohenjo Daro ns one of the ancient tribes of the land. 

The complete sign will road Kaiyanir, “ people who have 
“ eyes This evidently refers to a tribe, to a number of people 
called so. The ancient word Kannadigas by which the people of 
modem Karna^ka a>^ mentioned, seems to be but a Sanskrit 
modification of KaV’jmit. 

inscription readsf Kapan er ir ten v6litr nrnp. It means: 
“ Uie harvest of Vdlur that has two cocoannt plantations in which 
the Kananir rose After comparing this inscription with other 
similar inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and Oh&fiha Daro^ 
it is evident that the Kapanirs rose against V61ur, and that a battle 
was fought in the cocoannt plantations. V^lur was a kingdom of 
the tribe of the Minas in South India. The mountains in the 
vicinity of Vdlur were apparently fortified, for they are said to be 
the strength of the dynasty ruling in V^ldr.^ The fortifications 

* The Karnatak Historical Review, July 1937. 




most hnvo boon very hplpfol to tho VOlnr king when bo was 
attocked by tlie Kauanirs. In point of &ibt, thoiigh tho inscription 
does not say who won the day in this war, it Wms evident that 
the defenders of VSlnr were not defeated, otherwise they would 
not hnvo recorded the rise of their enemies in this inscription. 
SliMeeveCr^ere is another inscription that shows the king of V^iur 
sncoessfully fighting against a, tribe who seem to have been allied 
to the Kauanirs, otherwise, the V^lur king would not have marched 
across the Ka^anir country on their qtoontain fastness. The seoond 
inscription is a fragment of proto>Dravidian poetry, of extraordinary 
literary beauty. 

The inscription reads as follows, first line from right to left, 
second line from left to right: 

K&lor mi I nan min I kan kada er I valil adn I 

Kalakurir val I kei kndaga I mil 

which means: “ Many strong Kndagns of ( from ) the people 
of the united countries of ( who had ) the strong house ( fortress ) 
which was seen with the perfection of the fish, crossed and taken 
over by the Hina of the K&lors. ” The K&lors are the robber 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. They are now 
called Kalers. Mina of the K&lors cannot but be Mina, the king 
of VOlhr, who seems to have taken the fortress of the Kni^gas 
( called y&naras after ) by assault. The Ku^gas are the people 
of Ooorg, whoso language is still called Kudagu. 

It seems therefore, that the Kauanirs or the Kannadigas 
already formed a separate tribe amongst tbe Dravidians in those 
early days. Did they speak a different language ? We have not 
sufficient data for replying to this question, but it does not seem 
probable. Yet, the extraordinary distances existing between North 
and South Iqdlo> speoiglly if tbe lack of g<)od means of commu- 
nication is taken into account, naturally brought about dialectal 
forms of s^)eecfa. At least two of these dialectal forms of speech — 
the forerunners of the moilern Kanna<bi ’ forms — already appear 
|n the language of Mohenjo Daro. , , 
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But Wsidos the above two forniii^ there is still the form in 
— ru, which is purely Kannac^. This plural is obtained by adding 
the sign U, ru, onomatopoeic sound for noise, to the sign represent- 
ing the plural objects 

Before ending we must refer to another link still existing 
from those nnoient days between Mohenjo Daro and Karnfttoka. 
The modern lang&yats of the Kannada country depict a sign on 
the walls of their houses, the meaning of which does not seem to 
be known to them. The sign is this: [x^ § 

This sign is often found in the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. It reads kuda and means “ union The 
sign very likely refers to the union of male and female principles 
which is so prominent in the religions tenets of the Viraliaiva sect. 

Finally, that the Aryans came to India from the 
banks of Yolga and arrived at Kathiawar is established 
in the following: — 

* Once settled that the clever traders of the Bal)eru dataka 
were Dravidians, we may safely affirm that they and others of the 
same race beyond doubt were the owners of those round seals 
(and three square -seals ) with proto-Dravidian inscriptions found 
.in lower Mesopotamia. Some of them may have lost their seals or 
died in Sumer and their seals were found in modern times by the 
diligent excavator. Yet, oife final question still remains to be answered: 
from what part of India were they hailing ? In order to give a 
satisfactory reply to this query, wo must turn a number of pages 
in the annals of history to the time when the Aryas were already 
settled in India their new and permanent home. 


§ ( This is not quite correct. The sign is 

the symbolic representation of Shivalinga:— tlhe present Editor ). 

* The origin of the round Proto-Indian seals described in Sumer, 
B> B> and C. I, Annual, 19^38. 




, called Lingamudra, 
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One o{ the meet important provinces in Western India, in iaet 
tbe nearest one to Mesopotamia, iE the shores of the Indos Valley 
are excepted, is Kathiawar. This nome. is .8'^ very recent, one. 
Hefore, this land was known as Saurastra,. “good conntry 
Yet, this does not seem to be its original name. The nnmerons 
temples of Snrya found there seem to point to a special oonneotion 
of the snn. Temples dedicated to Snrya are not very nnmeroiis 
in India, as happened practieinally with all the purely Vedic gods. 
Vet in the small peninsula of Kathiawar one comes across temples 
dedicated to Snrya in many villages and even small hamlets, 
Frabhaspatan otherwise called Somnath Patan may claim three : 
one that has disappeared on the site of Jumma. Masjid, the other 
still stands overlooking Triveni, south east of the town and idle 
third along the river Hiran towards the north. Besides, Miidhera. 
Sfttrapuda, Kinderkheda, Than ( in the Kaniole fort ), Pasthar, 
Kotai, Kanthkot and Arasavali and several other places possess 
temples of Snrya; without mentioning villages like Visarada, 
portadi, and Bagavadar, in which the ancient images of Snrya 
found there give a clear evidence of Surya temples in ancient 
times. There exist also a number of Snrya Kundas as in Mul 
Dwarka and Snrya wells as in Pasthar. What is the explana* 
tion of this exiroardinary devotion of Surya ? 

If Kathiawar were situated on the eastern coast of India, the 
reply to the almve (|uery would not be difficult. Kathiawar 
would have lieen towards sun-rise, from where the sun was hailing, 
and this devotion to the sun would be easily understandable. But 
it is just the opposite. Kathiawar is on the western coast of India. 
The real explanation will be found in the ancient name of Kathia- 
war, Till the time when the name Kathiawar was adopted after 
the Maratba wars of the 18th century, this peninsula was called 
Saurastra, that is interpreted as “ good country. ” But this does 
not seem to lie the most ancient name of Kathiawar. In the 
inwriptions of Rudradaman and;Skanda Gupta at the foot of 
GKroar, Junagadh state, the country is called Surastra, and this 
little difference may be of great importance. Su may be the steip 



^ the derivftfcive aoan Savitre, which from the Vodic period down 
to the pi^sent is one of the names of the Sun. Sti means to go*^,* 
*‘4o move ’V** to impel ” and Sa 4 dtr->Sav.|.itr-*SaTitr wonld meah the 
cause or agent of iitapeliing and therefbre the generator, the rivifier, 
the stimulator, as the sun is. Conseqnentljr Snrastra wonM mean 
the country uf the impeller or generator by excellence, the country 
of that one who goes across the skies is the country of the Sun. 
^is seems to be original name given by the Aryas to Kathiawar. 

Yet is it not strange after all that a country situated to the 
West should be denominated “ the country of ‘the sun ”? For it is 
but natural that the country of the Son should bo towards the 
East whence the Snn comes from. Thus for instance the Chinese 
call Japan, ** the Empire of the Rising Snn ” Man always tarns 

towards the East when the Snn is spoken of. And yet on this 
oooasion “ the oonntry of the Sun ” is placed on the western coast 
of India. 

This clearly shows that ibis name was given to this land when 
the Aryas were not in India, but to the West India, when Snrastra 
was towards the east of them. This early acqnaihtonco of the Aryas 
•-“the fntnre invaders of India and Iran — with Snrastra was effected 
through the Fanis going to the Kingdom of Babern 
trading with that jand. The existance of the Mittani 
in Babylon and similarity of their gods Mi>it>ra>as, U-ra-W*na, 
In*<lar*aad Na-sa-at-ti-ia-an-na with the Indo Aryan gods 
Mitra, Varnna, Indra and the Nasatyas make it now quite certain 
that in course of their migration eastwards the Aryan nation 
shaped for long time in Mesopotamia. When the rnde and 
nnmviiized Aryas contemplated the wonderful natural goods or 
mahufactured products brought by the Panin, they wonld naturaf- 
ly ask each other : ^ From where do thoy come ? ” Tim daring 
amoi/igst tfaedi would fmaily ask the Snmerian and Bemitio people 
of the country. where the Sun comes” the latter would 

reply, “ from the country of the Sun” . “ Ah, ” finally the Aryan 
would say “they say they eome from the country of the Snn, 
from Surynrastra or Surastra ” and thns for those simple people 
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the C 9 uutry (rQin whore the Paaie wore CQming w^as christenqd 
Sarastnt* 

And snob was the impression that the goods of that conntiy 
and its brilliant name produced in those poor emigrants, thiat when 
on acconnt of their sufferings and hardship under the slavery of 
their Semitic overlords, they decided to escape to new lands, the 
idea Of going to Snrastra naturally arose in their heads. It was a 
colossal adventure. The Aryas coining from the bdnks of the 
Volga had never seen the sea, few amongst them perhaps bad 
reached the shores of Sumer in lower Mesopotamia, they could 
not have seafaring inclinations. The migration of a whole nation 
to this new land, though so promosing and rich in itself, could not 
but have innumerable perils. Besides the unknown is always 
frightening to simple folk. The leader of the Aryas the Asnra 

Indar-called afterwards in the Vedio hymns Indra, did not dare 
to take the whole nation to the new land first. First be wanted 

to make a trial. He took two families with him the fomilies cd 
the Yadns and Turvasas and embarking in one of the ships of the ' 
Fanis they set sail from lower Mesopotamia and after a number 
of days landed on the idiores of Kathiawar. This first expedition 
of the Aryas into India across the ocean is nientined several ' 
times in the Uigveda. “ What time, 0 Hero, o’er the sea thou 
broughtest, in safety bronghtest them, 0 hero thou keepest Turvasa 
and Yadn safely. ” A third passage even testifies to the fear tiiey ! 
felt in their hearts before sailing “ So sapient Indra. Lord of might 
brought Turvasa and Yadu those who fej^ed the flood ( sett ) in 
safety o’er.” 

That the place where they landed was the modern. Kathiawar, 
the ancient Snrastra, is the most common (pinion among scholars! 
and if they landed on the Surastra shores they did so because they 
* foUpwed the route of their leaders the Pan'is. What harbour of 
Kathiavrar was their objective we do not know for certain. Yet 
it seems probable tfapt fhe landing of^tbe first Aryan expedi« 
tion into India was (be modern Voruvul' or its neighbourhood. . 
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There was in aneieut times on the western coast oE Surastra it 
famons city called Minnagar. This is a hybrid name, for the first 
part of it IMin is originally Dravidian while the second part is 
pbrely Sanskrit, Minnagar means “ the shining city This 
strange combination shows that Minnagar was pro-Aryan city and 
its name in pre-Aryan times evidently was Minur, “the shining 
city ” u name which has been found in the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro by the present writer. One of them which reads— 

Tulir nrveli per Mionr Kal adu, i. e. “that (is) a quarter 
of the great Minur which is outside the prsperous country. ” 

From the disoussion heretofore it is clear that 

arose in India ( simultaneously, if he arose in other 
parts of the world as well ) in pre-historic times and 
gradually developed a culture in all its Stages and Ages, 
palaeolithic and others (2) That the Dravidians lived 
in India and had developed a high form of culture 
before the Aryans immigrated into India and made her 
their home (3) and that the culture and civilization 
of the Dravidian^ spread westwards. Now it is to be 
seen if these pre-Aryan Dravidians of India had any 
religion and what it was if they had one. 

Scholars generally trace the origin and growth of 
Beligion, Philosophy and Literature in India to Vedas* 
According to them then was nothing in India previous 
tp the coming of Aryans to India, which was then a; 
land occupied by people uncivilized and barbarous-.: 
It was the Aryans, they say, that brought with them 
some civilization which they spread among the people 
of India after conquering them. But even the 
references made in the Vedas to the people already 



there show that they, with \whoai the Aryaha had to 
fight, were a people i^ich in wealth and. cattle, 
dhw^ots and had weapons , need in' hghts with . t^ 
Arj^ne. The rise of Aryans did not aiter tfip ita^e ojf 
cdlture readhdd by the; people. Adcordihjg. to ihe, h^nie 
th'eTjasjus iiVed i^^^ V. 1-53:8,' 14^ 

and under kings the .names of niahy of whom are" 
mentioned. The terms Dasyu *, . “ t>dsa ”, ‘‘ Pehri! 
and others are used contemptuously with reference to' 
pre-Aryan people by the Aryans. . The Pasyus Had, 
“ accumulated wiealth ”, ( R V, "VlilydO 8 ) in the fprpi 
of cows, horses and chariots ( R V/ II-16-4 ), which 
they kept in “ hundred-gated cities ” ( R. V. X-99-3:), 
Indra seized and gave these away to his worshippers,- 
the Aryas ( R. V. 1-176-4 . The Dasyus were wealthy^ 
and owned property “in the plains and on the hills ” 
( R. y. X-69-6 ). They were “ adorned with their array, 
of gold and jewels ” ( R. . V. , PSS-'SS ). They owned' 
many castles (R* V. 1-83^13). The Dasyu demons 
and Aryan Gods lived alike in . gold, silver and iron 
castles. Indra overthrew for his worshipper, Divpdisaf: 
frequently mentioned in the hymns, a hundred ' stone 
pasties of the Dasyus ( R. V. iy-30-20 ). Agnij worship* 
ped. by the Arya, gleaming in front of him^ tore and 
burnt the cities of the fireless Dasyus ( R. V. VII-5-3 
Brihaspati broke the stone prisons in which they kept 
the cattle raided from the Aryans ( R. V. I'V-28-5 and 
X-67-3.). - The wrong idea of Scholars of Indology 
shout the pre-Aiyan Dravidians, which is now to be 
revised in the light of Mohenjo Daro finds, was mainly 
due to their being daziSled by . the brilliant Sanskrit 
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liberature, particularly thie Ve^o literature} so houeetly 
and carefully preserved and handed down from genere? 
tion to generation. Being thus dazzl^ the eyee ot 
aoholairs could not penetrate the valejmye^ery that 
yawned behind the Vedas and their teachings.. Tire 
materials also in the form of various instruments and 
tools of different Ages were still unearthed and could 
not shed any light on the pre-historic life of IndiaV 
people, their activities, and the progressive growth of 
culture effected by them. This wrong idea of scholars 
firmly rooted in their minds made them blind to the 
references ( already noted above ) made to the people 
and their enviable condition of living and they 
tried to interpret the references suitably to their 
wrong idea of pre-Aryan people of India, as remarked 
by Sir John Marshall ( see the extract given above on 
page 10 ). But now scholars are coming round to the 
view that the Dravidians* the pre-Aryan people of India, 
had developed a civilization that spread westward. 
• Dr. Hall sugge^ the possibility of Sumerians being 
an Indian race which passed to the valley of two rivers. 
Says he, “ The ethnic type of Sumerians, so strongly 
marked in their statues and reliefs, was as different 
from those of the races which surrounded them as was 
their language from those of the Semites, Aryans and 
others; they were decidedly Indian in type. The face- 
type of average Indian of today is no' doubt much the 
same as that of his Dravidian ancestors of thousands 
of years ago. Among the Modern Indians, as among 
the Modem Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan 

* Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill p. 677. 




typ6 of the head has survived ( as the primitive type 
of the head has always done ), while that of the Aryan 
conqueror died out long ago. And it is to this Dravidiau 
ethaih type of India that the anOient Sumerian bears 
most resemblance, so far as we esm judge from hib 
monuhients. He was very much like a southern Hindu 
of the Deccan ( who still sipeakS Dravidian languages ). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sumerians 
Were an Indian type which passed, certainly by land, 
perhaps also' by sea, through Pereia to the valley of two 
rivers The account gpv^en by Berosus In the 3rd or 
4th century B. C. appears to suggest that the early 
settlers of Sumer arrived by sea bringing with them a 
fully developed civilization. This civilization may 
possibly have arisen in the snbmei^ed Tamil lands that 
extended to the south of Kumari. * 

§ Sir John Bvans in his presidential address to the 
British Association says “ Southern India was probably 
the cradle of human race. Investigations in relation 
to race show it to be possible that southern India was 
once the passage ground by which the ancient progenitors 
of Northern and Mediterranean races proceeded to the 
parts of the globe which they inhabit. ” 

III 

Shaivism, the Dravidian Religion. 

That man is a tool*making animal is the definition 
of man baoed on a sound anthropological conc^tt 
Food, the prin^jr concern of man, was the ’ stern 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill p. 677. 



necessity and became the mother of his subsequent 
inventions in all the progressive Stages and Ages nt 
bis Ufa But man has also been defined as fa reUgioi^ 
animal, which again is a sound psychological 
Beligion like /science begins and grows in wondeor, 
wonder about the endlessly expansive and. mysterious 
upiveree, working so regularly and duly^ lull: of cotint- 
less varieties of objects and things useful . for.' all 
creatures ■ of all. gradations, Man/ an inquisitorial 
creature, endowed with the faculty of thinking and 
intellect requisite for that thinking* must have' begun 
to inquirehow.it was that the Universe worked so 
regularly and well and how and if it possessed that 
power of working, or if there was any ihsoratablepojrer 
or. ^irit behind the Universe or at the bottom of the 
Universe that it should work so well. This was the 
beginning of man’s idea about God and Beligion. That 
the Uravidians had a religion and the religion wtM 
Shaivism, and for that matter Shaktism as well, witfi 
some of the characteristics that have still been found 
in tbeir present fonn.will be evident from the following 
discussion* c 

One full chapter has been devoted to religion of 
Sind people by Sir John Marshall in his “ Mohenjo 
Daro and Indus: CiyiUzatiqn. -’^ T^rein-hf, concludes 
that those people worshipped the mother Goddess, 
( tbe Shs^ti ), and a male deity ( Shiva ). They^ also 
wi^hipped, he' says, animals, trees, water ete-‘‘andf 
identifies the male deity with Shiva from' thOluOmiaeht 
characteristics of the deity having three eyes and . being 
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a Mahayogin, as represented on sealsj imagte, tervlngs 
and other signs discovered in different sites. But, his 
conclusions, haying been based on d^te mentioned, 
are not considered very authoritative* 

Nilkantha Shastri of Madras, therefore, . says 
f “ While Marshairs explanations appear conclusive in 
regard to the cult of the mother goddess, the phallio 
cult and the tree and animal cults, his spepUlatiOnS on 
the male god, who, he thinks, was prototype of the, 
historical Shiva, are rather forced, and certainly not > so 
convincing as the rest of the chapter. It is difficult to 
believe on the strength of a single “ roughly carved 
seal “ that all the specific attributes of Shiva as 
Mahesha, Mahayogin; Fashupati, and DiE^hhinaihurti' 
were anticipated in the remote age tp which the seal 
belongs . " It is thus: necessary that; his conclusions- 
should be further supported by the inscriptions ‘^atis-' 
factorily explained, as also remarked by- the Shastri 
I “ The interpretation of these -dati can hardly b^me 
final until the inscripUons on thie seaB are sati^fi^tbrily 
explained And this is exactly wha.l has been, done 
by Father Heras, whose reading of the inscriptions, as 
recorded in the following^ proves beyond the shadow of 
doubt that Shiva and Shakti were the chief deities of 
Mohenjo Daro people, who have, been already, proved 
to be Dravidians. • ' i- ^ ■ 

t CulturalHeritage'of India Vdl, II, p. 21. ' t’lbicl. 
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•<i) Hw wiprene B^i^. 

lin the in'scH^tfetts thei^e are two, one d£ w^ioh apparently 
IjlVda tite ^^entiaH desdHptlon bf ^dd, ^ddtfFe the other showd 
bis position in relation with tile bdtnr beings oE tile UiiiVeVse. The 
former reads as followsi— 

* Irovan-adu kom minanir i. e, ’ ‘ the horn playing Minas of 
6nlie who 'exiitis. ’ NoW since the horn players in religions festivals 
arb, evbn to-dhy, servants of the temples, “ one Who exists ** most 
be an idea that is only referable to God. Irnvan most have been 
a name of God and indeed God is the only being who really 
dthits, llorr. Os the metaphysicians explain be exists by hihiselft 
while aU the other beings exist by another who iS God, viz , they 
have not in themselves the reason of their existence, ( of. ' Thus 
when ttoses asked God, after the latter had sent him to Egypt to 
save his brethven; “ It they should siay to me: what is his name ? 
what shall I say to them, ? ” God relied to him: “ Yoh will tell 
them: I am whc am ”. Even the phrase ‘ tat-tvam>asi ’ of the 
* t]9itadogya Upanisbad, which is now interpreted in a pantheistic 
BenUe, had apparently no other meaning in the beginning than the 
meaning of the insoription, that reveals the high idea of God that 
the people of Mohenjo^Daro bad. ) 

The other inscription reads thus:— 

‘ Kdil ella kadvttl>acfu the supreme God of all the Gods of 
the temple. * This epigraph shows that in reality this sign 
refers to a being which is superior to all other gods and consequ- 
mitiy above the whole Universe. 

The name, therefore, of this supreme God mnst be one 
reveiling these two ideaS: $uperionttf and telf-exUtenee. In all 
the DraVidian dictionaries there is only one word that wonld em- 
body them, and this word is ftu, which might be properly 
translated ‘ Supreme Being ’. 

■* Th® Journal of tb« University of Bombay, July, 19$^. 




t|ie Siippem^ Biding everyliliagi Ml* of 

the wjbol^ Uniyeree, and, tb^fory;. eyerything may be referred, 
to him with a relation of poaaeaston* ^a^the ioacriptions tell os: — 

1. The Supreme Reing ojl all the Gods of the field that 
make peace. 

2. The Supremo Being of the successful dark growing moon. 

3. The Supreme Being of the rain clouds of the Fish. 

4. The Supreme Being of the clouds of man. 

The Supreme Being of the Minas; 

6. The supreme Being of the Minas who have the son oil 
high. 

(2) The Attributes of the Supreme Being. 

The attributes of the Supr|sme Being, which will cojn>n’i'^5^f^ 
to os a clearer understanding of its essence, may be divided into 
two groups: A. Quiescent Attributes. B. Operative attributes. 

A' 

/. LUe : — God being the only se|f>snbsistent is the source 
of dtfe and activity. Thus in an inscription 
he is called the Supreme Being of Life. ” 
The word ‘ Val *' may mean life and happiness, 
perhaps because origina]ly life and happiness 
were synonyiAous, which is still true in the 
case of God. 

Oaea^ssi —He does not communicate his superiority, to 
any one. He is the only one. ‘ Orvan tirpu 
tirpo irkra min oaudil idavan’; i. e. Mina, the 
farmer of the Grab, abbot whom ' the one * 
has decreed*’ As we shall see later the 
farmer of the Crab ’ is a royal-title. There- 
fore no other but tbeHupreme Being, the one, 
could deciee any thing about him. 
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(IhM<iiiss:~Tbis attribabe tnoans that in God there is 
■ no Umit. Thtui we ' re^d' in an inscription 
■ • ; “of the vbiy great oBe.’* ‘ ' 

4. Oma/scieiice:— Two inscriptions speak of the God of the 

ijity of NMnr Qnder the name otiyi^ffkan. 
• N6# this liamo properly means ‘ open eye ’ 

and refers to a' person who has always the 
eyes dpoti, who seeis' and knows everything. 
This very ancient idea agreee^'lritiii the 
modern common belief of Hinduism that 
the gods have iio eyelids. Thus unable to 
close their eyes, they see everything. 

5, Beaevokacei — According to this attribute, the Snrpemo 

Being helps pen in their needs* A very 
important inscription reveals to ns the belief 
the Mohenjo Daro people bad regarding 
this point. The inscription . reads; *Udavn 
ir Min-ndo . An’, i. e. “ the Supreme Being 
xof . Mina being help.” The figure carved 
. on the seal that; bears the inscription 
enhances the value of this epigraph. It 
represents the skin of a unicorn spread in 
four directions. Now the unicorn is totem 
of one of the ancient tribes; it is the most 
common totem among the totem's shown 
bn the Mohenjo- Daro inscriptions. Vet 
skinning this animal supposes its being 
killed and the representation of its skin os 
a trophy discloses the fact that the tribe 
whose totem it was, wjas defeated by Mina, 
but the latter in the inscription attributes 
the victory to Ap 



' destriieli^ and generationr Afiotber seal that 

#16 baeii ▼iMry oCtod rei^rodaoed, represeiits a nad^^ three-faced 
(gid^ eeated Id a ' eoft of a Y6r^ poee, wtHriing* a cridenUike 
headgear. Roaod thia figare sevoral antm tls are plaoed. It has 
bien didd that ibis is a figure of PaiUpafci. The carver of itiis seal 
tied not the intention of carving the representation • of Shivd its 
Patttpati.' He wanted to represent the Snpreihe Being snrronnded 
bj the totems of the different tribes that inhabited Mohenjo-Daro. 
The inscriptioQ which appears on .tho upper portion of the seal 
refers to two ^ry xsharacteristic functions of the same Supreme 
Being. The epigraph reads as follows:* Av> noa^i v^lkei ku4%fiiiiinadu9 
i. e. the Supreme Being enfeebling aqd strengthening is of the ( jtb(S 
months of) jar and the fish These were the two months pf autuinn, 
during which the whole of nature seems, to weaken and lie; lepypp 
fall from the trees, mountains and fields disappear under a cq^t pf 
snow, cold stiffens the limbs of the body. But how Qsefnl is jihis 
Cor restoring strength and health to both vegetables and anluiaU 1 
From that sort of lethargic slppp nature rises again more rigorous 
than ever. This enfeebling and ptreogthening was , directly 
attributed to the Supreuie Being by the Proto Jndians. He is 
where pCtou c^Ued the god of the chariot and of the .^plti^ted 
fields, ” two symbols of destruction and fertility, which finally 
reveal An at the fore-runner of the modernShiva. {Italics ours) 

(3) Hit form. ' 

. • . :.•■■■. -i:,.;. : ■ 

Enmai is till now a modern Shiva meaning “ oigbt4fodied' or 
formed. ” Then there cannot be any doubt that in those early days 
this name was only tttribated to the Supreme Being.' 

Another inscription tells that be is eighli The two fishes 
(MaaUiWttiM) of tdtsi vrtiichis eight and who has the sun oniiigh. ” 

Images of this . Snpreme Being nnder these forms were 
we^shipped-iik ^Kflerent parts of the conntry. Thns«B inserfption 
says “Of the god of one side { forifi ) who is in the odnntry. ** 
2-18 * . 



Occasioualljr, tw} fornoa of the Supreme Being were combined 
into the same image...This coinbination is represented in the 
seal itself...... Yet^liie seal itself seems to show this is only a form 

of God, a symbol, a representation — for on the other side of the seal 
the figure of the God is represented standing in the middle. of a 
tree with the trident on his head after the fashion .of the other 
seal. Before him a devotee half-squatting on the ground offers his 
prayers to the deity. 

(4) The Supreme Being is three-eyed. 

This is the idea about Shiva in modern Hinduism, which we 
find clearly expressed with reference to God in the inscriptions of 
Proto-Indians; and the idea was so well known that the only 
mention of ^‘his three eyes” as wo find in two inscriptions, revealed 
to those people the idea of the Supreme Being. These three eyes 
were being worshipped.* “ The worshipped three eyes on which 
the four stars rise. ” Accordingly God is called the three-eyed 
one. Thus the inscription which reads: “ Parava nila ir minanir 
avuna mun kail, i. o. the three-eyed, he of the Minas who are moon 
Paravas. ” In another inscription it is said that “the twelve stars 
of the S[ ring Fish that have the sun on high ( are ) the three-eyed 
one. ” \ 

In this inscription some connection between the “ three-eyed 
one ” and the constellation of the Fish is being disclosed; but in 
the other inscriptions it is clearly stated that the Fish is also the 
’‘ three-eyed one. ” Thus:— 

1. “ The three-eyes of the Great Fish. ”• 

2. “ The three eyes of he of the Spring. ” 

Yet apother inscription avers that “ in the house of the Great 
Fish meditates on the three-eyed one. ” 

The subject is even expressed in two verses carved on two 
planes of a prism* These verses read: 



Mun min per kadaval win mun 
MOn ftr kadaval ftr kftrumagil 'V 

This means: 

“ The three stars are the three eyes of the great God’* 
“ The three streams of the stream God are the three 

rain clouds. ” 

Two inscriptions refer to one eye only; i. e. ‘ orkan’ “ one eye.’’ 
Sneh inscriptions evidently refer to the third eye which grew at 
a later period, according to late Shaivaite. tradition when the God 
realised that two eyes were not enough to see everything. Ac«; 
cordingly one inscription speaks of the growth of the eye, ” and 
consistent with the idea that the fish is three^oyed, another inscrip- 
tion refers to the *• eye in the Fish, ’’ viz , the third eye. 

(5) The names of the Supreme Being. 

. ■ . » . ■ 

We have accidentally noted above that Iruvan ‘ the one who 
is, ” seems to be one of the mines given to God in those, early 
days. 

f . ■ i 

Another name which has been mentioned before is Entnai, a 
name which is still given to Shiva among the Dravidian nations 
of Sjuth India. Similarly, Vidukaii, aUo referred to above is 
used now-a-days in the South. 

A new name of God is contained in an inscription which 
reads: ‘ Peraiior n&lvid, ’ i. e. “ four houses of those belonging to 
Peran.” They seeiri to be the teihple servants, where Pei^An was 
worshipped. Perftu dt PernmAl is a very common name of Shiva 
in Southern India. Accordingly another inscription ci^Us god 
“ of the chariot and of the cultivated fields. ” ^ 



A fifth name is - oonlbined m- an. ^igra|^ . which reads: 
Tftijtdavan ir n&l n^i^ami i. e. the TA\i(}aran .k ,fniong the fonr 
trees, “ i. 0 . in the mrest T&udavan is the name of the dancing 
Shiva. This shows that the idea of Gk>d dancing u the smicce of 
all the movement of the nniverse is a very old one. 

,(0) Ttie Linga. 

Thai the phallus was worshipped in Hohenjo Daro is proved 
clearly by a number of such stones discovered there and at Harappa. 
Tet ithile going through the inscriptions one fealises that its cult 
iHts tioi spread regularly amongst all classes of people. . It is true 
that the ‘ Linga ’ is also identified with the high son as in this 
inSeripikiht “ the lustrous lingU' is the high son.*’ But it iS not' 
less true that the — Minas afterwards oalled the Matsyas^who seem 
to form the main hulk of the Mobenjo Daro inhabitants, disliked 
the Linga worship. One of the inscriptions reads: “ dr nalain dag 
co^i irkra min minanir, i. e. the prosperity of the land is of the 
Minas of the Fish who bavo despised the Lings* ” Another 
inscription informs ns who were especially those who despised the 
Linga; “ the canal ( which is ) in front of the houses of the land 
of the Linga ( which |s ) despised by the thinkers of the land. ” 
According to the inforihatiou supplied by this inscription, the high 
classes of the country, the intelligentia of the land, despised this 
cult. Only poor and igndrant people adhered to it. 

What was therefore the oHgin of this edit ? While stadylng 
these inscriptions we find the linga colt established as at home 
among the two tribes, the Bilavas and the Ravals* Abbot the 
Bilavas the inscriptions say: 

1. “ In the dark growing half of the moon, when the - inn 
WAS on h^h, the Bilavas polled down tiie four honses of the linga.” 

( Aooording to this inscription the linga among Uie fiilnvae 
Jbad boose the rent of which was used for fostering this colt. ) ‘ ' 



! '! V of 1^9 Tillageii of Velyel BikvM (is) 

tbpi b%b il^im of..tbe:li^9ife” 

^ •* ■■ . : 

Abpat ,tbe l^vals we find ^ tbe <^d linga of tbe ^vala. 

. Fromibese preiuises we maj perbaps dedaoe tbe oonseqaeooe 
that fbese two tribos were Kotenao and that Ihe^ brongbi tb^; 
onlt from the tar*off Eastern Iidands. 

(7y The Diirine Triacl. 

. Among the ,Mobenjo<Daro insoriptiona there is one of extra* 
ordinary importanoe, on account of its onexpeoted revelations m 
the.fiekl of.the history of comparative religions and evenin' tbe 
general field of ancient civilization. The inscription reads: n^a 
mun pir Kadavul — adu Kalak air; i. e. “ the joined life of the 
three great gods.” 

First of all we must determine .who were these three great 
gods. Were they the au> the Sun and the Lbga P They eonkd dot bo 
so; first because tbe Lingo was not generally accepted by the 
Minas nod oven perhaps we may add by all the so>OBlled Dravidi* 
ana« Besides aM and tbe Sun are not two gods, but one, tor they 
are identified not in a passing way but essentially. These three 
gods may therefore be a^ and two more.t 

A similar -triad of gods is also found in Sumerian inscriptions 
and the three gods of Sumer in pre-bistoric times were Ama 
and EnliL j^u was the father, Ama was the mother and Enlil 
was tbe son, who afterwards in historio Sumerian times became 
the father. The Proto-Dravidian triad is supposed to be similar 
to this. In faot the father of Sumer is the same AU, the 
Supreme Being of India. The mother is called Ama iu Sumerian. 
Now Amraa is the common word for mother in Dravidian languages 
and A good number of clay statuettes of the mother goddess have 
bccAlcoad in Moheajo I)aro and H:^ppa, ^ 
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Snoh an idea of the mother goddess mast be the first foanda- 
tion of the Shakta sect of India. This mother received a name 
which is the female denomination corresponding tp the denomina* 
Hon minkaii attributed to XM* In the inscription she is called 
Minka^ni. This in fact had to be the original name of Hie 
goddess of Madura, Minakshi, whose name now is partly 
Dravidian-Mlna^nd pertly Sanskrit aksi. 

The son in the Proto-Indian Triad is named Xnil< The 
oorrespondihg sign aocnrs in several inscriptions. 

What has been found is the combination of end Aitima. 
The inscription reads: nyarel ter or Amm&n; i. e. one Amman of 
the chariot of the sun. ’ This deity half man ( proper left) and half- 
woman ( proper right ), which is also found in Sumer with the 
name of Amma-a seems to be the original idea of the Hindu 
image of Ardhan&rishwara, which is only found in Shaivism and 
which has the two parts pot in the same relative po.sition. 

(8) Othar Gods- 

While studying ^hcso inscriptions we come across numerous 
references to a number of minor gods who in the coarse of time 
were supposed to preride over different places^ elements or func- 
tions. Thus for instance,* while speaking of AM a reference has 
been found to “ all the gods of the fields, ” from which phrase 
it may be rightly concluded that the gods presiding over the 
fields were more than one cr two. One of these gods was very 
likely that mentioned in the inscription which reads; — nyarel ir 
nilavan ka^vul-adn, i. e. “ of the god of the living Nilavan who 
has the sun on high.'* This god of Nilavan very likely presided ' 
over the lands. 

Another god of the fields was undoubtedly the god of rain 
which is so beneficial to agriculture. This god is often spokbn 
of in the inscription which raads: aril irkramnn kalkQr kArniagil 



•lu^valradni i. e. V The three nnited coaatries which are in the 
Goaotry are of the god of the rain clonds. ” 

Also the god of thunder is being referred lo, but in a desorip. 
tive way. “ The very great god shaking the height of the clouds 
who is in the house. ” ' 

The god of death is referred to in connection with one of the 
human sacrifices. The inscription reads: Min el s&ra ka^avul ka^ ir 
maram, i. e. “ The two trees under which the seven Minas saw 
the god of death. ” The phrase is equivalent to dying; yet the 
mention of the god of death is not without interest. 

Yet it is evident that when referring to all these gods on 
many occasions the Supremo Being Xu ia finally in their minds. 
Thus besides the gods of the main clouds, itself is also connected 
with them. 

Sometimes the trees were specially dedicated to dtie god ot 
another or to any form of god. Thus the inscription reads: VM 
velvftge Min opad maram, i. e. “ the nine trees of ( dedicated to ) 
the Fish ( are ) the velv&ges of the houses. ” The inscription only 
informs us of what kind those trees wore viz , velvftges, otherwise 
white siris , which were also used for building houses. 

It was a common custom for each city or village to have one of 
these holy trees which were called ‘the ’village tree’.. Thus;— 

1. “Of the village tree in the Spring when the sun is high.” 
Very likely it refers to a festival. 

2. “ Of the tree of the village of the Minas. ” 

On one occasion the sun and a tree are identified: — “One(are) 
the sun and the tree ”. 

(8) Minor Deities. 

The aycufirt or protective deities of the cities or villages ate 
very common in Southern India. They hnve their shrines by the 
road-side at the entrance of the villages. It is interesting that 
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-ibe oaiy tint mentioBs titesB mUs Ambi'^ 

ajfonSrt. ” Tbns:— “ ib» raa4-«tj(«inAiw «E 'Hw iiro citiM lb IAm 
S pring with the Soi^e. ” This epigraph refers to a festival in 
^noor of the of those cities. The festival srps celebrated 

at the special tiihe when the Spring ends with the scale. ‘ ^or 4iis 
constellation was the first constellation of summer. 

Similarly spirits or devils, belief in whom is also much 
i^read through the south, are mentioned in our epigraphs. For 
instance, an inscription refers to the “ three hpusas of the devil of 
the villagers.'’ ‘ ‘ . 

' • . 1 . ■ I i' . I 't M ''' 

( 10 ) The of Gcm!* 

The most conjimoniy mentioned embleih-of God is the trideqii. 
And that this is a symbol of God is definitely settled in an ipsorlp- 
tion which mentions “ the trident in which there is one ”, a phrase 
that pvidantly ;re|era to un whose head a trideet is always seen. 

. ;]daoy vilhiges seem to have bad p trident,, p^haps insjUaid of 
an imagai,. in the local temple. Unless the image itself, having# 
trldeiit on .Us head-was perhaps deooastaated trident. Thus: . 

1. “ Three houses of the village trident. ” 

2. “ThetrideqtQf,the vilUgeof Mipain the year y^orvel 
( trident of tridents ).” 

3. “ Of the trident of two vtliages attaining Ifistre. ” ' 

Moreover tridents esisted in the fields and in boandaries of 
|>ropertie8, very likely in small shrines, as is still cus^mary hbw-a- 
days. A few specimens: — 

1,. “ The trident of the -colttyated fields th;(t^ are .}# the 
jcpuntry.” ■ / . • ..:v ..-i-, 

i; The trldend of th'e S^d'of the Kavals.'*”' '' " 



Triii^dia hi {act ware a very oomtaion object in thei honae and 
every where. Some insdriptioiia only mention a ahtiibei’''h{ 
tridents without intorminj; us where ttiey were, or what ds'u'tras 
being made of thein. 

Thus: — 1. “ Three tridents. ’* 

2. “ These tridents which are in the house- ” 

3. “ Four tridents which are in the country. ?’ 

4. “ Six tridents. ” 

Another embiein oE God only once referred to is the' snake. 
The snukc is one of the most Common symbols of Sbivd in modern 
Hinduism. Thus an inscription informs us that “'Mina ine'dithtes 
on the snake of the three-eyed one. 

Similarly, another inscription montiois the axe which is also 
often seen in the hands of Shiva ; “ Whatever is of the axe of the 
‘ fish ’ is of the village trident. ” . - 

(10). Modes of worship. 

Just as now^a-days, to see an object wprthy of yenor^lio.9 y?js 
for those ancient people to worship that object. “ Men si^ J^^e 
hojy tree ”, runs an inscription. In the same way thiid^itlg pr 
meditating pn a sacred being was et^uivalent to aq apt of. yrprship. 
^ fevy sp^oimenj of suph worship are giyep below: 

1. “ Of the groat god who is meditated on in the village ”. 

2. “ One meditates on the three eyes. ” 

3. “•The imprisoned Minas meditate on three eyes. ” 

4. “ When the Fish reaphos thp OjEab mediKtes pn t^ie three 

eyes. ( Worship by a constellatiun ) 

5. “ When the son reaches the top, the Mims think on the 

tbrfto pyef, ” , 

6. The Mina of ( devoted to) the Fish, who is m tho 
country, worships the three*eyed one. ” 
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In the same sprinkling a sacred object with water, milk 
or any other object was also considered an act oE worship. Thus 
an epigraph says: *^This year the sprinkled great Fish ( is) one 
side oE the eight ( formed ) god. 

Another inscription reEers to three vows or solemn promises 
taken by a man: Mina who took three vows to God is a friend 
of the united countries of the Minas. ” 

The Government of Mohenjo Daro was theocrntical. God 
was supposed to be the king of the country. The king was only 
an administrator on behalf oE God and be received the title of 
“the farmer and since Mohenjo* Daro was called “Nandur”, 
the city of the. “ Crab the complete title of the king was 
“ Naud ulavan or Naiidil ulavan, ” i. e. ‘ the farmer of the Crab \ 

1. “ Mina, the farmer of the Crab, who is in the house’*. 

2. “ The shining farmer of the Crab who is in the country 

3. “ The Mina oalside the country ( is ) the farmer of the 

Crab, the Mina of the two united countries 

Another inscription removes all doubts as regards the Crab, 
which is the constellation: “The farmer of the Crab in which 
the sun is, ” Finally another one clearly establishes who is the 
Lord of the farmer while adding:“ The farmer of the Crab of ” 

The king having this sacred authority as a minister of God is 
also naturally entrusted with the office of a priest, a dual dignity 
wbi<ffi is stated in the inscription which reads; * Minanir mftru 
adu ayyan sere taltalftlva ’, i. e. ” ( the object of ) the hostility of 
M!nas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler who is a priest 

(11)> Reli^oiu Festivals. 

There area namber of feasts which apparently have no' 
religions significance, for instance, the Naudal at present called 
Pougal, which seems to.be at least originally of a purely social 
pbaracter. 
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Other feasts are only briefly ennnoiated in a way which 
would be qnite clear to all of theni) but which is somewhat 
puzzling to the epigraphist who tries to unravel the mysteries of 
the inscriptions seventy centuries after their system is similar to 
ours if we would speak of the feast of Ganga celebrated after the 
monsoon saying, On full moon day, Ganga of the abundant 
waters. Thus run some of the inscriptions: — 

1. When the growing half of the moon reached the ( new ) 
year^ the three Fish eyes. ” 

2. The Supreme Being of the Fish and death on full 
moon day. ” 

Other inscriptions are a little more explicit. 

1. The rain*clouds of the approaching thunder sounding 
scale are the great god, who is ( celebrated ) during the twelve 
suns in the high days every eighth year outside the country of 
Oriir 


2. That trident of the country this year is the trident of 
the village. 

According to this inscription it appears that a trident, or 
perhaps an image having a trident on its bead, was transferred 
from village to village in the country and remained in each village 
for a year. The stay of the image or trident in the village was 
undoubtedly marked with special festivals. 

The Temples- 

The temple of the sun carved next to the inscription referred 
to above ( A. S. I. Report, 1929-30, PI. XXVJII, No. 11460 (8) 
seems to be small and square, only containing the shrine of the 
son. The roofing in flat but is the four corners four spikelike 
finials break the flat line of the ediflee. Jn front*of, the temple 
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^as lib op'^b pSIfiib ib frbiit of wbioh a. doable awqing 
profbdted the' wbfsbl^pieH (rdin tbe siih and ^rpin tibe rili'n. At 
tltd vbfy eilii of {iofob rbot just dve^ tHe awiiihg, there is a'ndib'er 
fintdl of the sitnb type. The carver of this dest'ra has placed Ihb 
object bf ^ordbip in the temple iii thu parch, so that it could bo 
fulfy deen. It is the disc of the sun bore placed over a throne tis 
if meaning that the sun Vvds the SbpreiAe liiiter of the Univei'se. 

Other tehaples \^ere plbhiips larger. They ftere' generally 
built in the centre of the town towards which all the mlin streetl 
converged. 

The temples had servants, amongst whom there were the 
temple guards. 

The temples enjoyed properties for the maintenance of the cult. 
Thbiib pl^fierfles ^henilly were houses br land, iind arc spoken of 
as bblbhgirig to the gods themselves. For instance, 

1. “ Four houses of the Hsh eyed one. ” 

2. “ In the dark .growing half of the mooh when the sun is 
on high, the Bilavas palled down the four houses of the 
linga. ” 

... . ^ 

3. " Of the palm gtove of the Linga ” 

4 “ The Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish of Nandur 

that has lands is happy ” 

5. “ Of the one palm grove of the Great Fish, outside the 
country of the prisoner. ” 

TaxdS} abd tributes were also fixed f<# the benefit of the 
templed; Fbr instance, 

li “ Thb Inina qf the tax’on fish of the high Suiidiiiga, ” 
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3. ‘‘ Ode ^bdre dE ddprdide’ Beid^ ( Who' U ) the high son 
is iiiix. ” 

Some private hooses were appsirentlf having small shrihe^ 
attached to them. An inscription rnn.s tHns: “ In eight hodses 
( there dre } site trident temples.” 

Death and Judgment. 

For the hlohenjd Daro people to die was the beginning o£ 
a now existence. All the phrases used in the inscriptions dearly 
show that the soul continued living after the body was committed 
to the earth or cremated for these Were the two ways of dispodng 
of the dead. 

Some specimens are given herewith: — 

1. “ Five houses of two persons reaching the Sun. ” 

2. “ The great king four years (ago),.. has reached the sun ”. 

.3. “ Of the seven hooses of the head man who is gone to 
the sky.” 

4. “ Mina is in the very groat god. ” 

(The sign that stands for Mina iif this inscription is never 
used moaning the constellation of the Fish. It is the 
proper name of a man. ) 

5. “ The farmer of the Crdb reaching the Crab. ” 

The belief of judgment after death seems to have existed 
among the people of Mohenjo Daro as the following two jnscrip* 
tions show; — 

1. “ The very grW Fish is the justice of all men. ” 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the. chariot and the cultivated 
^elds is the. judge. ” 
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A third inscription that refers to the same snbjeot snggests 
that aooording to those people the jndgment of Gh>d lasted for a 
long time, very likely daring the whole life time of very man, 
and the judgment was completed in the day of death, which is 
called the “ day of God. ” In some way their idea is quite correct: 
for God to see is to judge and this judgment is finished with 
death. This inscription,' shown alongside, reads; “ Minan kau 
Xu-adu tirpu kadavul pagal tirtu. ” i. e. “ the judgment of the 
Supreme Being seen by Mina is completed in the day of God. ” 

Virtuous life, heaven and punishment. 

If there was a judgment of God there must have been a moral 
law by which the deeds of man were judged, The inscriptions 
themselves reveal the fact that only those that reach a definite 
perfection may obtain heavenly happiness. Thus an inscription 
which reads: “ Vftn ter or rain kai.j vftl ”, i. e. “ Ileaching the sky 
one who is fish-eyed is happy. ” There is still another similar 
inscription which runs as follows: “ The fish-eyed one reaching 
the sky is happy. ” 

Now these inscri^ons do not speak of An who is the Supreme 
fish-eyed, for aM cannot reach the sky or heaven, as he is always 
there. Therefore the inscriptions refer to persons who reach the 
sky. The limit of perfection in order to enter heaven is there- 
fore to be fish-eyed, and since this is a perfection of aV>, to be 
fish-eyed was a possibility for men, a number of inscriptions 
speaking of persons who were fish-eyed clearly show, for instance 

1. “ Four houses of the six fish-eyed ones. 

2. “ Five houses of the fish-eyed prisoner. 

3. “ The fish-eyed, one who is in the country. ” 

4. “One fish-eyed, of whoni the horn-man is afraid 

( trembling )” • 
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The feward of virtnoas life was heaven. The phrase “ reaching 
the skj ” seems to be s]rnon7nr.oas of “ reaching heaven. ” From 
this expression it is seen how old is the idea, that heaven is some- 
where above. The phrase, “ Reaching the son ” identified with 
^u, or “ reaching the Grab ” which is one of the forms of 
show that heaven is first of all the dwelling of Glod, and conse- 
quently to reach the sky would mean to dwell in company with 

Where did all those who do not reach the sky go is not clear 
in the inscriptions. It is true that one of them speaks of “ the 
rustling of the garment of the Supreme Being when he rises to 
punish, but it is not clear whether this punishment is after or 
before death. . This iascription may well refer to an earthquake 
or to any other earthly calamity. 

It is known from all the foregoing description that 
the Dravidians had their religion which was as follows:- 

(1) There was the Supreme Being, whose quiescent 
attributes were life, oneness and greatness, and whose 
operative attributes were omniscience, benevolence, 
power of generation and destruction; and he had eight- 
fold forms* 

(‘2) That the Supreme Being had three eyes and 
his names were Iruvan, Enmai ( a name of Shiva 
among Bravidians of South India of the present day ), 
Yidukah, and Tandavan- 

(3) There was Linga worship. 

(4) There was divine triad, ( the Supreme 
God ), Ama ( the Goddess ), and Xnil ( the son of the 
God and the Goddess ). These are the later day Shiva, 
Shakti, and the son ( Shanmukha? ). 



(6) There were other Gods, the God of the field, 
the God of tftins, the God of thunder, the God of dea^l^ 
and others. 

(6) The Supreme God had emblems, na^lel^, the 
trident, the snake, the axe, which are still the eharaP'' 
teristio emblems of Shiva. 

(7) The modes of worship were seeing (darshana ), 
thinking ( manana ) and meditation ( dhy&>na ), sprinkl- 
ing Him with water, milk etc* 

(8) There were temples and religious festivals 
were celebrated* 

( 9 ) The people had an idea of death and .judg> 
ment after death of men by God* 

(10) They also thought that a life of virtue had a 
reward in heaven and that of sin awaited punishment. 

Centuries of years ago the Aryans were a wander- 
ing race and moyed from place to place with their 
cattle in search of a permanent place of residence. 
But their nomadic , tendency came to an end when 
they arrived in India, which they found expansive and 
convenient and which afforded all facilities geographi- 
cally and economically for the propagation of their race. 
They at once made up their mind of settling there. 
India they found suitable in every way and saw that 
it was too oharmiing to be left in preferance to another* 
But they did not find it quite easy to do so The 
Dravidians were already there, who Jbeing the original 
inhabitants and inasters of the land, coidd ^q,t 



bKOok ijie'i4da (rf fh^^Ai^aa intraders settling 
tlMile aniS did not.Uike toi allow the alieiiminigrants 
to;’sejbtl4. Thiiaa but natural as it is seen m recent past j ^ 
wls8nf:itho Suropbah people piigrated ' to ^thu two' 
AiheHcas .and Africa,, tb^ met with stout 'vesistahce 
froip the orfginal inhabitants :of these lands. ^ This is' 
nniSef?TepetItioh of ; history^ f .The Aryans,- therefore/ 
hadrcP'o $ae(y.^task of settling in Ipdia. The Dracridiahs 
tri-sd their ■ uttmlst to drive' back the inturding Aryans; 
otft of India; and racial pride. raised, riaturahy of course, ' 
a baririer between the • immigrants : and the ; original, 
inhabitants' But 4he Aryans, strong-willed and 
tenacious, did not and could not; afford to yield to the: 
reslstanoe and attempts of the Dravidians to drive them'' 
oi:(t;(The Aryans had to rstrUggle and struggle hard for 
thBir:.fexMence in India ' But .they -had r; the will to 
Ike, f Or ' rather^' they hadr'.the will to power. - Inr 
any cane there arose struggle add ight between the; 
jPravidians and the Aryans for supremacy; The strhg^e- 
and ftgbt, the Darwinian law of the survival of the ht-” 
test beiug inapplicable here, led not to the elimination 
or annihilation of the Diravidians bub to the absorption of 
them and tEeiT’ culture by the Aryans nand t^elr 'culture^^i 
which came ‘about in the following 'way. ' . ' 

• • A-/; ^ r--r 

Qf >11 the Sections of Aryans that raovedf aboulr/ 
aoidispread.in different directions' and settled in different ” 
parte of the world, ; to. wit, Europe : and ' India,' those t 
Aryan -hordes that immigrated into Tndia, seem tdr 
ha'^{B;prcseryed;|Qoali the.recoUeotioos of their having 
be>a foreign settlers uu tb(C;coim1iry;' of their' adoptiioh'' 

Th^ have preserved thevhistory..6f their : settlement ih'^ 
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India in the form of the ^edae, wfaieh itfeth«ui t^e mioei 
iBsportont and vaiuaUe reoinrd<df their aotivities altar 
tb^ arrived in India* The period of Indian hkteoy^ 
as reflected in the Vedas, is the period of stri:^gg^e ni^ 
fight of the Aryans with Bravidians and represents in 
paint of time the invasion of the Aryans and the begin* 
ning of their long and unwearied march through the 
Indian continent, until at last the tribes settled down 
in various districts. The Vedas, particularly the Big- 
weda, furnishes scholars with the means and mat^ils 
of piecing together the history and development of the 
Indian society of the times after the Aryans settled in 
India and gradually succeeded in predominating over 
and absorbing the Bravidians smd their culture. Big* 
weda* therefore, is the most important histodoal doeu> 
ment of the Aryan people and their movements in 
India* The first thing that confronted the Aryan 
people was religion* Beligion like a code of morsds, 
which almost cods^ to mean the same thing, is invested 
ai^ intended by a people in order that they may isropa* 
gate and preserve their lace.What tends to the preserva- 
tion of their society <and what helps them to 
power over their competitors is ocmsidered by them 
good and what hinders them &om attaining theiif 
objective is considered bad. The religion of the Aryans 
was altogether different from that of the Bravi^ans 
and hemie great was the clash and conflict between the 

two races in India, as recorded and told by the Vedas. 

The Vedas indicate ths^ for a long time the 
rdigiohof tbe Ai^ass was a kind of naturalistic 
religion, which was confined to nature and the forces 
of nature. Ammigit thp numerous dieties referred to 
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in fcbe.Yedfts in%y bo mootioned ^ni, the God of fire 
and i^htenihg; lodra, the.gpd of; firtnament; Yaranb 
the god of waters, oorrespondiog in general to the 
Greek god, Uranus; Soma, the exhilirating drink, 
prototype of Bao<^as; others also like Maruts or winds, 
Ushas or the dawn, and many others, are mentioned. 
Aryans also offered animal sacrifices. Though the 
Aryan Gods were anthrophomorphosed and considered 
to have had human frame and human limbs, their frame 
and limbs were shadowy and were meant to describe 
their activities figuratively. The Aryan gods, represent- 
ihg the forces of nature, were bestowers of long life, 
prosperity, and protection from enemies of the Aryans, 

the Dravidians* Sacrifices were offered to win theic 
ftkvonr; and the idea of the hymns, of Bigweda specially, 
is ** X give to thee that thou mayst give to me. The 
Aryan method of worshipping their deities was al- 
together, different. Being worshippers of nature and 
the forces of nature, they had neither temples nor 

idols* They performed all sacrifices under a tree on 
the bank of a river* The Aryans were a fire cult. 
They offered sacrifices to their Go’ds through fire, that 
was considered to be the intermediary between Gods 
and the human devotees^ the Aryans. Fire carried to 
gods the oblations offwed to gods. Fire was also one 

of the Gods. The Aryans offered sacnrifices to their gods 
and ^treated them bo help them that they might 
succeed against their enemies, the Uravidians. 
The Aryan Go^s. also readily ran to the help 
of their worshippers and devotees so as to enable 
them, to emerge successful in their fights with ^ the 
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DravidiauS} wj^'pse religion ^tppdj 6p‘ft i^'igljer^Rlanlf,,/.'; 
ThprivalisTand %Ut;bdtw^n 


AtyanB WM, in faet^, owing p^inly to; their, rgligipns 
diSerepceSv The Aryan wor^ij^ of natural phenomena 
and their nieaningless, 9aor,idQeB appp^ed to the pl^lo-; 
sop^pal:l)ravidiap inind,to,,^e^aoriieges^ The- deities 
of the Aryans . wefe treated with oontenjpt agd the 
saori^oial performances w^e furiously attacked,, whenr 
eyer and whereyerj the saprifices^ were, performed} by 
the powerful ^rayidians,., !^bis Is why, it seun^,^,t^at 
the honorific name ‘‘ Asura, Lord with, which the 
Dravidians were at firstladdressedl changed its meaning 
aithe enemy of the Gods in the last Idahdala ofthe* 
Bigweda' and in the Bramhanas. The Wrd Asura 
seems, in all probability, a' metathesis of the Tamil 
word “ Arasu ” orthe Kaharese word '* Arasa, a king*’. 
A careful re^er is'struok* at once by the high develop- 
ment the Draviniaii speculation of God' had attained 


when compared’ with that of the Aryans. "The latter 
called their object of worship by the termi * Deva ’ 
* a shining one,’ while the DraVidians' called ‘*Kadavul” 
toeining “ beyond the earth, ’ ‘beyond the sky^ * ile- 
eternal or endless The Dravidian God was Otherwise 
named “ Shiva, ” nothing but ‘ goodness, I ‘;figbtebn^ 
ness, ’ and ‘graoiousness,’ from Tamil root Sem ■'^goddV 
‘ right, .* ‘ gracious- ’ . . . : : ' . 


The Aryans were a prpud race arid . were prouApf 
their intellectual and physical superior!^, as they 
thought, They spoke of themselves as “ Arya ” which 



nQb}en^ and pre-eminencQ. 
ip, themselves yaripus . gPod terms , as 


§ Vthe.pare, the white raobi thip sons of Tight, the nohle 
ones, (whibh) ue a few terms hy which they designated' 
themiBelyes. * . While they spoke of, the Brayidmcs 

contemptuously as “ Dasyus, ” “ Dasas, * ‘‘ Fanis ” etc. 
Still the A^ans were a shrewd apd tactful people. 
Sagaciously enough they saw that if they should suc- 
ceed against their, powerful enemies, . the Dravidians, 
thcgr had to borrow and assimilate the culture of their, 
enemies* And this thby did gradually though reliiotanUy. 
That is why the Aryan gods, representing the fdieno^ 
mena and forces of nature, gradually Idse their promi- 
nence and. predominance in the Aryto pantheon only 
to sink into total obscurity and the Dravidian (Qod, 
ShiySi in. the form of Budra of the four Yedic Sainhitas, 
gradually comes .into prominenoel The ^ Dravidian 


modes of worship also of an idol of a god or gods in 
temples were slowly adopted, the modes of worship beihg 
sfHrinMing ( abhisheka ), seeing ( darshana ), thinking 
(manapa), and meditation (dhyftna)l While being compel- 
led to borrow and adopt the god and modes of Dravidian 
worohip, they gave all contemptuous names, choice 
epithets of abuse, to Dravidians. In fact, the hymns of 


Blgweda contain numerous references to persons, 
apparently of different descriptions, who were either 
hostile or indifferent to the system of religious worship, 
whibh the Bishis,, the seers of Yedic Mantras, professed 
and inculcated* There is a long list of condemnatoi^ 


§ Religions and Philosophiea of the East, page, 28 , 
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^pithfiiis applied to persons, such as § adevS) 
^evayn, aTi^ata, stnindra, devanfcl, Brafimadtrieli, 
ayajyd, ayajyan, smyaviAta, apavrata^ etc., eto. tHat is,, 
godless, wlthoat rites, witHout Indra, revilOrs .of gods, 
witEoat devotion, unsaorifioing, followers of other 
rites, eto- All these names, specially * followers of 
e^r rites * * godless ’ ‘ without rites ’ * without Indra * 
are significant. In' some passages we are told that 
there were some that doubted the very existence 
of lodea^ .for instance it is sidd f Ha^ faith in that 
toadklia bring of whom tnmi ask * vdiere is he ? ’^^ and 
deriaie he is< not * ** seekrag food^ present a hymn to 
Indis^ if be truly eristSk * Indra does not exist ’ says 

some one; who has Seen him ? whom shall we praise f 
* tluB is I^ O worriiipper ( Indtia exclaims ), behold me^ 
hare, I surpass all beings in greatness* ** Thus the 
wmrd VAi^a* meant a worshipper of Indra that offered 
obittione to Indra through fire and to fire ( Agm ) him* 
self. While Baayus^or Dasas were those that were; 
oppiosed to Indra-Agai oult and are explicitly described 
in the ^ssages referred to above. Thus Aryans and 
Bravidians having; h^ different religions and following 
different modes of worship did not have a common 
ground to meet for religious performances and ceremonies 
And a careful analysis of the references between the 
Aryans and the Bravidians shows that the difference 
between the rac es was that of religio ns cult and culture. 

§ Eigweda, 1-61-8,9; 1-32-4; IV-41-2; VI-14>3i V-42-9j; 
'^111-69-11; Xt 22^; V-189-3; 1-33-4^ IV-I6-9; X-lOfrQ; 
7-42-9; VII-18-6; etc* etc, t Bigirada,. I1t12-6; * E* 

Vin-89-8; 



IttFfbdipagBagM referred to albove ihe epiKheto m 
qfWtoiwi are eonaeotod wifek fhe ** Baaa* or 

viDasyu *^ aad they ato appHed to Braridian people, 
^^ere are also texts oozttaimHg detHtnoiatioas of reli* 
gioas hostility or mdiSarenoe mthout express mentton 
of Daayu or Dasa, lor instaaoe, B> 1-64-7, 11^-4, 
iy-51-3, Vr34^3, aad so on. Bot when read ^th 
reference to other texts it seems clear that the denmioiar 
tions are levelled against the Bravidiaa people. Ydiidca 
defines a Dasya as the destroyer of rites, that is, Atym 
saerificial rites ( Nir- ¥11-23). Sayana also explatos 
the word ( Dasya ) as “ oienfirofc: swfs ”. All 

this clearly shows that Dravidians were the enemies of 
the Aryans in point of religion, as their view point of 
religion was so different feom that of the Aryans. 

It is evident from the texts referred to above that 
the Aryans of the Yedic age found it impossible to 
enforce the Dravidians to follow the Aryan rites. The 
Dravidians, therefore, had to encounter a oonsiderable 
amount of contempt and abuse from the Aryans, who 
called them brahmadvish “ the haters of devotion”. 
On the contrary the Aryans had to follow a policy of 
conciliation by adopting the deities of the Dravidians* 
From some passages, as will be noted furesently, the 
recognized Aryan worship of gods, Agni, Indra, 
Yarnna, and others was not free from the admixture of 
demmiolatry, which was in all probability the worship 
of non-Aryan or Dravidian gods, whom the Aryans 
ninst ^have called demons or Bakshasas and given thenl 
other contemptnoos names. It is also likely that some 
of the Aryans mixed freely with toe Dravidiaiis on 



%iid boirrqw^ii' . Drlijvirl 
aii^ A^d; ^uds fiii»3^> 

eas^d»QiOqiW9fe«5%iOr q^en. » thii«,-tq: jl?e r^mqed.- »' 
nafiti^alr^qd^^qeq^sacjilihafc *^6 leligipn aar ,:^e]:j:./a9i^A' 
lasg^AgOi maaqarsi qQd pusjbomaof tjbfi' Ai^Aiis .phQaldy - 
ip ^i3bo^8,dl tiMe, haye undergo^ ^ome modidoafiioiir 

frpm;tb<r:olpse objataotr into which tjbiey .fnaat'baye been; 
brought' tfith theifAcisfhbours,^ 'f'rom the. texts :.( to bar; 
quot^ presently ) ascribed by traditiod to the Bishi 
Vashittba, . it ' teems that that distidgaished persopage 
himself had' beep aootised,, whether trdly or falsely, of 
M^btshitfptpg* false gods, of familiarity with evi] spirits,' 

aod the practice of devilish arts. A Charge of this kind 
obuld soarcely have' been made' with any chance of 
being credited, unless such dembhblatry was commonly 
knoyrn to have been practised either by him, . or by 
other members of the same ' community . The passages 
rCferrM td. f R. yil-;ld4-12ff ) are as follows:— “ the 
intelligent m^h Cap easily discern (when) true and 
faise words contend together, which of them is true, 
\if!^ch bf them is correct. Sdma protects the former 
and 'destroys the untruth. ,13. Soma does not prosper 
the sinner, ,noy the man 'who weilds royal, power d^eit- 
fniiy. ^,5e^filayB the, pakshasi ^ slays the. liar; they 
bqth^^eprfn the fetters of IJndra. Id. .4f/ I; am one.^ 
v^hb 5 CfAp^,pe, faise,/qr if I have ponoeiyed pf the.gbids- 
nitttri^jfWhy art thou angry, with us, 0, jataye^Si.fiel^i 
slande^ra^l into.th^ dcstruotiom. Id,. ,,.Hay 
today if .1 am ^ 4f: ? 'have, injured, 

any )nan*8 life* Thten let him be h*!?ii 

ten, sopfij [Who, falady ad^esi^es/i . ( tW WPrd® 



0 Y^tudb&aa< 16. He who addresses to me who am no Y&tu 
(the words) o, 'Y4tadb&na’, or who being himseK a Raksht^s 
sayS) am pure’ let Indra slay him with bis mighty bolt; 1^ 
him sink down, the lowest of creatures ” Sayaiiacharya, the 
commentator of the \^eda9, in his note on \^-l2 refers to a 
legend according to which a Raksbasa had assumed the form 
of Yasishtha, and killed a hundred sons of the Risbi, and 
tliat these verses were uttered by Vasishtha to repel of 
bis having been possessed by the demon. This legend, 
however, which was luidoutedly manufactured to explain 
the verses, does not really answer the purpose* And it 
would seem, as it has been assumed above, that Vasisbta, 
or the speaker of the verses, whoever be might have been, 
had been charged with worshipping false gods, and with 
being under the influence of demons; and that while 
repelling the accusation he here retorts upon bis accusers by 
calling him a Raksbasa. 

The Riahi says again in VlI-34-8 “ I who am no 
Yatu invoke the gods; fulfilling ( the ceremony ) in due 
form, I offer a hymn In another ( Yl 1-2 1-5 ) it is 
said: " neither, 0 Indra, have Yatus inspired us... Let the 
Lord ( Indra) triumph over the hostile race; let no prlapic 
( long -tailed ) demons ( sbisnadevab ) approach our cere- 
mony. ” 

In VI-62-8, a person characterized ‘'rakshoyuj" is 
devoted to the vengeance of the gods. The commentator 
explains the term as either “ the Lord or the instigator of 
demons, or a priest possessed of or by demons. ’* In 
Vll-85-1, the word’ ‘‘arak3ha8” is used in a sense, it seems, 
to that of ‘ayatu;’ “ I consecrate ( ) for you twain an 
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Undenioniacal ( hymn> offering a libation of Soma 

to Indra and Varuna. ” The same word is also employed 
in VII-90-8, where the Ashwins are thus addressed: 
“Since we offer to you an undemoniacal ( iifS * 

etc- This may be compared with II-10-5 and V.87-9, 
And if the sense of the sacrifice offered to a Rakshasa ” 
be assigned to the words “ ” the preceding 

conclusions will be further confirmed. 

IE such demonolatry really existed to any extent 
among the Aryans, it is quite conceivable, I venture to 
suggest, that the intense hatred of the evil spirits whom, 
under different appellations of Jfrg'TfJT, atgr, etc.^ 

Agnii Indra, and other deities, are so frequently represented 
(see Rigweda Ill-lo-l, VlI-13 1, v II-IS-IO, VlI-10-4, 
Yin-23-13,. VlII-43-26, X-87, X.187-3 and others) as 
destroying or chasing away from the sacrifices which 
they disturbed or polluted (see VII-104-18, X-87-9), 
may not have been inspired by the dread which the 
superstitious wor^ippers entertained of those goblins, so 
much as by the fact that they were rival objects of ado- 
ration for whom thqir rival votaries claimed a share in 
the oblations, whilst the adherents of the gods described 
their patrons as triumphing by their superior power over 
the hostile intruders and their rites. 

It is possible to look upon Rudra, who subsequently 
came to be identified with Shiva, as having been originally 
the god of thunder worshipped by Dravidians and subse- 
quently introduced by the Aryans into their worship as 
a demonlike deity. And he was then supplicated by the 
Aryans to abstain from inflicting the evils, of which he was 
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regarded a? the author aad flittered as the great healer 
of those sufferings, which had their origin in the male* 
volent nature attributed to him as to the demons. His 
malignant, homicidal, and cattle-destroying character 
( Rigweda, TV-3-6, 1-114-10, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts IV- 

339 ), assimilates him to the Rakshasas and Yatudhanas, 
though it is true they are not, as he is, described as 
inflicters of disease and death; he is described in the Shata- 
rudriya ( Vaj. S. XV’T-8-20 \ as having attendants ( 
while in A. V. XIII-4-27, all the Yatus are said to obey 
his commands, and in 5-25 of the sarhe hymn he is declared 
to be death, immortality, vastness, and a rakshas ( 

€ W - and in X-2-30 f, reverence is offered 
to his wide-mouthed howling dogs, and to his shouting, 
long-lwired, devouring armies. It is true that he is asked 
to drive away dogs and shrieking female ( demons ) with 
dishevelled hair; that in A. \^. IV-23- ), Bhava ( a deity 
identical with Riidra ) and Sharva are solicited to destroy 
the Yatudhana, who use incantations and make men mad; 
that in Vaj. 17-5, Rudra is besought to drive away Yatu- 
dhanls; that in A. V. XI-2-28, Bhava is asked- to be gracious 
to the sacrificer who has faith in the existence of the gods, 
and in 5-23 is said to destroy the contemners of the deities 
who offer them no sacrifice; but all of these latter traits are 
common to him and the other Vedic gods. If, however, 
Rudra really represents, as is assumed, a god or demon 
borrowed by the Aryans from the Dravidians, it was to bei 
reasonably expected that when adopted by the former- he 
would be invested with the general characteristics whichi 
they assigned to their other deities, and that his connection 
with the evil spirits, of whom he was originally the chief. 
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should as far as possible be kept out of sight and ultimately 
forgotten* 

It is true that this theory leaves unexplained the 
connection of Rudra with Maruts, in conformity with 
which he ought to be the god of tempests ( Weber’s Ind. 
Stud, in Sanskrit Texts> IV, 334 ff.) But Rudra may be a 
composite character, and modified by the addition of hetero- 
geneous elements in the course of ages* 

There is no proof in the Rigweda that the introduction 
of the worship of Rudra, even though it was more recent 
than that of the other Vedio gods, was met with any 
opposition, and even though he was borrowed from the 
Oravidians and adopted reluctantly. But it is found that 
there are hints that the adoration of the Kudras or Maruts 
was regarded as an innovation. These deities are described 
in many places as the sons of Rudra and Prisni, and 
might, therefore, he supposed to have had some connection 
with Rudra ( Afuir’s contributions to a knowledge of 
Vedic Tbeogony etc. p* 110 ). In one place also ( R* VII- 
56-17, a cattle-destroying and homicidal character ( 

9^^:) akin to his, is ascribed to them. On the other 
hand, they are frequently represented as in close relation 
with Indra; and in fact it is aim )st inevitable that these 
deities of the tempest should be associated with the thunder- 
er, who could scarcely fulfil his function as dispenser of 
rain without their cc- iperation* But there are some hymns, 
(R*l •165,171, 177) in which Indra is introduced as 
regarding them with jealousy, and* as resenting the 
worship which was paid to them. Thus in ( 1-160-6 S. ) 
he boasts that he is quite independant of their aid, while 
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they reply that tbeir asahtance had been oi importance to 
bis success in battle. Again in I>170 Indra, who complains 
(V*3) that the Risbi Agastya was despising him- and 
neglecting bits worship, is besought to come to terras with 
the Maruts, and to associate with them at the sacrifice 
( V>5 )• And in 1-171-4 the Rishi asks forgiveness of the 
Maruts, because, through dread of Indra, he bad 
discontinued the sacrifice which be had begun in tbeir 
honour. From all this it would seem as if the worship- 
pers of Indra had entertained some objection to the adora- 
tion of the Maruts, and ascrilied to the gods the aversion 
to it, which they themselves entertained. If there is any 
truth in the hypothesis that Rudra may have originally 
been a deity or demon who was introduced from the 
worship of the Dravidiaus into that of their Aryan conquer- 
ors, the same may have been the case with the iiudras or 
MarutS) the sons of Rudra. Only if this be a fact, these 
gods have been transformed in character in the course of 
tbeir reception into the Aryan pantheon, and rehabilitated 
by ascribing to them different functions and milder attri- 
butes than those which belonged to them as deities or 
demons. 

The supposition which 1 have here made of the 
gradual transformation of Rtikshasas into deities, is illustra- 
ted by the story told in the Mahabh^rata of the Kakshasi, 
Jar&, who is called a household goddess, and is represented 

as seeking to requite by the benefits, the worship which was 
paid to her. ( see. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, lV-247 ). 

Long before the Mobenjo Daroand Harrappa finds 
were unearthed and their inscriptions deciphered and 
interpreted^ scholars even then ,held that the I^rayidians 
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had their owo religion and philosophy* Thus prof* Maxmuller 
Btys in his << Six Systems of Indian Philosophy ( preface, 
p. XIX ) “ In the south India there exists a philosophical 
literature) which, though it may show clear traces of 
Sinskrit influence, contains also original indigenous ele- 
ments of great beauty and of great importance for histori* 
cal purposes. Unfortunately few scholars only have taken 
up) as yet) the study of Dravidian language and literature; 
but young students who complain that there is nothing left 
in Sanskrit literature, would, I believe, find their labours 
amply rewarded in that field.” Sir Charles Eliot maintains 
* *' Indian religion is commonly regarded as the offspring 
of an Aryan religion brought into India by invaders from 
the North, and modified by the contact with Dravidian 
Civilization. ■ The materials at our disposal hardly permit 
us to take any other point of view; for the literature of 
the Vedic Aryans is relatively ancient and full, and we 
have no information about the old Oravidians comparable 
with it. But, were our knowledge less one-sided, we 
might see that it would be more correct to describe the 
Indian religion as Dravidian religion stimulated and modi- 
fied by the ideas of foreign invaders. Fur the greatest 
deities of Hinduism, such as Shiva, Krishna, Rama, Durga, 
and some of its most essential doctrines such as metempsy- 
chosis and divine incarnations are either totally unknown 
in the Vedas or obscurely adumbrated in it- The chief 
characteristics of the native Indian religion are not the 
charcteristics of religion in Persia, Greece, or other Aryan 

lands”* So also Fergusson in his ‘‘Tree and Serpent 

• 

* Hinduism and Buddhism — An Historical Sketch, 
Book I, p. XV. 
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worship” remarks that Shaivism is certainly local, and not 
an Aryan form of faith* and belongs rather to the south 
than to the north of India. 1 Dr* Stevenson holds that 
Shiva was the Tamilian God, and was worshipped in two 
forms, one as a spiritual object of meditation, and the other 
as a material symbol or Linga to represent the invisible 
to the visible* Adoring God with flower and incense was 

an ancient practice prevalent among the Tamils, ” i* e* 
Dravidians* Dravidians, it is said, were worshippers of 
trees, animals, and serpents, as amply borne out by history 
and Mohenjo Daro excavations. Their religion -is said to 
have consisted largely of magical rights and demonolatry, 
§ It is to be noted here that Tamilians were very skilful 
in ancient days in magic power, which may be said tp 
have been brought by them from their native land, Elam 
and Chaldea, and imparted to the Aryans within the land* 
The ancient Chaldeans were indeed famous for their 
knowledge of the magic Arts. Even today the Malabar 
is noted for its sorcery and has been perpetuating it 
from of old* In the great war ( i. e* Mahabharat-War ), 
if Arjuna, the Bharatan, became victorious, it was owing 
to his unsurpassed skill in sorcery, which be opportunely 
and dexterously, though unfairly, used along with bis 
archery* Every warrior was more or less acquainted with 
this magic art in olden days* What are believed to be 
Ddv^str^ divine arrows, ” used in campaigns, were 
nothing but >he arrows sent with the aid of this sorcery* 
The Albarvan replete with such mystic mantras malicions 


I T* R. Shesha lyangar’s *' Dravidian India ”, p. 103» 
§ Siddhanta Deepika, Vol* IV, p* 150* 




in nature and intended specially to destroy one’s eneniy» 
is thus kept ever mysterions* known only to a few- ” Xt 
is to be noted in connection with the above quotation that 
Dravidians are said to have come to India from Slam and 
Chaldea, their original home- But according to father 
Heras, as noted above, just reverse is the case) naraelj) 
the Dravidians first flourished in India, whence they 
migrated to Elam and Chaldea- There is nothing wrong 
and inconsistent if Dravidians, side by side with a belief 
in the existence of one Supreme Deity, as proved by 
Father Heras already noted, and his great power (’Shakti), 
worshipped trees, serpents, and demons, when it is seen 
that at present grosset fetishism and superstition exists in 
India side by side with the most abstruse systems of 
Philosophy. 

Long before the higher form of religion arose and high 
speculations and ideas of one Supreme Deity and his power, 
Shakti, developed, other gods and the local demons or 
spirits inhabiting trees, rivers and hills were evolved in the 
country. These gods were evolved in all the five geographi* 
cal regions of the Dravi<lians separately and in accordance 
with the geographical characteristics of each region- Dravi* 
diaus had deities corresponding to the five geographical 
regions, which are (1) kurunji, the billy country or hilly 
tracts. (2) Palai, the dry waterless region or the sandy 
desert (3) Mullai, the wooded land between the high lands 
and the low lands or the pastoral region. (4) Marudan, 
the lower course of rivers, or the river valley region. 
(5) Neydal; the littoral tract skirting the sea or the coastal 
region. 



§ *' The God of the hilly region — Eurunji — ^was the 
Bed God ( seydn ), also called Murngan, Who was the 
patron of pre-nuptial love. He was offered by his 
worshippers balls of rioe mixed with the red blood of 
goats killed in his behalf. He was a hunter and carried 
the Vel or spear and was hence called Yelan, spearman. 
His priest was also called Yelan. This god created 
the love-frenzy in girls; and when girls were obsessed by 
him, the priest performed magic rites for curing the 
love-sick girls. When the priest was in communion 
with the god, he was also seized with divine frenzy 
and sang and danced a devil dance ( veriyattami )., 
Women, too, took part in priestly functions. Men or 
women priests, when under the influence of the god; 
not only sang and danced, but also read the dim past, 
predicted the future, diagnosed diaseases ( and the 
particular demons that caused each disease ), and cured 
all the ills that the flesh and the brain were heir to. 
The means of cure was not wholly supernatural, for, as 
the hilly region abounded in simples, the magic of the 
priests and the priestesses was fortified by the use of 
drugs. Hence the early priest was* the medioine-mah 
and even today, not withstanding the milleniums of 
philosophical evolution, the devil-priest-cum-medioine- 
man of the Eurwar tribe ( the inhabitants of Eurunji 
were sooalled-editor ) drives a flourishing trade among 
the elite of society, on the sly. ” It is interesting to 
note that Murgeppa is a very common name among the 
Shaivas of Madras Presidency as well as among the 
Lingayatas- The pontifical Math of Chitaldroog is called 
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§ History of the Tamils, pp 76-77. 



Mpragi Math. The names seem to be reminiscent o| 
this ancient Qod of Dravidians. 

The deity oi Pillai, the desert region, was Korravai, 
the goddess of victory* § “ Like the adjacent hiliy 
tracts it was the region where the matriarchate per^sted 
for a long period; and hence the divinity of the region 
WM the goddess of victory (Korravfti) and her devotees, 
the Maravar ( the inhabitants of the region were so 
called-editor ), men of cruel deeds, offered her bloody 
sacrifices, human and animal. Palai was the black 
land, appropriately associated with the tragedy of love, 
that is, the long parting of lovers, when the hero goes 
out in search of fortune to lay at the feet of the beloved 
and has to travel along sandy paths covered with the 
bleaching bones of the dead. Korravai was worshipped 
with wild drunken revelry as well may be imagined. '* 

Mullai, the third region had its own god. t “The god 
of the Pastoral region- Mullai-was the Black GodlMaydn) 
who was a herdsman, beloved of both milk-maids and qf 
cattle. He was always uttering sweet music with the flute 
( Kulal ) and its music moved all nature. He delighted 
in dancing. Surrounded by a crowd of milk-maids, he 
or his priest danced, most complicated dancesi, as herds 
folk do today* Milk and milk-products, sometimes 
mixed with boiled rice were his offering. Pastroal life 
affords more opportunities than a hunter’s life for indul- 
ging in the delights of lovq, ae it also provides occasions 
for the temporary parting of lovers, which latter only 

§ History of the Tamils, p. 82. t Ibid. p. 77. 


boightisiu pleasure of re*uaion. . The life of the 
hetdeman is the jolliest of all, beoapse, unlike the 
hunter or the man who sails far out into the sea, whose 
lives 9X6 fraught with risks^ he does the easy work of 
leisurely tending oattle in the forest Hence the Black 
God of the tenders of oattle is the jolliest of Indian 
Godsi" The description of this god sounds almost 
like that of Krishna in the midst of Gopies. Is it likely 
that the worship of Krishna, an incarnation of Yishnu, 
had its root in this ? It is an intriguing speculation, 
indeed ! 

The God of river valley region or M&rudan was 
the king ( of gods )• § The God of this region is the 
cloud-compeller, he who breaks with his thunder hoft 
(a tool of stone like the ancient spear-head of Murugan) 
the rain-bearing clouds when the lands pant with thirst 
in summer. He is a lascivious god, surrounded by 
divine harlots, just as his devotees were by mortal ones; 
The favourite offering to this god was rice cooked 
with pulses ( called in tamil pongal )• This feast is 
still the most popular feast in the agricultural tracts 
duing the harvest festival. ” 

Lastly + “ The god of the coastal region Was, 
of course, the dread lord of the sea- The horn of the 
terrible shark symbolized him in the rituals of the 
fishermen worshippers, who crowded on the sea-coastj 
black inen and women with children on their hips, 
offered him flesh or salted fish or meat. The joys of 
love Were not denied to the fisher folk; for We read in 


§ History of the Tamils, p- 81* + Ibid. p. 81. 
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the literatare of a later period that noblemen of stir* 
rounding -r^ons were, notwithstanding the fiaihy 
smell of the well'-grown limbs of these swarthy dames, 
who embellished their persons with lilies of the marshes, 
smitten with love for them, and while their men-folk 
were away out on the sea, drove in their carts or 
chariots to the sea-side to visit their paramours. ” 

Early man invented the methods of invoking or 
compelling the help of supernatural beings to get rid of 
the real or imaginary evils that threatened him and to 
secure things that he wanted for his happiness and 
pleasure* These methods at first consisted of religio- 
magical rituals, because, it was only at a later stage of 
civilization that difference was made between religion 
as a method of addressing prayers and offerings to a 
deity or deities and magic was primitive science as the 
method of compelling superhuman power to obey man’s 
invocations* The religio-magical ritual comprised 
ritual feasting, rithal singing and dancing. In later 
times feasting, singing, dancing and the drama were 
sequestrated from religion and became activities pursued 
for immediate pleasure. Such were exactly the methods 
of Dravidians in their primitive stage of religion, 
unlike those of the Aryans, who being a fire cult invoked 
the aid of their gods by means of sacrifices and offerings 
thrown into fire that carried the offerings to the gods 
addressed* When the Aryans, wholly a fire cult, were 
confronted with the Dravidian religion and philosophy 
they adopted the deities, practices and philosophy of 
the Dravidian religion either in the spirit of compro- 
mise or toleration or out .of necessity and fusion took 
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place between the two reli^ons. At first the adoption 
of Dravidian gods and the reUgioue practices then 
current must ha^e been made reluctantly. That is why 
the Aryans spoke so derisively of the Dravidians in 
point of religion and gave them the choice epithets of 
abuse, as noted above;^ but in course of a long time they 
assimilated the religious culture of Dravidians. The 
Aryans must have seen that they themselves as a 
•progressive community could not but absorb and assi- 
milate foreign thoughts and foreign ideas and that 

infusion of fresh blood added to their vigour 
and energy- Budra, a Dravidian god, was essentially 

a mountain deity and could be evolved by wild 
mountaineers and not by the dwellers on the plains* 
The Aryans adopted this Dravidian god as a storm 
god, shrieking, howling and weeping on the wild hill- 
tops and running about on the mountains. It seems 
that because the Aryans adopted this foreign deity 
reluctantly they gave him rather an unhappy name of 
‘‘ loud-shrieking howling weeping god, ” as known from 
the derivation recorded by Y3.ska in his Nirukta, DevatS- 
kands, as--fi?fir% ee: i Rwenfct m | 

I This derivative explanation of ^ is 
altogether different from the one given by Shaivas in 
later times, as discussed in notes on section Y of the 
text— as ^ jfisqefrKt etc- etc. Shiva, the Lord 

pr the Supreme Being of the Dravidians was also Malai 
Arasan ( Mountain chief ). In later times he came 
to be known as Daxin4mdrty, i. e. the G-od of south 
India, where the Dravidians arose and flourished only 
to spread thoughout India- Shiva is said to have 
delivered the Agamas at Mahendra, one of •the peaks 
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(Off Weitern Gha^, soubb of Pobhiya hills between 
Tinneyelly and Travanoore. Mabiokavaohakar addresses 
God Shiva as the Lord of the Mahendra Hill. Hence 
Skiva gradually came to be inenbified with Budra, the 
storin god dwelling on mountains. 

Some scholars on the contrary hold that Budra 
was the Aryan God of storms and he gradually came to be 
identified with the Dravidian Shiva. Thus says B- W. 
Fraser * “This was due to the necessity, under which the 
Aryan colonists of India lay, of compromising with the 
p^pie among whom they settled* The Dravidian 
religious conceptions reacted on the Aryan modes of 
thought. The attributes of Dravidian deity, Shiva, 
were found to be most in conformity with those of the 
Vedio God, Budra, the weilder of the thunderbolt and 
the father of the Storm Gods. The conception thus 
grew of a half-Dravidian, half- Aryan deity, Budra, who 
became the supreme deity Shiva, of the great mass of 
Dravidians 

Korravai, the victorious matron, was the object of 
worship among the Dravidians and is still the great 
demoness, whose worship is performed under many 
names in all villages of South India. The AbyahS 
adopted her and she became later their Durga, Kali, or 
Shakti. Murugan, the hill of the Dravidians, the son 
of Korravai became Subramanya of the Aryans. So 
went oh the process of assimilatihg the Dravidian 
deities by the Aryans. 

- ■ ■ • • ■ a ' 

• Southern Dravidians— Encyclopaedia of Beligioq 
?md Ethics, 



In support of our contention that Dravidian Budra 
was adopted by Aryans, we may note what is said in 
contrast to them stands out the figpre of the terrific 
Budra, euphemistically called Shiva ( beneficent ), who 
is generally regarded as being an Aryanized fom of 
some local godling worshipped by the ( non- Aryan ^ 
predecessors of the Aryans in India, this worship haying 
probably once extended beyond the limits of India 
propel. The younger Vedas and the Brahmanas in 

particular already raise him to very nearly, though pQt 
quite, the position that he enjoys at a later period. 

Some of the later Brahmanas even draw him into the 
all-embracing net of their sacrifice; but originally the 
cult must have been a menace to the Brahmaya 

ritualism But the presence in these texts of an 

infusion of Budra or Shiva worship is significant as 
indicating the anxiety of the Brahmaqtas to admit into, 
and assimilate with* their own system such of the 
newer gods and cults as were important and capable 
of assimilation. ” 

The Aryans borrowed not only the Dravidian 
gods but also their religious philosophy, particularly 
the idea or doctrine of metempsychosis, which is 
conspicuous by absence in the Vedas as remarked b;y 
Prof. A. B. Keith t “ there is nothing in the Bigwedio 
literature to suggest that the idea of metempsychosis 
had presented itself to the Aryan mind* ” So also 
Prof. MacDonell says §“the Bigweda contains no traces 

+ The History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II, page 
79, by Banade and Belvalkar. f Cambridge Hstory of 
India, Vol- 1, p« 108. § Sanskrit Literature, p. 387. 



of it beyond a couple of passages in the last book which 
speak of the soul of a dead nian as going to the waters 
or plants. It seems hardly likely that so far-reaching 
,a theory should have been developed from the stray 
fancies of one or two later Yedic poets. It seems more 
probable that the Aryan settlers received the first 
impulse in this direction from the original inhabitants 
of India. As is well known, there is among half-savage 
tribes a wide-spread belief that the soul after death 
passes into the trunks of trees and bodies of animals. 
Thus the Santhals of India are said even at the present 
day to hold that the souls of the good enter into fruit 
bearing trees. But in such races the notion of transmi- 
gration does not go beyond a belief in the continuance 
of human existence in animals and trees* If, therefore^ 
the Aryan Indians borrowed the idea from the aborigines, 
they certainly deserve the credit of having elaborated 
out of it the theory of an unbroken chain of existences, 
intimately connected with the moral principle of 
requital.” 

In the ways aforesaid the Aryans borrowed and assimil- 
ated the culture of Dravidians in due course. It may, 
therefore, be safely concluded that: — 

(1) The Aryans borrowed and adopted Dravidian 
Shiva and other gods. 

(2) They adopted the Dravidian religio-magical 
practices and rituals, as reflected in the Atharva Veda 
particularly. 

(3) They borrowed and assimilated the Dravidian 
methods of the worship of idols in temples by sprinkling 
them with water, meditation of a god or gods, and 



coring flowers and addressing food to gods^ acr well as the 
celebration oC the : Imsges' of gods (911* > on particular 
occasions. The methods of worship ( *4? and ) are 
l^ated later m (Rf^s of ^(iddhayaiis, Gautama and others. 

. (4) . They adopted the Dravidian doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls and the Dravidian belief in the 
judgment after death, which both form the basis of the 
Aryan grand theory of 

0 ) $ They adopted the idea of one Supreme Being 

and bis divine Power on account of which the Aryan 
polytheism and hanotbeism gave way to the Universal and 

Pantheistic Brah man. , 

I Henceforth, the Aryan began to shake off faia belief 
in polytheism and to acknowledge the Tamilian monotheisni. 
Every wheie were held discussions as to what B'ahmptt is 
and what Atman. The Tamilian pbiloiophy, ever since 
recognizes God as the Universal Being. •»'* All things 
have eihanated from Brahman, are a part of him. and will 
mingle in him and have no separate existence ”> from which 
has risen the later Pantheism, the proper Hinduism, a corrupt 
form of Tamilianism *. ( Siddhdnta DlpikA, Vol. lV,p' 160). 

§We have in the Rigweda also the germ of later Bindn 
cosmcdogy, in the famous N&^sdiya Sukcami and this Is 
also the central text of Sbiva*sbakti worship. 

In the beginning there was neither Sat nor Asat; 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming Universe ? 

In the receptacle of what was it contained^ ? 

Was it contained in the gnlf profound of water ? 

Then there was neither death nor immortality; 

Then there was neither day, nor night, nor light, 

Hor darkness, only the Existent one breathecT without breath 

self-contaitred. 

Nought else but he there was, nought else above, beyond. 

Then first came darkness hid in daraness, gloom in gloom. 

Next there was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 

In which the one lay void, shrouded in nothingiress. 

Then turning inwards, he by self-developed force 
Of inner fervonr and intense abstraction grew. 

First in his mind was ’formed Desire, the primal germ. 

Productive, which the Wise, profoundly searching, say 
Is the first subtle bond, oonneoting But with Asat. 

( Siddhanta I^pika Vql. X p. 4. ) 
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IV Shaivism during Vedfc times. 

After having established in the manner aforesaid that 
Shaivism was a pre* ** Vedio and a Dravidian religion we 
should now proceed to see bow Shaivism fared during 
Vedic timep> when Aryan firecult and culture prevailed and 

predominated to the absorption and obscurity of Dravidian 
religion and culture. The thing that most strikes the 

reader of Vedic literature is that the only two greatest 
deities of modern Hinduism, Shiva and Vishnu of equal 
importance should be far below the leading Aryan deities 
three or four thousand years ago. Shiva and Vishnu are 
the objects of worship and form the deities, round which 
Various religious sects of the present day Hindus have 
grown and all other promineut deities of Vedic times faded 

into total oblivion as objects of worship. It is interesting 
to note how the fortunes of Gods fluctuated and varied in 
later times and Shiva and Vishnu have not only survived 
their comparatively very minor position but risen to the 
exalted status of being 77.^91^ in the Hindu pantheon. 
The result is that Stiiva is the of the Shaivas and 
Vishnu of the Vaisbnavas* 

The name Shiva hardly seen in the Rigweda as the 
proper name of a deity* The very origin of the word 
is obscure and is derived variously. In the Dravidian 
as described above the name Shiva does not occur 
but Xgi was the name of the Supreme Being. It is said 
to have come from the Dravidian word cem * redness as 
maintained in the following — t “ The word ^ as a Vedic 

* Another attempt to derive from the Tamil root 

** Sem ’’ ‘‘ to be good is alreidy noted \ibove. I Oravi lie 
Studies 111, by Anavaratavinayakam Pillab publiabed by 
Madras University. 
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epithet, is well known to be derived from Iblessing^ 
welfare, prosperity plus the radical i]. “ be or become ”, 
and to mean “ being a blessing, beneficent**’ As a name' 
in later times, of Shiva, I feel that it is likely to have been* 
chosen because it suggested in the minds of the speakers 
some Dravidian word akin to the Tamil cem”, redness 
the colour red being always associated with this deity'. 
That is to say, application of this epithet to Shiva— a eiiphe'^' 
mistic application — seems to me to become more intelligible 
under the above assumption of the existence in Northern^ 
India at an early period of a race or of races related to the' 
Dravidians of South India. ^ as a name of becomes' 
in Tamil eatnpu, which, if an early importation, would, as’ 
I argue, have been originally pronounced with an initial' 
sound like that of the English church. I venture the 
suggestion that this word has reverted to Sanskrit from 
some Dravidian dialect in the form '• Jambu, ” as a name of 
Shiva bearing the connotation of ''redness, reddi8hne8s.”Both 
Jainbuka and Shiva are U8ed to denote a jackal, poasibly 
because of the twany colour of this animal (f). And, when, 
it is considered that the area characterized pre-eminently by 
the worship of Shiva must have lain originally south of 
the zone into which Aryan civilization had advanced, it 
will not, I think, be felt to be impossible that it was to 
this unknown region that the expression “jambu-dvipa” 
** the Shiva country ” first had reference. While it is 
derived in Sanskrit variously as—* 

i 

fitv q^jre: «Rqqlr »i«n II | 


* pp. 30-33, 




•wi iiwlaftfir ftw: apwit I aiflasaifiiJJifi i Wr, 

S)%r% ar l # In fira is givsn the meaning of 

as—ini ^ 5OTFII I In one of 

the meanings, given to the word is be who attenuates, 
Bintsf^a)”* And this meaning is derived from the root 
ah to. make. thin or attenuate in accordance with f fklttr 
The upshot of all the derivative explanation in 
Sanskrit is that the word fits means ‘‘ auspicious* 
nesB^ being blessing It is not strange, therefore* 
that there should be a difference of opinion about the 
identity of Shiva with Rudra, the Vedic God. Thus 
Prof. Wilson says that there is little of the Budra 
of the Puranas in the Rudra of the Vedas except bis 
fierceness. As to the identification of Shiva with Rudra, 
he holds, that except no other epithet applicable 
occurs in the Rigweda ( see his Rigw<*.da, Introduction ). . 
On the other hand Moc<lonell bolds that Rudra of the 
Rigweda is j the earlier form of Shiva. ” The word 
is applied ra.any times in Rigweda to many Gods in the 
sense of ‘(prpp'ltious and once to Rudra ( X.92-9 ) 
§ the Rigvvedic Rudra exhibits more of the traits of the 
Rudra-Sbiva of later times than have generally been allowed. 
In one hymn ( I !• 33 >, for instance, the term Vrishabba: 
is applied to him five times, and he is called the doctor of 
doctors, Uana, Yuvan, Ugra, etc. He carries the bow and 
arrows and wears necklaces of all sorts and is followed by. 
bis hosts, and curiously enough, in one of the stanzas 
in this hymn also occurs the term Kuml>ra. Thus most 

* t edition p. 23$, root No. 1145. 

t Sanskrit Literature, p. 74. § The Cultural Heritage of 
Jndia Vol. II pp. 20, 21., 
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of the stuff, from yrluch Sbai^a legands take their rise 
is apparently as aid as the oldest part of Kigweda...* 
Though Shiva as a deity is unknown to the Rigweda, 
there can be no manner of doubt that the Vedic Riidra has 
furnished the foundation for Shaivism as we know if. 
That Rudra does not occupy in the hymns the high posi* 
tinn which Shiva does Iater« cannot make different deities 
of them) for the fortunes of Gods have varied in times no 
less than those of their followers. ” « 

The Vedic Rudra was a g.)d of terror, indeed I Muir 
therefore, says that Rudra must be regarded as | “ a male* 
volent deity whose destructive shafts, the source of disease- 
and death to man and beast, the worshipper strives by his. 
entreaties to avert. ...The remedies of which Rudra is the 
dispenser may be cousi lered as signifying little more than 
cessation of bis destrojing agency and the consequent 
restoration to health and vigour of those victims of bis 
ill-will who bad been in danger of perishing". Weber also 
bolds the same opinion and says * " It was thus in the 
natural course of things that they should connect everj- 
tbing horrible and terrible with the idea of the god of 
storms and regard him as the lord and the cause of every 
evil ” But when the hymns of the Rigweda are read 
between lines and proper meaning is understood such an 
idea of Rudra will have to be dismissed. It can be easily 
seen when the hymns addressed to Rudra are carefully 
analysed that twofold functions are attributed to him, that 

of bestowing prosperity and thaf; of. destroying suffering. 

•» . 

+ Original Sanskrit Texts, I V; p. 401. * Quoted by 
Muir in bis 0. S. T. IV, p> 396. , 



8^'is coii(ieived to be a berievoleiit deity when be confers' 
^6altb and welfare and to be a wrathful deity when he^ 
ptinisbes evil-doers. ' In many hymns of Rigweda the 
fear of Rudra is expressed. But a different aspect of him 
as a benevolent deity can'be seen Easily there. ' MacDonell 
aptly remarks, therefore, * "The position occupied % the 
god Rudra in the Rigweda is very different from that of 
his historical successor in a later age. ..He is usually said, 
to be armed with bow and arrows, bht a lightning shaft 
and a thunderbolt are also occasionally assigned him. He 
is described as fierce and destructive like a wild beast, and 
is called “ the ruddy boar of heaven’’* The hymns addressed 
to him chiefly express fear of bis terrible shafts and depreca- 
tion of bis wrath. His malevolence is still more prominent 
in the Vedic literature. The euphemistic epithet Shiva 
** auspicious ” already applied to him in the Rigweda, and 
more frequently, though not exclusively, in the younger 
Vedas, became his regular name in the post-Vedic period. 
Rudra is, of course, not purely malevolent like a demon. 
He is besought not only to preserve from calamity but to 
bestow blessings and produce welfare for man and beast, 
His healing powers are mentioned with especial frequency, 
and be is lauded as the greatest of physicians ”. 

Rudra’s twofold nature, as a wrathful and malevloent 
deity and as a benevolent deity when appeased is vividly 
depicted and fully developed in Rigweda. In VII.46-3 
he is said to discharge brilliant shafts that run about the 
heaven and the earth* He is said to possess weapons 
which slay cows and naen ( 1-1 14-10 ) and is prayed by 

* A. history of Sanskrit Literature, p. 89. 




chanters o( bymtis to keep these away from them and to 
preset the two'fbdted and four-footed beings belonging 
to them (1-114-1). And when so prayed the cattle 
go unharmed and he is represented as a protector of cattle 
(l5pn w) (1-114-9 ). He U prayed not to afflict children 
with disease ( Vll-46‘2 ) and to keep all in the village free 
from illness ( 1-114-1 )• Thus Rudra is believed to be the 
cause of diseases and when men recovered from them or 
became free from them* that also was owing to the agency 
of Rudra. And he is in consequence described as posses- 
sing healing remedies ( 1-43-4 ) and as the physician of 
physicians ( ll-33’4 ) and having in possession a thousand- 
medicaments ( VlI-46-3 ). The worshippers also pray for 
obtaining pure and salutary remedies belonging to Maruts 

and Rudra, which father Manu desired ( 11-33-13 ). He 
is invoked oh Rudra, do not, out of anger, injure our 
children and descendants, our people, our cattle, our 
houses, and do not kill our men. We invoke thee always 
with ofiEerings ” (1-11-1-8). He is sought to protect 
from the anger of gods. We invoke to ntir succour the 
impetuous Rudra> the fulfiller of sacrifice/ the swift, the 
wise. May he drive away from us the anger of Gods 
(1-114-4). He is constantly appealed to for prosperity- 
We present these prayers to Rudra... that there may be 
prosperity to our two-footed and four-footed creatures/ that 
all things in this village may be well fed aqd free from 
disease ( I-l 1 4-1 ). He is considered a great doctor 
taking with him me-licines for effecting cures- ‘‘ 1 hear 
that thou art the great doctor of doctors ( 33-4 ). He is 
appealed to for long life and offspring. " Through the 
auspicious remedies conferred by ^bee, Rudra, may I attain 



bnQcIred wint 9 r 9 . Drive away from «i enmity 
4Utree4 and dieedeea diatanee ** ( 1L'38«2 ^ ; ** May 
we) Rudra, iocreaae in offapriog *' ( .[['SS'l)* Without 
being conceived ae being a malevolent god whose ayila were 
to be dreaded* he U considered the god that averted all 
calamities* Thon, Rndra, art in glory nmst eminent of 
beings, the strongest of the strong, the weilder of tbander* 
bolt* Carry us happily across oiir calamity. Repel all 
the assaults of evil ”( (1-3 3>3 )• M the same time he is 
praised as a mighty god capable of being fierce whenever 
required for destroying evil-doers. Celebrate the renowned 
and the youthful god, mounted on his chariot, terrible as a 
wild beast, destructive and fierce* Be gracious to thy 
worshippers ( us )* who praise thee, lllay thy hosts prostrate 
some one else than us ( our enemies ) ( 11-33-1 1 ). ” From 
all these and similar passages the popular idea of Rudra 
of the Rigweda is plainly seen to be that of a benevolent 
d»tyi even though he is considered a wrathful god and 
a chastiser of sinners and evil-doers. He is petitioned to 
alleviate and remove suffering and grant prosperity and 
comforts. There is nothing to show that Rudra was 
merely a deity always disposed to evil, to avoid which be 
was to be praised and humoured into a good temper. 
This explanation of Rudra's nature as a benevolent deity 
well accords with Sayana’s ( one of the two ) etymological 
explanations of Rudra, as | 

I t Muir translates this as rud means 
Sufferings or sin etc, which causes suffering- 'Dieti the 
God so called^ because tbou drivest this away, ” This idea 
of Rudra fits in admirably with the idea of ^ as heir g 


t 0. 8. T. IV-807. 
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“ benign, anspioiousi bestowing blessings fin also is 
thought, as is well known, as being a deity that is 
easily moved to wrath but also capable of being 
equally easily moved to compassion and forgiveness 
so as to bestow favours upon his devotees. It is aptly 
t said, therefore, by Dr. Sir E. G-. Bhandarkar “ But 
human beings do not believe in a purely malignant 
power reigning in the universe. The dreadful pheno- 
mena are attributed to the wrath of a god, which, how- 
ever, can be appeased by prayer, praise and offering. 
Then the god becomes Shiva, or the benignant. This 
appears to be the natural process by which a- belief in 
such a god as Eudra-Shiva became establishe44n India 
in ancient times”. 

There are many indications in- the Eigweda that 
go to prove that Eudra of the Eigweda is the Shiva of 

later times. (1) He is represented to be vgnli (<T3')T ^ — 
1-114-9 }. The same is said of him elsewhere “ 

^ «n®rwf5rfn: ”. In 1-43-4 he is spoken of as ‘‘ 

I i ” ( we pray Eudra, the 

Lord of Songs, the Lord of sacrifices, who possesses 
healing remedies, for his auspicious favour ). In VI- 
49-10 he is called the father of the worlds, which agrees 
with the idea of Hrs being the — the Lord of all 

creatures in the Universe. As the of sacrifices he is 
the fulfiller of sacrifices- Thus he is called sftsniil in 
I-1I4-4. As the Hod of gods, he is said to “ derive 
renown from himself ” ( ssnr )• In short he is the 
Lord of all, that is, And no god but is 

called (2) § ** His form as described in the Big- 

I Shaivism and Vaishnavism, p. 145. § Siddhanta 
Dipika Vol. X, p. 3. 
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tiriBdfr to almost the same as his image toteor times, fie 
to with spirally braided ham ( And the 

naihe: belongs wholly and solely tow.) It to 

never, applied to any other deity. He is of Il'VQ (gold^' 
formed ) and brilliant like the sun” and “shining like 
gold ” { «»=3* 5^ ) < 1-43-6 ). In X-136-1 

to 7 he is described as the long* haired being who 
sustains the fire, water, and the worlds; who is to the 
view the entire sky; who is exiled the “ Light He 
is wind-clad ( naked ), and drinks rtv ( water or poison ) 
and a is identified with Rudra in this aspect. ” (3) 
Another derivation of given by woi in his is 

si ^%-he who causes all to weep at the end. 
of time. thus identifies t? with the destroying 

principle or fto». According to Hindus, as is well known, win 
is the creator of the Universe, the preserver and 
the destroyer. 

(4) In Rigweda ( X-92-9 ) the term, few, appears 
used in apposition to Rudra. And the term is deriva- 
tively proved to 'mean gracious or graoiousness* From 
all this, therefore, Rudra of Rigweda is the Shiva-Rudra 
of later times. 

In the Yajurveda a new epoch of religious and 
social life is seen. It is compiled, like the Siimaveda, 
for application to sacrificial -rites only, with the 
difierence. that while S^maveda deals only with one 
part of the ritual, the Soma sacrifice, the Yajurveda 
supplies the formulas for the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
due to the extraordinary development of ritual detail. 
§ “That, however, which impresses on the Yajurveda 

§ MacDonell, Sanskrit Literature, pp- 182, 183. 
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the stamif:, of a new epoch is the character, of the 
worship which it represents. The relTitiva im: 
portance of gods and of the sacrifice in the order of 
relegion has now become inverted. In the Rigweda 
the object of devotion was the gods, for the power of 
bestowing benefits on mankind was believed to lie. in 
their hands alone, while the sacrifice was only a nleans 
of influencing their will in favour of the offerer. In 
the Yajurveda the sacrifice itself has become the centre 
of thought and desire, its correct performance in evet^ 
detail being all important* Its power is now so great 
that it not merely influences, but compells the gods to 
do the will of the officiating priest...... .the religion of 

the Yajurveda may be described as a kind of mechanical 
sacerdotalism ”• In the Yajurveda the position of 
Budra becomes more established on account of the 
inverted position of the Eigwedic gods* He is here 
more firmly established as the one svithout a second 
sr fscRW CCT )• The Rigwedic Rudra appears 
on the scene as Shiva. He is expressly called firw by 
name ( T%wwif^ *. Hero he is mentioned several times 
by names which later were peculiar to Shiva, 
such as Mahadeva and Shankar. In the 18th chapter 
of Rudra is described by a large number of 

epithets which are subsequently peculiar to Shiva. 
And the most noteworthy among these are ^?ri5i and’ 
which though not found in this chapter, appear 
in the 39th chapter. 

The character.of Rudra as Shiva is fully developed 
in which forms the fifth of the Yajurveda* 

Here Rudra is spoken as not only Shiva but gets all 



thd epithets peculiar to dtv such as ^tnn, 

INlsr, ftrra»3, and 4ia^/|e. Rudra is 

invoked to grant happiness by the verb which 
becomes a name of Shiva ( ^7: ) later. He is spoken of 
as fiarts ftsm, and he ultimately becomes In the 

times of Yajurveda the population had increased* 

There was more competition among the the people 
owing to the complexity of society and social problems. 
Kings as protectors of the people had become more 

powerful. There was naturally more scope for crimes 
and sins and adequate measures were necessary for 
punishing criminals and sinners. Rudra, as already 

noted, was the chastiser of evil-doers and his office 
now as chastiser of criminals and sinners came to be 

more dreaded. He is therefore, addressed in 
( 10th ) as the Lord of stealers, those that carry 
swords, those that prowl by night, the Lord of plunder- 
ers and murderers etc. ete. He becomes, thus a more 
fearful deity; and the comparatively mild and bene- 
ficent Rudra of Rigweda becomes more powerful and 
terrible to deal out punishment unfalteringly and un- 
flinchingly. Still the real nature of Rudra as a deity 

to give prosperity and destory sin is only obscured but 
not lost sight of; for example, he is prayed in that very 
srnini that cattle may be healthy and cheerful. He is 
spoken as being more bountiful, bringer of prosperity, 
source of prosperity, and happiness. -Here in the 

famous ) occurs which is said to be 

placed in the very heart -of the three Vedas, 



In this Veda, in the 6th the story of 
is fully set forth, in which all gods admit as their 
they themselves being tss* The story runs as— 
gr i er w ^ I ai 

% u?igi 5ii|r?fifh fj u^fsi srlh<wp6 

did «5d («i«g h!|j5f i ^ fis 

I a< aitaa >1^1 awij?: 

qfpufi'wfe^aT aie[3iu gr: fsrvdr sioj^tt....i({ii 

3W awisr: qsa^rnfqqf^pia ^i^ ’iwa: wruw 

wh<iB tja etc. etc- from this story it is clear that 
Budra’s position as the Lord of Gods was established 
and Shaiva religion came to be named as *)T3Ta religion 
in later times- 

In the Atharvaveda Budra is raised to a higher 
position>Many names are given him, the prominent among 
which are h?, 5?^, 3U and A study of these 

names will show that the double character of Budra the 
destructive and the benedcent, is still maintained- But 
the bearer of these different names is addressed indivi* 
dually and as a separate God. When Atharvaveda 
came to be composed people had begun to move further 
and spread into Upper India There they came into 
conflict with the inhabitants already there, who would 
certainly have resented this encroachment upon their 
domains; and it must have been the trouble caused 
in the conflict that the men of Atharvaveda sought to 
avert by appealing to u?r and 9it. They are prayed, 
“ Let and launch the lightning, the bolt of godS, 
against the doers of wickedness, against him who 
^ploys sorcery, against the evil-doers (AV. X-1-23). 
This Veda is the youngest of the Vedas and t “ taken 

t MacDonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 185. 
f 



as a whole, it is a heterogeneous collection of spells. 
Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is 
mainly directed against hostile agencies, such as 
diseases, noxious animals, demons, wizard, foes, 
oppressors of Brahmans. But it also contains many 
spells of an auspicious character, such as charms to 
secure harmony in family and village life, reconcilia- 
tion of enemies, long life, health, and prosperity, besides 
prayers for protection on journeys, and for luck in 
gambling. Thus it has a double aspect, being meant 
to appease and bless as well as to curse. ” Wicked 
people practised sorcery and witch-craft; and the 
victims of such practices make petition to Eudra in his 
names of and “ Fierce gods, launch your thunder- 
bolt against Y^tudhana, who practises sorcery 
and prepare root ( for that purpose )• ( AV. IV-28-6 )i 

The people seem to have been molested and oppressed 
and Eudra is invoked to run to their aid “ 0 Eudra, 
destroy the good of him who seeks to take ours 
( AV. II-27-6 ). “ Distressed, I again and again invoke 
you; deliver us from calamity- ” The methods of 
warfare also had advanced and poisons were used in the 
wars. Bhava and Sharva were naturally believed to 
use poisons, as may bo scon in their prayer to carry 

their “ deadly poison to others than us ” ( ibid* VI-93-1)* 
One thing is remarkable, namely, Bhava is addressed 
as This unmistakably suggests that kings as 

protectors of the people had become so important. And 
Eudra as the saviour of the people fropa wicked sorcerers 
was the king. In this Veda Eudra is given the domain 
of the sky and the mid -regions; e g- “We offer 



r^renoo to thee... from thy domain in the sky; 
i^vetenoe to thy firmament ”• ( AV* XI-2-3 ). He is 
spoken of as having thousand eyes. This attribute is 
also applied in the But it looks more appropriate 

to the dweller of the sky, to enable him to see every- 
thing on all sides as it were- It may be noted, however, 
that in the sky is assigned to the Kudras, the 

attendants of Budra, and they are said to be living in 
the atmosphere* 

But the most remarkable thing in the Atharvaveda 
is that a new class of beings make their appearance. They 
are Kesins, the long-haired ‘munis’ or ascetics, and the 
Vratyas. The Kesins are Rudra’s special attendants and 
are employed by him to cause destruction to evil-doers, 
“ Reverence to thy shouting, long-haired, reverenced, 
devouring hosts ” ( XI-2-31 ); “ We worship the god^ 
who has brown horses, is dark, black, destroying, terri- 
ble, who casts down the car of Kesin ( the long-haired 
being ) ” ( XI-2-18 ). The Munis are mentioned in the 
Rigweda ( X-13G-1 ) and had the honour of drinking 
water or poison ( ) with Rudra. They were human 
beings but seemed to have acquired’ supernatural powers 
by yogic practices, as may be gathered from “transport- 
ed by our impulses as Munis we have pursued the 
winds* ” There will be some discussion later about 
the Munis and how they were Yogins- But here it is 
sufiicient to state that the Munis wore long-hair in the 
Atharvaveda and were the attendants of Rudra-Shiva. 

But the Vratyas arc a more significant and a 
remarkable class* Who were these srais ? they meant 
originally those that were naturally pure and that, 



“therefore, needed no or Brahmanic ceremony. - 
They are hence so highly glorified in the Atharvaveda* 
amis spoken in««if^a?i as being a a and has been 
explained by in his as — 

3ie>frT: ai^: | fi tja g?i: i 

The ateiTs, thus, were a sect that did not observe 
Vedic religious practices of in whatever form 

it was then, and did not conform to the Brahmanic 
conventions. They like Kesins, seem to have attached 
greater importance to a life of austerity and medita- 
tion upon god than to the performance of sacrificial 
rites and the like* But what was the god that they 
meditated on ? It must have been Shiva-Iludra 
on whom they meditated and whose devotees 
they must have been; for they wore special favourites 
of Kudra-Shiva, who was always said to have attended 
on them- The whole chapter ( XV-ll ) of Atharva- 
veda is a glorification of the Supremo Being ( Shiva ) 
under the name of 3f^rs- § “ For him ( the Vratya), 
from the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter, 
they ( gods ) made their archer Bhava attendant. The 
archer Bhava attends on him ( as ) attendant from 
the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter; 
not Sharva, not Bhava, not Ishana injures him nor 
his cattle nor his fellows, who knoweth thus. 2. For 
him they made the archer Sharva the attendant. -.3. 
For him they made the archer Pashupati the attendant 
— 4 They made the archer, the formidable god (Ugra) 
attendant. ...5. Rudra the attendant. ...0. Maliadeva 
attendant. ...7- Isht'ina attendant”. .It is stated in 

§ Whitney, X Y. pp. 778-79, 



Atharvayeda ( XV>11 ) that any one who '* entertains a 
Yratya will gain the road that the gods travel, ’* “ will gain 
p'ossession of waters, ” “ will obtain what is dear, * etc. etc. 
The Veda similarly mentions further other benefits betsow* 
ed iipon those that honoured the Vratyas. The word, 
may or may not be understood as a form of Brahman like 
and the but it is evident that at this and 

subsequent times they must have developed in the public a 
reverence for religious mendicants, who wandered about 
the land mostly as Shaiva ascetics, without conforming 
themselves to the Brah manic conventions. 

Even during the Vedic times their failure to conform 
to Vedic rites seems to have been disapproved and the 
Wtyrs were regarded as falling outside the pale of orthodox 
society. And an attempt seems to have been made by the 
orthodox section to take the Vratyas back into their fold by 
, subjecting them to some purificatory ceremonies, called 
Mil’tdlws, a noteworthy content of the of the 

Samaveda. I “ They are sacrifices meant to enable these 
Aryan but non-Brahmanical Indians to enter the Brahmani- 
cal order But it seems that the had not much 

effect and the section continued ta develop and increase. 
Otherwise there was no necessity for the later orthodox 
literature contained in ti^yrs and Ft^%s to treat of yrsiTs and 
the srity^WTs, e. g § ^Ryryy say " yFty^iiy: | 

« w 1 yFcy^tryd^w: 1 yFtyi yy... 

As the yFtyrs cared not for the Vedic rites and ritual 
it could not be expected that they had any trust in and 
respect for tt^Fs and the y^s of later days. On the contra* 

J MacDonel, Sanskrit Literature, p. 210, § p. 5071. 
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■ ty it oould be weU expected that they willtagly admitlrf •■ 
iL theif fold all pereons, irreepective of caete “ . • 

only if the pereooe to be so admitted, were qoahfied for 

a life of devotion to and meditation on their deity. y 
thus came to be a heterodox and degraded ® 

.«*rt.med from the derivative explaoattoo °tth e ^ 

era 3*^ jrqraisRWf ar: | 

aitai II 33: n 

That was why the word ‘3R3’ acquired later the significance 
aedespUer of Vedic rites and religions insSitntlons an 
why they were held in contempt in the epic age. The wor 
atiU retains the same oSensive sense. They were c ease 
the offsconrings of s«iety, snch as mcendian^ 
poisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortionists, drunkards and 
forth. This freedom from caste system was the social 
Iracteristic of the devotee, (of Shiv.) m laUrdays. 
It, thus, seems that the Vratyas as the s,»c,d devrt«s of 
Shiva opposed to the orthodox section of the f' 

rheWlowers of the Vedic rites and ritual, made their 
appearance for the first time in the Atharvayeda after the 
iLn invasion of lidia and after the Dravidjan relipon, 
tme to he ohscnred. But the religion, thoogh remain.^ 
in ohecority tor a long time, asserted itself and made its 
appearance in the manner stated shove. 

■ In the Brahmanaa, that succeed the Vedas, the 
side of Kndra’s nature comes to be stressed and his benefi- 
cent nature is a little obscnred. The people were so much 
obsessed with the idea that Bndra was a god to deal ort 
pnnishment to wr ong-doer, that they c onsidered to 

p. 5071* 



cajMtUe of punishing even the gods when they voilated 
any established moral code* Thus Rudra is spoken of in a 
story? in the Aitareya Brabmana as being created by all the 
gods together to punish Prajapati? the creator of the 
Universe, when he fell in love with bis own daughter and 
approached her in the form of a stag, after she ran away 
to avoid him in the form of a bind. This was a deed 
unknown and unspeakable. And the gods visited meet 
punishment upon Prajapati through the agency of punishing 
Rudra, who thus becomes pre-eminent. In the same story 
an account has been given of how Rudra became Pasbupati. 

In Kaushitaki Brahmai^a Rudra is mentioned to be 
the son of Usbas; and after he was born Prajapati is said to 
have given eight names as he grew up. Of the eight names, 
the eighth is Ashani or the thunderbolt and the remain- 
ing seven were those already given to Rudra in the Atharva- 
veda. But in the Atharvaveda the seven names were 
given to seven different but allied gods as it were. But in 
the Brabmanas the names belong to one god. Of these 
eight names, and are indicative of the god’s 

fierce aspect; while the remaining and 

indicate the benignant counterpart. In the Gopatha 
Brabmana takes the place of Rudra, This is really 
significant of the predominance of the name as a deity 
over ^ for the first time. 

^ In wirqmiwil W comes to be considered an object of 
terror and his good beneficent nature gradually comes to 
be forgotten. This is known from the description given 

: of the way in which the offerings are to be made. 

By-the-bye it is significant to note that the name 



comes to be used, as are names patent to 

God, Shiva. It is said in the srrws “ And, accordingly, 
when he performs these offerings, he either does so hoping 
that thus no arrow ( misfortune ) will hit any of his, or 
because the gods did so. And thereby he delivers from 
Rudra’s power both the descendants that are born unto 
him and those that are unborn ”• ( II-6-2-9 ). “ They 

are ( offered ) to Rudra; Rudra’s indeed is the dart; and 

hence these offerings belong to Rudra”. ( II-6-2-3 )• 
Rudra is thought of in this Brahmana as a kind of evil 
spiirit roaming about from place to place, and the sacrificer 
is, therefore, requested to place for him cakes on the ways 
and cross ways etc. “ Having removed all { the cakes from 
the potsherds ) into one dish and taken a fire-brand from 
the Daksina fire, he walks aside towards the north— for 
that is the region of that god — and offers. He offers on a 
road — for on a road that god roves; he offers on a cross- 
road,— for the cross-road, indeed, is known to be his 
(Budra’s ) favourite haunt ” ( II-6-2-7.) Later down it is 
'aaid “ the sacrificer now takes those ( remains of the cakes ) 
into bis joined palms* and throws them upwards higher 
than a cow can reach* Thereby they cut out bis ( Rudra’s ) 
darts from their bodies ” ( II-6-2-16 ). The sacrificer is 
pressed to send away Rudra after furnishing him with 
provisions; “ Having then packed them with two net-work 
baskets and tied them to the two ends of either a bamboo 
staff, or the beam of a balance, be steps aside towards the 
north; and if he meets with a tree or a stake or a bamboo 
or an anthill, be fastens them thereon, with the text^ — 
<* These, 0 Rudra, are thy provisions; therewith depart 
beyond the Mujavats...witb tjiy bow unstrung and muffled 
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up.’’ Whereby he lueans to say— Depart propitious, not 
injuring us; clad in skin— -whereby he lulls him to sleep; 
for while sleeping he injures no one ” ( II-6-2-17 )• But 
the more remarkable thing about Rudra is that in the 
Brahmana a special function that purifying the impure is 
assigned- This is known from the story related that runs 
as “ Now, once upon a time, the Asura, struck the 

sun with darkness: and stricken with darkness, he did not 
shine- Soma and Rudra removed that darkness of his; 
and freed from evil he ( the sun ) burns yonder. And in 
like manner does that ( king ) thereby enter darkness or 
darkness enters him, when he puts those unworthy of 
sacrifice in contact with the sacrifice — either Shudras or 

whomsoever — in contact with the sacrifice. It is Soma 
and Rudra that remove that darkness of his; and freed 
from evil he becomes consecrated” (V-3-2-2). But in 
direct contradiction of Rudra as a purifying agency, he is 
considered an impure deity himself, as may be gathered 
from the story in the Brahmana in 1U6>2-18. It is said 
‘‘ They then turn to the right about without looking back. 
Having returned thither, they touch water; for they have 
been performing a ceremony relating to Rudra, and water 
is a means of purification — with water that ( means of ) 
, purification they accordingly purify themselves. There- 
upon he shaves his hair and beard, and takes up the fire 
( of the uttarvedi )— for only after changing bis place to 
the ordinary sacrificial ground be performs the ( full moon ) 
sacrifice) on that fire etc. etc. ” Here Rudra’s worshipper 
becomes impure, which could not have been unless the god 
himself was an impure deity. How are these contradictory 
statements to be reconciled ?/The only way to explain away 



|l)e cootradictioo is that dariog the times of vrhaqmiio two 
views must have prevailed in society, one a liberal view, and 
the other a strictly orthodox one. According to the former 
: the Shudras were not entitled to take part in a sacrifice or 
any Vedic ritual. And they made the sacrificer impure- 
by coming into contact with a sacrifice — in what way it is 
not possible to say — and Rudra was invoked to purify the 
sacrificer thus made impure* According to the latter, 
Rudra, an evil deity, was himself impure and made the 
sacrificer impure, though ihe sacrificer sacrificed to Rudra 
only out of necessity to escape his wrath* 

The two stories quoted above betray the social condi> 
tion of the times that, even according to the liberal view 
as assumed, the Shudras had no right whatsoever to any 
ritual, which they only contaminated by their associa- 
tion with it. The position of the Vratyas on the other 
hand was much better than that of the Shudras. They 
were certainly non-Shudras but were privileged Aryans and 
bad degraded themselves by discarding the Brahmanical 
conventions. Otherwise the msr^^uis or the purificatory 
ceremonies cannot be* significant except that they were 
designed by the orthodox section to take back the Vratyas, 
the non -conformists, within their fold. 

The Upanisbads come at the end of the Vedas and are 
called Vedanta. The term Vedanta suggests that they 
teach the essence or the ultimate aim and scope of the 
Vedas. They contain the earliest records of the speculative 
Aryan mind and contain the foundations of all later 
philosophies and religions of India, either orthodox or 
heterodox. The polity of the yedas was the performance 



of sacrifices; but the Upamisbads doubt and challenge the 
Very efScacy of the sacrifices. The floating mass of vague 
notions about cosmology and theology that prevailed 
among the people did not satisfy great thinkers and they 
busied themselves with finding real solutions of matters 
spiritual and temporal- The worship of many gods is 
given up by them in favour of the Almighty and a 
more spiritual form of worship is substituted. Various 
problems about God, man, and the Universe arrested and 
engaged the attention of thinkers> the authors of Upa- 
nishads, and religious speculations of a more natural order 
came to be established in them. They are plentiful out* 
pourings of the restless minds of philosophic cast attempt* 
ing to grasp the true nature of reality. Not being the 
producation of a single author they do not set forth any 
systematic philosophy. But a unity of purpose and vivid 
sense of spiritual reality runs through them all. Hence 
the truths of Shaivism will be of atmost importance and 
authority if they are found taught in the Upanishads. 

Among the number of Upanishads founded and publish- 
ed heretofore some are purely sectarian and many are of 
a very late date- and or 

are purely sectarian and is of a very late date> 

as it refers to eisf and of the Muslim religion founded 
in the 7th century A- D. Hence the examination of 
ancient and principal Upanishads will be relevant and 
valuable to our purpose here. 

Scholars are agreed that %st, 

s«, and are 

very ancient and precede all others in point of time. It 



M to be seen) therefore, what they say regarding Shiva 
and Shaivism. the oldest of the Upanishads^ 

mentions all Vedic Gods and generally attaches the 
original characteristics of these old deities ( I-4-11) 17 )• ^.It^ 
recognizes Indra, Varuna, and Rtidra as powerful gods 
but seeks to find an explanation of how they were so 
powerful by saying that these rulers among the gods 
derived their might from Brahma’s superior form of 
Kshatrahood. ” , that comes next in point 

of time and importance, does not give, on the other hand* 
such prominence to the V^edic deities. Riidra is not 
mentioned at all therein. In it Indra, a powerful and 
prominent deity of the Vedic times, learns with great pains 
the meaning of sru^from (VIII-7-1 to VIII-12-6). There 

is almost a total neglect of Vedic Gods in theUf^if^fJupl, 
except the bare mention of their names in the wfiWRS, the 
opening hymn of invocation. In other Upanishads also ' 
no attention is paid to Vedic gods. On the contrary there 

seems a feeling developed that the gods were unworthy 
of the honour paid them previously. For example in 
Kenopanishad Vedic gods arw, and i% are belittled as 
being quite powerless before the Universal Spirit, 

which they were unable to understand. There in the 
story once Brahman won a victory for the gods and in 
that victory of the Brahman the gods attained glory. 

But the gods thought that the victory was owing to their 
might. The Brahman appeared before them in such a 
wonderful form that they could not know what it was " 
and were puzzled. Agni and V&yu were deputed one 
after another to see and explain what the wonderful Being 
was. One after another in their attempts to know what 



'it was, their power was pat to a test and went back 
discomfitted and crest-fallen. Lastly when Indra was 
sent the Being disappeared and just then and there 

stood before him in all her splendour. Indra 
asked what the Being, that erstwhile appeared and 
disappeared, was. She told him that it was Brahman 
that won the victory for them and that they should 
attain glory through Brahman’s victory. The opening 
words of the story ( ft ) seem to be 

purposeful and indicate that without the help of 
Brahman gods were helpless. But the most noteworthy 
thing is that the daughter of the mountain 
is mentioned for the first time in the Vcdic literature. 
And though she has not been mentioned here as the 
consort of Shiva it is impossible to mistake that she was 
not so. Indirectly the story proves that the wonderful 
Being was Shiva, as Bhankaracharya in his 

commentary says — 

I uif ). | 

^uT m afwwwr t I Hero the great 
means that * the consort of Shiva, was His 
great and inscrutable power capable of bestowing right 
knowledge ( ) on the devotees. In some 

Vedic gods, 3«fk, and are mentioned. But they 

are metaphorically represented as servants of the soul 

t cf. afW’t awHt ar I 

II I-I2. 

* The following remarks of Weber about ‘‘^ai luaiSt” 
are noteworthy ( Indische Btudieii, V^ol. II, pp. 186-90):-- 

But how to explain the relation of Uma Haiinavati, who appears 
here as the mediator between Brahma and the deities ? Ac‘ 

2-ai 
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cording to Sliankani she is Vidya ( knovvlodj^e ) wliicli Uir.iirnpini 
( in tlio form of Uma ) manifests to Indra. The same view is 
taken by Sayana who ( Taifct. A. X. 1, ) (| notes this passage 
at the cxjjlanation of the word Soma. He says there; — 

‘‘^I^TTiTfTRigRl eii 5 i | 

And ill the same way ( ibid, aniiv* 38 )— ^5 
mq qiqnqj I Again (ibid, aniiv. 18 ) — sff^sBr 
qiim ( 9liqfTqaq is the reading of the text) 

( Che text reads ‘‘ 

but only in the Dravida but not in that of the Andhras’). 

This latter is the only passage in Vealic writings, beside tha 
Kena (Ipanishad, where I hav(^ met directly with the name of 
Uma; for the “ Umasahaya'’ of the Kaivalya U. does not belong 
any more to Vedie writings, and although the commentaries also 
elsewhere, as Sayana, in the passages referred to, ex|)lain the word 
Soma by Umasahita, ( for instance, Maliidhara in explanation of 
Vaj. p|). 1(1, il‘,1, and Hhatta Bh. M. commenting on the corres{)ond- 
ing passage of Taitt. S. ) yet such a view is undoubtedly no more 
founded than in the passage, quoted from Sayana, where the term 
means simjdy the juice of the Somi, If, then, from what has been 
said, vi/., partly from the agreement among the commentaries, 
partly from the position which Uma holds here in the Kena U., 
the meaning of it as Brabmavidya seems to be pretty well certain, 
and directly to be identified itself with Saras wati, iho divine 
word, if we even might be tempted etymologically to connect her 
with the sacred word “ Om yet there are other points which 
Seem to suggest (juite a different view of the original meaning of* 
Uma. First, why is she called Haimavati ? ( Shankara gives two 
explanations: heinakritribharanavati athava himavato duhita ). 
What connection had she with the llimavat ? Is it, that the 
brahmavidya came from the llimavat to the Aryans who inhabited 
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Madhyatlesii ? That the north of India was distinguished by a 
greater purity of language, and that peojile wt*nt there to 
learn the languages ( Vaehani sikshituin ) and on their return 
enjoyed more respect and authority, wo have seen from the 
Kaushitki Brahmana ( I, 153); it would now be (|uite in order, 
if this had not been limited to language, but extended to pliilosophy, 
and if the knowledge of the one eternal Brahma had been sooner 
attained in the peac(‘ful valley of the Himavat than this was 
possible in the Madhyadesa, where practical life had yet too mink 
hold on the mind. However, such a view of the Uma Himavati 
seems to me v(‘ry hazardous; for, ind(‘pendent, that in the explana- 
tion of the old Indian dieties, it appears to better refer more 
closely to tlioir relation to nature than to speculation, we do not 
know precisely, whether Uma really denotes the brahmavidya, 
•and moreover, her later relation as the wife of Kudra ( in the 
Taitt. A. ) and resp. of Shiva woidd be entirely unintelligible. 
There is now among the names of this latter ( the wife of limlra ) 
a similar one, viz , IVirrati. to judge from whicli we ought not to 
place the accent u| on Himavat, l)!it upon mountain, and to this T 
would add the names of Kudra wliieli w(‘ learnt before' from the 
Shatarudriya, viz., girisa, girisanta, girisaya, giritra, in which we 
traced the origin of I he belief, ihat Shiva was dwelling on the 
Kailasa. It is tin' tempest which rages within the mountains, and 

his wife is therefore called properly “ Parvati, ” “ Haimavati 
It is true, it is hence not evident, what is meant by his wife; 
originally she is perhaps not even his wife, but his sister; for Uma 
and Ambika are at a later time evidently (he same, and Ambika 
is the sister of Kudra ( vide. I, ). This identity with Andaka 
suggests to us a new etymology of Uma: for a.s Ambika, “mother,’' 
seems merely an euphemous flattery to propitiate the cruel goddess 
( vid. Mahidh. commenting on Vaj. S. p. 57. ( in the same 
manner liudra receivc'd the name of Shiva ) so it appears also 
necessary to derive the’ name of Uma from the root “ u ’ “ av ” 
to protect No doubt, a linal vowel before ma gets commonly 
guna, or is |)rolongod, but sima and hiina show that this is not 
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body- Xndi» ts idaotifi^d ( aosdi 

\0i^iiM liaen ex£daiQ«d by oommfiiiWiOKs m ■nbw or 
qjclMiiirribii. Budta, as a form o£ nw ( soul ), is stated 
here as the protector. Thus Budra attains a high 
position here and is a manifestation of the which 
by implication means because Budra later is Shiva’s 
In the Veirvftv^ Budra^hiva attains the 
hiigheat position as viinnc, which He ever retains 
afterwards in Shaivism. The doctrines of a more 
natUTii^ form of spiritualism and religious worship, 
tanght by all other older Upanisbads, find their finest 
expression in it. But theism or worship of a personal 
gody which was absent in all other old Upanishadas, is 
established round God, Shiva, who becomes the object 
of devotion to the devotees. In all other old Upa- 
ni^hads the thinkers had discovered the immortality of 
soul residing in the heart of man and preached it with 
all force. This was of prime importance in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought* Human beings were thought 
that they had a force within themselves, by means of 
which they could attain the highest and eternal bliss, 
and before which the* impermanent heavenly happiness, 
however long it might be, was established to be quite 
insignificant. Yedic gods were no longer the object of 
dread. They were merely the agents of aiRt and were 

neoessary, and the name of Bnma ( unless it is to be derived from 
Uam ) icj perhaps of a corresponding formation. It remains indeed 
involved in doobt, in what manner the omel wife of Rodra appears 
here in the Kena U. as the meditator between the Supreme . 
Brahma and Indra, nnless this Upanlshad "belongs to a time in 
which Shiva, her husband, was considered the supreme diety, 
sod resp. Brahma, that is, to the time of a seot of Shiva. 
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oonndwed to disoliaFge tbeir datids in obedience to the 
ovdears of Bndunen* e- g« “ Through fear of Him the 
wind doth blow. 'Hirongh fear of Him the sun doth 
rise. Through fear of him both Agni and Indra and 
death as fifth do speed along”* ( Eathopanishad, 
11^ ). And one who attains Brahman need not be 
afraid of gods at all. On the other hand such a one 
wj(^s the highest bliss, which is several times greater 
than the bliss of Indra, the greatest of gods(Taitt II-8)> 
Thus religion became the concern of every individual 
and each person could attain never-ending happiness 
by a life of meditation and penance, or knowledge 
oi was the summum bonum of religious life. But 
a new path, which did not consist in the performance 
of sacrifices and rituals but of devotion to a personal 
god is established in the The grace of 

god * ( as the means of final beatitude, 
which is mentioned in ( 11-20 ), culminates in 

this because himself the author of the 

came to know through the force of penance 
and the divine grace of God ( U'Trsririfi^ ^ 5 

%<n^?rs«r wii’i )• 

The other older and important Upanishads wax 
eloquent on impersonal Brahman, pervading, and project- 
ing, maintaining, and reabsorbing the Universe into 
itself. They treat of the truths about the nature of 
Brahman, the individual soul and the inanimate world, 
and the relations between them* Meditation on the 
Supreme Soul as -the way to redemption is the theme 

* ( through the tranquillity of senses ) is 

another reading adopted by 
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of them all; and certain Yogio practices and ethical 
principles to make meditation efieotive have been laid 
down, so as to ensure the final result, the redemption. 
“Soul is said to be certainly impotent over the cause of 
pleasure and pain ( 1-2 )• The impotent individual soul 
is in bondage on account of his being an enjoyer ( of 
the objects of senses ). He becomes free from all bonds, 
when he comes to know the god. ” The individual soul 
is, therefore, directed “ that he ought to see the Supreme 
Soul by the power he possesses and by the Yogio practices, 
just as he sees some gross object by means of lamplight. 
When he comes to see the Soul ( god ) unborn, eternal, 
pure in all respects, he becomes free from all bonds (of 
worldly life) tII-16). ” The worshipper thus gets an 
idea of the god he has to worship and the methods, which 
consist of attaining the perception ( ) of the Supreme 
Soul. The like other old and important Upa- 

nishads treats about the attributes of the Supreme Soul 
in very general terms and He is referred to by the general 
name • It is a little more specific about Yogic practices 
as may be seen in II-8, 9, 10. The object of medita- 
tion is the Supreme Soul or the Cosmic Purpose, 
which ought to be worshipped. This all-pervading 
Supreme Spirit or the Cosmic Purpose is described in 
11-16, 17, as “ Tbe God faces all quarters of heaven. 
Afore time he was born, and he it is within the womb. 
He has been born forth and will be bom. He stands 
opposite creatures, having his face in all directions. 
It is he, who entered fire, water, and all the Uni- 
verse, all plants and herbs; my> bow to Him. ” 
But it is very difficult to worship the formless 
Cosmic Purpose. It is possible only for such men 



as are of superior order of intellect. It is far above 
the power of ordinary beings. Hence the author of 
^^erwi^^hits upon a happy device of identifying 
the unknown and unknowable god with a personal god. 
Thus the idea of a theistic Being is elaborated all 
through the Upanishad. He here effects a fine synthesis 
and syncretism of Bhakti and Dnyana, which latter 
was the burthen of song of all other older Upanishads, 
though not to the total neglect of divine grace as noted 
above. But the importance attached to and the stress 
laid on the divine grace ( ) is the special feature of 
this Upanishad. So also is the special feature and is 
mentioned in it* Thus this Upanishad stands at the door 
of the Bhakti School and is the main source and cause 
of the subsequent development of that school. j 

Further the author of the Upanishad being consci- 
ous of the great difficulty of an ordinary person to practise 
worship of the impersonal Brahman, he identifies him 
with the personality of god, Shiva-Eudra. But here 
Shiva-Budra is altogether different from the Eudra of 
the Brahmanas where his terrible ,pature was stressed* 
H.ere he is the one great Lord of the Universe. “ Who, 
the only one» with the ( outspread ) net ( of rulership ) 
in his hand rules all the worlds. He alone is at the 
time of projection and reabsorption of the Universe. 
Those that know this attain immortality. Eudra alone 
exists and there is no other ( god; i. e. He is the 
He rules all the worlds with his powers of rulership. 
He stands opposite all creatures; and after creating 
them he protects them and frowns at the end of time. 
Having an eye on every side and a face on every side, 



hwvdiiig ah arm an every side and a fori on every side, 
ifae one god blows ( the bellows) with hands smd 
orating the heaven and the earth. He who is ^ 
source and origin of the gods, the rnl^ of all, Bn&ri, 
the great seer, who of old created the golden germ, may 
he endow us with clear intllect ” ( III-l to 4 ). In order 
that the personal god, Budra-Shiva, may be mistaken 
as not being the Budra of the Vedas, the author quotes 
hymns about Budra from { e* g. h nt ftis? 

etc. >. So also he quotes from the Bigweda 

the hymn “ st swiw m s msfs is 

wd; etc. ” ( B. 1-114-8). The word ‘Iff ’ is identified 
with fhs, wi, as often as it is done with the 

Supreme Soul. In short Badra-Shiva is raised to the 
status of the Supreme God-head and is invested with a 
personality perceived and acknowledged by all. §“Budra- 
Shiva was alone, in the field as the Supreme god, and 
the germs of Bbakti or love, which manifested them- 
selves at the time were directed towards him. ” But 
what were the motives of the author that he chose Budra^ 
Shiva from amongst the Vedic gods to make him the 
theistic (Brahman) ? Various must have been the reasons 
that weighed with him to do so. (1) Budra-Shiva was 
the most ancient god', being the god of pre- Aryan Dravi- 
dians, who were gradually being absorbed into society 
and who formed a stratum of society; he was thus the 
common object of worship of both Aryans and Bravi- 
dians. (2) All other Vedio gods were not only treated 
in the Upanishadio times with scant regard but belittled 
( as in ); and Budra was exalt’ed covertly to the 

§ Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism and Shavkim, p. 
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position of through (3) Of all Vedio 

gods Budra-Shiva combined in himself the two-fold 
function of protection and destruction both of which 
w^e badly required by all human beings. Ordinary folk 
want protection of themselves, their children and cattle 
and destruction of their enemies. Persons of advanced 
religious views worshipped him that he might protect 
their soul from sin and destroy the root-cause of sin for 
final redemption. Hence Budra-Shiva was best fitted 
for the double function of protection and destruction, 
as required by all- (4) In the Yajurveda Budra was 
established to be the Lord ( ) of all; while other gods 

were beasts ( ), as seen in the story of Brstwpc 

already noted sketchily. (5) Budra was the god that 
was worshipped by all sections of society, twice-born 
as well as^the Shudras as noted above in a story from 
the Vti'wsriw’r- (6) He was the god that looked after the 
welfare of the people in all the stages of life ( witrsTs )• 
e* g. as fire, with whom he has been identified many 
times, he gave wisdom to the sT®vrft^s ( e. g. and 

were taught that way ); as a bountiful god he 
gave prosperity to the householders . ^fWs ). So also 
as a mountain deity he ministered to the comforts of 
men in the 3rd and 4th stages of life- (7) Budra was 
the special protector of ?[9Trs, the non-conformists, that 
discarded the Brahmanic religious conventions and 
ritualism- Budra was accordingly the only deity that 

looked after all sections of society. Thus he was the 
cosmopolitan deity popular with all classes of people 
in all regions of the earth. (8) Lastly as the 
terrific god he was bound to inspire fear and awe in all, 
as was filled with fear when he saw in his terror- 
inspiring universal form ( )• 

9-92 
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To sum up the esiftblishes the Theistio 

Brahman instead of the non-'theistio or absolute 
Brahman of the other old Upanishads, and Biidra* 
Shiva has the honour of having that position. The 
doctrine of Bhakti or the whole-hearted devotion to the 
deity, Budra-Shiva, with a view to secure its grace for 
final beatitude is taught with force and vigour without 
divorcing it ( Bhakti } from Kiif taught by the remaining 
Upanishadas. Thus it combines and vn that the 
devotee might attain at-one*ment with the Brahman, 
Budra-Shiva 

tit is well said, therefore, “ This entirely personal 
setting for the Supreme Godhead is to be found in the 

we may see how the Upanishad tries to 

philosophically account for the creation of the world by 
the Godhead by the method of construction through 
criticism of the various extant opinions on the subject 

of the origin of the world In this manner does the 

advance a truly philosophic theory of crea- 
tion, in which all power is ultimately due to a personal 
Godhead who causes, the whole universe to move round 
his finger.” Further on it is said “ As for the roots of 
Shaivism in the Upanishads, we must turn again to 
Even though Um& as a heavenly damsel 
is mentioned so far back as the still, for a 

detailed and systematic philosophy of Shaivism, we 
must necessarily turn to It is true that the 

conception of Budra-Shiva was being devel(^ed since 
the days of Bigweda and the Atharyaveda; but it is 

1 Banade’s Constructive Survey of Upmiishadio 
philosophy, pp. 100, 101, 193, 194. 
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only vtrhen wd come to tho time of th»t we find 

the dootrine of Shiva placed on a more or less philo> 
BOphical foundation. We are told in this Upanishad that 
it is the God Ii^a that supports both the mutable and 
the immutable, the manifest and the unmanifest. As 
contrasted with Him powerless is the Atman, who is 

bound on account of his being tho enjoyer of the fruits 
of action; but that when this Atman knows tho Ha, 
he is relieved of his bonds, the paf^as. " The philosophy 
of Pa'^u, Pati, and Pil^a is thus already to be seen in an 
embryonic stage in the “ Eudra is the only 

Lord. They do not maintain another god. He who 

rules these worlds by means of his powers, standing 
before every man’s face, and destroying the created 
world in anger at the time of the Great End. He is 

the Lord Shiva, who hidden in all beings, is the sole 
enveloper of the universe, who is like the subtle film 
at the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone 
comes freedom from the meshes of ignorance. Verily 
does the God spread manifold the meshes in his hands, 
and move on the surface of this globe. He creates and 

recreatei and maintains his sovereignty over all the 
worlds. ” In this fashion is the God, Eudra, who is 
identified with Shiva or Isa, magnified in the Vuw as 
the only Lord God who is the Supreme Soul of Souls 
and who is the Governor of the universe, by the 

knowledge of whom alone the individual Soul, who is 
bound down in the meshes of ignorance can attain 
absolution. This was the manner in which the 
paved the way to later Shaivism etc. etc. ” 
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tksf) or is a very late Upanishad and 

seems to have been composed after the period or 
at most during the period when literature was being 
written as there is a distinct reference to the ^>s in 
the Upanishad, to wit “<iOT 5 r amr*. el 

el el w: ealie ^ ewM% eeifiiTI i 

aw net qi 

sr*i%q: aiqqliirw: detqpiq?: 

%ei: ^5tiwig»qteqiqTft tjq qaifsr ( VI-32 ). * 

* Prof. Eanade, therefore, says “the Maitri whose 

vocabulary is quite peculiar to itself and which has 
evidently two or more different strata in it, must, on 
account of its astronomical and mythological refer- 
ences. be regarded as coming quite near to the time 
when the Fauranika tradition began; while the Mandu- 
kya, which may be said to develop the thought of the 
Maitri itself in certain respects, namely, in postulat- 
ing three and a half moraCy while the Maitri postulates 
only three, o(^the symbol Om, as well as on account 
of its aphoristic method of thought-presentation, 
may be regarded as being the last of the older batch 
of the Upanishads* ’’ Though and W are 

considered, in this Upanishad, the manifestations 
of the q^3W^> there is a distinct leaning towards Vishnu 
or Vaishnavism; and Vishnu seems to be considered 
the qnrw^, as may be seen in ^ 

§q uqlqf | ( VII-3 ). ” ^ is 

mentioned as a manifestation of from his eirashr, as 
flW is a manifestation of aatFqfh’s and ^ of 
“wftn: aiirqf^tiuw alan aisqrwiiqF hhf q^F F^'sgj'^sw ar f ^ qrqFW 

* Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 17« 
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9W ^ 1 WI^ «T<r: «is4 ft«3 *WI I * (IV-6). 

Bat one thing of importance to be noted is that a deri- 
vative explanation of *i4, a name of Shiva, is given as ‘‘ «ni 

tif?r «nfrev: I vr4 w sww*^: i ar*r *t »iT€«Rft- 

<iiim«Rr »pnT> n »R0gT%nii*T^5reRif^flt: sctiw 

CTRL *?4: ” I ( Vr7 ). As the same time Shaivas of 

broad views openly admitting within their fold all persons, 
non-Shudras and Shudras, are condemned as quite unfit 
to be associated with in words “3?^r?J5ff i 

I 4»^: f W | 9W 

3f ^p3if f ww- 

ftsia: I ajii 4 ; ^i23Kfla«zs^^inr^cnTi«rr V3j«ftr<n i 

w ^ s sr^»r9«H5ff'T^i4rr»m?f^5n af^ s^^ssi 
jfRi: I ^ ^ ; l«rr 1 3i«r ^ ^!i ? wi* 

qKwrgfJi^r'U 1 %: «5 *» 9 «bwh?tI % 
?re«'T im|” (Now, 0 King about the obstacles to 
the path of knowledge. Delusion (4tf) is the association of 
those worthy of heaven with those that are not worthy of 
heaven. ( That people associate with them ) is like 
their resorting to low-lying bashes Sven when a grove 

of trees is shown to be in front of them. Now» there 
are those'that are always in a jolly mood and move 

about, always beg, and live continually upon handicraft. 
Again there are others who are town-beggars, who 
perform the sacrifices for the unworthy, who are 
disciples of Shudras, and who, though Shudras, know 
scriptures. And moreover there are others, who are 
rogues, who wear knotted hair, who are actors, who are 
quarrelsome, who are turned recluses, who assume 
various disguises, who are in the service of kings, and 



wtio are Mien. And moteoveir there atd others whe 
t>h)f 0 B 8 to oonjare down the evil oaused by ghosts^ 
goblinst ghouls, thieves, snakes and planets. Again 
there are oth^ who falsely wear red garments and ear* 
rings, and who wear necklaces of skulls. There are 
others who are adept in deceptive logic and in ( carrying 
conviction by giving false ) instances and who still call 
themselves to be followers of the Vedas. They are verily 
thieves moving freely and are unworthy of heaven. 
With these none should associate ). Here there is a 
clear mention of different types or sects of Shaivas 
spoken of in strong condemnatory longnage. This is 
unmistakable evidence of the prevalence of Shaivism* 
Their practices have been disapproved and said to be 
due to illusion (dtf)- By the time this Upanishad 
came to be composed Shaivism had greatly developed 
and there were Shalva sects that included within their 
fold people, high and low and of all vocations. 

Atharvashhra Upanishad is another Upanishad of 
a later date appertaining to Budra-Shiva. It is an Upa- 
nisbad of a later date but not so late, in our humble 
opinion, as Maitrayaniyopanishad. It seems to have been 
composed earlier than Maitri for various reasons. 
(1) Firstly only eight planets (n?r:) are mentioned 
in the while nine planets are indirectly mention- 

ed in Maitri, as uf and that are the eighth 
and the nineth planets, are mentioned. ( 2 ) secondly, 
Shaivism does not seem to be full-fledged in 
because uwwww is the only thing mentioned additionally 

and no other characteristics, like and 4v, 

are stated; while in 4^fv»r?ir various types ; pf 
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Shalvas < anifhit: ) j^re mentioned, who are 

ceirtainly a later development. ^3) Thirdly prilioipid 
teohnioal terms of philosophy, like 3^» 

31 % are mentioned. So also all terms of Yogic practices 
except aud anes, have been stated ( VI- 

18 ). Similarly, technical terms of philosophy, 
and vk'7, are mentioned. Hence we hold that the 
Upanishad as a whole comes later than In 

the Wfflri grqfJTSi^ Eudra’s postion as the Supreme Being 
or personal Brahman is fully vindicated by means of a 
story that once Hods went to Eudra and asked him 
who he was. He told them that he alone was, is and 
will be and none other* He said he was everything, 
eternal and non-etemal, manifest and unmanifest, the 
east and^west; etc., he was man and woman, he was 
Savitri, Gayatri, and so forth* After enumerating ao 
many things that he was and impressing on their minds 

that he was the universal all-pervading Brahman he 
disappeared. The gods thereafter raised their hands 
praised him in sentences in which Eudra was said to be 
identical with such a variety of things that showed his 
being the Universal Supreme Being. He is identified with 
Omk^r to which epithets expressive of divine attributes 
have been given. The epithets are said to he the attri- 
butes of Eudra and are explained etymologically why 
they are so attributed to Eudra and identical with him. 

But one thing that strikes is that there is no mention 
of Shiva, though other names of Shiva like and 
are mentioned, Gauri comes to be mentioned in 
it. It is worth-noticing at the same time that the 
derivation of Eudra is given as " aiv VP} 
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??Tgia¥Jr?i | w: | " This 

derivation seems to have been given in contradiction 
of the one ‘‘ trcftr>r ee: | i 1 " as 

already noted- The words " seem to be signi* 

ficant and certainly point to non-Shaivas; and in all 
probability they point to the devotees of Vishnu that 
must have been gradually developing so as to bid fair 
to be rivals of Shaivas- 

So far as the characteristics and technical terms 
of Shaivism are concerned i^ssTiCJI is alone mentioned, 
as noted just above, as the thing to be practised to 
attain ntukti which is peculiar to Shaiva or 

Pslshupata Sect. Except for these two no more informa- 
tion about the practices and tenets of religion are 
available Hence it seems that Shaivism was still in 
making during the times of this Upanishad and had 
not fully developed in all its technicalities. 

It is thus that the idea of the pre-Vedic deity 
Rudra-Shiva gradually developed from the Vedio 
times into the theistic in the Upanishads and 

finds its fullest vindication in the ar-TfilC'J^at last. 

(V) Development of Shaivism in later times 
upto the 12th Century A. D. 

The Vedio period was followed by the Sdtra period 
when the and uu Sfttras were composed- This 
period of SAtras was succeeded by the Smriti and the 
Epic periodi because the SAtra literature was written 
in prose while the Smritis and the Epics were written 
metrically; and the metrical writings are certainly a 
later development. The SAtras contain the treatment 



of sacrifices and the sacrificial ritual, the Smrities treat 
of customs of every day life, aui the Epics relate .old 
tales of heroism and legendary stories. The Upanishads 
contain the speculative side of the Bramhanas but the 
SOtras continue their ritual side. Still, like the Upa- 
nishads, they are not considered a part of revelation 
and no sacred character is attached to them. They are 
merely systematic manuals of Brahmanic worship. 

The s are indispensable for the right under- 
standing of the sacrificial rites and ritual, which are 
fourteen in number. They are not congregational but 
are performed on behalf of a single individual, or 
sacrificer, by Brahmin priests who officiate for the 
sacrificer. The Sutras, Therefore, merely continue the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices of offering oblations (ift: ) to 
gods through fire. They treat in brief outlines the 
sacrificial ceremonies they deal with. Here the 
Brahmin priests attain a predominant position in 
society, which they ever retain afterwards as inter- 
mediaries between gods and laymen. 

The treat systematicaHy of the rules (rf 

domestic ritual and observances of daily life. These 
rules of ritual and observances are not at all treated in 
the Brahmanas and, therefore, seem to have been based 
on the authority of popular tradition. They moreover 
give the rules for the numerous ceremonies applicable 
to domestic life of a man and his family from birth to 
the grave. They describe forty consecrations or sacra- 
ments ( )> which are performed at various impor- 
tant epochs in the life of an individual. These forty 

sacraments are later reduced to sixteen, which become 

2-23 
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the foundation of of the Aryans. All these 

sacraments are meant exclusively for males, the only 
one in which the females have a share being the 
marriage. Among the most important duties of a 
householder is the daily regular offering of the five 
great sacrfices ( ). They are— (1) the or 
the daily recitation of the Vedas. (2) or the 
offering to gods. (3) or the libation to the manes 
( ). (4) or offerings ( ^ ) placed outside the 
house for all beings- (5) and consisting of 

hospitality to unknown guests, specially the mendicants. 
The recitation of sif^sTcsr or in the morning and 

the evening ( ) is considered as meritorious as 
the 

form the third set of Sutras. They are 
based on tradition alone and are the earliest works on 
law and treat more fully of the religious aspect of life 
and briefly of the secular aspect. Then come the ^%s 
and are so called, because they are based on tradition 
only, like the w^^'s. They are the versified form of 
and treat <Jf secular subjects more fully. The 
subjects dewlt with therein are multifarions such as 
the duties of four religious orders ( ), the mixed 
castes, various kinds of sacrifices, purification, penance, 
auspicious ceremonies, duties of kings, criminal justice, 
examination of witnesses, laws of inheritance and 
marriage, the position of women and so on. Thus the 
Smritis, being an improvement on the w^^s, deal 
with all aspects of social life. It may be seen from the 
synoptical sketch of the contents of the Sutras and 
Smritis that they continue the Yedio fire*oult religion 
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and in addition, which attains perfection in 

them and which has still retained its irremovable hold 
on the people with results, so much decried all over 
India at present. They present a complete picture of 
the ordinary life of the Vedic Indian and illustrate the 
daily domestic and social life in ancient India. The 
day in and the day out, the year in and the year out, 
the domestic and social life was honey-combed 
with sacrifices and no worship of a personal deity* i. e; 

was there, which being Dravidian found its way 
in the religious life of society very slowly. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that ww^SRijns contain a 
ceremony unknown to other namely, the 

worship of four Vinayakas. This worship re-appears 
in the ill’s law book, where the four Vinayakas are 
combined into one Vinayaka, the god Ganesha, This 
seems to be the origin of the later custom of beginning 
every auspicious rite with the worship of Ganesha. 
But the infiuence of the fast growing theistic cult slowly 
finds its way in the where the worship of deities ' 

Shiva and Vishnu prominently, is laid down. e. g. the 

(ftrir ) 

?>: 'j;vi a»rai i Prom this it 
will be quite clear that image worship in the full-fledgedr 
form was practised. But it is also to.be noted siidh 
worship is laid down in the later and a fewer only. ' 
But it is the Epics and 3li®irs that furnish ns with fuller 
information about Shaivism and Vaishnavism. To 
them, therefore, we now turn. 
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Ifr b%3- been noiitosd before fchit the worship of 
Shiva-Rudra was adopted by a seofeion of the publio 
aad‘ was looked upoa by the Aryan fire-oult with deep 
disfavour aul ooctempt. The section was called the 
wens or the non-conformists and it included Shudras. 
An attempt also seems to have been made by the ortho- 
dox section to admit back within their fold the 
by means of purificatory ceremonies, called the m^#urs. 
But the heterodox section increased, in spite of the 
disfavour and opposition of the orthodox section, by 
their adoption of Shiva-Rudra as the personal god with 
the natural consequence of making some people regard 
Shiva-Rudra as the highest god, the . Later the 
rival' cult of Vishnu worship rose; and the two sets of 
the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu were responsible 
for the theistic attitude of mind, which in turn was 
responsible for the growth of many legends and stories 
about Shiva as well as Vishnu. These legends and 
stories have been elaborated in the Epics and the 
Puranas. But one can never be too careful to sift 
history out of them, in as much as they are all mixed 
up with fact and fiction; still a careful analytical 
investigation of them will throw a flood of light on 
the growth of Shaivism. As these legends and stories 
contain and expatiate those recorded in the Brahm mas 
as well as those that come down in the form of tra- 
dition* they explain the growth and development of 
popular beliefs in religion. Hence they are so valuable 
in tracing the history of a religion, if care is taken to 
sift history from fiction. 

The two great epics, the R4mA.yana and the Mahd.- 
bh&rata, in their present literary form, are of the age 
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of the 3<ltrfts, though their subject matter is much older. 
The geographical scene of Bamayana shows it to be older 
than Mah&bhA.rata, because its scene does not extend far 
beyond the Vindhyas and names the Deccan as Danda- 
k^ranya. While Mahdbhftrata shows its acquaintance 
with all parts of India and its division into numerous 
Aryan states that were in a flourishing condition. The 
essential theme of Rtlintiyana is the conflict between 
Rama and Ravana, the contending heroes of the poem. 
They may be taken as the representatives of the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan ( i. e. Dravidian ) civilization. 
The victory of Rama over Ravana after a long and 
arduous struggle was the triumph of Aryans over the 
non- Aryans, who were so dffficult to defeat on account 
of their ^nighty developed material civilization with 
its centre in distant Ceylon. Rama» who astutely 
adopted the policy of divide and rule, was mightily 
aided by the monkey chiefs and their following who 
stand for the totemistic non-Aryans. This only betrays 
the great hold of Aryan rule over the nou-Aiyans, who 
seem to have been dissatisfied through jealousy with 
the rule of Ravana. Ramayana *thus tells how the 
Aryan rule, and civilization was gradually extended to 
the southernmost end of India. The war of Maha- 
bbarat3>, the pivotal theme of the great work, was the 
conflict between two opposing sections of Aryans them- 
selves; and the Aryan kings of the whole of the Indian 

continent were ranged on either of the two sides of 
Pandavas or Kauravas, that fought for supremacy, 
Ramayana is therefore, older than Mahabharata. 

Ramayana is the first great poetic composition of 
high importance, because the story of Rama brings the 
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whole of south India into view for the first time. During 
the days of Ramayana the spread of Aryan rule throgh- 
out the Nforthern India had pushed down the non- 
Aryan Dravidians, called “ Rakshasas * by the Aryans. 
The rule of Dravidians then extended to the South of 
Godavari on the banks of which were the hermitages 
of Vishvamitra and other sages. The sacrifices of the 
sage Vishvamitra were attacked and disturbed by the 
anti-fire-cult Dravidians; and he, therefore, had to seek 
the help of Rama to repulse the attacks. The king 
Havana’s realm and rule had extended to the borders 
of Vindhya mountain. There his powerful brother 
Khara persecuted the Aryans that lived in Janasthana 
and the Rishis complained to Rama about the atrocities 
committed by the Rakshasas. 

Rama it is said had to break the bow of Shiva, 
as a wager laid down by Janaka to marry his daughter 
SM, to the breaker of the bow. This shows that Shiva 
was the deity worshipped even by some Aryans. After 
Sitil was carried away by Ravana out of revenge for 
the outrage perpetrated by Rama upon Shurpanakha, 
Havana’s sister, Rama had to go to Lanka to gain 
back his beloved Sita. On the shores of the sea Rama 
worshipped the Linga of Shiva, known even to this day 
as the Setubandha Rameshwar, one of the twelve 
celebrated Jyotirlingas of India. There is nothing 
improbable in this; because all Dravidians were the 
worshippers of Shiva, and Rama had to please the 
Dravidans to win them against Ravana; and he succeed- 
ed in this object by worshipping their God, Shiva, who 
being pleased with the devotion of Rama gave him 



boons that enabled him to win the titanic war against 
Lanka. On his way back to Ayodhya after the conquest 
of Lanka Bama showed the Bameshwar Shivalinga to 
Sita and says: — 

u'i’i uww » 

3l5f 5JUf?fl?Clcag: II 

aT5| il 

Bavana himself was a great devotee of Shiva and 
always carried with him a golden Linga for his worship. 
He placed the Linga in the midst of a pedestal of sand 
and worshipped it. It is said in the — 

iisr qsr qncr i •'? 

fiini 351 3?r ^ jffJIrl || 

* “ It is said that, before he aimed his dart or used 
his missile, he worshipped Isa in his usual manner 

and performed Puja By his austerities and penances 

for years he obtained boons from Shiva, as longevity 
and a broad bright sword, which gave him victory. An 
instance of the severity of his penance may be cited 
here. When Bavana promised his mother to equal his 
brother Kuber in splendour he went to the hermitage 
of Gokarna or the Cow-ear in the Kerala country with 
his brothers and performed austerity. ” 

Moreover the creed of Shiva-worship had spread 
among the Shudras in the times of Bamayan and 

• M. S. P. Pillai’s “ Bavana the Great; the king 
of Lanka, ” page 20. 
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they practised penance. This the Aryans could not 
tolerate and they contrived the decapitation af Shanbilka 
at the hands of B^ma, when the former was found 
practising penance. The scene of is pathetic to a 
degree, as Eama himself, thus forced by the orthodox 
section of the public to decapitate ef makes touching 
remarks 

Next comes the most illustrious Epic, Mahabharata, 
an encyclopaedic work, indeed, known all the world 
over. This epic furnishes us with the largest amount 
of information about Shaivism and its spread in India, 
which will, therefore, be of utmost importance for 
our purposes here. 

During the times of MahAbhilrata the cult of 
Bhakti or devotion to either Shiva or Vishnu as deities 
had taken firm root in the land. The followers of Shiva 
or Vishnu held their respective deity to be above the 
other, not to speak of other Vedic deities, which by 
now ceased to be objects of worship, though there were 
still those that believed in the Vedic path of sacrifices. 

There were also those that held that Shiva and Vishnu 

« 

were but the phases of the same Supreme deity ( 
Evidently the latter attempted the unification of the 
two Schools of religious thought, the Shaivas and the 
Vaishnavas, and held that it was foolish to glorify the 
one at the cost of the other. These three sections 
tried their utmost to gain followers to their respective 
cult; but the devotees of Shiva or Vishnu remained 
intolerant of one another. 

So for as Shaivism is concerned Shiva becomes the 
supreme deity of Shaivis not only, independent but the 



coatroUer of all other goda wba were oat; the mkastere 
of bia orders.. A.a the. coatroUer of the Ualverse heis. ivpi 
aad k; commonly atyle/l' lli£ah& leva or the great god, Deva* 
deva, the god of gods. With his consort Uoa^ and hia 
vehicle he is said to be residing in the Himalt^as in jpy. 
Hia weapon <ifg‘Tg^ia fearful wkh which he killed the demoaa. 
As bearer of ( trident ) he k named which ^ 

is the most, powerful of weapons borae by gpds. He 
is the unborn creator of the, universe and k spoken o£ as. 

the destroyer of the universe projected by him. The 
nature of Shiva as shown by the accounts given in the 
Mahdbb^rata k that He was a powerful God. Thoof^ an 
impetuous and wrathful deity he was generous and bounti- 
ful when propitiated and would stint in no boons to be 
given to hia sincere devotees. If anybody desired to have 
something he was sure to have hk desires fulfilled when. 
Shiva waa appealed to. He has all the attributes- of the 
Supreme Godhead and is reprsented as betaking kimssU to 
Yogie practices or comtemplation at times, even though be 
delighted in the company of bis wife,^ Pfirvati* 

In the Vanaparvan Arjuna is sai^ to have gone to the 
Himalayas and practised austere penance there for obtaining 
from Shiva. Shiva appears there with his wife 
Parvati, disguised as a KirA.ta, in order to test the sincerity 
of Arjnna’s devotion. A great fight takes place between 
them; and Arjuna is overpowered in the end and be lies 
down on the ground. Arjuna then prays Shiva, and wor- 
ships him on the altar* When flowers were put on the bead 
of Shiva, they appeared to have been put on tlm head 
of the KirSita. Arjuna makes out that the object of bk adora- 
tion and fight was Shiva Himsellf who being trails pkasfd 
2-24 



with the devotion of Arjana offers him all he desired , 
wherenpnn Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by 
Pasbnpati ( that possessed the power of destroy- 

ing all formidable enemies. ( Chaps. 88-40 ). In the same 
Parvan Rudra is identfied with Agni while the birth of 
Skanda is narrated^ It is Stated that Agni fell in love with 
the wives of six Risbis, but having failed in securing for 
himself the company of the Risbis’ wives he is said to 
have abandoned bis wife Sw4b4 and retired to the forest. 
Thereafter Sw^bS. assumed on six consecutive days the 
forms of the six Rishis* wives and enjoyed the company of 
her husband. Agni's seed gathered by Svr^b^ on the 
six days was deposited in a pit and covered with Kusba 
grass. On the sixth day the seed developed into the form of 
Kum&ra i. e. Skanda. Later on it is said that Rudra^ who ' 
was dallying with his consort Um^ for a long time, was ’ 
prayed to hy the gods to assume his other functions, and 
he dropped his seed on the earth. Agni was requested to 
take it in and develop it. But it was so hot that Agni 
could not bear it^nd he deposited it in the river Ganges.' 
Skanda was born of it* Tbeae two stories identify 
Rudra with Agni. 

in Chapters 80-81 of the Dronaparvan Krishna and 
Arjuna are said to bpve gone to the Himalaya and seen, 
Sbankara at bis dwelling. They f^ll at bis feet and praise 
him as being the unborn, the creator of the universe and 
the unchangeable. They thus propitiated him and asked 
for the P&shupata weapon. They Were directed to go to a 
lake, where the Astra was placed. When They went 
there they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, ' 
assumed the forms of a bow and an arrow on seeing them 
and were taken away by Arjuna^ 
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In chapter 7 of Saaptikaparvan Aahwattb&md. is said 
to have propitiated Shiva and obtained a sword from him. 
Shiva himself is said to have entered into the body of 
Asbwattb4man and committed havoc with the sword in 
the camp of the Pandavas. When Yudhishthira asked 
Krishna how Ashwatth^man was able to do all this bavoc 
Krishna tells him that it was owing to the power of Shiva 
and related to him another story of Shiva. It is said that 
Brahm4 once asked Shankara not to procreate, after which 
Shankara hid himself under water for a long time and 
there was no creation for a long time and Brahmadeva 
created Prajapati to bring into existence various beings. 
After some time Shankara rose out of water and saw that 
the new beings created by Parajapati were in a flourishing 
condition. He then cut off his generative organ as no 
longer necessary and went away to perform austerities at 
the foot of Munjavata mountain. A similar story has been 
given in the VayupurA,ua with some variations. In the 
same Parwan Krishna relates a story of Mahadeva.to 
Yudhishthira bow the gods created the rite of sacrifice 
but assigned no oblation to Rudra; how Rudra was full 
of wrath and destroyed the sacrifice. The gods then 
assigned him a portion and the god was pleased. If the 
account, given by Krishna of Shiva, is examined an idea 
of the notions of Shaivism, prevalent in the epic age, 
may be formed. 

According to the account in the Mababbilrata, BhT$ma 
tells Yudbi^thira: — “ It is this Kri^i^a that is capable of 
narrating in its entirety the qualities and the true nature 
of Shiva.” Then at the request of Yudbisthira, 
narrates as follows: — “ It is impossible to comprehend 



rorreetly the ways of l^vara. How is it poaeible to know 
by names alone Him vrbo is the sappopt ofC 'll ahar^fh), and 
whose banning and end were not known to the penetrating 
▼ision of Indra and other gods ? 1 tell you sodm 

of Ihe features of bhn who slew the Aenras and who Is 
honoured by austerities... In ancient days I saw the real 
form of Sira through my yogic power...'^ktrada conveyed 
me to the promniity of the flimSflayas where I gave 
hm leave to depart. I eaw wonderful things in that 
mountain, i saw the beautiful S^ratnn of Muni Upamanyu 
( SOB of Vyaghrapada ), the spot beet fitted for penance^ 
worshipped by Devas and Gandbarvas, and pervaded by 
the Inatre of Brahma. ( Here follows a description of the 
difEerent trees^ fruits, birds and beasts found in that place ). 
The ahr was filled with the fragrance of sweetly scented 
flowers, and 1 heard the music of murmuring mountain 
rills, the warblinge of singing birds* the celestial songs of 
Sininiras, Mvd the sweet tones of Munis who chanted the 
Sftma hymns. That place is incapable of being even 
hoagwed by others. It shines with the river Gangs which 
purifies both the inside and outside of every one. It is 
honoured with the presence of Mahatmas famed for their 
DnasuA and lustrous like fire. Everywhere in that sacred 
region, there are Yogis whose food is milk, vapour, smoke, 
water, and air and who are ever devoted to their bath, 
Japa and dhySua. I saw several Kjsis who held fast to 
diverse forms of penance; some ate grass like the deer and 
cows;. some need pebbles to remove the chaff from tbe 
grain, some had no other implements than their teeth to 
do this, some dratik the moon-light and foam* some lived 
upon the banyan seeds, some slept upon water and some 
bad^ly barks and skins for their clothing....Becaaae of 
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ttieir jogic powers, they were playing with enakee and 
imongciosee, Ijgera and stags. Ae 1 was entering into that 
lovely -yrama, 1 beheld the young BrS^binan clad in back^ 
im hair twisted like a ’braid and his {erm laminoos like 
A'gni 'because of his penance. He was suproiuided by many 
attendant ^§yas. He welcomed me...aDd 1 made enquiiies 
sbeot the welfare of ^ds...He said'‘.»«Mabft(ilevs, with 
UmS, is playing here. In other times, Devas and hosts 
ol %i8 obtained their high desires here by worshipping 
Shshkara through penance, vow of - chastity, truth and 
self-restraint. That Shiva whom you seek and who is 
unthinkable, and is the abode of glory and austerity, is 
here with the Devi, increasing good and decreasing evil. 
Hkai^yakBsipu, who was strong enough to shake the 
mouataih Mem, obtained from Shiva here the power of 
ruling over all the Devas for ten crores of years. His 
famous son Damana obtained a boon from Mabadeva and 
fought with Indra for ten crores of years. The chakra 
{ discus ) given you by Shiva after slaying the prond 
Asura wtio could pass through waters, was made by bun 
in the old days, and though shining like fire, is invisible. 
It was in ancient times given the name Sudar^ana by Shiva 
and is still known by that name. That discus was shattered 
when hurled against the Asura Grba by yon. Nor bad 
Indra’s thunderbolt any effect upon bim...Aiter the Devas 
obtained boons from Shira, they massacred Asuras in large 
numbers. Shiva conferred upon the Asura Vidyutprabba 
the boon which enabled him to be the lord of the three 
worlds for a hundred thousand years. He also ordered 

him to be Shiva’s servant always. He gave him a crore 

of dbildren, and Kiiiladvfpa as his kingdom The 

celebrated. B^i, Tajfiavalkya, won renown by worshipping 
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Mabftdeva. So too Vedavjasa, son of ParSi^ara. The 
Vfilakbilyas, who were enraged bj the insult offered 
to them by Indra, worshipped MahSdevo, and obtained the 
power of creating Garuda who could bring Amrta> Once 
owing to the wrath of Siva all the water bad to be created 
by obtaining the mercy of Siva through the* performance 
of the Sapta K&p&la sacrifice^ Sage Atri’s wife got through 
the grace of Siva the three sons, DattfitreyS) Durvasas and 

the moon Sakalya of the sharp intellect performed the 

sacrifice of the mind for nine hundred years and Siva 
blessed him saying, *‘Cbild you will become a great author. 
Your undying fame will be beard in the three worlds, 
Your family will be adorned by Mabarsis and will not 
perish. You will have a son who will be renowned among 
Brahmans and will make Sutras.” Savari^i was a celebrat- 
ed Eipi of the Krta age. He performed autserities before 
him and told him that he would become a great author and 
would remain without age or death. By worshipping, in 
KS^sbi, the wind -clad Shiva who wore ashes on his fore* 
head, Indra obtaihed the lordship of heaven.” Upamanyu 
goes on thus to mention others who gained several other 
things by the worship of Shiva, e. g. NSrada, BS9&snra, 
Lavapisura, RSva^a ‘ Manmatba’s pride was bumbled 
and Yama was consumed. ” He then states bow he him- 
self was taught about MahS. leva by his mother. 

Later on, the MabSbh§.rata relates bow Upamanyu 
accepted Ers^a as his pupil by giving him the Diksba 
( or initiation ). KyiiUta Says,; — “ On the 8th day, 1 was 
initiated by that Br3,hmau according to the SCistras. Hav- 
ing shaved ray entire head, anointing myself with ghee, 
and taking the staff and Ku^a grass in my arms, 1 dressed 



myself in bark fastened with the mekhala (the waist 
string ). ” Kps^a then performs penance and gets a sight 
of Mahadeva. 

In chapter 14 of the Anusbasanaparvan Krishna is 
introduced as recounting the greatness and glories of Shiva 
Mahadeva- He tells that Jarabawatb one of bis eight 
chief wiveS) desired to have a son as great as that of 
Rukmini, Krishna’s chief consort. In order to fulfil such a 
desire be was to have recourse to Shiva’s favour, to secure 
which he entered on a long course of austerities, at the end 
of which Shiva and Um^ appeared before him. The god 
conferred eight boons upon him and eight more, including 
the son desired^ on his wife Jambavat). 

Apai^t from whether the foregoing briefly stated 
stories and accounts are trustworthy or not, the fact is 
evident that Shaivism had become a predominant religion 
in the epic sge. Numerous was the Sbaiva sect and it 
was not looked upon with contempt by the orthodox sec- 
tion. On the contrary it had become extraordinarily 
popular and a large number of people including great 
Risbis were its staunch adherents. Shiva bad come to be 
looked upon as the bestower of all kinds of boons and 
gifts, for wbicb be was sought after with devotion by the 
aspirants of the boons and gifts. He was the greatest 
Yogi and excelled all gods in power and penance. 

So for as the nature of Shaivism is concermed it may 
be noted that ( 1 ) Yoga forms the first and foremrst chai' 
racteristic of the religion. ( 2 ) Bbakti and prayer form 
the second characterstic, which is the devotional worship. 
( 3 ) Ahinsa or total avoidance of animal slaughter seem, 
to have become a creed of the followers. . For Shiva extols 



Almusa ia. chap. 21S o£ the Aaushasraa pavva He saj/a 
*t Btn-slatrgbter is the first fi^eat Dbamaaf it is first Uks^ 
and it alone is in all the Dbarmasbastras etc. ete. ” Aa a 
matter o£ fact the avoidance of sacrifices by the followers 
of Shiva in order to avoid dry ritualism and slangfiter of 
animals in sacrifices was the cause of the Shaivas fallios, 
foul of the followers of the Vedic rites aud ritualism. 
( 4 ) Diksbil seems to have become a prominent initiation 
ceremony, which, therefore, seems to have beea very 
ancient but which is now an essential part of the Shaiva 
religious system. ( 5 ) The goal to be reached by the 
Sbwvas, as gathered from chapters ( 79 et seq. ) of the 
Vanaparva, was the: final liberation by the removal of 
sin great aud small end by the destruction of fetters, 
bodily or mental. Hence Shiva was the god never to be 
destroyed but the destoryer of everything else. This is 
the reason why Shiva-Rudra is always considered as the 
destroyer of the universe at the end of kalpa or aeon. 
The final stage of spiritual development was union with 
Shiva, sayujya or Shivasayujya as it is called. 

The: extensive atea over which Shaivism had spieaii 
otm also be definitely known from Mahabharatft by 
means of the Tirthas or holy places of pilgrimage, 
dieseribed in that encyclopaedic work. The Tirthas came 
to be established in the following way. 

It faa» been already noted that during the times of 
Aiharva Veda the worshippera of Shiva* Rudra attacked 
move i mportance to a life of meditation than to that ^ 
perlarmaoee of sacrificial rites as raeaninglesa and irrational; 
Having kept the doeor open to all' people high and Ibw 
irteepetive of caste, they attracted a large following, which 
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grew in the times of Bhamhanas that propounded far- 
fetched and fantastic theories and explanations of 
Yedic rites and ritualism. After Swetashwatara came 
to be written Shaivism became very popular as a 
theistic religion. Thereafter the worshippers of different 
castes practised praying and meditating on Budra* 
Shiva with the result that Shaiva sects became numer- 
ous, as may be gathered from the strong condemnation 
contained in the Maitri Upanisbad as noted before but 
it may be reproduced here. “Verily, the source of the net 
of delusion ( Moha ) is the fact of the association of one 
who is worthy of heaven with those who are not*—Now 
there are those who are continually living upon 
handicraft. And moreover there are others who are 
town-baggars, who perform the sacrifices for the un- 
worthy, who are disciples of the Shudras and who, 
though Shudras, know the scriptures. And moreover, 
there are others, who are rogues, who wear their hair 
in a twisted knot-— And moreover there are others who 
falsely wear the red robe, earrings and skulls....with 
these one should not associate.” This makes it evident 
that the distinction between the Yedic rites and 
Shaivaite rites came to be stressed. The clear mention 
of different types of Shiva’s worshippers is an unmistaka- 
ble evidence of the wide-spread prevalence of Shaivism. 
But when we come to Mahabh&rata we get enough 
material to prove the extensive area in which Shaivism 
was prevalent in all parts of India. 

Those that practised meditation and perf<mned 
penance with a view to gain knowledge of the ultimate 

truth became by example and probably by precept 

2-26 
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teacliers of yogio practices and philosophy. Numbers 
of such Yogis must have lived in different and secluded 
parts of hills and valleys, where they practised medita- 
tion and performed penance. They theyeby imparted 
sanctity to the spots which became Tirthas or holy 
places fit to be visited and worshipped by the common 
people. The visit to the holy places open to all alike 
( | ) is said to be productive 
of merit in varying degrees in proportion to importance 
attached to particular Tirthas. Thus it is said in 
Chap. 82; — 

a II 

3r^1r'?r^?r3®r i 

faiw air I 

etc. etc. 

This shows that by this timo the porf ormance of 
sacrifices had definitely been pushed into back ground 
and the worship of deities in devotion had taken root 
in the laud. In chapters 82 et seq of the it is seen 
that the sage like Fulastya and Dhaumya mention 
numerous holy places scattered all over India, which 
were held in veneration on account of the holy life that 
ascetics led there. The description of the Tirthas 
includes numerous Shaiva Tirthas which prove the 
India-wide extent of the spread of Shaivism. 

The description of holy places by is rather 
discursive. But that of in chapters 86-90 is in 
order of the directions, east) west, north and south. 

the brother of was a great Shaiva and hence 
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mentions Shaiva Tirthas; while mentions Vishnu 
Tirthas inter alia, though the number of Shaiva Tirthas 
are more numerous and said to be more propular as 
productive of merit and conducive to the fulfilment 
of desired objects. When the chapter of the s*rqrl and 
also the chapters of uurvl, in which latter the dig<rijaya 
( ) of Sahadeva and his tour in South India are 
described, are carefully road they will impress readers 
with the propularity of Shaiva Tirthas all over India 
and the prevalence of a life of devotion ( bhakti ) to 
the Godhead. 

Next come the Puranas, chiefly thirty six in 
number, eighteen principal and eighteen secondary. 
The wor^ “ Parana ” means ancient; and the title 
** Parana ” signifies ancient lore i. e. that which comes 
from of old. They are collections of old-world legends 
and set forth narrative as well as didactic matter. In 
the Brahmanas it is already found used designating 
cosmogonic inquiries in general. The Chhandogya 
Upanishad refers to Itihasa and' Parana; but probably 
these terms relate to the stories and parables contained 
in the Vedas themselves. The references to the Puranas 
in the Dharmasutras, Mahabharata, and Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra are, however, to the Puranas proper; For 
instance Apastamba Dharma Sutra makes mention of 
Bhavishyat Purana. It is, therefore, clear that the 
Puranas are an old literature. The Matsya and Vayu 
Puranas go to the extent of saying that — 

i 

The same has been reiterated by Brahmanda; 
Making an allowance for this exaggerated claim that 



these Faranas make for themselves and others, it may 
well be assumed that they contain much that is very 
old coming down traditionally from generation to 
generation. 

Parana is said to be of five-fold Characteristics 
by •wwiro ( jinv <fv«9oi ). which five-fold characteristics 
have been detailed by * as— 

5^r>r u 

This shows that were written in old times on 
definite lines for definite purposes. But later they 
departed from the definitive line of treatment and be- 
came didactic in character and sectarian in purpose. 
They are the earliest interpreters of the Vedas and tho 
Upanishads. Whole passages from the Vedas and the 
Upanishads are quoted, explained and elaborated. The 
principles of the Vedas and Upanishads are explained 
and illustrated by the Furanas by means of parables. 
Vedic stories themselves are elaborated, an example 
of which is the Eenapanishad story of Umd. Haimavati 
elaborated in ( and others ), as noted in 

the notes ( on page 80 ). The Furanas explain the 
difference between the old and the new system of wor- 
ship and thought and bring out fully the difference and 
distinction between deities as objects of worship and 
devotion and establish the supremacy of a particular 
deity, Shiva or Vishnu. They deal with cosmogony, the 
doctrine of cosmic ages, the exploits of ancient gods, 

* These five Lakshanas are amplified in 
into ten namely, wur, 

ifbs and 
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saints, heroes, accounts of the incarnations ( enuKi: ) of 
Vishnu, the genealogies of solar and lunar races of kings, 
enumeration of the thousand names of Shiva and 
Vishnu. They also contain rules about the worship of 
the gods by means of prayers, fastings, votive offerings, 
festivals, and pilgrimages. The striking features of the 
popular teaching of the Furanas are catholicity and 
provident care to make religious practice and the 
acquisition of blessings easy for all. The popular teach- 
ing declares that pilgrimages to sacred places, religious 
excursions, gifts, prayers, and other miscellaneous obser- 
venoes are the special provision available for women 
and lowest classes. Thus mere caste and personal 
limitations' being disregarded, the Furanas have become 
the fifth Veda, the Veda of the laity. * SA.yanSch4rya 
in his commentary on the Black Yajurveda says that 
the Mah^bh{i<rata and the Furanas are designed to 
the law of duty of women and Shudras who were not 
allowed to read the Vedas. 

In their primary form when they were first written, 
they must have been very small bift have grown bulky 
by additions and interpolations from time to time. The 
direct evidence, apart from the indirect, of the growth 
by additions is obtained from Furanas themselves. 
Thus for instance Linga Furana says that it contains 
108 chapters in the first book and 46 in the second. 
But the second book actually contains 55 chapters. So 
also Bhagavata Furana says that it contained 12000 
verses; but was augmented by various stories to 50000, 
just as the Skanda was amplified. This process of 

* Bibliotheca Indica vol* I F. 2. 
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augmenting the Foranas has been carried on to the 
very recent times, e. g. Devanga Parana seems to 
have been added to the srnkscw during the 12th century 
A. D., if not later, in as much as it contains the story 
of Devarad&simaya, a great devotee of Shiva and a 
contemporary of Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala 
of the l‘2th century. It is said “ 

Devangas are a small 
community in South India and are worshippers of the 
goddess or under diflerent appellations. It 
seems that they contrived to add Devanga Furans as 
a part of the second book of with a view to give 

sacred character to their dogmas. So also mention is 
made of in and ?^i. A Purana of 

arsRSig, the great and a contemporary of is 

considered to be a part of Basavapnrana it- 

self has been said to have been written by the 
reputed author of all Puranas and Mahftbh^lrata and 
the arranger of the Vedas in a systematic form. All 
religious sects, therefore, sought refuge of as the 
author of their particular Puranas only with a view to 
impart importance, sacredness, and antiquity to their 
Puraijas. It is no wonder, Therefore, that they should 
be sectarian in purpose and character for establishing 
the tenets and dogmas of a particular sect or religion. 

Puranas may be mainty divided into two classes, 
one class belonging to and glorifying Vishnu and setting 
forth the principles, dogmas and practices of Vaishna- 
vism, i. e. Vaishnawa Puranas like Vishnu and Bhaga- 
vata and the other belonging to and glorifying Shiva 
and setting forth the principales, dogmas, and practices 



of Shiva religion, i. e. Shaiva Furanas like Linga and 
Shiva. But Vishnu Puranas praise and glorify Shiva 
as a deity subordinate to Vishnu and Shiva Furanas 
praise and glorify Vishnu as deity subordinate to Shiva. 
Some Furanas, though mainly concerned with the glori- 
fication of Vishnu and preaching Vaishnavaite tenets 
say that both gods, Shiva and Vishnu are equal or are 
one and the same and that it is foolish to make any 
distinction between them. Brahma Purana § says that 
Vishnu is identical with Shiva.' Fadma Purana, which 
gives prominence to BrahmA and also extols the supr- 
emacy of Vishnu says “ Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh- 
war, though three in form, are one entity. There is 
no difference between the three except that of at- 
tributes. ” ^ This Puraua also contains the in 

which the penance of Eama and his devotion to Shiva 
with a view to be enabled to get back SUa is stated at 
great length. Eama is also taught therein the principles 
and philosophy of Shaivism. In the Eishis 
and are stated to have obtained spiritual knowledge 
and learnt the means of final beatitude from Kalki 
Purana one of the eighteen secondasy Puranas ( Jsigim 
states how Kalki worshipped and offered him 

prayers, how Shiva, pleased with devotion, appeared 
before him and gave him a destructive sword 

and a fleet steed. Vishnu Purana ( in part I, ch. 2 ) 
says Lord Janardana, though one, assumes the three 
formes of BrahmS., Vishnu, and Shiva for creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe respecti- 

§ ftiq ^ ftwfl ^ I 
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vely. * It also later affirms ( in oh. 8 ) the identity of 
Yishnu and Laksnmi with Shiva and G-anri. 

All Pnranas expound the four subjects which com- 
prise all human endeavours, called or the four 

objectives of human life, namely, ( duty or 

righteousness ), ( wealth ), w*» ( desire or love ), and 

( final emancipation from the worldly existence ). 
The first three, when well observed, form a step to the 
last, which according to the philosophy of religion, is 
the highest aim and end of life. But (loving faith in 
the supreme deity, Shiva or Vishnu ) and ^ ( medita- 
tion on and devotion to the supreme deity ) are the 
two ways explained and taught in all their details by 
the Pnranas for the attainment of the last 

Markandeya Purana elaborates the story of Eudra’s 
birth ( given in the Shatapathbr^mhana ) as follows:*— 
At the beginning of the Kalpa ( aeon ) Brahm^ was 
meditating on begetting a son similar to himself. At 
once a boy of blue and rod colour was seen sitting on 
his lap and weeping loudly. BrahmA asked him why 
he was weeping. The boy answered ‘ give me a name. ’ 
Brahma conferred upon him the name Eudra. But the 
boy wept again and again for seven times and got seven 
more names, Bhava, Sharva, Ish^lna, Pashupati, Bhima, 
Ugra, and Mahadeo. Yishnu Purana gives the follow- 
ing account of Shiva-Eudra’s birth- When Madhu and 
Eaitabha, the two demons, attempted to kill Brahm4 
when he was created by Yishnu in the lotus that rose 
in his navel, Brahm^ prayed Yishnu that he might be 
saved from the demons Pleased with his prayers 
Yishnu grew fiercely angry with the Eitkshasas; from 



the frowned brows of Vishnu sprang forth a being named 
Shambbu, weilding ,a trident and possessing three eyes. 
Thus there are various accounts of Kudra^Shiva’s birth, as 
in the case of many other deities. These accounts show 
that Shiva was a minor deity in olden times subordinate 
to BrubmSi or Visbnii. 

Shiva Puranas, on the contrary, maintain that Shiva ip 
the ttHKe. and the hioliest of gods, whom it was impossible 
evCn for Vishnu and Brahmd. to understand well. Thus in 
chap. 27 of it is stated that Brahmd. and Vishtiu 

once began to quarrel that either of them was superior to 
the other. But in the course of their wrangling Shiva 
appeared in the form of Linga and both Brahmll'ahd 
Vishnu were puzzled at the appearance of the strlange 
Being and conld not understand what it was. Vishnii 
went downwards digging in the form of a boar but could 
not find the bottom of the infinite Linga. Brahm^ too 
soared up but was unable to see the top of the Linga. 
Thus foiled in their attempts they stood dismayed only tb 
obtain the explanation of the form from Shiva who appeared 
before them and told all about himself as being the He 

told them that he, as created firahm^, Vishnu* and 

Rudra, for creating, preserving and destroying' the universe 
in the following verses:-— 

afiRi: H 

sndii nen i 

diRW ewi WwitliW II 
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^ai«T I * 

gw: sif&tiwq n^iJr flMi3qi%fanii 

Thus in the sectarian spirit Vishnu and Shiva have 
been alternately raised up and lowered down in the 
Pura 9 a 8 by their respective followers. 

In the Purans Shiva, the 111111^ » in his tbeistic form is 
said to reside in the Kailas mountain practising penance 
tbere> probably to set an example for the beings to follow. He 
is said to reside there with his consort qi^, who is bis 
or inscrutable power. He leads a conjugal life at his pleasure 
in the company of qpfdr, the daughter of the Himalayas. 
Various stories of his exploits of destroying the and 
the demons, gw, Ptinr, wniwt, and are elaborated. 
The import of the various names of Sbiva> such as 
gdA, WNtis, and so forth, is given by means 

of stories. For instance is called or for 
having three eyes; and the third eye is said to have come 
into existence under the following circumstances. Shiva 
was sporting with P&rvati on the slopes of the Himalayas^ 
when she playfully closed with her bands the two eyes of 
Shiva. The whole universe was at once immersed in 
cosmic darkness and all life and activities were suspended; 
sacrifices stopped and the gods became quiescent. Mahadeva, 
then, at the prayers of gods, dispelled the darkness by the 
fire that burst out of bis forehead in which a third eye, as 
luminous as the sun, was formed* 

Shiva has no genuine incarnatiooB like those of Vishnu. 
Yet his worshippers have propounded in their sectarian zeal 
that Shiva has 28 incarnations contemporary with the 28 
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Vyagas, and their names, etc. are mentioned 

in the Vayu, Shiva, and Linga Puranas. But it is to be 
noted that the 28 are merely Rishis that expounded the 
principles and practices of Yoga. It is clear that the Shaivas 
did not like that their god was in any way inferior to 
Vishnu. That is why they make attempts at propounding 
the 28 incarnations of Shiva, which seem to be merely in 
imitation of Vishnu having ten incarnations* The 28 Rishis, 
the incarnations of Shiva, look to be teachers of Shaivism 
at various times. 

Shiva is worshipped as vgvfh, the Lord of cattle, 
beneath whom all the gods and creatures ranked as mere 
cattle. This cult of is called the P&shupata cult, 

which is higiily commended in the Sbaiva Puranas and 
reprobated in others. The Puranas record the P&sbupata 
religion, the general name of all Shaiva sects, and its 
principles and practices in the form of Linga worship. In 
them Shaivism finds its fullest and widest expression in all 
its aspects and details. 

The history of Shaivism as collected from Mahilbh^rata 
brings us somewhere near the beginning of the Christian 
era. For according to scholars the work in the present 
form existed before the beginning of the era. Thus 
says Macdonald * We are accordingly justified in con* 
sidering it likely that the great epic had become a didactic 
compendium before the beginning of the Christian era. 
We now proceed to trace the history of Shaivism during 
the first millenium of the Christian era. 

* Macdonald’s History of the Sanskrit Literature, 
page 287- 



‘ ' The earliest mentidh of Shiva worahip that can be' 
dated ’ definitely ia that oE Megaathenes. The prevalence 
of ShaivBs is attested by Patan jali in the second century 
B. C. He mentions the Shiva* bhfigavatas, ascetics moving 
abouty iron trident in hand. He also mentions image of 
Shiva, Skanda, Vi8hd>kha made of precious metals and ap- 
parently used in domestic worship. ” 

According to Dr. Vincent smith the first four centuries 
of the Christian era are a dark period in the history of 
India. He declares in his “ Early History of India ” — So 
much, however, is clear that Vasudeva was the last Kushan 
king who continued to hold extensive territories in India. 
After his death there is no indication of the existence of a 
paramount power in Northern India, ( page 290 ): Pro- 
bably numerous Rajas asserted their independence and 
formed a number of short-lived states. ..but historical 
materials for the third century is so completely lacking 
that it is impossible to say what and bow many those states 
were* ( page 290 ): The period between the extinction of 
the Eosban and Andhra dynasties, about A. D. 220 or 230, 
and the rise of tb^ imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a 
century later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of 
Indian history. ( page 292 ). In other words the period 
is a blank in the history of India. But thanks to the 
labours of Prof, K. P, Jayaswal, it is not so. He says * that 
“ none of these three statements cited above can be 
accepted and need he repeated in future. The materials 
are copious, as we shall see below, and for two sections of 
the period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu histori- 


§ Cultural Heritage of India, vot. II, page 2$ 

* History of India, 150 A. D. 850 A. D. Page !• 
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ans. ” He maintains that during this period there was the 
empire o£ the Bhara Sbivas succeeded by that of the 
Vakatakas, These two preceded the imperialistic domina- 
tion of the Gupta dynasty beginning with Samudragupta 
of the fourth century A. D. 

The end of the Kushan rule synchronizes with the rise 
of the Bhara Shivas. When they rise the power they had to 
face and break was that of the imperial Rushans. Roughly 
their rise is to be dated about 150 A. D. Their empire 
also roughly included Bihar, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, Malwa, 
Rajputana and the Madra Republics in Punjab. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era Shaivism prevailed 
during' the period of Kusbans. The earliest coins bearing 
Shiva emblems, an image of Shiva with trident in hand on 
obverse and bis bull on the reverse are those of Kushan, 
t Wema Kadpbises, a powerful prince of the Kushan race, 
styles himself on the reverse of his coins a devotee of 
Mahesbwar or a member of the M5>besbwar sect. But the 
Bhara Shivas adopted Lord Shiva as the presiding deity of 
their empire. Shiva was their ishta devata. We find 
Shiva evfry where in the Bhara Shiva period. The air is 
surcharged with the belief that the destroyer Himself has 
founded the Bhara Shiva state and that be is the guarantor 
of the king and the people of the Bhara Shiva kingdom. 
That He has stood up to see His people free — free to 
follow their Dharma. * ‘‘The history of the Bhara Shivas 
is set in lapidary by the Vakataka historiographer. Never 
so shortly, yet so pregnantly, was history in miniature set 

t Shaivism and Vaisnbavism, page 167, ^ History of 

India, 150 A. D — 350 A. D. 
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iD> as in these three lines of the copper-plate: — 

'Rwm^nnsipflwiiOTwi^ 
WJU«lmi|5I?reeRRt wiftnifsimi” t“The Bhara 
Shiva rule was marked by Shiva asceticism. They have 
no grandeur, except the grandeur of their severe and 
austere undertaking. . They ignore the imperial coinage of 
Kushans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 
assume no grandeur like the Guptas. Like Shiva they 
have a self-imposed non-richness. Like Shiva they give 
and not partake. They give freedom to Hindu republics: 
they give them freedom to mint their own money and to 
live their own full life* Like Shiva’s demestic polity they 
have a gana of Hindu states around them. They are the 
true Shiva-made Nandi, the Lord of the Ganas. They 
merely preside over a confederacy of states and foster 
freedom every where. They perform ashwaraedhas, but 
do not become ekarat Emperors* They remain political 
Sbaivas and international ascetics amongst their countrymen* 

A worshipper of Shiva is a worshipper of a symbol, 
A'bindu. The Shaiva worshipper would have looked down 
upon the Buddhist idpl-worsbippers as followers of a low 
cult. Whether Bhara Shiva .did so or did not, we can be 
certain of one fact that Buddhism could not hut have 
declined in the Naga country, if for nothing else, at least 
for its political alliance with the enemy of the national 
civilization. It had become the foster-child of a tyrant 
and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must fall. This 
is the explanation of the decay of Buddhism which was 
so marked by the time of the early Guptas. The decay 
was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara Shiva’s 

t History of India 150 A. D.-dSO A* D*pages 51 ff* 




period. Buddhism bad become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu character by its contact with 
the KushanSy^in whose hands it bad lost its spiritual inde- 
pendence and become a political instrument- The Buddhist 
Bbiksbus in the Kushan in Kashmere were felt, on the 
evidence of Raja-tarangini, as a social nuisance and a load 
of oppression* They must have been so felt also in 
Aryavarta. Sbaiva asceticism became a necessary antidote 
for a re-adjnstment of society. The ^akas bad weakened 
the character of Hindu population; and Sbaiva asceticism 
was a necessary factor of correction. The greedy imperi- 
alism of the Kushans was destroyed; the Hindu people 
were purged of deteriorated morals. And when the task 
was ^done, the Bbara Shivas retired. Shiva’s mission was 
complete, and in Lord Shiva the Bhara Shivas re-entered 
in spiritual triumph. Uuconquered till the last, untainted 
by any material selfishness, the true servants of their 
Lord and His people exit from the stage of history a rare, 
honourable and noble finis which the Bbarasbivas fully 

de8erved....They restored the sanctity of Mother Ganges, 
the river of Lord Shiva etc. etc. ” 

The Vakatakas succeeded the ^harashivas, and their 
dynasty came into existence about a century before 
Samudragupta’s conquest. Their kingdom ( 248 A. D.-284 
A* D. ) developed into an empire ( 284 A. D.-348 A. D« ). 
Though most of achievements in Hindu revival are to be 
credited to the Bbarasbivas, the maintenance of that free 
inheritance for fifty years with further progress is to be 

attributed to Vakatakas who carried on the policy of 
the Bbarasbivas. 

* “ The faith of the Vakatakas was strict Shaivism. 


* History of India, 150 A.D.— 350 A.O. pp. 94,99* 
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It changed only for one generation in the time of Budra* 
sena IIi under the influence of bis wife Prabhflvati and 
his father-in-law* Chandra Gupta II, who were both ardent 
Vaisbnavas. But when Chandra Gupta’s influence was 
over, the family at once reverted to their Shaivism. 
Temples of the Vakataka period are prominently of 
the martial Shiva. ** From the Bharashivas upto the 
Vakatakas there was the rule of that God of social asceti- 
cism, that aspect of the Almighty which undertakes 
destruction, the God, who though a giver* keeps no wealth, 
possesses no material splendour, the God who is austere, 
and sombre. But under the Guptas* who ruled in Nor- 
thern India from 320 A. D. to 480 A. D. Shaivism began 
to give way to Vaishnavism. The Gupta kings, notably 
Samudra Gupta, were arden worshippers of Vishnu. 

Later in the seventh century in the reign of Sbri 
Harsbavardban Shaivism was in a flourishing condition, 
as may be known from the elaborate description of Bbaira- 
vacharya in Bana*s Harsbacbarita. It furnishes another 
laud mark in the history of Shaiva asceticism. * The 
history of Mattamayfir sect in the Haibaya kingdom of 
Tripuri marks another stage in the same line. | “ The 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang in the middle of the seventh 
century mentions the P&shupatas twelve times in his book. 
In some places be says that there were temples of Mahesb- 
war at which the Pd.ebupatas worshipped; in one or two 
temples* be says, they resided. And at Benares he found 
about ten thousand sectaries wbo honoured Mahesbwara, 

* Cultural Heritage of India* page 27. * Shaivism 

and Vishnavism* pp. 167-169. 
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besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied 
their hair in knots. These and those who lived in 
temples must have been like the Bairagis, or ascetics, 
of modern times, who had given up the world; But 
probably the others mentioned by him were the follow- 
ers of the PAshupata faith who lived the ordinary life 
of honseholders.” 

“B^na in his K^dambari represents P4shupatas with 
red clothing to have been among those who waited to 
see TAr^lplda’s minister Shukan^tsa at the door of his 
house for some private purposes of their own; but in 
another place he represents VilAsavati, the queen of 
T^rftplda, to have gone to the temple of Mah&kA.la on 
the 'fourteenth day ( of the dark half of the month ) to 
worship the God. Bhavabhhii in the Millatim^dhava 
represents M^lati to have gone with her mother to the 
temple of Shankar on the fourteenth day of the dark half 
of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to he 
sacred to Shiva when special worship is performed. 
Now Vil^savati and her mother can hardly have been 
meant t ) he members of that sect, some followers of 
which, with a red clothing were waiting at Shukan&sa’s 
door. It, therefore, appears to be clear that all wor- 
shippers of Shiva were not members of any of those 
sects, the names of which have come down to us.” 

“ There were thus three classes of Shiva’s worahip- 
pers; — ( 1 ) clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, 
(3) and ordinary people who had no particular con- 
nection with any sect. The poets Kalidas, Subandhu, 
B4na, Shri Harsha, Bhatta Narayana, Bhavabhhti and 

several others adore Shiva at the beginning of their 
2-27 
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M^orks, They may have been the lay followers of any 
of the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the 
third class—The many temples of Shiva constructed 
by early Ch&lukyas and the E&strakdtas* and the 
K^il^s and other cave temples at Ellora excavated by 
the latter, contain no indication of their being intended 
for any specific Shaiva sect, and therefore, they may 
by regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general 
worship of Shiva in Mahar5.8tra from the seventh to 
the tenth century. ” 

During the first eleven centuries of the Christian 
era Shaivism prospered in South India and made tre* 
mendous progress to the complete routing of Jainism 
and Buddhism. The latter was uprooted and driven 
out of the land, as it was done in Northern India in 
the times of BharaShivas and Vakatakas. During this 
period Jainism had come down to South India and had 
such thorough hold on some people that Shaivism and 
.Yaisbnavism were in the background. Besides, some 
kings had not only espoused the cause of Jainism but 
were Jains themselves. However, Shaivism re-asserted 
itself gradually and spread like wild fire under the 
-aidvocacy of Shaiva teachers and under the intense 
Bhakti cult of 63 N^yanS,rs or Shaiva saints. 

In South India the Paiiavas,1ike the Bbarashivas and 
-the Vakatakas in Northern India, had made Shaivism 
their state religion. Acoording to K. P. Jayaswal, the 
-Pallavas ruled from 295 A. D. to 360 A. D. * “They 
established Shaivism as the state religion in the South 
as the Vakatakas did the same in the North. Just as 


* History of India 150 A. D *350 A. D. pp. 178, 182, 
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the Guptas gave a permanent stamp of Yaiahnavism 
on the Northern India which has come down to oui 
own time, so the Fallavas imprinted Shaivism on 
Southern India which has come down to us *-Like the 
imperial Vakataks they are Shaiva by religion--It is 
stated in the documents of the Fallava dynasty that 
the founder of the Fallava dynasty was made king by 
the Naga emperor on the former’s marriage with a 
Naga Frincess. ” 

During this period literature about Shaivism came 
to be written in the Tamil language. The earliest and 
the most authoritative book on Shaivism was Tiruman- 
dii;um of Tirumullar, who was himself One of the 63 
N^yanilrs. But Shaivism has a few references made 
to it in the earlier Tamil literature, called the S3.ngam 
literature. This literature is mostly of love and war 
and is divided into two broad groups as Furam and 
Aham. It is, therefore, not possible to make an estimate 
based on the literature of the progress in religion and 
religious thought. However, from occasional references 
and incidental allusions, some information can be 
collected about Shaivism from the literature. Thus in 
a Furam stanza there is a reference to the destruction 
of the three castles, the blue neck, the moon on the 
head and an eye on the forhead, which is clearly about 
Shiva. So also in a poem, called FuraNA.nAru, it is said, 
+ “ The one Veda classified as four Vedas and under- 
stood by means of the six Yedangas is ever on. the 
tongue of Shiva of fully cutivated understanding and 

+ Origin and early history of Shaivism in South 
India, page 115. 
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high mafcted looks. The point worthy of notice here 
is that the Veda ( which according to tradition came 
out of its own accord, and not from the mouth of any 
body ) is described as abiding for ever on the tongue 
of Shiva. He alone therefore is fit to reveal the Veda, 
or make it known to the world. Again, any one uttering 
the Veda, necessarily utters the word of Shiva. Such a 
conception can originate only from one who regards 
Shiva as the highest god. Thus it is evident that the 
poet ( Avfir Mfilam Kil4r ) was a believer in Shaivism.” 
In Manimekalai, an excellent Tamil work by Sattan^r, 
the superiority of Buddhistic philosophy to the philoso- 
phies of other religions is established. Manimekalai 
is only a story of a girl who becomes a nun and enters 
into an enquiry of “ which philosophy is superior to 
which else. ” In the course of her inquiry she goes 
to a Shaiva-Vadin. The current views on Shaivism 
are found in a nut shell- * “ He stated that the two 
lights ( the sun and the moon ), the doer and the five 
elements constitute the basis from out of which human 
beings are made by combination of life and body. He 
who does this is constituted of Kailas; his nature it is 
to create beings as an act of play, and He destroys them 
and thus gets rid of their sufferings; and He, besides 
whom there is no one else, such a one is my god. ” 

But it is during the period of 63 N^yanA,rs that 
Shaivism flourished and became firmly rooted in the 
land so as to get better of Buddhism and Jainism which 
came into conflict with Shaivism, with the result 

* Origin and early history of Shaivism in South 
India, page 119. 
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that both these religions were completely routed. 
Buddhism disappeared from the land. Jainism remained 
the religion only of a small minority as is seen now. 
Of the sixty three N%anA,rs four ^^%an^rs, namely, 
Tirumular, Sambandar, Appar or Vagisha, and Sundarar 
or Sundarmurti are great writers and have written 
very authoritative books on Shaivism. Tirumular is 
the earliest and greatest of all and his work “ Tiru- 
mandirum ” is the most authoritative and exhaustive 
in the treatment of Shaivism. Next come Sambandar 
and Appar who were contemporaries and both of them 
were contemporaries of ten other NtXyan^rs. Sundar- 
murti comes last; and eight other Nilyanars were his 
contemporaries. Some Nilyan&rs seem to be contem- 
poraries of Tirumular also, as Tirumular severely 
condemns those that speak ill of Adiyars or devotees of 
Shiva, who were thought by NstyaniVs as much worthy 
of worship as Shiva himself. Some became NS.yan^rs 
merely because they revered and adored Shaiva devotees 
and gave them food or anything that the devotees 
required. , 

Z' 

The dates of Tirumular ( circa 4C0-600 A D. ), 
Sambandar and Appar (circa G50 A. D.), and Sundarar 
(circa 800-825 A. D.), based on some reliable data, have 
been determined. But it is not possible to do so in the 
case of other NAyanilrs. However it can be said that they 
lived during the period of six centuries from 4th to 9th 
century A. D. We shall note briefly in what way the 
NS.yan3,rs were instrumental in popularising and 
spreading Shaivism in the land. It may be noted that 
Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Manikkavlisagar, the 
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author of Tisuvasagam, are called the fourSamaya- 
oharyas or teachers of Shaivism because they were 
instrumental in popularizing and spreading Shaivism 
in the land by their writings and saintly life. It may 
also be noted that the great saint, Tirumular, and the 
four Samayaoharyas wrote authoritative books on 
Shaivism and its principles and practices in the Tamil 
language, which was one of the languages of the people 
of South India. Shaivism as a cosmopolitan religion 
appealed to the people and prospered by leaps and 
bounds with the result, as already noted, that Jainism 
and Buddhism gave way completely to it. Of all the 
religious works of Shaiva authors, Tirumandiram, the 
work of Tirumular is the most authoritative, as it 
became the foundation on which the superstructure of 
Shaiva Siddh^nta philosophy was raised later by Tiru- 
mular’s successors. But it is mainly the N^an&rs 
that were greatly instrumental in the spread of Shaivism 
by their life of intense, sincere, and exemplary devotion. 

The lives of 63 N^anars have been outlined by 
saint Sundarar in hie Tiruttondattogai, in which the 
author sings of the Nttyanilrs. The lives were later 
elaborated in Periya Puranam by Sekkilftr, who lived 
about tbe end of the eleventh century A. D.the Puranam 
gives detailed information about the Ndyanttrs and 
devotional activities and is, therefore, the main source 
of knowledge of the NA,yanS.rs. The main features of 
the NA,yan4r3’ period are: — 

(1) It was the age of Bhakti or sincere devotion to 
the Godhead Shiva, who was alone the saviour 
of the Bhaktas. 
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(2) It was mainly the age of Charya or Dasam^rga. 

(3) It was the age of cosmopolitan spirit that pervad- 
ed the religion. 

(4) It was the age of miracles. 

(5) It was the age of Shivabhaktas and Shivayogis 
wandering about the country and receiving 
reverence and adoration from Shaivas. 

(6) It was the age when no distinction was made of 
sex. Females were not excluded but considered 
equally entitled to religious practices. 

(7) It was tbe age of hostility and conflict with 
Jains and Buddhas. 

(8) It was the age of Agamic culture when the 
Agamic rites had been practised; and when the 
Agamas and their teachings were reconciled with 
tbe Vedas and their teachings and both were 

• considered equal and one. 

(I) The Shaiva N^anslrs were persons of intense 
and sincere devotion, which was extolled as a virtue, 
though this devotion or bhaitti bordered on bigotry and 
fanaticism. Bhakti was considered ‘more important than 
homas, tended with Vedic mantras, and knowledge or 
observance of ShS,stras. Therefore a bhakta attached 
more importance to the worship of Shiva in all sincerity 
however much it was opposed to ordinary canons of 
right and wrong in the acts of bhakti. Shiva, according 
to Shaivism, is Parama Guru ( the Highest Teacher ) 
and extends grace to tbe bbaktas. This act of extend- 
ing grace ( ) is one of five acts of Shiva ( f ), 

the other four being ( creation ), iwft (preservation), 
(destruction), and (obscuration). It was the 



conviction of Ni^yanurs that bhakti was a means of 
purifying souls and getting rid of <n9r: or bonds, that 
bound the ^^fs in uuw. In their deep devotion they 
lost their temper, when something happened to obstruct 
their devotional activity; and they committed acts of 
cruelty to the agent of the obstruction. Thus, Eripatta 
N^an&r was in the habit of throwing his axe on any 
body that came in th e way of any body’s doing some 
work in the- worship of G-od Shiva. Once Shivakami 
Xnd9.r was as usual gathering flowers for the worship of 
Pasbupati in the temple at Earur. King Fugal Chola’s 
elephant destroyed the flowers that Shivakami had 
gathered. Eripatta !N%anil.r was enraged and killed not 
only the elephant but the flve men that were in charge 
of the elephant. Another NAyanA,r,of name Chandeshvar, 
was a Brahmin youth who learnt the Vedas in his fifth 
year and received the sacrament of Upanayana in his 
seventh year.One day he saw a cowherd belabour the cows 
tended by him. But Chandeshwar not liking this began 
to tend the cows himself. The cows so carefully tended 
by the NAyanar began to give more milk and Chande- 
shwar began to use the overflowing milk for the 
Abhisheka of Shiva. The news reached his father who 
did not like this conduct, as he failed to realize the 
intense devotion of his son. He, therefore, when once 
his son was all occupied with the performance of his 
daily Abhisheka under a tree, struck blows on his son; 
but the latter was not at all conscious of the blows, till 
the father snatched away the milk-pot held by him. 
Only then the son becime conscious of the obstruction 
caused by his father and taking a stick struck his 
father’s leg with it. The stiQk mysteriously became 



av axe and cut off the leg. These two stories, though 
more can be given, are enough to prove the length oE 
fanaticism to which the Ndyan&rs went. But their bigotry 
and fanaticism were due to and proof of their intense 
devotion. These staunch Shaivai persuaded themselves 
that they were above all ordinary rules of ethics and 
morality, which they thought were inapplicable to them in 
their religious practices. In fairness to the N^yand.rs it 
was their merit of devotion and not their inability to 
control themselves that enabled them to attain Shiva’s grace. 
Their indignation was righteous indignation on account of 
something coming in the way of their devotional work. 
Fanaticism is certainly a defect but it does not mean in the 
case of N^yan^rs total absence of self«control. Otherwise, 
Yama ( control \ Niyama ( discipline ) and such other 
things, applicable to the practices of Sbivayoga would be 
meaningless. The intense and sincere bbakti of the 
N&yan^rs bad salutary effect upon the general public 
because it chalked out to them a path to attain Moksha) 
that has continued even to this day. 

The N4yan4rs went to any length to serve Sbive in 
devotion. Thus Kannappa N&yan4r plucked out his eyes 
to remedy the bleeding eye of Shiva; Kalaiya N&yanir 
sold the “ Tali or Mangalsiltra ” of bis wife to buy incense 
for Shiva. Kalian&yaoS>r lighted lamps in the temple with 
oil supplied by himself. He exhausted all bis wealth and 
possessions to buy oil and then decided to sell bis wife to 
obtain money for buying oil. When nobody would pur* 
chase her he got desperate and decided to offer his own 
blood in place of oil. While doing this Shiva’s grace 
descended upon him. 

2-28 
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( il)t The age of N&yanlirs was the age of Cbarji^ 
also ealled ” t)&samfirga. ’* Charj& is one of the Shaivaite 
four S&dhanas of liberation as taught in the Aganias, the 
other 'three being, Kriyd, Yoga, and Dnyd.na> The mftrgas 
of -paths, correspoti'ding, to Kriy&, Yoga, Dny&na, are 
called 'Batputrainarga, Sahamarga or Sakhamarga,' and 
Sanmarga. The chary^ or D&sam&rga consists in cleaning 
the temple premises, making garlands of flowers,' praising 
a^d feeding Shiva’s devotees, lighting temple lamps, 
ptKHtiflg flower gardens, serving Shivayogis, collecting 
froVrdrs for Shiva’s worship and all other acts for the wor- 
ship of the God and service of Shaivayogis, This path is 
Within the reach of all, male and female, high and loW) 
without the distinction of caste and creed, as a mode of 
attaining mnkti. Most of the N^yan^rs were examples of 
Dftsamarga. ' TbCis one collected flowers, another burnt in- 
oeose^^ome one lighted lamps in the temple and so on and 

set fbrth.!K One N4yan&r’d devotion to god was a very 
strange one. It was Sakkiya N^yanflr that developed a 
love towards a Shivaliqga. Once in his admiration of the 
Linga he threw a stone on it out of self-forget-fulness and 
did not know what he Vas doing, being so much absorbed 
in his thought about Shiva. The next day he thought of 
bis th^qv^ing the stone the previous day and decided that 
it was ihe God’s will and determined to continue that 
peculiar form of expressing his love for tbq Lings. One 
day be forgot to do it ^t was reminded of bis omission of 
his usual worsbipi jiist when he was sitting fqr bis meal.He 
forthwith went away to do it, when God appeared before him 
and took him to Bis world. This does not mean that other 
diodes or Sikdhanas were not practised. The three other 
modes were also practised by men of superior intellectaal 
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calibre and capacity. For instance, Adipatta-v.^yan&r, 
a fisherman by caste gave away to 3biva one o( the fishes 
he caught* Sbiva> with a view to test his devotion, caused 
it to so happen that the N&yan&r could catch only one 
fish several days; still the Nftyaod,r offered the single fish 
caught every day and went home. He got leaner and leaner 
day by day for want of food. One day he got a golden 
fish so valuable that he could buy a kingdom with the 
price of the fish. But the N^yan&r liberated the fish as 
usual. Shiva was so pleased that he took him to His 
world. This is an instance of Eriy& or Satputram&rga 
Pusal&r N^yan&r desired very much to build a temple fdr 
Shiva; but be could not do so for want, of money. He 
then began to construct mentally a temple which he. did 
day by day gradually strictly in accordance with the 
Agamic, rules of constructing a temple. In due course the 
structure was complete in his mind and he fixed, up a day 
for installing the deity in it in proper ceremony* . It 
happened that the same day was fixed up by ]Narasim- 
havarman II of Pallava line for installing Shiva’s image 
in a temple that he had newly built. The previous night 
Qod Shiva appeared in the king’s dream that He would be 
in the Pusa]S.r NA/yanAir’s temple for the same ceremony, 
and therefore, the king should postpone his ceremony, 
The king then went to see the NAyanAir’s temple but was 
surprised to find that it was only a mental temple. This 
is an instance of MAnasa Pfija or Sabamdrga. The saint 
Triumular and the Samayacharyas are themselves in* 

stances of SakbAimArga and SanmArga. ' : " 

'i . .-n-. i 

(III) The age of NAyanArs was the age ofV cosmo- 
politan spirit. There is nothing special in this; for 



iCpsmopolitanism was the creed of Shaivism from the very 
beginning and formied a special feature or differentia of the 
religion. Still by the impact of Vedic Varnasbramdharma 
orthodoxy dogged the course of Shaivism ever and anon 
and bad to be purged away. Of the 63 NftyanA,rB some 
were Brahmins and some belonged to the aboriginal and 
and other low castes. But ordinary ideas of castes did not 
weigh and matter with the devotees of Shiva* Whenever 
they met they met as equals. The Sbivabhaktas of higher 
castes bad no scruples in taking food with those of lower 
castes. Thus Sundarar, an Adi Sbaiva Brahmin, ate with 
Serim&n Perumal N&yanar who was a low caste man. 
Moreover he married a low caste dancing girb Perumai 
Nakkiy&r, The hunter Kannappa, a Berad, and Nanda, a 
Pulaiya occupied a position among N&yan^rs, though they 
were low caste men. Amara Niti N^yan4r was a Vaisbya; 
Enadi N&yanar was a toddy>drawer; Tiru Nilkantba 
NSryanfir was a potter; Tirukkuriputtondar was a washer* 
man; and Adipatti NayanSr was a fisherman. All these 
low caste people rose to the high position of being saints. 
This shows that all people that were Sbaivas were free 
from the barriers of caste. The story of Nanda N&yanfir 
is specially interesting in that it illustrates a miracle and 
how orthodoxy yielded to the cosmopolitan spirit of 
Shaivism. The writings of Samayacharyas inculcated the 
broad spirit of cosmopolitanism and bad the desired effect 
on the people. Thus says Appar: — Brahmana’s jewel is 
the Veda'. Ours is Pancb^ksbara; though one does not 
have good birth, that which gives much good according to 
birth is Pancb&kshara. It must be noticed here that there 
is absolutely no mention of the superiority or inferiority of 
one caste over another; nor is there any condemnation of 
Ope sect in preference to another. 



IV The age of Ndyan&rs was the af^e of miracles, 
which were displayed by the Periya Puranam saints. The 
miracles served their purpose most effectively. Otherwise 
Rannappa and Nanda could never have been regarded as 
worthy of greatest respect as saints. The man in the 
street is not likely to be won over by dry theoretical argu- 
mentation and philosophical disputation, but would need 
some practical proof, which miracles could alone afford to 
give. The miracles were not peculiar to the N^yanflrs. 
The Buddhist scriptures abound with numerous instances 
of Buddha’s miracles. The Kuran states various miracles 
about the Prophet Mobamud. The Bible gives so many 
miracles performed by Christ. Thus miracles were not the 
exclusive property of Shaiva Nliyandrs. It is impossible 
to give an explanation of the possibility or otherwise of 
miracles, which on the very face look impossible. But ac- 
cording to Yogashastra, which is originally a science of 
Shaiva and Shakta religion, everything is possible. But Yoga 
is primarily a spiritual science, far above the head and intel- 
lect of dry materialists, who may carp at the possibility 
that can be attained by the infinite spiritual power, when 
cultivated and developed by the practice of Yoga. After 
all what is a miracle ? The speaking chip was a miracle to 
the wild man but quite an ordinary thing to the civilized 
carpenter that wrote on the chip. Even to-day electricity 
is a miracle to an Indian villager, who, it may be said from 
personal experience, asks the question if oil is stored some- 
where to feed the light when it is switched. A few years 
back no body could have believed in wireless telegraphy and 
television; but now it is quite an ordinary thing. The 
matters spiritual cannot be tested by matters physical or 
physical science. Christ, Mohamud, Buddha and Basava 



were ^at Yogis and could perform miracles and work 
wonders. Such were the things that the Nftyanitrs could do 
b]^ force of bbakti, which was a spiritual force. Two instances 
of miracles will be enough to illustrate the force of bhaktii 
Nami Nandi A.digal was a Brahmin and worshipped Shiva 
in the temple of Tiruv4rAr. Once he wished to light all 
the lamps in the temple and went to the neighbouring 
houses to beg for ghee for feeding the temple lamps. One 
of the houses belonged to a Jain, who being intolerant of 
Shaivism replied that Nandi Adigal might as well take water 
and use it in place of ghee. Nami Nandi was- vexed and 
began to cry through sorrow. But he heard a voice that he 
might go to a tank and bring water for lighting lamps. He 
obeyed the voice and the lamps burnt brightly. (2) Dandi 
Adigal was a native of Tiruvarilr. He was born blind but 
a staunch Sbivabhakta and always repeated the Pancha- 
kshara Mantra. He began to dig a tank for the benefit of 
Shiva’s devotees. Jains began to laugh and ridicule the 
attempts of the blind man. Annoyed at this he challenged 
that he would gain vision by Shiva’s favour. He prayed 
god and bis prayers were granted in the presence of the 
then Chola king who was there to witness the miracle. 

( V ) During the age of N^yandrs Shivayogis moved 
about in the land and were revered as equal to Shiva, whom 
they represented as it were. They wandered over the land 
as agents of Shaivism to show the right path to ordinrry 
Sbaivas to attain mukti by precept as well as by example. 
The NS^yanSrs worshipped Shivayogis with equal reverence. 
Thus Murkba NftyanSr always offered food to Shivabhaktas; 
and when be was short of money be earned money by 
gambling and fed Shiva’s devotees. Sirappuli N&yan^r 



always ministered to the needs and conaEorts oE Shiva- 
bhaktas and in the end gained the grace oE <3od. This was 
the principle which the great Kanarese poet Shadakhsari oE 
6th century Eollowed rigidly and took a vow that he would 
not Write anything except in praise oE Shiva or a Shiva- 
bhakta. His vow is contained in the Eollowing stanza: — 

edOoiS doSod doSodn- 

iddo ^dce^ttdoo II 

dddo dcoddjsdd ug^o. 
dd do<ddoi?d ddddo dddo || 

(VI) During this age women also attained sainthood on 
account oE their Shivabbakti. They were as much entitled 
to religious rites and practices as men could be. This is but 
right, as sex belongs to the body and not to the soul, 
which, whether it is encaged in a male or a Eemale body, 
was considered equally entitled to rights in religious 
principles and practices. Exclusion oE women from matters 
of religion is a grave defect in the Vedic religion oE Vama- 
shramadbarma. Women also have souls to save from 
bondage ( vrw ). It baffles understanding bow women can 
save their souls merely by serving their husbands faithfully 
without religion and religious practices. Shaivism is free 
from this defect and has given equal rights to men and 
women. Thus Uangayakkarsiyar, a Pandya queen, and 
K4rakk&l Ammaiyar and many others have a place 
amidst the NftyanSrs. The story of Tirunilanakka 
N&yanar’s wife is interesting- Once the N^yan^r was 
worshipping Shiva’s image when a spider fell on it. The 
I^&yan&r’s wife> who was standing nearby, blew it away 
and her spittle fell on the image- The N^yan4r thought 
that the imttge was polluted by his wife’s spittle and asked 
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her to be separated from him. But during bis sleep at 
night God Shiva appeared before him and showed the 
saint bow bis whole body was blistered on account of the 
spider’s fall except where his wife’s spittle bad fallen on 
bis body. The saint repented and realized that bbakti 
was more important than the knowledge of the sbastras* 

(VII) During this period Jainism and Buddhism 
fell foul of Shaivism and were worsted by it. In earlier 
times Jains, Buddhas, Shaivas, and Vaishnavas were seen 
to have lived in amity and peace side by side though they 
held different religious views. In canto II of Silappadi 
k4ram the story is told that Kovalan and saint Kavundi 
Adigal were travelling together to Madura. They met a 
Brahmin on their way & asked him the route. The Brahmin 
gave them a description of two routes with an account of 
Hindu Gods and the Siddhis that could be got of by wor* 
shipping the Gods in the manner prescribed by the 
Sbastras. After listening to the Brahmin patiently 
Kavundi Adigal said — 0, Brahmin, learned in the Vedas, 
1 do not desire to go through the cave ( lying on the route 
described by the Brahmin ) for attaining the ends or 
Siddhis. You may go ahead to worship the God you 
like; we shall go our own way. ” It will be clear from 
this that the relations between different religious sects 
were cordial. Even during the times of Tirumular Jains 
and Shaivas lived in peace. It was only later during the 
times of Sambandar and Appar that conflicts between the 
Shaivas, Jains and Buddhists bad developed. The latter 
half of the sixth century was a period of Jain prominence) 
and that was the reason why the king Mahendravarman 
was influenced by Jain teachings. But gradually as the. 
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Bhakti cult of the N^yan&rs rose and flourished, Shaivas 
and Jains became intolerant of one another and 
clashes took place, as it was bound to be. One of the 
N&yan^rs, !Ninra Sir Nedumar, a Fandya king, was 
first a convert to Jainism. The Jains, wlTo were into- 
lerant of tbe growing influence of Shaivism, told the 
king that they would raise a fire by their mystic power in 
the camp of Sambandar. But failing in their attempts 
they actually set fire to Sambandar’s house and the 
miracle happened. The saint Sambandar sang a Fadigam 
and the fire leaving the saint’s house attacked the king 
who felt a burning sensation all over the body. He 
got rid of the sensation by Sambandar’s singing another 
Fadigam. The king then was a convert to Shaivism 
and did all he could to spread Shaivism in the land. 
Saint Appar himself was first a Jain convert and got 
the new name “ Dharmasena ”. But later when he 
suffered badly from the stomachache he became free 
only when his sister gave him the sacred ashes. The 
saint lost all faith in Jainism and became an ardent 
Shaiva and wrote books on Shaivism. It may be noted 
that during the time he was a 'Jain he defeated a 
Buddhist in a disputation. This shows that there was 
antagonism between Jains and Buddhists also. Jains 
were persecuted and there was once a large-scale 
slaughter of Jains in the place called Falayarai, which 
is an historical fact referred to by Appar himself in his 
songs. Gradually the Jain predominance waned and 
Shaivism prevailed all over the country. 

The hostility between Shaivism and Buddhism was 
not so keen and severe as it was between Jainism 
and Shaivism. Sdkkiya N&yank was a Buddha first 

2-29 
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but got dissatisfied with the doctrines of Buddhism 
and after study and thought came to the conclusion 
that Shaivism alone could afford real solution to the 
miseries of the world. He realized that the four things 
viz. Atm^, Earma, Earmaphala, and Fati were real, 
the first and last of which are not found in Buddhism. 
The story of SSkkiya N%an^r is the story of a cultured 

man and shows that Shaivism and Buddhism were at 
loggerheads. 

(VIII ) Lastly it was the period of Agamic lore 
and practices. The Agamas ( the Shivagamas ), the 
literature of Shaivism, originated in hoary antiquity 
and developed into tremendous volumes in course of 
time. The writings were in Sanskrit and therefore of 
no avail to ordinary people. It was, therefore, necessary 
that their teachings should he told in the language of 
the people. This was exactly what Tirumular did. He 
rendered into Tamil the Shaiva doctrines as they wdre 
found in the Sanskrit Shivagamas, which were current 
into both Northern and Southern India for several 
centuries past. Sambandar and Appar were great 
scholars and they popularized the Agamic Shaivism in 
their writings. Various references in the Devaram 
hymns testify to the prevalence of the Agamas. So 
also from the lives of N^an^rs it is known how in 
various places Fdja was performed in the Agamic way, 
temples were built and festivals celebrated in the 
manner prescribed by the Agamas. The structure of 
very many temples during the period of Nayanirs bears 
out the influence of the Agamic cult of image worship 
in temples. Also the Agamas were considered equal to 
the Vedas and in no way inconsistent with the Vedas. 
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It has been noted above that the Vedas were considered 
to be residing on the tongue of Shiva, i. e. the Vedas 
were considered to have been delivered by Shiva for 
the good of Shaivas. There were also people who believ- 
ed that the Agamas were anti-Vedic and non-Vedic. 
But in course of time owing to the prevailing influence 
of Vedio literature, containing rich heritage of culture, 
and owing to fhe adoption by Vedio people of Agamic 
cult of worshipping a personal god, both the followers 
of Vedas and Agamas seem to have made an attempt 
at unifying the teachings of the Vedas and the Agamas 
in order to show to the people tbat both of them meant 
one and the same thing. They tried to show that there 
was unity of thought underlying their teachings, 
however much they differed in details. Tirumular was 
the first Tamil poet to regret the opinion that the 
Agamas and the Vedas were different and taught 
distinct principles. * He says, “ the Veda with the 
Agamas is the truth; they are the word of the Lord 
etc. etc. ” The NS-yanAr, Rudra Pashupati, recited Sri 
Budram while performing the worship of Shiva in a 
particular posture. This shows that the worship of Shiva 
was intertwined with Vedio mantras. So also Sirappuli 
Nayanar was a shivabhakta and recited FanchA,ksbara 
with great emotion and performed all Vedic sacrifices 
in honour of God, Shiva. Thus during the first eleven 
centuries of the Christian era there were vigorous 
attempts made at reconciling the Agamic and Vedic 
teachings and at establishing concordance between 
them. 


* The Shivadwaita of Sri Kantha, page 9. 
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( VI ) Shaivism, a pre-Vaishnava reli^on. 

That Shaivism is earlier than Yaishnavism is evident 
from the fact that Shiva was the deity of the pre-Aryan 
people, the Dravidians, as established in a previous 
section; while Vishnu was not so. The Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa finds definitely prove that Shaivism exist- 
ed before the arrival of the Aryans in India; and the 
inscriptions, found at the sites and read and interpreted 
by father Heras, remove all doubts about the existence 
of Shaivism in pre-historic times. The Linga worship 
and the characteristic attributes of Shiva, like the three 
eyes, the trident, the snake, the axe, etc. etc., found in 
the inscriptions prove definitely that Shiva was wor- 
shipped by the Indian people before the infiux of the 
Aryans. But no such attributes peculiar to Vishnu 
having been found out in the information available at 
present of the Dravidian religion, it is clear that Vishnu 
was not a pre- Aryan deity. Though the description 
( see page 130 above ) of the Black God, Mayon, of the 
Dravidians resembles that of Krishna of modern 
Hinduism, it can not be proved that it was Vishnu 
that was worshipped. Even if Mayon was really the 
later Krishna, he came to be identified with Vishnu as 
an incarnation of Vishnu only later during the times 
of Mahftbh&rata and not till then. Krishna, the son of 
Devaki and a pupil of Ghora Angirasa is mentioned for 
the first time in the Vedio literature in 
but here he is merely a pupil learning from his Guru 
spiritual philosophy. He is not an all-wise God of 
Mah&bhd,rata teaching his perplexed pupil, Nor 

is he an incarnation of Vishnu in the Upanishat, 
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Vishnu is purely an Aryan deifcy. *“In the early times 
of Vishnu was not a separate deity but only seen 
in the capacity of the lord of unceasing activity ( vish 
means to be active ). He is said to take three strides 
across the universe. As the sun-god he is the god of 
time, of space, and of life. He is said to measure the 
universe, to determine its worlds, high and low, and to 
fix their proper places. He is also said to be a god of 
bliss, whose foot-prints are full of sweetness and 
ceaseless joy, and whose highest step is consequently 
the goal of devoted worshippers. In the early ages of 
Bigweda the hymns expressing the ethical conception 
of a monotheistic deity are mainly about Varuna. But 
Varuna himself is the head of the Adityas, and as 
Vishnu was assosiated with him, it is easy to see that 
the conception would be transferred from the one to 
the other, particularly for the reason that Vishnu was 
the measurer of the world, the determiner of the time, 
space and life. Apparently, the Bigwedic god, Bhaga, 
the lord of bounty, who distributes the due gifts to all 
living beings, also came to be identified with Vishnu 
as he was Varuna, Ushas and other deites. There can 
be no doubt that Vishnu’s coming to be regarded as 
Bhaga, whom we may regard as the germ of the god 
of the BhS,gavatas, was an important link in the early 
evolution of the Vishnu cult. ” There is one strong 
reason to believe that Vishnu was not looked upon 
with disfavour as Budra was done. The latter was 
admitted into the Aryan pantheon reluctantly and 
almost out of necessity, as noted already on pages 


Cultural Heritage of India, page 66. 
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116-124 above. Budra, Moreover, was considered an 
impure deity and made the worshippers impure as 
evidenced by the story of the noted on page 

167 above. Vishnu, on the contrary, was. identified 
with the *18, the only form of Aryan religious worship* 
If Vishnu were a non- Aryan deity, the Aryans could 
never have done the honour to Vishnu of identifying 
him with their sacred *i8. Vishnu, being not a very 
important deity of was intimately associated with 
as his friend and companion; while in the classical my- 
thology he is styled Indra’s younger brother. This 
seems to indicate that a part of Indra’s functions and 
character was transferred to Vishnu. 

Narayan, a name of Vishnu, first belonged to 89r 
wML according to Manu. It was only later when Vishnu 
came to be worshipped as a personal god like Shiva by 
a section of the public that Narayan was identified 
with Vishnu. 

During the Brahmanic period the theory of 
incarnation so intimately connected with Vishnu, was 
associated with Thus it is said in 

Having assumed the form of a tortoise created 
offspring. According to raised the 

earth from the bottom in the form of a boar. ” But 
];he common opinion ascribes these feats to Vishnu in 
his tortoise and boar forms or incarnations. Thus 
Muir remarks in this connection as follows:—* § “ Here 
we meet for the first time with the theory of incar- 
natiom which in course of time passed into a generally 
adopted doctrine and enabled Vaisnavism to absorb 


§ Muir’s 0. S. T. Yol. V. 




popular oults by declaring the objects of their worship 
to be avataras of Vishnu. Probably the tortoise and 
the boar were originally popular therio-morphio deities 
worshipped by the masses (including Brahmin families) 
and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmins to 
a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some 
recognized god. Traces of this process seem to be 
recognizable in the case of the tortoise and the boar 
avataras of For in the as we have 

seen, assumed the form of a boar and raised the 
earth. But in a passage of it was the boar 

Emusa who raised the earth and was then favoured by 
aapT^ for the deed. Here we have two different attempts 
to connect a god worshipped under the shape of a boar 
with aaT<)tb. Something similar occurs in the case of 
the tortoise avatara. For it is first said that 
took the form of a tortoise and then this tortoise is 
identified with one of the secondary creators. 

We observe in both cases a certain indecision; the 
theriomorphic god was at first hesitatingly identified 
by the members of the priestly class with one of their 
great gods. Afterwards, when the theory of tbe 
avataras was firmly established, it furnished a ready 
means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the first avatara of Vishnu and that of man-lion 
may be accounted for by the assumtion that the idols 
of such shapes had been the objects of popular worship.” 
Thus it is clear, was a prominent deity during 
the times of Brahmanas and not Vishnu, who usurps 
only later the position of gradually, when he 

becomes a sectarian god. The theri-anthropic form 
of Vishnu, namely HiHt; ( man-lion ) was still later< 



Allthis shows that Vishnu, unlike Budra, was not a 
prominent deity as an object of sectarian worship. 

Daring the time of Upanishads, the prinicipal ten 
or twelve Upanishads, Vishnu is scarcely mentioned 
except in in III-9 ( <r?n). 

But it is not only doubtful but improbable that this 
Vishnu is the later Vishnu of Vaishnavism; though 
interprets this as “ 5!rr«nTrfl?sf -4 rt8- 

* It is the sun-god, that pervades the universe, 
that seems to have been praised here, as he is so done 
in 15-16 and s«rir^R«i.in 1-7 and 8. While 

is mentioned as in and is made the 

theistic in From the Brahmainio 

story of i%3^e?rc, elaborated inR5r*Tr<ef,«^Tt,it can be easily 
seen that Vishnu was not as prominent as Shiva or 
Brahma in the period of Brahmanas or Upanishads.The 
story may be briefly stated as follows: — In olden times 
there was a war between gods and demons ( asuras ), 
in which the latter were defeated and their leader 
T&raka was kiildd. The three sons of the demon 
T&raka wanted to take revenge upon the gods. They 
therefore, performed rigorous austerities and obtained a 
boon from Brahmi that they should not be vanquished 
by anybody except the one that could destory their three 
castles by means of one single arrow. They then built 
three strong castles, one golden in heaven, the second 
of silver in air, and the third of iron on the earth. 
They, thereafter, began to oppress and harass gods and 
sages, who went to Brahma and bitterly complained 
about them. He replied that it was impossible for any 
body to overcome them except Mahadeva, by whom 
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the universe was pervaded and who bj particular austerities 
knew the Toga and S&tikbya of the Atman. Thereupon 
all went to Mabileva and furnished him with all special 
requisites of war against the Asuras and entreated Mab4* 
deva to destroy the three castles. To the great joy of 
gods Mabddeva destroyed the three castles by discharging a 
single arrow. The gods praised Mabadeya highly and 
departed. This story makes it plain thatc Vishnu is not 
given any prominence. On the other hand, BrahmS. is, at 
least formally, admitted to be superior to Mab&deva by 
Mahd,deva himself; because the latter wanted that sd^e 
body stronger than himself ( HTt: ^ ) should be £is 

charioteer. But in a previous part of the story Brabm& 
himself states that be got the rank of from Mafaft* 

deva. It is clear from this that Vishnu occupied a position 
of inferiority and was ranked with other gods Indra^ Soma, 
Agni etc., and the only two supreme gods were Brabmi 
and Mabddeva, each of whom acknowledged 'the superiority 
of the other to himself. It is only in the 
that Vishnu comes to be made a prominent deity and 
raised to the status of This Upanisbad is already 

shown to be a later Upanisbad, later than apvlfln<^. Accord^ 
ing to * Prof. Ranade the first four chapters of the 
Upanisbad are earlier and the remaining later ones. But 
it is to be noted that it is in the later portion that Vishnu 
comes to be so praised and elevated. 

R4ma, the Aryan adventurous prince and hero of 
Rdm&yana, was a human being and not a deity when he 
invaded Sooth India. It was in later times only that be 

* See his " Constructive survey of Upanishadic pfailoso'' 
phy » p. 31. 
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wa 9 ' deified as an incarnation of Visbnu. Attbetime^ 
whenever it naigbt be in tbe dim past, that be flourished, 
invaded south India, and conquered R4vana, he established 
and worshipped Linga ( Shiva Lings ) on tbe south sea 
coast, that is even to*daj famous as RAmeshwara. During 
the times of Rdma tbe Aryans were merely a cult of fire; 
while tbe Dravidians were tbe worshippers of Shiva. 
There is no evidence of Visbnu being so worshipped like 
TShiva by either non-Aryans or Aryans. If Vishnu was 
so worshipped it could be expected that Rama worshipped 
Visbnu somewhere as be did Shiva. 

In connection with our statement that Rdma, and for 
that matter also Krishna, were human beings, Lassen 
after' a critical study of R^m^yana and Mab&bb^rata f 
Remarks — 

" It is true that in the epic poems Rama and Krishna 
appear as incarnations of Vishnu, but they at the same time 
come before us as human heroes, and these characters 
( the divine and the human ) are so far from being in- 
separably blended together, that both of these heroes 
are for the most part'exbibited in no other light than other 
highly gifted men acting according to human motives and 
taking no advantage of their divine superiority. It is 
only in certain sections which have been added for tbe 
purpose of enforcing their divine character that they take 
the character of Vishnu. It is impossible to read either 
of these poems with attention, without being reminded of 
the' later interpolations of these actions, and of tbe unskilful 
.manner in which these passages are often int,roduced,. and 

t Muir. S. T Vol. IV-166-IS2. Pages 441-491 may 
also be consulted. 
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without observing bow loosely they are connected with the 
rest of the narrative, and how unnecessary they are for 
its progress,” 

So also on the authority of various stories of 
the FUndava prince, and worshipped Shiva for 
various boons. Thus Shaivism, was prevalent before- 
R&mS>yfl 9 \ and Mab4hb4rata events took place. But such 
is not the case with Vaishnavism. In short there U no 
evidence of V^ishnu being a sectarian god of Vaishnavas 
before the later portion of And it seems that 

Vaishnavism assumed definite shape as a sectarian religion 
during the latest period of (if 

The following remarks about the comparative position 
of Shaivism and Vaishnavism. during the epic period will 
be interesting and valuable, ‘‘ Lassen remarks that in the 
epic poems, the worship of Vishnu is but seldom mentionedj 
a fact which he regards as proving that at the period when 
they were composed no special worship of that deity bad 
been extensively spread, at least among the Brahmans and 
princes. ...The mere fact that a poem in which Krishna 
plays throughout so prominent a part, and which in its 
existing form is so largely devoted to his glorification, 
should at the same time contain so many passages which 
formally extol the greatness, and still more, which incident- 
ally refer to a frequent adoration of the rival deity, by 
different personages, whether contemporary or of earlier, 
date, who are introduced — This fact is I think, a proof 
that the worship of the latter ( Mahi\'leva ) was widely 
diffused, if indeed it was not the predominant worship in 
India, at the period to which the action of the poem is 
referred” ( Muir. S* T, lV-28.*}). So also. Prof. Barth 
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io bis '• Religions of India • ( pp, 163, 167 ) says We 
have already seen that the Veda does not lead us to anti* 
cipate the supremacy of Vishnu, Neither does it appear 
to us to be very ancient in the Mahabbarata, which in 
general is connec ed with Vishnu, only in so far as it is 
with Krishna. Hence the most widely spread cultus is in 
the main that of Shiva. ..In the Mab^bbA>rata, which how? 
ever, in its existing redaction) is concerned in the interest 
of Vi8hnavism,the cultus which we find most widely spread 
is that of Shiva. ” 

Dr. Sir Bhandarkar of world fame as a scholar twice 
remarks casually in his “ * Vaishnavism and Shaivism " 
without the intention of proving the priority of Shaivism 
to Vaishnavism, as follows:— The , therefore, 

stands at the door of Bhakti School, and pours its devotion 
on Rudra-Sbiva instead of on V^sudeva Krishna, as the 
did in later times when the Bhakti doctrine was 
in full swing. V4sudeva Krishna bad an bistoin basis; 
and the circumstances which led to his being invested 
with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times ; while 
in the age, in which th6 was composed, Rudra- 

Sbiva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and the 
germs of Bhakti or love, which manifested themselves at 
the time) were directed towards him; but nben V^sudeva 
Krishna also came into the field, he appealed more to the 
heiirts of men as the god that bad come to dwell among 
them; coi sequently the germs of Bhakti speedily developed, 
and hence he became the object of the heightened feeling 
in preference to the other. ” From all that we have 
brought forward from the post-Sanhita literature) it will 


f See pages 157 and 164 of the book, 
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appear that Rudra-Shiva was a deity whose worship was 
conamoD to all Aryasi and who was not at 6rst a sectarian 
god. As above remarked, he was in charge of the field 
before the VaUhnava or V&sudevic deities came in to 
contest his supremacy. ” 

( Vll ) Rise of the Agamas, their development 
and contents. 

Now we come to the Agamas, the Shivagamas, that 
form of the scripture of Shaivism. The Agamas are of 
three kinds, the Shivilgamas, the SbA.kti'lgamas, and the 
Vaishnav^igamas according as they treat of the deity Ri<r, 

or as the object of worship ( or 8TW«Ji-^seii ) 
and as the cosmic principle and of the religious practices 
belonging to the particular school. The Agamas are also 
called Tantras and there is practically no § difference 

§ In fact Sh&kta literature is in parts unintelligible to 
one unacquainted with some features of what is called 
Shaiva Darshana. How otherwise, is it that the 36 Fatvas 
and Shadadhwas are common to both ? ( Shakti and 

Sh^kta p. 21 ). So also " the Shaiva Schools are so inti- 
mately allied to the Shdkta schools that the literature and 
doctrines of the one are quoted as authoritative by the 
other. ** ( The outlines of Indian Philosophy by P. T. S 
lyangar, page 147 ). Similarly uses for erw*! 

when he says “ | ” (see in his 

). The Agamas are more familiarly known as Tantras 
( Outlines of Indian Philosophy by P. T. S. lyangar 
page 130 ). Please also see C. V. Narayanan’s “Origion 
and early history of Shaivism in South India ” page, 380 
about the synonymity of and 




betnreen the two names, especiallj between the Agamas 
ot the Sbaiva and Sbdkta schools, as both oF them are 
believed to have been delivered by Shiva to his consort 
P&rvati. But generally the Oi^nrs are called Agamas 
( etc. ) and wi^nirrs are called dwrs ( 

and so forth). The fif«ti»r«?is are 
twenty eight in number as mentioned in the last section 
of the text* Besides the twenty>eight principal Shivagamas 
there are very many evinms or secondary Agamas, enume- 
rated in various Shaiva works like the an en- 

cyclopaedic Sanskrit work of Keladi Basawaraja, the 

a Kanarese encyclopaedic work of Nijaguna sbiva-. 
yogi. They are also mentioned by the late Mr. Nallaswami 
Pillai, a great scholar of Sbaiva Siddhanta^ in his introduc- 
tion to [teaders will not be interested in the 

names of Hence such of the readers as may like 

to know them will do well to refer to the books mentioned 
containing the enumeration of ^qinms. The ^qrmirs are 
connected with or belonging to Some OTinnis 

are said to belong to a particular Thus 

has three ^Vinnrs belonging to it, namely and 

wRij. 4l*i3rr»m has five qthlr, 

and 8ii?iniin. The ^qinwa continue the topic of the g^innis 
and purport to explain the subject matter of the ^qinnfs. 

In connection with the Agamas three important 
questions arise ( 1 ) the age of the Agamas ( 2 ) the origin 
and source of the Agamas ( 3 ) and the contents of the 
Agamas. We shall try to answer these in order as >far 
as we can. 

( A ) As regards the first question, the age of the 
Agamas can well be determined from the references made 
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to them io various works. Going back from latest to tlie 
earliest references we find that: — 

(1) Appaya Dixit of I6tb century A. D. refers to 
the fiWinRls in his commentary on %Ra?R%^«,a work written 
by himself. Therein he maintains that the f^enrars are 
as authoritative as the Vedas and says that it is only the 
ignorant that think otherwise ( see verse no. 47 ). 

He also maintains this attitude in his an 

extensive commentary on ( vide his commentary 

on the ” ). 

( 2 ) The great of the 14th century A D. 

refers to the Agamasin his While extoll- 

ing fRf or the first emperor of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, he says — qt sni RfRiwnTiflTRi 

awiwl- 

^ifT: etc- etc. The same while commenting 

on quotes profusely from the l^rqiRRrs in support of 

his commentary. 

( 3 ) refers to the Agamas during the snRwVs 

discussion with the advocates of different sects ( see chaps. 
7, 8, 9 of ). 

( 4 ) the author of one of the q'Rqsf- 

Rieqrs, refers to the Agamas twice in stanzas IS and 22 of 
the 5th 

I? RritfRgat 

ergqfiii%Rr!T g5RtJ?qq( q?i?rr>: qig ii 

q< Rgoi; q?g%ft«gtirn | 

RTnmir^R ti^iqftf^d; Ra% ii 

In view of the fact he extolls the story of in the 
book be must have in his mind the /^RiRRis. The poet 
flourshed in the 7tb century A. D. 
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( 5 ) refers to the Agamas in his commentary 

on the 1 0th stanza of chap. I. in words 

He obviously ?efer8 

here to the twiqmnrs- 

( 6 ) the commentator of q^qrlr, discusses 

the anthoritativeness of the Agamas, Shaiva as well as 
Vaisbnava, in bis commentary on the 7tb verse of chap. 1 
of the ^51%. 

( 7 ) the writer of a or wifqim says: — awra: 

««r:^reaR: I «rq: | wfh^ ^ I 

This shows that during the times of (fOtr the Agamas were 
placed on par with the Vedas in point of authority. 
has been mentioned by in verse IV of chap. I. 

firitT seems to have flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

( 8 ) Kalidas, the Shakespeare of India, refers to the 
Agamas in verse no. 26 of the 10th canto of 

3H55a}?ji n 

Kalidas was a Kasbnvere Shaiva of the Ist century B. C. 
He also expresses tersely but most beautifully the ^n%* 
in the invocatory stanza of — 

etna: Raft nt^dlnt'itJgfr n 

* nfisnin interprets erinn here as sfin^: 

He explains eiRi? occurring in the verses of as 

in his commentary on the verse no. 18 and as qrior in 
comme ntary on the verse no. 22. He, thus, interprtes the 
word aTinn in any way without any clear idea about the 
Agamas. He, is therefore, obviously wrong. 
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This means that or Eashmere monistic 

was a well established doctrine in the times 
of Ealidas. 

( 9 ) Various Furanas mention the Agamas. 

(a) Thus it is said in ai’tqra VII, 

wJf: qrg'W: sraqrfiju: | 

g^r qqw<i sai^l 

u«?r ra?rr sei?i?4 ^ i 
u?r?<i5n n 
q^tr5^Tqs^ ii 

(b) In references are constantly made to ShaivA- 

gamas. Thus it is said in — 

aTSiqqrgtmisrr I 

q«ri qqr *l|w: il 

(o) In supflar Chap. IX it is said— 

Rrsinag wild i 

(d) In ^qgim, qigafiar, Cha. 9 stanza 39, it is said 

«ft«3q 1%-Vr|qsi ^ i^qiaui: | 

%qii^wl waia. 

(e) In reference is made .to the fact that Shri 

Erishna was taught the PAshupata or Agamic philoso- 
phy by Upamanyu. It is said — 

trqgwqr ?iRgq?g4rgi^i i 
ai qfgqa alu fwiraii|5Eai3> n 
a gf^rq^a sqifa? ag<iqa: | 
aaq aqar ^q qRWKiqqcagg n 

(10)q5raKa in chap. 349 of ^^qq ( ChitrashAlA 
Press, Poona ) refers to the waars indirectly in veieea — 

«npq: ga: i 
aasqifit>^wi4r pq qigqa fins n 
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9^3 ^ 55*1% II 

qjir«i4 qsnuR Rigr siriiqoi: sg: n 

Thus ’Tig7a«r^ and Tr^usr'-^^ based on the Agamas 
had by now become established religious sects. The 
first verse quoted above proves that the fit^rnurs taught 
by had been prevalent during the times of >i5iwci so 
as to be authoritative religious scripture of Shaivism. 

So also in chap. 202 the worship of 

( ) is mentioned. Similarly in chap. 241 of 
the worship of is mentioned. All this shows 
that Agamic 8?‘4jr of Linga was well known and the 
Agamas had become authoritative religious scriptures. 
In chap. 268 of Sh^ntiparva the Agamas are directly 
referred to in — 

( 12 ) In Agamic literature is referred 

to twice. There the Vedas are considered the only 
authoritative scriptares of religion; and the claim of 
other literature as being equal to the Vedas is strongly 
condemned and people are advised against accepting 
such a claim and directed not to read them. It is 
said — 3i*T ^ 5 l,«rr ^rqrf^Ji: i 2r 

qfi?«rrgrtixg:;u i u: «? ^ a^Tqrgjji q % 

anEqq^F tjq qn? — 

q wsufit Jlqfqqitai g q?i:ll 

•rSr q«qlqi <c«q^qr: in^q^^q qrt- 
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I Here it is likely that the condemnation may 
be mistaken as that of the from the words 

“ ” and “ ” occurring therein, the latter 

being the traditional founder of the wfew. But there 
are other words that show that the system is not 
referred to here, namely, ti?%g For the 

^wfws always condemned the Vedas unsparingly and 
never sought to be Vaidikas. Moreover the words that 
follow show that it is not the ^r^i^rs that are referred 
to here. The words are 5 ^ ^ aucufiur 
a^ncn^tt^ 5ru5ff4»i: I unf-qjrqi?Ri#r aTarS'fla«iH<iarg^«ll 

i5gnaR?i.| cicesi 1 ailsle 1 

uwisr^iflii i Hero »r 5 ii is said to bo 

the deliverer of the non-Vedic literature. But air is 
never the teacher of the system. It, therefore, 
only means that the amrs are referred to here that 
claimed to be equal to the Vedas in authority. More- 
over the Upanishad upholds elsewhere the and 

condemns those that discarded it. It says — aa Ria 

fJrgar ^ a^g a ?aaaif^^'*iafaRr i 3?Fa^«>aiai?a?et?a'i 
llTcragaiH 1 araq^f^aiSSWaRS'arR q;Rfar«a‘‘t^ I Certainly here 
it is the Shaivas that are referred to as they superseded 
the Vedic aaiafaa^ and admitted the ^ais within their 
fold. Thus says ^isaiaa;— 

firaawidaar wa ®a ilea: 1 
^a tua ai% al 5 i:il 
ad aisw ar^a f 5 a?a arna^ag I 
raaa^weaa affaatr a 11 
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Now aboi^ liRwi whieh meana the doctrine of 
denying the existenoe of (individual or Supreme). 
The Shaivas, unlike the ^^Txrs, admit the existenoe of 
soul ( of both kinds ). How can the term be 

explained, if the passage is taken to refer to the Agamic 
scfiptures ? This is no difficulty and can be easily 
explained away thus. The Agamas treat of a personal 
€bdheadi as opposed to the Impersonal or the 
Agamic doctrine of a personal God is condemned by 
the XJpanishad, as being equal to the denial of the 
Absolute. Moreover the mention made of the 
Shaivaite sects like KTrfin: etc. makes it sure that the 
literature referred to is the literature of such sects. In 
short in the times of the Upanishad the Agamic litera- 
ture had attained importance so as to vie with the 
Yedas. To attain that status the Agamas must have 
taken a time long enough. 

( IS ) The is certainly an Agamic 

Upanisbad later followed by other Agamic Upanishads 
Titlr e and .It sets forth the Agamic doctrine 

of theology and philosophy. The technical terms con- 
tained by the Upanishad are unintelligible except in 
the light of what the Agamas teach. Thus the Upa- 
nhffiad teaches, unlike other Upanishads, what the 
Agamas teach. It is, therefore, an ill-assorted company 
if placed with other Upanishads, as it teaches doctrines 
fundamentally different from those of the rest of the 
other principal Upanishads. It establishes the personal 
Godhead unlike the Absolute of other Upanishads. It 
teaches the path of devotion; while other Upanishads 
9xpatia^ on the path pf kupwled^e. The theistic 
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of this Upanishad is said to possess or the wonder* 
ful inscrutable power, by means of which the Lord 
works the wonders of projecting, protecting, and reabsor- 
bing the Universe. This is or as may 

be seen in — 

?rR^3i%qi ^ II 

The Upauishad, unlike others, mentions many, if 
not all, of the thirty six 3cfrs taught by the Agamas, 
namely, qii%, |qrR, (^?n, uRr, qw, ^i«, 35 %, pi? 

and so forth. This Upanishad contains the principal 
doctrinal terms of the Tigq^i religion, namely qfci (VI-7), 
irqr ( V-13 ), ( implied by 3?5!?qr, arg ). These throe 

form the very soul of the Shaiva religion, so much so 
that Kashmere Shaivism is named the fsr? system on 
account of these three being the very basis of the reli- 
gion. The Upanishad, unlike others, gives the rudi- 
ments of Yogic practices that lead to the at-one-ment 
of the individual soul with the Supremo soul. And the 
Yoga system forms one of the four divisions of the 
Agamic teachings. The Upanishad lays stress on the 
SI9R or grace of the Lord as the gateway to w or libe- 
ration opened by the Lord to the individual soul bound 
by fetters or 'f^^isrs as in “l^weCu^i'^aRiifsand^qRMT^. ’ 
The Agamas emphasize the doctrine of Thus in 

all respects it teaches in a compendious form all that 
the Agamas teach. The fundamental unity of thought 
of this Upanishad with that of the Agamas forces the 
conclusion that the Upanishad owes its origion to the 
Agamas in whatever from they must have been at the 
tiine the Upanishad came to be composed, 
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( 14 ) The Bhagawadgita itself seems to have 
written under the influence of the Agamas. The Gita 
like the , is in complete accord with the 

Agamas but opposed to the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
In the first place the Gita borrows three lines from the 
the thirteenth verse and the first line of 
the fourteenth verse of the 13th And it has 

been already shown above that the Upanishad is an 
Agamic one. Secondly very many Agamic passages 
of the Gita differ but little from various Agamic 
passages. Thus the following parallel verses may be 
noted; — 


Bhagwat^ta. 

Chap. II, Stanza 20 

Chap. II, Stanza 39 

5?^ qqt m q»qq^q ii 


Parameshwaragama 

Patala XX I S6 

^ iiiqq ^ I’ijq^ qi q>^(f%5i(q q qr jt ijq; | 

3^^ f^?T: 3q<ql ^ ipq^ ?-qqR || 

Fatala 1 stanza 56 
qq : qi^qq S[5ffqf^ || 



Bhagwatgiia. Parameshwaragama 

Chap. II Stanza 62, 63 Patala VI Stanza 51, 52, 53 

| si isrsi®t fi%; g «qtqi5qqis«^ | 

ejfif«3iRa fiw: ^micSRwisiwiqa i) mqisjg: e^a^siiq^ || 
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It may be argued against this that the Agamas 
themselves must have borrowed from the and not the 
vice versa. But this contention cannot stand; for Wifwi, 
the author of the ^;cr, was himself a devotee of Shiva, 
as is positively known from u?iHne and other Puranas. 
He is also said to have learnt spiritual philosophy from 
Shiva. Thus: — 

(a) Appaya Dixit summarizes in his Krishna’s 

devotion to and worship of Shiva in the following-' — 

fwi^^siSKi 1%^ q( ci?q | 

aw sT'fiwiwl^ i^?i 'ji'aia aaii'^ 

ai^qR^fiu: ^f^rrsqqiRiRi^ 

qq ija ^qRi^?q5I 3^:5^: efi«iqq niq: rsirr^ 

flfq3qii'^gfq acgai^asq^fi^spiiqqfq w qoqB asi aiq^i 

aR’gwiniii l%qq^q^ | 

«sniflqriqsii?iwqRi w 1 

qrtsii qqtqr ^ f ?ii =q qqsi l^ru 11 

«r? «wqfilrrw: 1 

cRqif^cR: f!wjrqs 4 ‘r uq n li 

I aiii'^qli^ ^ 9q?iq(<«iqqwf^ ^t3?q«^ qi'^s^rq/q^q 

(^qw qqi^^r Rficqq: aqf^a aw^^q^tiq 

qi^qaqqi^giq ^araqiqiqiRwq “q aa 33|f?gi^aq?i^: 
l?s^q i$fqiii'qqiiq qi^q ql^iu^ | sfqqqlSl 5>iqqtqa{ 
S^iqq wqf^q fwi'iqqii^a^lijqqi^qi^ qiqqi iqj]; qr# 

qiT^rsq qf^aq^R?qiqfq qf^ qiif «qiqaw ^l>^«qi6W 

a^qiqiqqqqi^ qqqji.1 



2 ^ 


«w:t w fS^S%«iftr V RSflU 

if^Ri fvyrii^: ii 

^ I I 1?«III^R| ^ WW«l«ni^ I cinpqi ^ l%i^S^JI<« 
l^qflRII^clsi^qr l^qsi 3l9«5l9fl§qiiqiqi?4! 
qu q^sqi^Ji «Ri^a q i^iq^qq; fqt^qiiiR- 

^miq ma a^q q^q«^ I 

qsq^fiq?i^Ri^$i«iq q g«»sMt i 
an^f wqqi'^qf git gJrn 

|ia 1 1^ ^ qqi^ ?fif«®Rq aqqfw q|q<®i*ili^w qiR«iraf^[fi^qr 
Riq a'^q fwq: Riq^q wn?ei: | 

q% wqsqnwg q*iqFq.qliq«qq: i 
Rqi4 qrj qis^qqiq^kli 
qq'ti%fiwiqq^«t aifH^SQ S^ttlR I 
qrft^tq ^ iTifi% qi»5lt qqar »qqi il 
gii ^qiqqif^qi qi«qq«^iW I 
aqi qq qq: q^^qinlt || 

qq«q’aqq%qqiq qq; w^'^qi i 
qriTWi q aqsqqi n 

I ^ifwifq fq^q^lg<la^: Rianiq^i ai^qiiiq qqq?- 

aw fia Riqwiqq a^ q^aiq^c^qqqnaqql/^r 

q^r q'«d?gqq!q4 ftis St%5 ft^qq. I 

qq ft«g: sRnqt^ ftrqqwqq?^ gir 11 
q«q 5q|??r qhft si^qiq 1 
qqfq qftjilq qwq il 

qft qq^: f$lqq4i «})% ym q|^qf% I 

q qq!«4 q qqq> » 


2-33 



2St 

^qadasRwSJl tSIqaqt 
^qqgsqif isn JSiRtl^^r «ra ipT^ c^ciwr ^ 

»it^^l9j4: 1 qq ^qif^TOqjq^sr ^qil^aw ^7qw inqi^^qi^ w- 
qar efl4qiq!f^i^ qaq^ I 

f q f a!%g i 

suftfhqisr «4qn^4lqqqL« 

q?r *iwq4» eqra^lr J^'qqn i 

w qqRqr4ftwf =q w ^q»TiJw*in 

3Pqa5i?ti f aift 5^ m: i 

^ qq qi«q li 

qq Riwr qi»qiq qqJlqqqigqRi 
^r qq qfrqiq 1^41 qqi'4^q[ I 
311 wq f 9 qiq^ f?qr qqqizwq. n 

^ 1 3»q JBi^qqis^q i^qRiqqqq mqi%d5^<^ 1 

(b) In chap. 40-(l to 3) of qiga’ilar ^fif'q requests the sage 
sqq^ to teach him the philosophy of Agamas in 
words: — 

qqqiq^ %>q qftqjl4?R| 

%qqiq Rrqq r qfrfJrqiqf Rgqfq tl 
SiqqSRiqf fl?qiqp5Rrq^rqiH I 
eg^ qyq5iifnif^qmi 
qoftqqsli^^RqCq i;%iqn» 

(c) It is also said in f Tjrrq ( chap. 2d stanzas 46*48 ) 
that qqq:g gave ftrq^qrr to f«q. It is said— 

qqgqqr qql qiqsRsg^qigl^: | 
qq qrgqq fRiqiiS^q^q || 
q|R «qiftr qg^: | 
qtq qrw M q«qf«qqaL qg«i il 
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(d) In (chap. 2G28ts. 97, 100) the worship of Shiva- 
linga by Krishna and is extolled. And is 

told that his failure against Krishna and Arjuna was 
due to the fact that the latter worshipped Shivalinga 
and obtained boons from him. Thus it is said — 

* ^ g««8T: I 

eivJil g*t g>t n 

9^ «?4 fSJf ag«i II 

aiRU^miw ?ii9r^i»n49 | 

«r^r n 

ai99s% «r< wigJw 9 9 wn II 

So also in various other Furanas it is recorded that 
f*‘>i was the devotee of Shiva and that he learnt spiritual 
philosophy from a great devotee of Shiva. 

It may be contended that the 'Hat has been based on 
the Upanishads and not on the Agamas. Prof. Banade 
has, indeed, shown that the 9'mr has its roots in the 
Upanishads. But if the Upanishads, the Agamas and 
and the *riur are properly studied it will be found that 
the Agamas have provided 9f^i with more material than 
the Upanishads. The Gita might have borrowed from 
the Upanishads. But they are not the only source. It 
has borrowed likewise from and more obliged to the 
Agamas for the philosophy it teaches. Even though 
the seems to have borrowed from the Upanishads, 
it on the whole seems more opposed to the Upanishads 
in its tone and trend and seems more in consonance 
with the teachings of the Agamas. Firstly the »fl9i it- 
self condemns the Yedas in no uncertain terins, as 
will be evident from what it says: — 

* op. cit. pp. 195-201. 



m 

qM siv(9i^r%9: | 

whihir: «»ini9<R«si^l 

( 1 1-42, 43, sRi 11 

46, 53 ). i . 

?iws8^s^^ JiUPiCT PWHa: Ii 

^ wwRi I 

By the time the*ftm was written the 
attained the position of equality with the Vedas, though 
denied by some ( ). Particularly the words 
and “ ” are significant. The 

former exhorts people against concerning themselves 
with the Yedic lore and teachings. The latter wants 
people not to be distracted or misled by the Vedas. 
That is the wants people to give up the Vedas and 
devote themselves to the Agamas. Except for such 
explanation the verses quoted cannot properly be 
construed. The Upanishads themselves disapprove 
of and protest against, though timidly the of 

the four Vedas, fhe performance of sacrifices; 
because the fruit promised by the sacrifices, 
w’as after all not everlasting but would come to an end 
after a period however long it might be. Thus the fruit 
of the sacrifices being ephemeral the Upanishadic 
thinkers sought a way out of the evil and sought the 
way of attaining the unending fruit, namely, of attain- 
ing the Wfl the Absolute, which alone is or 
eternal. The way of attaining the knowledge of , 
the Absolute, was ( penance ) and ti*r ( meditation ). 
Thus the culmination of Vedas was Vedanta, of Valdika 




Karma was UR, as is said«»w l vn 

«raiiR fHrll I But the attainment of knowledge 1)y means 
of Upanishadic u<t: was far above the ordinary peoplei 
who could not be expected to attain si9 through 
knowledge ( of ). While the Agamas prescribe a 
very easy course within the reach of all, the course or 
path of or devotion to Personal Godhead and the 
worship of Him. This *r is much easier than the 
orJfl^Upanishads and is within the easy reach 
of all peopfe, "young and old and high and low. The 
itself remarks how diflSoult the is in words — 

wwj'iiri H Xll— 5 

Thus the »irar combines the of the Agamas 

with the of the Upanishads. Stress is laid on 

and great importance is attached to the path of devotion 
to Personal Godhead all through the work. Hence the 
condemnation of the Vedas as noted above ( and in 
some other places ). Moreover the ♦'irai refers to the 
in the verse — 

* uRfd iwr i 

This shows that the has been obliged to the 
Agamas directly. This also confirms the idea of the 
»fim being a scripture of the sect. 

(2) Secondly the contradicts the idea pf the 
9r^t*T tree expressed in the This has been not- 

* Quoted by Aurther Avalon in his “ Shakti and 
Sh&kta, ” p. 19; from what edition of nn^j^rar he takes 
this verse we have not been able to trace. 





ed by prof. Banade (See — the Constraotive Survey 
of the tfj[)ani8hadio Philosophy, pp. 198, 199 ). This 
the could not have done specially when there was 
no reason for it to do so, if it was based on the Upa> 
nishads. The makes the tree identical 

with the Absolute; while the takes the tree to be 
the tree of worldly existence ( uuiifv ', given rise to by 
the of the Agamas. 

(3) The Upanishads in general teach or 

abandonment of in the interest of The one 
single verse of the viz. 

f uur; i 

cannot account for all the activities of life, when it is 
seen that all other Upanishads strongly uphold and 
recommend ns4ia. The therefore, is at great pains 
to reconcile the active life and Mfflw, the cessation from 
activity of the Upanishads. The Agamas give promin- 
ence to which itself is a kind of activity and 

teach a life of activity in other respects all through. 
Sincere and deep love of the Godhead and his worship 
all through life by a simple process of offering whatever 
a devotee can spare ( ’iw *53 di«} ) is the of the 
Agamas. It would never come in the way of other 
activities of life, which are indispensable and unav- 
oidable. But the activities are to be pursued in the 
proper spirit, the spirit of disinteresetdness, irre- 
spective of the fruits to be attained by means of those 
activities. Duty is to be discharged for duty’s sake 
and not for the sake of fruits. The activities, 
duties, or the work of life, if pursued and discharged 



in Buoh a spirit, make men happy and preser^ mental 
equilibrnim and peace, which is the cause and basis 
of the happiness of mankind. This the Gita elaborates 
all though by interpreting and anu in conformity 
with this prinicipal, which alone is capable of maintain- 
ing and preserving the beauty and joy of life. Such 
a life of activity is proved to be in consonance with 
the path of devotion or *Ti%»?in laid down by the Agamas. 

The Upanishads are pessimistic in their tone 
and take a gloomy view of life. The pessimistc tone 
and the gloomy view of life culminate in the ot- 

Not but dry intellectual pursuit of ?rR is the 

theme of the Upanishads. Hence for ^ 1 % and i^c^ru^^the 
Gita is obliged to the Agamas. Thus it is aptly 
remarked § “ The world, of course, appears to be thus 
blissful in the eyes of every S^dhaka, be he Vaidik or 
Tantrik, who by the grace of Anandmayi has attained 
Siddhi. There is, how ever, this difference, that aTantrika 
Sddhaka does not in this, unlike the Vaidik S^dhaka, 
see a hell in the Sans^ra. The hateful and hideous 
picture which the Vaidik SMhaka has drawn of the 
Sans^ra, full as it is of wife, sons, friends, attendants 
and other relations, is enough to create a revulsion in 
the mind of even an ordinary man.- But it is a matter 
for great wonder that Tantrik SMhakas have discovered 
the play of the waves of Brahma* Bliss in this very 
Sans&ra, and have pointed out, as it were with the 
finger, that every process of cause and effect which 
obtains in the Sansd.ra is in a direct manner the stair- 
way of SMhanA It is a matter of still greater wonder 


§ Tantratatva by Vidyarnava Bhattacharya, p. 100. 



t^hat Tai^rik S&dhakas«.like fish, move yet remaiaun*' 
soiled in%ie mud of worldly actions, the mere oontsct 
with which would send you or I to perdition. ” 

(4) Tbeistic monism or Personal Godhead, as 
opposed to the impersonal Brahman or the Absolute 
of the Upanishads, is the theme of the Agamas. And^ 
the same is given fullest expression to in the which 
vindicates the theistic principle and calls it 
The elaborates in simple language this Principals as 
delineated by the which with its success- 
ors, the and is distinctly theistic and 

Agamic. The only difference between the and 

the ’ftraf is that the former makes the theistic 
and the latter makes V^sudeva so. But the 

principle is the same. 

(t>) The •Tiat differs from the Upanishads in respect 
of Yoga and the practices of Yoga. The Upanishads do 
not say anything about the system and practices of 
Yoga. . Except for bare mention and a few references 
to Yoga no information about Yogio practices can be 
had from the Upanishads excepting the which 

is Agamic. No rudiments of Yogic practices even in 
their very elementary form can be found in them. We 
come across something said about in the last 

four chapters of the But they have 

been already proved to be later additions. But the 
Agamas devote a part of their body to the treatment of 
Yoga and its practices, by the absence of which the 
Upanishads are conspicuous. The »Trai had, therefore, 
recourse to the Agamas in this regard. 

(6) The 'ffsi is as cosmopolitan as the Agamas. 
Like the Agamas it extends the benefit of spiritual 
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philoaopby to all without the distinction of colour ( ^ ) 
and sex. While the Upanishads close the door of 
spiritual culture against Shudras and women. But the 

keeps the door open and says in IX-32 — 

ut fk mqisw: I 

(7) Lastly the doctrine of uun as taught by the 
is in complete accord with the Agamic ur«rr. urar in the 
Agamas and in the is used in the sense of 

some mystic and inscrutable power of the Almighty 
and it in no way means illusion. While the Upanishads, 
though they do not often use the word “ unn ”, contain 
various sentences which seem to support the illusion 
theory of *»wi, as noted by Prof. Banade § “ We thus 
see from the examination of various passages from the 
Upanishads that even though the word M&y4 may not 
have been used many times in the Upanishads, still the 
conception that underlies M^y& is already present there, 
and even though we do not find there the full-fiedged 
doctrine of illusion in its philosophical aspect as in 
Gaudapada and later writers, still we find in the Upa- 
nishads all the material that may have easily led 
Shankar to elaborate a theory of M4yd. out of it. ” LiJte 
the Agamas and the the holds the 

world to be real and only due to the wonderful power 
of the Lord, the M&yd., and not superimposed upon the 
Absolute as illusion. This also has been noted by 
Prof. Banade, who remarks, + “ In the the word 

<iuir is used in the sense almost of magical power; and 

I op. oit. p. 228. 


§ op. oit. p. 227, 228. 
2-84 



Ot<i§y fihe great magician, is declared to cause the 
si^irit'host to revolve as by the power of His divine 
magic ( XVIII~6l ) etc. etc. ” In short the like 
the is Agamic. The two contain in a 

sketchy form what the Agamas teach. They are, so to 
say, the compendium of the Agamas. A very Long 
time must have elapsed between the time that the 
Agamas were composed and the time when their repu- 
tation and authority had come to be established so as 
to be the source of the 

From all the foregoing discussion it can bo well 
concluded that the Agamas must have begun to be 
composed during the time of the Aranyakas, as said 
by Narayanaswarni Aiyar * “ That such a considerable 
literature existed even at the time of the inception of 
the* Puranas, lends colour to the surmise entertained 
by many that some of these Agamas had their origin 
in times almost coeval with the dim days of the 
Brahmana period. ” 

f B ) The origin and source of the Agamas. 

The (Question of the source of the Agamas is a 
difficult one to answer. But the difficulty cannot be 
avoided and an attempt should be made to answer it 
as satisfactorily as possible. There are three diflEerent 
theories of the origin and source of the Agamas. (1) 
According to the first, Agamas arose out of the Brahma- 
nas and developed in the same way as the UpanishadA 
did. The age of the Agamas being contemporaneous with 
that of the Aranyakas, as established above, lends 


* Siddhanta Dipikft vol. VI page 136. 



support to the view. Moreover that manj of the 
Agamas themselves: should seek the Yedio authority 
for their doctrines, as noted in the introductory portion 
of notes on the last section of the notes, further 
supports the view. Later on Puranas and great 
Acharyas Of Shaiva Siddhanta like Tirumular, Hara* 
datta Shivacharya, and Shrikantha and others are 
at great pains to reconcile the contradictions betwe^ 
the Vedas and the Agamas. Thus says Tirumular + 

“ The Veda with the Agama is the truth; they are the 
word of the Lord; these revelations of the Lord are to 
be studied as the general and the special doctrines; on 
inquiry, they are taken to be different as giving rise to 
two different sots of conclusions; but to tlxe great ones 
they are non-different. ” Haradtta Shivacharya tries 
vigorously to establish unity of thought of the Agamas 
and the Vedas in his in which it is maintained 

all through how the Agamic worship of Shiva has the 
fullest warrant and authority of the Vedas. All this 
shows that the Agamas have been based on the Vedas 
when they arose. Thus says isnstinq— iuitdi and 

says 3f JRU — 511^ qin i 

(2) The second view is tliat the Agamas interpret 
the Upanishads and elaborate their teacliings. This 
view is held by Dr. V. V. Bamanan Shastri who says 
* “ The Agamas have their own interpretations to offer 
as regards the cardinal precepts and teachings of the 
archaic Upanishads, and hence a thorough grounding 

t Shivadwaita of Shrikantha by S. S. Suryanara- 
yanashastri# p. 9. * Introduction to the studies in 

Shaiva Siddhanta, p. 4. 



in the Agamas, and in snob of the Pnranas as haye 
visibly felt the indnenoe of, or been nurtured on the same 
soil as the Agamas, will altogether place the student on 
a new standpoint, and the Aupanishadio teaching in a 
new perspective, that is to say, in a setting that will 
be different to what has till now been considered etc. 
etc. ” and they t ** bear the same relation to the Upa- 
nishads, as the New Testament of the Christian Holy 
Bible bears to its old Testament. According to this 
view the Upanishads present the quest, and the 
Agamas the attainment; the province of the former is 
limited to Charya, Kriya and Yoga; while the province 
of the Agamas includes these as well as Gn&na. ” 

(3) The third view is the revolutionary view that 
the Agamas are an independent literature and in no way 
connected with the Vedas. According to the view it is 
suggested that the present Agamas are based on the 
Tamil originals altogether different from the Vedic 
literature, even though the Tamil originals are now 
irrecoverably lost. They embody the doctrines of the 
Tamil originals though they might contain some 
doctrines that look similar to the Vedic religion owing 
to their attempts to assimilate their view to those of 
the Vedic religion. It is now to be seen which of the 
three theories is correct and stands to reason. 

The first two theories are not different but one in 
as much as they maintain the Vedic basis and origin 
of the Agamas. They only differ in one respect, namely, 
according to the first theory the Agamas are a parallel 
growth, parallel with the Upanishads; thus the Agamas 

f Sur^anarapna Shas^, op. oit. page 6, 
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and the Upanishads are the two streams of philosophic 
thought rising from the Brahmanas but running in two 
different channels and developing apparently different 
strata of thought; while according to the second they 
are subsidiary to the Upanishads only intended for 
fully expounding the Upanishadio speculations. Still 
both hold that the Agamas owe their origin to the Vedas. 

The first two theories do not seem to be correct, 
even though they seem to be superficially reasonable. 
The later attempts of philosophers and the followers of 
Agamic religion or religions at reconciliation of the 
antagonisn and contradictions between the Vedas and 
the Agamas do but confirm them. But when the 
subject-matter and the contents of the Agamas and the 
Vedas are closely examined and studied, it will be 
found that the Agamas and the Vedas stand altogether 
apart as poles asunder. The irreconcilable nature of 
religions they teach and different fundamental princi- 
ples they hold make it quite unlikely that the Agamas 
and the Vedas should have anything in common, 
though by mutual impact the view's of the Vedas and 
the Agamas came to be so modified ultimately as to be 
seemingly indistinguishable; much less is it probable 
that the Agamas should be based on the Vedas and 
originate from them or Brahmanas. Thus it is well ob- 
served that * **The distinction between the Agamas and 
the Vedas was well understood in ancient days, when 
tl^e Agama cults were the rivals of the Vaidik cults; 
but as tbe two have now become amalgamated for 
several centuries, the distinction between them is not 


• History of the Tamils, pp. 103j 104. 



by moderns, all the more so as the theory is 
now prevalent that the Agamas are ultimately derived 
from the Vedas and do but contain amplifications of 
the Yedio teaching or rather adaptations of them to 
suit the modern age. ” The distinction between the 
Agamas and the Vedas will be quite evident when the 
difference between what they teach is noted. (1) Firstly 
the Vedic religion consists in the performance of sacri- 
fices and all Vedic rites and rituals are concerned 
with the performance of the sacrifices; while the 
Agamic religion consists in the worship of the 
deity, Shiva, Shakti or Vishnu and the Agamas lay 
down rites of worshipping the deity. (‘2) The Vedic 
deities were the forces or powers of nature and the 
Vedic religion was a system of propitiation or con- 
straint of those Nature powers by means of sacrifices 
and offering into fire, regarded as the mouth of the 
deities; while the Agamic deity was a personal deity 
that controlled the forces of nature. In the case of 
Vedic worshippers fire, who was himself a deity» was 
an intermediary as ik were between the worshippers and 
the worshipped; while in the case of Agamic worshippers, 
they were themselves in communion with the deities 
and required no intermediary. (3) The oblations, in 
the case of Vedic worship, were consumed by the 
deities through their mouth, the fire; while the Agamic 
deities took only the subtle portion of offerings ex- 
hibited to them and the worshipper consumed the 
offerings so exhibited as or the grace of God. (4) 
The Vedic religion was polytheistic and the different 
deities were invoked for different purposes, because 
each Vedic deity had a different function in the scheme 



of the Universe; while the Agamic religion being mono- 
theistic, only one deity was worshipped that had all 

the functions of the universe in his or her hands. (5) 
The Vedas consist of Mantras addressed to different 
deities and recited during the performance of the sacri- 
fices in honour or propitiation of those deities. So 
also every act, connected with the performance however 
minute it might bo like the yoking of bulls to a cart 
for bringing Soma, cutting a stick for driving the bulls, 
grapping an offering with hands etc., was accompanied 
by the recital of a Mantra appropriate for the act; while 
the Agamas contain prayers consisting of various 
names of a deity and salutations addressed to the deity. 
(6) The Vcdic consisted of the offering made to 
ihe gods; while the Agamic was or personal 

service rendered to the god, like washing, decking, and 
feeding him. (7) The Vedic gods or deities being the 
forces of nature had no physical representation required 
by the worshipper; while the Agamic deities were re- 
presented by means of a visible emblem or image. Even 
the personal belongings of a deity, like the weapons 
held by him, were worshipped and they received all at- 
tentions. from the devotee as the deity did. In short 
the Vedic religion was the fire cult; while the Agamic 
religion was the deistio cult (B) The Vedic method 
of worship and that of the Agamas differed fundmental- 
ly in one respect, namely, in respect of the place or 
abode of worship. The Vaidikas performed the sacri- 
fices on the banks of rivers or groves of trees in temp- 
orary sheds or mandapas raised for the purpose, innu- 
merable references to which are found in subsequent 
Sanskrit literature. There is no trace in the Vedic 
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hymns of the temple worahip. While the 'worship of 
the idols of a god in temples is purely Agamic. 
temple is called " the House of the Lord ” in the 
Agamas, where devotion, humility and unselfish love 
were practised. Thus in all possible respects the Yedic 
religion and religious practices stand in total contrast 
of the Agamic religion and religious practices. The 
Agamas contain, it may be noted, all details of temple- 
building and temple architecture on account of the 
temple-worship. (9) Another great difference between 
the Agamic rites and the Yedic rites is that the latter 
were and are restricted to a portion of the public and 
the rest of the people were excluded from those rites. 
This restriction and exclusion led to the watertight 
division of the people into Yarnas ( wr: ) and to the 
development of rigorous Yarnashramadharma, in which 
the last Yarna, the Shfilras, was altogether excluded 
from the study of the Yedas and religious practices and 
sacraments. The people that composed the last varna 
were thus for ever condemned to be serfs for serving 
the three higher Yarnas, who were the sole heirs to the 
intellectual and spiritual culture with the result that 
the door of Sany&sa was open to dwijas only, which 
indirectly meant that according to the Yaidic path, 
was reachable by dwijas alone. The Agamas, on the 
contrary, kept the door of religion open to all without 
distinction. All were considered equal in the eyes of 
the Agamic God and all were, therefore, equally entitled 
to religious rites and sacraments. This exclusiveness 
of Yarnashramadharma keeping the doors of spiritual 
culture closed against a large section of the public was and 
is tbe ugliest blot on the Yedic religion, whatever may be 



its genesist The Agamas, hence, are out and out cosmo*^ 
^^litan in spirit in sharpest contrast with the Vedas. It 
iaxllptly remarked * “ The Agamas on the contrary were 
open to all men; so much so that even today, a Pariah 
who has received Shivadikshd, can give this diksha to a 
Br&hmana and thus becomes the Guru of the latter. The 
institution of the Sanydsa too spread among the followers 
of the Agamas- Tne Vaishiiava sanyasins were called 
Ekantins ” and the Shiva sanyasins “ Sbivayogins; ** 
according to the fundamental principle of the Agamas. 
Sannyas is not a necessary preliminary to Moksha, for 
Bhakti open to all castes can steer even a householder 
across the ocean of SdusHra; if these Bbaktas became 
sanyasis, it was because the practice of Yoga became a part, 
not necessarily integral part of the Agama teaching, and the 
practice of Yoga was rendered easy by a life of sauyasa.” 
(10) Lastly in one important respect the Agamas are most 
antagonistic to the Vedas, namely, in respect of keeping the 
door of religion and religious practices and sacraments open 
to all, men and women alike, while the Vedas shut their 
doors against women-Tbis is really quite un understandable* 
Have women no souls to save ? How the Vedas did not 
understand this is passing strange, it is fittingly said 
§ ‘‘The Aryan Veda is too pure to be touched by a Shudra 
or a woman. A person of a Shudra or a woman of any 
caste is not entitled either to learn or hear the Vedas. 
Thus all women as well as Shudras are not people privU 
leged to obtain salvation. The Tamilian religion, on the 
other hand, is the common property of alh either men or 

. The History of the Tamils, page 108. § Siddhanta 

Dipika vol IV, page 269. 
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womeD. Its esseDce is love of god and neighbour. ITn* 
alloyed love is the only pivot on which the Tamilian 
religion turns, unlike the Aryan religion where gods and 
meu act towards each other from motives of selfishness; 
the devotee prays and pays adoration, impelled by a 
motive to desired blessing; and the gods too bestow grace 
by the same self motive, on a devotee, in return to his 
sacrifices offered to them to appease their hunger and 
thirst. But the Tamilian, like his god, is unselfish and 
is bound by sincere bbakti to Him. ” ( i 1 ) Moreover the 
Agamas treat of Yoga Philosophy and Yogic practices 
which are altogether absent in the Vedic literature. *“The 
elaborate rules concerning the regulation of breath and the 
the high importance attached to it in Yoga have scarcely 
any trace in the Vedas. Nor is there any clear reference 
in the Vedic literature to the various sitting postures 
mentioned in the Tantras- ” ( 12 ) According to the 

Agamas << diksha (^r) is the only important sacrament. 
It is given by a , Guru to a novice into the secrets of the 
practices and philosophy of the religion* Anybody can 
be a Guru if he has the requisite qualifications. But 
according to Vedic Dbarmasbastra there are sixteen dfcms 
or sacramentS) many of which are ridiculously unimportant 
and scarcely deserve to be called a religious in the 
real sense of the word. These sacraments were forty 
during the period, but were later reduced to sixteen. 
This also shows the different trend of thought of the 

Agamic and the Vedic religions. Besides the Philosophy 
of Shadadhwas and Shadadbwashudbi is not at all found 
in any Vedic literature and therefore marks off the 
Agamas as being different in essentials from the Vedas. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly vol. VI, page 118, 
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The Agamas also differ from the Upanisbada funda- 
mentally. The differences betvreen the Agamas and the 
Upanishads have been noted altove in connection with the 
an Agamic Upanishad, and other Upanishads 
as well as between the %IT and the Upanishads. Nothing 
more is required, therefore, to be said here. However it 
is to be noted what is tsaid t The thirty two vidyaa 
taught in the Upanishads are the forms of discipline 
through some of which one ought to go before he could 
reach the goal. The chary& and kriy4 ( i. e. the first and 
second ) books of the Agamas describe the means of 
worship of Shiva or VUhnu; but as the discipline of bbakti 
has in many cases to be supplemented by some psychologi- 
cal discipline in the form of Yoga practice, the third book 
of every Agama text deals with Yoga; the fourth book of 
Agama deals with jnd.na, not the jn&na (i.e. fRapl editor.) 
above referred to, but jn&na in the sense of the exposition 
of the philosophical principles underlying the Agama 
teaching. The philosophy is absolutely different from the 
Vedanta, since the latter posits only one reality behind the 
Universe, Brahma — and the former posits tatvatrayam, 
threefold reality, tab war, the individual and matter. 
Though each Agama thus possesses a Yogap4da and a 
jn4(iapd>da, the Agamas are primarily the scriptures of 
Bbakti Mftrga, as the Upanishads are the scriptures of the 
,Jn&na M4rga. The former is for the many and the letter 
is for the select. The former is an easy path and the 
latter a difficult one. ” 

From all the foregoing discussion about the fundamental 
differences between the Vedic and Agamic teachings it 

I History of the Tamils, page 107. 
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appears conclusive that the Vedas and the Agamas have 
nothing in common and that the Agamas have not their 
source and grounding in the Vedas. Tne Agamas and the 
Vedas are two different streams of thought running in two 
parallel channel^ acting and reacting upon each other so as 
to ultimately blend together indistiuguisbably. This is 
the reason why later thinkers came to hold that the 
i^amas and the Vedas are one and the same, Vjeing taught 
or delivered by the same god, Shiva or Vishnu, 

What is then the source of the Agamas ? We maintain 
in reply that the pre-Aryan Dravidian culture and religion 
was the source of the Agamas. Already- in section 11 the 
bravidiau culture has been noted and outlined; and iii 
section 111 the nature of Dravidian religion and religious 
ideas have been noted and outlined. The culture and 
religion persisted and descended from generation to 
generation in spite of the struggle and conflict between 
the Dravidiahs and the Aryans, until they ultimately 
prevailed and were embodied in the Agamas. 

The theory that* the Agamas are the translation of 
Dravidian religious literature in the Tamil language is not 
unlikely, though no prositive proof can be adduced in 
favour of such literature previously existing, except the 
llohenja Daro and Harappa inscriptions interpreted by 
Father Heras. The interpretations have been cited in 
section IV at various places. These itjscriptions, as inter- 
preted, are in the Tamil language, a very old form of 
Tamil language. The oldest book in the Tamil language 
now extant is Toikappiyam, which is a treatise of Tamil 
grammar incidentally giving some information about the 
Pravidiaq social and religious life. And as grammar is 



based on literature previously existing, there must have 
been Tamil books on various topics. But unfortunately 
no such books that formed the basis and background of 
Tolkappiyam are available. Any how the Tamil language 
contained in the Mohejo Daro and Harappa inscriptions and 
the Tolkappiyam are a proof positive that there was Tamil 
literature in some form or other between the time of the 
inscriptions and that of the * Tolkappiyam. How they 
have come to be lost irretrievably it is impossible to answer. 
And it would be a fool’s errand to attempt an explanation 
of the absence of Tamil literature during the intervening 
period. It would be similarly foolish and dogmatic to assert 
that there were Tamil originals of the Agamas now alto- 
gether lost. But whatever may be the case of Tamil 
literature it cannot be doubted that the Agamas are based 
on the Dravidian philosophy and practices of religion as 

* Regarding Tamil literature before the time of 
Tolkappiyam it is said, “ This book refers to previous 
treatises on the grammar of poetry, none of which is how 
available, and presupposes the existence of a vast volume 
of Tamil poetic literature, on which the grammer was 
based, most or all of which is lost. Tolkappiyanar de- 
scribes hundreds of incidents occurring in the course of 
love and war which are proper subjects of poetic treatment. 
With regard to each one of those incidents be must have 
had in mind a few odes which had been composed by 
poets who lived before bis time; fur it is absurd to think 
that the critic analysed a priori the course of love and 
war into a series of possible incidents and then poets began 
to sing about each of those incidents described by the 
critic. The earliest Tamil poems which are nQW extapt 
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belong, almost all, to' the age that succeeded the time of 
Tolkappiyanar and commentators on the Tolkappiyam find 
it difficult to discover in this later poetry illustrations for 
many of Tolkappiyanar’s rules; sometimes their illustrative 
questions are inappropriate and oftentimes they 
fail altogether in their attempt to illustrate Tolka- 
ppiyanar’s rule and tell the reader to find his own illus- 
trations when he can. From all this it is evident that a 
vast Tamil literature was composed before Tolkappiyanar’s 
time. Five centuries would be a modest estimate for the 
period during which this literature grew. Before this 
literature with its petrified poetic conventions began, there 
must heve been another literature in which these conven- 
tions were realities when for instance the poet did not 
merely' as 9 matter of form attribute the birth of love to 
the hill countr^,i' but reflected in bis songs the life condi- 
tions of eac'h natural region. In that far off age temporary 
separation of lovers was not conventionally referred to the 
four., tracts — Mullai, Neydal, Marudan or Palai — but the 
poet 'living and singing in each region described the pangs 
of the separation of lovers which he noted in that region. 
It will not be an exaggerated estimate to ascribe a period 
of five centuries to the development of what, one might 
call the natural poetry which preceded the conventional 
poetry on which L’olkappoyanar based his grammar. We 
thus reach about 1000 B. G. as the later limit of the birth 
of Tamil poeticy;* . ^he culture that led to the evolution 
of this poetry and was reflected in it must have taken ages 
to grow and we can hence conclude that the early culture 
of the Tamils must have been reached by them a few 
millenniums before Christ, (History of the Tamils, page70). 



sketched in section 111 above. It would not be irrelevant to 
reproduce here briefly the practices and philosophy of 
Dravidian religion. Thus (1) The Dravidians worshipped 
Linga, the amorphous representation of the Dravidian 
Godheadf Shiva. (2) They bad temples, the House of the 
Lord, in which the Linga was worshipped. (3) They 
worshipped the Godhead by ar^, sprinkling Linga with 
water or milk, by offering prayers and by meditating on 
the deity. (4) They held religious festivals and enjoyed 
feasts which were originally of a purely social character. 
Their religious philosophy was that (1) Their God was 
self-subsistent and great and He was the only one. He was 
omniscient) benevolent, and had the power of generation 
and destruction. (2) The great power be possessed was 
his counterpart as a Goddess. The two, the Lord, An> 
and the Goddess, Ama, were later Magna Pater, and 
Magna Mater, or later Shiva and Shakti. (3) They had 
the idea of judgment after death, which was the basis of 
virtuous life leading to heaven and vicious life leading to 
hell. This idea later developed into the various kinds of 
419: fn41«r, etc. All these of religious 

practices and philosophy were ultimately embodied and 
amplifled into Agamas. 

Apart from this background of Dravidian religion 
and philosophy Tantrikism and Tantrik rites, which form 
the germ and nucleus of the primitive Dravidian religion 
of the Agamas or Tantras, support our view of the non-* 
Yedio origin of the Agamas. The Tantrikism and 
Tantrik rites oome from hoary antiquity and form a 
common feature of the antiquated religions of all the 
primitive peoples of the world, Dravidians. included. 
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Itfis, therefore, observed thiat § Whatever be the age 
of the Tantras and however varying may be the views 
regarding their authority it will be seen that rites 
closely similar to those that are found in their works 
have in many oases a hoary antiquity. In fact some 
of them in some form or other seem to have come down 
from primitive times and are known to be prevalent 
even in the present days among people with primitive 
culture not in the least affected by modern civilization 
and culture. And many of them seem to have universal 
character being popular among peoples distantly situated 
and having no cultural or ethnic affinity. It is true 
that we miss in these the philosophy and spiritual 
significance, associated at least in a later stage with 
Tantrikism in India, but still the close and outward 
similarity would naturally induce one to put them 
under the same class or type and that not quite errone- 
ously....It will be seen that Tantrikism if not the 
Tantras had a long history of uninterrupted popularity 
in India. ” Tantrikism and its universal characteristics 
that prevailed among the primitive peoples may. be 
briefly stated as follows: — * the Tantrik shatkarmas or 
the six magical rites the use of charms and amulets, 
the revolting rites of Eaulas; the use of intoxicating 
drugs for producing eostacy, the belief in the eflicacy 
of Mantras consisting of apparently unmeaning sylla- 
bles, are found among the various primitive peoples. 


§ Antiquity of Tantrikism by 0. Ohakravarty, in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly vol. VI, p. 114. 


* Ibid, page 114 fi. 




'*''^08, i^]i)'^he piMtIoe wbftt'kWkd 4yiti|i^hBtio 
knjdWi^ httye'beta t«i^'#id^ly^pit»virie]it io^ 
<da(f8irlt meaws’that vArious iAtt^pts wnfie 

«lluMie^1K) '(Coq^iYe odntrol over other pdraom.- (2) -Biiwaids 
iv^e destroyed or injured with<the help ^of <'imit^n(e 
iDAgio. Perhaps the modt lamiliar {^Uoation<of‘4he 
principle that like produces like is ” says Dr. .'S^easeri 
“.theatteno^t which has. been made l^yimai^^ peoples in 
many ages-. to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring, or 
destroying an image of him. ” (3) The use oismaH-dgUMis 
of wax or other, plastic materials fashioned -with inoan> 
tations in the likeness of some enemy and. then, jpieneed 
with nails and pins, or melted before fire, that^their 
human counterpart may. by.these means be madeto.suSer 
all kinds of torment, is known to have been prevalent 
among S emetic peoples. It was considered moi^ 
effective to obtain some portion of the victim’s nails jot 

hair as an additional connection whereby the wax 

-figures may be brought into still closer affinity with 
its prototype. ( Semetic Magic; Its Origin and Devdlop* 
ment^R. Campbell Thomson, pp. 1‘42-I43. ) 

As a matter of fact the Persian Zarthus^f-naineh 
r^tes how the enemies of t Zoroaster aocuaed hw 
of sorueiy by secretly placing hair, nails aad;auch otlaer 
impurities in his room and .got him imprisonedifor 
sorceiy. Thia dearly! points to :the!use ofhthese tbiugs 
as in8tramentsuf.magic. 

: — — > 

* 0. Chakravarty, op. cit. pp. llfi, 116, 117. 

t The founder of Zoroastrianism .(theoBm^se 
Religion,) who lived about yeans; B. «G. CcdiiM>r, ) 
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The use of charms and amulets is known to have 
been, a very wide-spread custom among primitive 
peoples of different ages and lands. ( Encyclopaedia 
of Eeligion and Ethics, vol. iii, pp. 392 ff. ) Bings were 
used with the object of preventing the entrance of evil 
spirits into the body. ( Golden Bough-Erazer, vol. I 
pp. 402, ff. ) 

We have long and nauseating accounts of rank 
and unmized sensualism forming part of religious 
observances in many a land. These undoubtedly give 
a rude shook to the modern civilised notions of religion 
and morality. 

Impure and revolting practices having religious 
significance clustered round the worship of Pan in 
Greece and Borne as also in the island of the Southern 
Pacific Ocean. (Sex-worship and Symbolism of Primitive 
Baoes-Brown, pp. 27-28 ). 

Sex-worship was practised frankly and openly by 
primitive people all the world over and it is supposed 
that with the advance of civilisation the worship came 
to be carried on by means of symbolism. And many 
of the religious practices even now are traced to an 
idea of the deification of the sex. This worship has 
been shown to be so general and wide-spread that it is 
to be regarded as part of the general evolution of the 
human mind; it seems to be indigenous with the race 
rather than an isolated or exceptional circumstance. * 
(Ibid.,pp. 23,29-30). 

G. H. Hartland in a detailed and informative 
article on Phallism dealt with the subject in a sympa- 
thetic tone. He shows how sex-worship forms a part 
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of the history of religion and how it is found to exist 
in different countries among peoples belonging to 
different strata of culture. ( Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. ix, pp. 115-31 ). 

Wall has gone so far as to find traces, direct or 
indirect, of sex-worship in almost all kinds of religious 
practices. ** All religions are based on sex, ” says he, 
‘‘ Some like the ancient Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
or the modern Brahmanic worship of Siva more 
coarsely so, according to modern civilised thought; 
others like the Christian religion more obscurely so. ” 
( Bex and Sex-worship-Wall, p. 2 ). 

The use of wine and various other intoxicating 
drugs is supposed to have been one of the various 
means adopted by primitive peoples with a view to 
produce ecstasy and other morbid exaltation for religi- 
ous ends. Different kinds of bodily exercises resembl- 
ing the mudras, asanas and nyasas of the Tantras,. 
were also undertaken for this purpose. (Primitive 
Culture- Tyllor, third edition, London, vol. II, pp. 410, 
416, 419, ff. ) 

The power of the word is believed to be very 
marked in all systems of magic. Some times names of 
inexplicable and perhaps esoteric character are used. 
This is said to be in accordance with the well-known 
rule that in magic a mysterious name is the most 
potent of all. ( Keith- Heligion & Philosophy of the 
Yeda & XJpanishads, p. 313. ) 

There was this belief in the efficacy of words 
among ancient Iranians too. “ Peculiar words,” says 
Geiger,” were thought peculiarly efficacious in certain 



aMiAoh»>ol<evil>spint<,v ( G^ig^r^Gii^iliMlMmofiEnitera} 
IraiftaMHa^Aa^ientvttmes^i p. 16^.)' 

It is thus abundantly clear that' rites sitnilar to 
nMn3»' oft those prieseribed ini the Tantraa \roro quite 
^likntmii^ among primitive peoplba of airoountries; 

. l%e influeiioe oM^intrikism on the Vedas is oleaH^ 
observable. It* is not* only in the A'tharvavedh,. the 
iktest^Vedio Samhita, that air the elements of Tantrik- 
ism* are* found but they are also found even in the* 
eartiest^ Vi^io work, theBigweda, as well as ih other 
parts of Vedio literature. Thus Yashistba was accused 
iifi the- Bigweda’ oft worshipping evil spirits and of 
pisctlidbg' m^o-arts^ asinotedi on pages IQO, 121, 
aihbVR. And- tiiei Bishii is at: great- pains te^repelthei 
acoatwticu^ only-; . it: seems, to r^ain the states of being 
tamJitgm, The: magic rites here referred: toiare alldtie: 
tfOteEtPiufluenoe'Of Tantrik rites that the Aryans borrow^ 
edtan&iadbpted from! their intetoourse with and admizv 
tiuas oft l^vidians.' ISre influenoe of Tantrikismiisi 
distinctly traceable on the Atbarvavedar' beeauso 
t Takemas a-whole, it isa heterogeneous collection of 
sfitsllsa. Ite< most- salient teaching is sore wy,. for- it is - 
mainly directed against hostile agencies,. such, as-^dis- 
eases,^ noxious animals,, demons, wisards, foes, op^ 
pressqrs-^ oh Brahmans. Bat it also contains many- 
spsUs of auspicious ebaraoter, such as oharms to securu. 
harmony in family and village life, reconoiliation oh 
enemies, >long life, health and prosperity, besides pray- 
ers for protection on journeys, and for luck in- gambling 

ff ]^aedoiieUi.Sauc^it-Lit^attire,-p. 1B&« 




'Etitei ilv bts Si double aspediV being appease 

atadbUesa' asiwdl asito^oarsei. Incite main oontentactbiK 
Athasvaveda is more superstitious than the Bigveda^ 
Bor.it! does not represent the : more advanced r eU^ons 
belief of:- the priestly; olassj but as a collection of.the 
most'v popular spells i current among the < masses^ who 
alw^^preserve. more-primitive, notions with: regaed ba 
demoniac' powers. The spirit that breathes; ini it it 
thatiof a-pre»historic age. ” The. last sentence is signi** 
ficant and all this seems to be due to the induenoe oh 
Tantrikism. The Yeda borrowed the Tantrik § Sbat- 
karrnas or magical powers and elaborated’ iu'its’body. 
Tt is-vei^’ probable, nay; almost certain, that owing tb 
the' advocacy of some such rites that' the Atharvaveda* 
had to- face a strong wave of popular aversion against' 
itself and had to demonstrate its merit before it could 
be accepted as genuine and pure, i. e: a Yeda proper. 
But' owing to the dominance of Yedio literature and 
greats importance and higher authority attaohed to- 
tho Yedas * “ The upholders of Tantras have howetV'fflr' 
gone to' the extent of attempting to demonstrate 'the 
V'edio origin; of everything found ’in the Tantras. They 
had to ' resort'oooasionally to considerable twisting and) 
farfetohedness to find traces of various rites connected 

§. The are — ( destruction ); 

( driving- away ); (bringing, under control, which 

inoludeSf hypnotism ); arrest, that is staying a. 

stonm striking a man dumb ); ( causing antagor 

nism between persons ); ( curative and healing, 

power im disease, misfortune and danger )’ 

* Indian. Historical Quarterly vol. Yli,-,p.agc 
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with Tantrikism in the Vedas. ” Bat just the-opposite 
seems to be the faot. The Tantrik elements found 
their way into the Vedas but could not be well assimi* 
lated with other portions that form the real character 
of the Vadas, namely, the performance of fire*rites. 
The non-Vedic elements borrowed and adopted by the 
Aryans are an extraneous and heterogeneous matter 
and become easily understandable only when they are 
traced to Dravidian Tantrik rites and practices instead 
of attributing their origin to the Vedas. 

When the Tantras come to be written after the 
age of Vedic Samhitas and when the Tantric literature 
continued side by side, influencing and modifying 
each other, it was the Vedic literature and not the 
Agamic literature that retained its predominance over 
the other. Though the Tantrik literature was looked 
upon for a time as the Vedic literature reasserted 
its suprenie importance and the Agamas or Tantras 
came later to be counted merely as secondary like a 
by* product of the Vedas. And the Tantras had to seek 
shelter of the Vedas duly to invest themselves with 
the same sacredness and importance as that attaching 
to the Vedas. This gave rise to the mistaken notion 
that the Tantras had their origin in the Vedas, the 
Saubhagya Ehanda of the Atharvaveda, though the 
Atharvaveda seems to be wholly and solely based upon 
the pre-historic Tantrik culture and rites. However 
the attempts of the Tantras to be Vedic are so ill-dis- 
guised as to be easily betrayed. (1) Thus for instance 
the Budray&mala ( chap. XVII ) calls Mahddevi 
Atharvavedash&khini, so also Buddheswarl, though 
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ourionsi^ the worship of the goddess is, in the same 
breath^ definitely put down as Yedabahishkrit or un 
Yedio. (2) Budrayamala ( chap. XYII ) and Brahma- 
y&mala ( oh. I, II ) describe how Yashishtha, unable 
to attain perfection by the performance of Yedio rites 
had to take lessons from Buddha in T&ntrikism. If 
the Tantras were derived from the Yedas such a step 
of Yashishtha would be quite meaningless. (3) Nitya- 
tantra ( chap. I ) admits the un* Yedio character of the 
Chakra worship of the Tantras. (4) * The followers of 
the Fanohar^tra system of Yaishnavism trace the 
origin of the system to an unknown Yedio school called 
* Ek&yana Sh4kh4 It seems to be an attempt to 
trace to the Yedas what was really non-Yedic in origin. 

That the Tantras or Agamas are un*Yedio is 
evidenced by the fact that from a very early period they 
are regarded as un-Yedio in character, as noted just 
above. Moreover the Tantras are condemned directly 
as actually being un-Yedio in the Brahmanio literature, 
the Dharmashatra and Furanas. The un-Yedio nature of 
Tantras is also indirectly evidenced in places where 
different forms of worship, i. e. Tan trie as well as Yedio, 
are mentioned side by side. (1) Thus Bh&gavat Furana 
( XI 3-47, 48, XI-3-22 ) definitely prescribes the worship 
of Yishnu and Maheshwara both according to the 
Tantras and Yedas. YarS.ha Furana also does the same. 
(2) Yogini Tantra (XIII-61) refers to Yedio and 
Tantrik Dharma (3) nd>rita, as noted already, mentions 
two classes of Shrutis ). 

says for each Yuga a suitable shastra is given in — 

* Ealpalataparimala under Brahma Sutras (II-2-42) 




So^1«o4q it is said ' “ In tbe fclir^ 'Yuj^as'df 

and 9[t^T, the gods should be worshipped adcord- 
ing ‘to rtlles laid down in gftand^. In tbe'Kali 
Yuga they Should be worshipped only according' tnrtiles 
prescribed in the Tantras. ' In the Kali Ytiga ‘ Gods are 
not pleased with - the worship performed ^ftocoiding to 
rules lard down in any other Sh&stra. ” (6) %6'aW'pw- 
tries to establish the superiority of the Tantras 
over the Vedas by saying w siiisifs H 
(6) The Ktilarnava ( XI-86, and 

point to the dignity of the Tantras over the Vedas 
by oomparing the former to high-borm woihen and the 
latter^tO/ public women. Jt is said— 

^ wpnufrmn^ ewiw?*i(8i«n w | 

•aiWr wwt ^ 

All'this shows that the Tantras are quite difierent- from 
the ‘Vedas. Otherwise there is no meaning in stating 
TaiitHk form of worship as distinct from the Vedio 
form, if the Tantras and Agamas were derived from 
the Vedas. (7) Besides some Tantras seem ‘to look 
towards the Vedas With eyes of ilWeeling and'aversion 
because one ‘intiated into the Tantrik rites is sidvised^ 
against observing any Vedio ceremony. Thus Wvtfd- (-see 
his commentary on 1—7 ) quotes ^rmn 

Some unknown work the rule — 

wd««f 
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A*. 

So also quotes some verses that purport to 

say tbit the followers of Vedic and Agamic paths should 
not mix together b'lt should avoid one another. They are— 
( see page 59 ). 

3^5 iic4f *1 I 

iraf 5 I 

f5i?q n 

So also it quotes verses in which it is maintained that 
those that fall away from the Vedic path should follow the 
Tantrik path. All this shows that the Vedas and Tantras 
are distinct and different. 

The verses are — I 

uureiJtt f| i 

(8) Some of the Puranas are quite outspoken in their 
condemnation of the Tantras. They not only denounce 
them and undermine their value as being un> Vedic but also 
assert that they lead astray the people if not on their guard. 
Thus says ql^ti^TFl^niwf %^atfinf^?f«F: | 

sift siti?l^«ftihwF: H 

^F*nFgi?FF^!IFSlWftFSlt qftuf: | 
?FFsn3?iF%«FWHII 

So also it is said in — 

ft^F^q ^ il%?«qFs*sti»c»oir: | 
wf: qFgq!FFs?is5r qtw^FfrF^F q> || 
tiUF^^ jtiww: | 

TFqisi^si snflqF*^ u»T?i: qF8snsiia: n 
^ ^«sii>ei sifqF^F qi^«F^s| N 


2-37 
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dimHitly it ii said in 

sd«^ nW a 
jrrPr wrem^r *1515^ 1 

wi: ^^*nfcf%ST I II 

«IW jnsTJ «Tft^si fiptRi*r: | 

«n^l^ *??wm: g*iRt ngil^ 11 

^KSfra ( 70-41-71-9, 5355 ) tells bow Rudra compiled the 
Tantras for deluding tbe people fallen from tbe Vedic 
path. In another place it is told how Shiva composed the 
Tantras with the same object at the request of Vishnu. 
The same story has been related by ( XII-255259 ). 

Bhattoji Dixit quotes in his similar passages 

from {Snj’oor, and others to demonstrate tbe 

unauthoritativeness and deceptive character of tbe Tantras. 
It is, therefore, clear, that the Agamas being condemned 
as ( non-Vedic ) and intended only to delude the 

people away from the Vedic path, are non-Vedic in origin. 
(9) Some Puranas divi<ie enuins and nsfis into two classes, 
^Rf and ei^ra. Thus says wiga'i^m of ftwjtrw— ( ^t*nn-24r 
177-178 ), 

W: fgtl: II 

Here tbe division of ^ and is meaingless. dirrs or 

srpnns should either be Vedic, i. e. originate<l from the 
Vedas, or non-Vedic. only means that the Agamas 
conforming to the Vedic principles, i. e. those accepted by 
tbe Vedic people and not directly militating or preaching 
against tbe Vedas. It is impossible that tbe Agamas 
should originate from or be based on tbe Vedas and teach 



^iainst the Vedas. Heoce means non; Vsdic ia oripn 
end directly teaching nou-Vedic principles. 

(10) The followers of one School or sect indulge in vita* 
peration and feetings of disregard and contempt against 
another. One school condemns another as being non-Vedic 
and a mere fabrication. Thus * in his 
not only makes an attempt to undervalue the Shaivas and 
Sb&ktas by declaring their scriptures to be un-V ^dic and 
hence unacceplable, but by declaring them to be nothing 
but the fabrication of an ordinary person called 
Similarly the Vaishnava Tantras were supposed in some 
quarters to be the composition of a cheat called Vd.sudeva — 

So the vHrtlsris claimed their Agamas to be Vedic and 
condemned the f^aais to be non-Vedic. The Shaivas do 
the same and both betray themselves. From all the 
foregoing discussion it can be well concluded that the 
Tantras and Agamas had their origin in and were based 
on the pre*Aryan Dravidian culture.^ 

Before we proceed further we might meet a question 
that might arise pertinently in connection with the 
chorus of condemnation of the Tantras as to why they 
shouM be so condemned. The answer is brief. The deep 
and strong have of resentment and denunciation is not 
unmerited owing to the abuse of Tantrik rites by the 
ordinary ignorant followers of Tantrikism, attached to, 
-bodily pleasure and morbid cravings of the flesh. The 
riff-raff masses, that formed a stratum of the sect, could 

* K* B, Pathak Memorial volume, page 216: § Ibid. 




sot undorstaad the inner meaning of the. ritual, the art of 
religion. The deep significance and inner meaning of the 
ritual was far above their bead and they superficially 
thought of nfe, etc. of Kaul rites as the way to 
filial liberation from the mortal coils. They, therefore, 
freely indulged in them losing sight of the inner purpose 
for which the things were intended. Their life was vicious 
aud immoral and they became the dregs of society. The 
stories con rained in give an idea of what the life 

of some of the followers of Shaiva and Shakta sects was, 
after an allowance for the exaggerated accounts is made. 
The Tantrik ^aifis also were misused by some selfish and 
self-seeking followers of theTantras',and they drew not only 
npon themselves but on the rest as well shame and oppro- 
brium. All followers of the Agamic religion or religions 
were subjected to a fire of strong and abusive criticism. 
This is why those parts of the Agamas and Tantras that 
treated of such mysterious rites were considered and 

not because they alone were based on nun-Yedic doctrines. 
It is said, therefor^:— 

I ‘‘It should be confessed by an unbiased critic that the 
denunciations of the Tantras were not wholly unmerited. 
People had begun to take part in all kinds of excesses from 
an early period under the cover of TantrikUm. As a 
matter of fact the Tantra rites that have been tabooed for 
the ordinary man for the excessive difficulty involved in 
their performance came to be regarded as the easiest means 
leading to salvation. The popular view with regard to 
these rites is reflected in a short stanza spoken by a Kapa- 
lika ( Saiva devotee ) in the ‘ Mattavilasa ’ ( 1-7 ) of 


I K. B- Phatak pommeoaoration volume, pp. 2l8) 219. 
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Maiiendravarman of Pallava dynasty. He is glad, that 
Lord Pasupati has found an easy way to sal!ration^ e. g. 
through enjoyment resulting from the drinking of wine 
and looking at the face of the beloved lady. The Earp^ra- 
manjari ( 1, 23-24 ) of Raj^sekhare echoes the same thing 
when the Kaula path is praised in that it makes provision 
for the use of meat and the wine and when the Lord 
Pasupati is eulogised for his showing the path of salvation 
through sexual enjoyment and wine. In fact there had 
actually come a time whent as Prof. Bendall has put -it in 
the introduction to his edition of ‘ Siksa-Samuccaya, ' the 
Tantras developed a form of religion which was brought 
to the level of very thinly veiled KAmasdiStra. The Tantra 
form of worship had at that time actually reached such 
a stage of abject degeneration at the bands of at least a 
section of its followers that it naturally invited all kinds 
of vituperation against it in general.” 

Before we proceed further we beg to quote the follovr- 
ing in support of the conclusions arrived at: — 

\ The system of philosophy, he ( ) has 
attempted to formulate and to elaborate, is non-Vedic- not 
because its doctrines are fundamentally opposed to those 
of the Vedic systems, but because ic does not recognize 
the Veda as the final authority. It was, therefore, ignored 
by the Brd.hmin community, which alone has kept alive 
the literary traditions connected with various schools of 
Indian thought as a matter of religious duty. This noh- 
Vedic trend of thought, however, was very popular aniong 
the Brahmins of Kashmere, who bad the opportunity of 

t Abbinavagupta, an Historical and Pbilosdpbical 
study, page 164. 



knomog it better than those elsewhere. ” * “ Beeent 
research shows that at a remote period in the history ot 
the Tamils answering pre«Vedic times, a class of high- 
souled seers colled Arrivars developed a rare system of 
metaphysics and psychic science and taught the same to 
the disciples and followers. It appears that originally there 
were four great saints of old and later on, a group of five 
saints gave birth to twenty eight mystic works correspond- 
ing to ShivUgamas of the day* These two sets of books 
were regarded as the highest authority by the ancient 
Tamils. Superfiuous it is to refer to countless minor books 
based on them. During the Vedic age we have reason to 
infer that the Tamiliaus or Dravidians inhabited this land 
from the Himalayas to Gape Comorin and beyond, and that 
several of the Tamil princes in Northern India were well 
versed in the philosophy or the Arrivars. Probably it 
was to one of these rulers that the four Brahmins of the 
Chhandogya Upanisbad resorted for spiritual enlightenment. 
It is interesting to note that the prince was surprised to 
see that they weres.tbe first Aryan priests that approached 
him for the attainment of divine wisdom. In process of 
time, it came to pass that many of the ideas and words of 
this system found a prominent place in some of the Vedic 
songs and Upanisbads, and a cycle of Sanskrit literature 
called Tantric or Agamic came into being as adaptaions of 
the mystic lore of the Tamil saints. This event is of in- 
finite importance from the historical standpoint; for it 
served to preserve at least in rough Sanskrit garb frag- 
ments of the traditional system of the Arrivars etc. etc.* 

* The Metaphysics of Shiva Siddbanta System, 
pp. 2, 3. 


Because the rise of the Agamas was during the period 
of Aranyakas it is not to be thought that all Agamas and 
Tantras were written during the period. The growth of 
the astoundingly voluminous Agamic literature was gradual 
and went on opto very recent times as may be seen from 
the references to later events. Thus speaks of 

the Buddhistic religion and others in — 

( [-8 ). Later the well known event of the impale- 
ment of Jains is mentioned in the about which 

T> A. Gopinathrao says * Wts find it laid down that on 
the seventh day of the mahotsava of Shiva, the impale- 
ment of the Jains, said to have been carried out at the 
instance of Tirujnana Sambandhar, ought to be celebrated; 
even now the name of that day’s utsava is given as the 
impalement of the Jains and is celebrated at iMadura, the 
historical scene of the occurrence. When an event of this 
description, associated with the life of this Shaiva saint* is 
found mentioned in the K&ran%ama, need we say that 
it must be a work belonging to a time later than the time 
of Tirugnana Sambandhar ? And he is understood to have 
lived in the middle of seventh century A. D. ” Moreover, 
many of Shivagamas enjoin that the Dravida-Vedas are 
to be recited in temples as part of service there. The 
Devaram hynms composed by Tirujnauasambandhar, 
Appar* and Sundarmurti are the Dravida-Vedas, The 

last two are said to have lived in the seventh and nineth 
centuries of the Christian era respectively. 

So also Basava, the founder of the Lingayat Religion, is 
referred to in the in f verses — 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I* intrduction 
( section XVI ). 

t printed at Deshikendra Press, Latur, 
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vsr 3^3irr«i»«iniiRr^i?gnt?i: ii <.XI-73 ). 

So also — ^ qf^fl 8T3*nw*i;i 

qr'Jr q^^rt ?w q%5r ^ s«i^ii (X VIIl-70). 

Similary ai^qaat great and ^«pr«q, Basava’a 

sister’s son are spoken of in the | ^Tlt^ia^ in the following:- 

tRSJ^W fre I 

^1^ a^: al%^ 9!^ I 
atm 

qraratqif^aiwsr sflaaa««ilf%a:i I 

«l3^3<RaqftiaRS JWaiftanii etc. etc. 

Thus the Agamas have taken such a long time for their 
growth before they reached their final shape and form. There 
is nothing strange in this. The Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
and the Puranas will be an apt analogy in respect of such 
a long continuous growth into vast literature. The Vedas 
themselves have taken centuries together before they 
attained their fin>d shape and form. The only difference 
is that different Vedic. Mantras are ascribed to the author- 
ship of different Rishis, the seers of the Mantras. But 
in the case of the Agamas there could be no such thing, as 
they are believed to have been delivered by Lord Shiva 
Himself to His consort Parvati. But it is a secret to whom 
the conversation of Shiva and Parvati, that makes the 
Agamas or Tantras, was revealed. 

( C ) The contents of the Agamas. 

We shall be brief about the contents of the Agamas. 
The Agamas are divided into four parts or quarters 


j: Quoted in page 1. 



called the Padas, fiMT, and Via. VIIWrA mentions 

these briefly in bis tAalriiavc ( vide ) as follows:— 
ftvTfibaiat*iaafeirwwn: awwvjvia airavPifil i 
wiwwRi«%aMiCTm^pHfrsw qg: aaag^: I ^rtiawvmwiiViwl 
aaiatrtu I ewftremf awnal ifii wfeaa: | <ivnn: aw- 

9|pi>rwwvaiii*i^wpr»gia dva’^ww^aURwr- 
^vrq%a vi^ laviraAsavaaniraaaaiavR ftsnaiafa aiasa^ i 
si>vfta«l*i^ivrt*iP»aa^vw fisaiaiaaa vanain i al^ia nai arfimv- 
aiftlftfir viaalavMW alaaia^a ajmwai ftitaiaiai^ftva^avat 
aai ftai a fSi^adlRr taafiraiaaqa aa^aiaw aianftfir (Wa: i 
So also the contents have been noted briefly in (Iratitattaiaty 
page 420, in the following: — 

3ia frai%qiq>aaqll5j: wi!^«k: I 
fRqil fq^ II 

{^ aiq ;« ai > q«r qvqiatvqtfqa | 
vaivra!«ai*a« ^qa^nvqtvmitiiir || 
qiVRwf^ qaiar ?qaqtfiii I 

JiqiRqi^ vwqqfq II 

q<#qwi«i ^aiat I 

fqPci q*Na[sfli^ q^iqviq^ II 
gqaiat aCiwai | 

a ^ vqq : qari ^ aqS*m || 

q|ia?Ii(^Vn"IT flilqi^qqwil I 
t^aaiaril^ av f| n 

%arqi^ 5 aaiqi g?a« 3 q^^ I 
^sqiq^a^i/^aq^iafar viv: II 
vqqiar (l^laar I5lqfaiiat ar ^<i¥Rqi I 
aimi4fqi^qi<v |it?r ^a II 
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Jjarawf^^sRIoir 3TRWIRi ^ RS^R^ I 

, 5 rIr qi^srwqor aqi || 

, ni^gr ^q ?qRT sqfutf^i ©sjoin^ ^ | 

< qiqfera^qjqnf^ w^esqil^aafR qt || 
gsegoj >fqRI«IRIR5tqgqil5qiR[ ail^ I 
»?q ^g| qi?3 qf^qisii^ |i?ci: n 

According to * “ Kriya embraces all acts 

from ploughing the ground ( for laying the foundation 
of the temple ) to establishing the idol ( III-1-6 ). " 

During the earlier period the Agamas of the three 
main Agamic cults ( Shaiva, Shakta, and Vaishnava ) 
maintain the Supreme Real Being of the Universe that 
corresponds to the Brahman or the Absolute of the 
Upanishads. He isNarayana according to the Vaishnava- 
gamas, Shiva, tkcoording to Shaiyagamas and Shakti 
according to Sh^ktagamas. The position, in early times, 
of Shiva is much in the background when compared 
with that of the Shakti he possessed and the Shakti 
stands more prominent owing to ail cosmic functions 
attributed to her. Lakshini, the wife of Vishnu, is His 
Shakti and Kali, the W'ife of Shiva, is His Shakti. 
But shortly later the male gods Vishnu and Shiva, 
become more prominent than their Shaktis who become 
the handmaids of their Lords and there rose different 
sects. 


* Outlines of Indian Philosophy p. 133. 



The mftin three Agamio Schools • ( Shaiva, Sh&kta 
and Yaishnava ) maintain three or ultimate; reali- 
ties, namely, (1) A Supreme Being with the male or 
female aspect predominant. (2) The class of individual 
souls. (3) The objective universe, as real. These three 
enrs are given different names in the three different 
Schools. Though their attributes and mutual relations 
do not differ much, the terminology differs in all the 
three Schools. 

All the three Schools are agreed in opposing and 
demolishing the m^y^vMa or the illusion theory of thO 
Vedanta. Thus says • “ If the world is ah 

illusion of the conscious being, the effected world will 
be a hollow unreality; how can the world, which is 
established to be really existing by all methods of proofs, 
be a false transmutation of consciousness ? ” The 
Agamas, therefore, do not regard the world as a falsb 
show. BhdskararS,ya, the commentator of 
refutes the illusion theory in his commentary on the 
name no. 736, as follows:— § Really ac- 

cording to the belief of the Tantrikas, who hold ( the 
doctrine ) that the world is a transmutation of Brahma, 
the Universe is real; because as there is absolutely no 
difference between Brahma and the world just as ( there 
is no difference ) between a pot and the Clay ( of which 
it is made ); the reality of the universe necessarily 
follows from the reality of Brahma. As we accept that 
the difference ( between Brahma and the Universe ) is 
false, we accept all the texts declaring non-differmice; 
From the unreality of difference ( the Brahma; and the 

* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 133. § Ibid p. 134. 



Universe ) it follows that the relation of the supporter 
and supported is false. Hence the Vedanta theory of 
the illusoriness of the world cannot be accepted. ” 

. Intense devotion or sincere Bhikti to the deity 
forms another common feature of all the three Agamic 
Schools. It is expressed in the worship of the images 
of the deities. The images are anthrophomorphic or 
only symbols or some formal representation of the 
deities which are really formless or all-formed. 

, The movement of Agamic devotion gave rise 
to the art of temple- building and the making of images, 
which in India, in south India specially, has reached a 
high order of perfection. It also gave rise to devotional 
lyric poetry full of poetic imagery. So also music, 
singing, dancing and gesticulation developed fast under 
the influence of the Agamas, because all these accompany 
the worship of images in temples, being considered 
different ways of expressing devotion to the deities. 

There was.no love lost between the Agamikas and 
Vaidikas and they indulged in strong mutual fault- 
finding and condemnation. The Agamikas considered 
the Vaidikas as Pashus or bond souls and therefore 
unfit for receiving ShivadikshA The Vaidikas in their 
turn reviled the Agamikas as being heterodox. 
* ** Eumarila Bhatt classes them among the atheists as 
we read Amarasimha accordingly classing Devalas, 
who are generally Fashupatas, Pancharatras, and other 
Tantrikas that are addicted to image worship, among 
Shudras. * 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, intro- 
dnotioui page 7. 


But the two streams of thougbti the Agamic and 
the Vedic, gradually gravitated towards each other. 
After running side by side for a long time they acted 
and reacted on each other and modified each other’s 
practices in religion. The Vedic fire-cult languished 
and decayed and has been replaced by the Agamic 
worship of images in temples and in all houses without 
exception. Almost all Shrauta Karmas have ceased to be 
observed except a few minor ones like the Agni Mh&ni, 
a much simplified Y^japeya, and Somayaga, are per- 
formed here and there by only a few Hindus now. The 
Sm&rta karmas also have been almost totally neglected. 
So that judged by the standard of Vedic Karmas the 
dwijas ( %3if: ) are a microspopic minority. No real 
Brahmins are to be found if tested by the test of Vedic 
rites. By the profound influence of the Agamas on the 
Hindus of India the religion that is practised by them 
today is almost entirely Agamic and nothing of Vedic 
religion remains. * “ The living Hindu religion of 
today from Gape Comorin to the remotest corners of 
Tibet is essentially Tantric. Even the few genuine 
Vedic rites that are preserved and are supposed to be 
derived straight from the Vedas, e. g. the Samdhy^, 
have been modified by the addition of Tantrik practices. 
Equally profound has been the influence of the Agamas 
on the development of '^edanta Philosophy. Shankara 
was a professed Sh&kta and his Adwaita exposition of 
the Vedanta, though overtly independent of the Shflkta 
Agamas, is influenced by Tantrik theories and his 
discipline by Tantrik practices. ” 


* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, page 130. 



The living' Hindn fiaith today ie seen m the 
image worship; and all the rituals and religious praotioes 
are embodied in the methods and forms of the image 
w(»rBhip. The Bhakti or devotion of the people is the 
reverence to the deity expressed by the worship of 
images. Different Hindu sects and subjects of different 
faiths have adopted different symbols and images, an- 
tbrophomorphio or otherwise, of the deities they 
worship. Shivalinga, as the symbol or emblem of Shiva, 
is universally the object of worship of the Shaivas. It is 
to be seen now what the meaning of Shivalinga is. 

Before beginning the next section we may sum up 
the discussion as follows; — 

( 1 ) That the antiquity of the Agamas goes back 

to the period of the Aranyakas, based on the 
earliest references to the Agamic literature in the Maitri 
Upanishad viz. ( 1 ) h strsif^ 3 ^< 1 ., 

which may be translated as — the deluded people do not 
understand ( the real nature ) of what is called another 
Vedic lore. ( 2 ) 1 

I ( 3 ) I So also the 

reference contained in the *fiUT, namely, 
shows the existence of Agamic literature in the time 
that the was written. 

( 2 ) That the is the first Agamic Upa- 

nishad that teaches the Agamic principles and doctrines 
of theistic . [It cannot be said that the Agamas 
themselvs are based on and rise after the came to 

be written; because very long time must have elapsed for 
the rise and development of the Agamas that they 
might claim equality witb the Vedas by the time the 



Mikitri Upanishad came to be written. And by the 
modest oaloulation of time bhokwards the time of 
Aranyakas seems to be the time when the Agamas rose]. 

(3) That the >ffcrr has been based on the Agamas, as 
its teachings are quite in consonance with those of the 
Agamas; and that the is on the whole opposed to 
the Vedas and Upanishads. 

(4) That the Agamic literature claimed equality 
with the Vedas and equal authority as that of the Vedas, 
is indicated by the words of the Maitri Upanishad. 

(5) That later the authority of the Agamas as much 
as that of the Vedas came to be adimtted, as evidenced 
by H^lrita’s statement, viz. 

(6) That the Agamas have been based on the pre* 
Aryan Dravidian culture and not on the Vedas, on 
account of the fundamental differences in the teachings 
of the Vedas and the Agamas, 

(7) That that Vadas and Agamas acted and reacted 
on each other so that their teachings were modified to 
the effect that they seemed to teach the same thing. 
Attempts, therefore, were made later to reconcile the 
differences between them and to establish the unity of 
thought. 

(8) That the religion of the present day Hindus has 
long since been wholly Agamic. 

( Vlll ) The meaning of Shivalinga. 

• There is much misunderstanding regarding Shiva- 
linga or the symbol that represents Shiva. It is generally 
considered to be the phallus of Shiva by almost all 
scholars of religion and religious philosophy. This 



deep-rootdd prejudice has long since persisted; and the 
idea of the Linga being the phallus of Shiva is based 
on the following different considerations:— 

(1) There was phallic worship among the primitive 
peoples and the Dravidians could not be an exception to 
it. (2) The misinterpretation of the compound 
occurring twice in the Bigweda. (3) The meaning 
of Linga as phallus given in lexicons. (4) The shape 
in general resembles phallus ( erect membrum virile ). 
(5) Various verses of the Shdkta Tantras about sex 
worship. 

We have to consider how far the interpretation of 
Shivalinga as phallus is reasonable. We shall first 
examine the data, on which the interpretation is based, 
and then give the explanation of the symbol. 

The data, on which the interpretation is based, 
are at first sight so plausible. But on deeper considera- 
tion of the matter they will be seen to be quite wrong, 
though mischievously capable of misleading readers. 
It seems that Linga is taken prima facie to be phallus 
on account of the phallic worship of some of the primi- 
tive peoples and then arguments are brought forward 
to support the assumption without adequate considera- 
tion being given to the symbol, which is only the 
amorphous representation or emblem of Shiva, the 
theistic of the Shaivas distinct from the Absolute 
of the Upanishads. 

That there was phallic worship among primitive 
peoples has been well established, t “ The attention 
of the reader may here be drawn to a little book, entitled 

t Elements of Hindu Iconography, page 70 of vol.II 
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**Frimitive symbolism as illustrated in phallic worship * 
Hodder M, Westrop, published by messrs. Q-eo. Bed>* 
way in London. In this, the author has collected in> 
formation about the existence in the past and present, 
of phallic worship in several countries — Greece, Egypt, 
Borne, Assyria, ancient America, etc. Linga worship 
or worship of Priapus, or fasoinum, or Pripe-gala con- 
tinued to exist, according to Boudin, till the 12th 
century A. D. in Germany, Slovakia, and France. In 
Prance a document “Sacerdotal Judgements on crimes” 
of tho 8th century A. D. is said to contain the follow- 
ing: — If any one performs enchantments before the 
fascinum, let him do penance on bread and water 
during three lents. ” * “ The worship of Linga is not 

confined to India alone. In ancient times it was 
prevailing in Asia and Europe, a.s also in Egypt. It 
was the Priapus of the Bomans, and the phallic emblem 
of the Greeks. The Egyptians, Romans and the Greeks 
had temples dedicated to Priapus under the same form 
as that of the Lingam. The Israelites worshipped the 
same figure and erected statues^ to it. Scripture ( I 
Kings XV ) informs us that Asa, son of Rehaboam 
prevented his mother Malachah from sacrificing to 
Priapus whose image he broke. The Jews caused 
themselves to be initiated into the mysteries(Belphegor), 
a divinity like the Jangam when the Moabites and 
Midianites worshipped on Mount Phegot, and which 
worship in all appearance, they received from the 
Egyptians. When Judah did evil in the sight of tho 

* The Madras Christian College Magazine, July 
1929, page 146. 
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Lord, aad built them high places, and images and 
groves on every high hill, and under every tree, the 
object was Baal and the pillar, the Lingam was the 
symbol. It was on his altar, that they burned incence 
and sacrificed into the calf on the fifteenth day of the 
month, the sacred monthly period, the amavasya of the 
Hindus; the calf of Israel was the bull Nandi, the Apis 
of the Egyptian Osiris. According to colonel Tod the 
Lingam is identical with the Arabic Lat or Alhat. The 
worship reached France, doubtless with the Eomans 
and the figure of Lingam is still to be seen on the lintel 
which surrounds the circus as Nimes as well as on front 
of some of the Churches, particularly on that of the 
Cathedral of Toulouse and on some Churches at Bour- 
deaux. Plutarch says that the Egyptian Q-od Osiris 
was found every where with Priapus exposed. 

Linga worship was conducted in Phoenicia ( Canon 
of Scripture ) in the worse aspect. According to Lucian 
(Pe Syris Des) ^fter the return of Bachus, he placed the 
colossal phalli each 300 fathoms. In the great Bachi 
pomp celebrated by' Ptolamy of Alexandria we read 
( Ayjenius, Lib. Y ) of a golden Phallus 129 cubits high. 
There can be no doubt that the God Baal, whose 
votaries the Hebrews frequently became, is identical with 
the Lingam, and the god Chium in Amos Y is Shiva, 
whose name the races dwelling along the valley of the 
Indus pronounce Chivin and Shiva. Yet there is nothing 
to show which race brought the Lingam worship to 
India and when. It seems to have been introduced 
about the beginning of the Christian era from the basin 
of the lower Indus through Bajputana* and to have 
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displaced the Nature worship of the Vedas. ( Balfour’s 
Cyclopaedia of India p. 716, 717 ). ” 

Linga worship having been proved to be pre-Vedic 
and prevalent during the times of the Mahabharata, the 
Conclusion that it was brought to India about the 
beginning of the Christian era is wrong; and it seems 
to be a fact that Linga worship, perverted into phallic 
worship, was borrowed and taken from India to other 
countries. 

But it is difficult to understand what it has to do 
with the Shivalingam. The phallic worship of some 
primitive peoples has no connection with the Dravidian 
worship of Shivalingam when detached and impartial 
consideration is given to the form of Shivalingam 
and the philosophical idea on which the form is based. 
Because some primitive peoples worshipped phallus it 
does not necessarily follow that the Dravidians also 
must have worshipped the same. The root cause of 
this deep prejudice and misunderstanding lies in the 
idea and the gratuitous assumption that the Dravidians, 
at the time of the Aryan invasion of India, were merely 
a primitive people with having no civilization of their 
own. It was imported, it is thought, by tbe Aryans 
and spread over India. This basic wrong idea has been 
mainly responsible for the misunderstanding in respect 
of the Linga being phallus as in other respects. The 
contemptuous epithets of abuse bestowed by the Aryans 
on the Dravidians ( as noted above ) has given rise to 
this wrong idea. But the high form of civilization of the 
Dravidians, as established in a previous section will, it 
is hoped, disabuse readers of this wrong idea, as it ought 
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to. The Dravidians had no each debased idea of Linga 
as being equivalent to phallus. They*had a much deeper 
insight into the nature of the Almighty as the creator, 
protector and destroyer of the Universe. They had 
already formulated their notions about the Godhead as 
being, self*subsistent, omniscient, and benevolent, 
possessed of greatness and wondrous power or 
Is it in any way possible that they should identify such 
Being with phallus ? Can it be expected that they 
should attribute such powers of Divinity and greatness 
to phallus? It seems obviously impossible that they 
should do so. On the contrary they could well find an 
emblem of their Godhead who was the creator and 
sustainer of the univese. The universe, they must 
have thought, was after the creator and the image of 
the God was relleoted in the spherical universe and 
was represented by it. To all outward appearance the 
universe is a hemi* spherical thing bounded by the 
circular horizen and placed on something. This idea 
has been later expressed by the Puranas that the world- 
globe is balanced op the hood of Adishesha, the king 
of the snake-world. And the Linga with circular basis 
and the semi-spherical top placed, on the circular basis 
represents the universe, the child and image of God. 
This was the idea of the Dravidians about their God- 
head; and it has been philosophically explained in later 
religious literature, as will be noted presently. 

Then how is the phallic worship of other primitive 
peoples to be accounted for ? What was its origin ? 
It seems to be as follows:— The Dravidians were the 
most ancient people of all other peoples of the world. 
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They were ahead of all others in developing human 
civilization. The finds of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
have revolulionized the idea of the movement of civili- 
zation from place to place. The idea heretofore was 
that civilization moved from West to East with the 
migration of the Mediterranean race in that direction. 
But it has been established that the reverse is the case. 
The civilization moved from East to West with the 
intercourse of peoples of East and West. The Western 
people must have borrowed the idea of the worship of 
the Godhead from the Eastern people. But the emblem 
or symbol of God was misunderstood and wrong con- 
struction was put upon it by the Westerners, who 
having misunderstood the language misunderstood 
the significance of the emblem. That was how the 
Linga was taken to be phallus and the phallus came to 
be worshipped by them. It was in this way that ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks and Homans borrowed the Linga 
worship from the ancient civilized Dravidians; but in 
their pitiable ignorance construed it as the phallic 
emblem. The Dravidians are npt responsible for the 
idiotic mistake committed by the imitators and they 
can not be charged with the debased idea. Hence the 
blasphemous idea of the Shivalingam being the phallus 
of Shiva is unfounded. We request readers to under- 
stand our acceptance of this item of Tantrikism in the 
light of these remarks. 

(2) A proof of phallic worship is sought from the 
word “ ” occurring twice in the Eigweda. The 

interpretation of the word as “ those whose God was 
phallus ” also seems to be due to the obsession that 
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th^e was phallio worship existing before. However 
opinion is not only divided about this interpretation 
but goes against it on the whole. The foremost evidence 
against such interpretation is that of the author of 
fsiW, who says that means and his is 

the most authoritative interpretation, as it must be, he 
being the earliest interpreter and nearest to the Bigwada 
in time. His was the higher criticism of the Vedas 
though his critical movement was not continued later. 
Y&ska, the philologist interprets Vedic words, that had 
by his time become well nigh obscure in sense for 
ordinary people, in accordance with the material then 
existing and coming down by tradition. 5 *irr, the 
commentator of explains the word as niot 

| also interprets it 

as In spite of this reasonable and 

rational interpretation Prof. Macdonell takes the opposite 
view and categorically asserts that phallic cult was in 
existence in the Vedic period and says * “ A symbol 
must have been used at a later period, in the phallic 
worship which was known by the occurrence in two 
passages of the word ( those who have a phallus 

for their deity ). Such worship was, however, repu- 
gnant to the religious ideas of the Bigweda; for Indra 
is besought not to let the approach the sacrifice 

( VII-21-6 ) and he is said to have slain the 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort. 
(X-99-3). In the post- Vedic period, the Phallus or 
Linga became symbolical of Shiva’s generative power 
and its worship is widely diffused even at the present 


* Vedic Mythology, page 166. 



day. • Muir on the contrary rightly thinks otherwise. 
He does not take the interpretation of and 

at the faoe value but proceeds to examine it 
critically. While examining the word occurring in 
VII-21-5 he says * “ The same word occurs in X-99'3. 
If this word is correctly rendered as above, the demons 
in question may have some affinity with the Gandhar- 
was, who are represented as objects of apprehension in 
A. V. IV-37, in consequence of their propensity for 
women, whom though themselves hairy like dogs and 
monkeys, they attempted to seduce by assuming 
agreeable forms ( V. V-12 ). The author of the hymn 
accordingly wishes that they may be emasculated (V-7). 
Prof. Aufrecht also thinks that the word being a 

Bahuvrihi compound must mean lascivious. ” After 
an elaborate process of arguments he concludes 
* “ However interesting it would be to find a proof of 
• the existence of phallic worship among the aboriginal 
tribes contemporary with the Yedic Bishis it must be 
confessed that the word ( ) does not supply the 

evidence. ” Dr. Bhandarkar, however, does not agree 
with this rational and impartial analysis of the question 
and says t “ Here evidently those whose god was 
.Bhi^na or phallus, are meant as the enemies of the 
Vedic Aryas, who disturbed their Vedio rites. Notwith- 
standing all that is said about the matter my own 
belief is that the persons here referred to were really 
some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who 
worshipped the phallus. ” But it is a statement of his 

* Muir’s Sanskrit texts, lY, p. 409. t Yaishnavism 
and Shaivism, p. 163. 



oWn belief and one is not bound to accept it without 
sounder and better evidence. The word refers to 
the immorality of the Yedic times and illicit love 
intrigues. There is nothing strange if there were love 
intrigues, notwithstandig that the average woman was 
chaste and a loving husband and wife are compared to 
the chakrav&ka bird and its mate, birds well known for 
being referred to in later literature as emblems of 
love and constancy. Beferences to libertinism are 
found in various hymns. Thus evil-disposed wives, 
hostile to their husbands, for whom a special hell was 
created by the gods ( R. V. IV-5-5 ), were unfaithful to 
their spouses. They seem to have received lovers in 
their houses. There is a whole hymn (A. V. IV-5), 
by means of which the paramour of an amourous 
lady sought to lull all the folk of the house 
to sleep, charm the dogs into silence and prayed 
to Indra to help him to escape free from 
death and harm during his visit to his inamorata. 
Giddy girls, not well looked after by their brothers, 
went astray ( R. V. I — 5-5 ), fondly went to the 
illicit unions and were abandoned (R.V.II 29-1); and one 
such castaway, the son of an unwedded damsel, Agru, 
was thrown into an anthill, but was saved by Indra 
and became a Rishi. Some women sought men, “ mount- 
ing their oars to gather riches ” ( R. V. 1-124-7 ) and 
“ went about displaying themselves with glittering 
ornaments like the heavens with stars ” ( R. V. 1-87-1 ). 
Brahmin women were not regarded sacrosanct but 
could be restored to their husbands after being seduced 
( R. Y. X-109-6 ). Curses are levelled against people 
who ** shut up ” within their houses a Brahmin’s wife 
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(A. V. V>17>11), thereby proving that thie waa fiot 
uncommon. All this shows that refers to love* 

intrigues of beaux and belles who sought to satkfy their 
passion by means fair or foul. 

One thing is remarkble that there are only ttVo hymn# Iti 
which the word occurs. If it were the phallic worahip 

of the non-Aryans the Aryans, who took every 0(!eaeiOfi 
to condemn their enemies, would not.have failed to apeak 
of their phallic worship as many times and in aa itia^Ny 
ways as possible and condemn them for the debaaed fotlb 
of worship in all p )!isible ways. Barring these ttto dMe- 
ptive and misleading references there is no mention df 
phallic worship any where else in Vedic, Brahmanic Ittd 
(Jpanishadic literature. Hence cannot be a proof Of 

phallic worship. 

( 3 ) That phallus is one of the meanings of €Nt is 
known from lexicons. But this is not the primary atid 
prominent meaning of Linga but merely secondary and is 
a later growth. In the synonyms given of the male 

genital organ are — W I 

IW: n 

It is only in the that is given as a eynonym of 

) i in bis siProrint^lihOr does not 
give as a synonym of in-o^ I 

l%«r: Unitso N 

(II'SSP). 

Even in the verse— ^ qimraf ^ | 

oivRos: si^: n 

(V.86). 

The meaning of is oimioris In of oigf- 
is only an alternative sense of k9slr 

2-40 
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All this sbowB that pballus ia only a 
iri^hdikry and not the primary tense of iSin. The pritbtey 
Wtkm of the word^is a si^h' Or mark. ” And it ia in this 
sense that it is more generally used. It is used ib the 
.tebite of “ middle term ” by logicians, as gives. In 
.9PUrse of time the word began to convey other meanings 
asi well and among them is that of male generative organ 
comibon law of degeneration of words, which is not 
•peoulier to iSaDskriC only. . Crenerally decorum requires 
wopde indecent and obscene should not be uttered by 
jtefined meb while expressing such objects as do not admit 
ioltQpeb ffienjliion, Thus toilet is a decorous way of express- 
tog •j^t fwhat^' is otherwise expressed in indecent words. 
iGenital organ is one such; and phallus as the prominent 
mark of masculinity came to be expressed in decorous 
J^pguage ,by the word f%n and not because it was the 
rprimary sense, of In Upanisbads it is invariably used in 

^b|, sense, of a mark, a symbol etc. ” e. g. in the following:- 

ir, . tewtrsftir qe i ( w-Vl-7 ). , 

(b) sr I? ^ bw linni {^, VI.9 ). 

(c) HCTf ftlwtd I ( it. Vl-10 ). 

i. Ik ( h VI-30 ). 

r : )• ®*®* 

^ , These instances are sufficient, though many more can 

to, show that ^n philosophical literature the word 
is^psed in the sense a mark or symbol and in no other. 
It is passing strange that it should all at once mean phallus 
in and not merely a symbol or emblem of Shiva. 

We, Uiere^ore, conclude that the lexicographic secondary 

'tense ffib ib l^eilibi as the male organ is due merely to 
l£§e’ prebobcrived prejudice of phallic worship of some 
j^bptes in ancient times. 
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(4) That the shape of Lings resembles an .erect 
membrum virile is also a mistaken notion. In 9t)^ll-£|i^^ 
Shivalingas the top is always semi-spberical. Bat in' big 
Lingas the top is generally elongated, as the proportionately 
magnified top does not look well. In many cases the 
proportionately magnified top is retained. But in more 
cases the elongated top is adopted to impart goodly shape 
and appearance to a w m fi i n T. The top is, therefore, pro- 
portionately elongated and not . magnified. The peculiar 
shape of the Linga at Gudimallan, Kalattur,and Eudumiya- 
mlai bad led ( rather misled ) Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao to 
believe and conclude that the Linga is only th^ phallus. 
He says * The Linga itself is composed of two parts, 
the nut and the shaft of the membrum virile, each of them 
shaped exactly like the original model, in a state of erection! 
On plate 11 are given the front, and the back views of t^^ 
LingS) a reference to which will enable the reader to forn) 
an excellent idea of the exactitude with which the sculptor 
has modelled this Linga in imitation of the human phallus,* 
This also is merely prejudice and the result of the obsession 
of the idea of phallic worship, when it is seen that in^ 
numerable Shivalingas everywhere else in the land ar^ 
all of a common shape having not even the slightest re- 
semblance to the phallus answering the description of the 
the Lingas of the places. The three exceptions iii those 
places need not prejudice and lead to the idea that all 
Lingas are phallic in shape. They should not be seriously 
taken and affect the inner meaning and the basic idea df 
the Sbivalinga. 

(5) Lastly the various verses of the Tan tras about 
sex worship and sexual interpretation of the form of 


* Hindu Iconography, vol. II page 68. 
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Lihga arie simply due to the degenerate Sb&ktas, who fail- 
ing to understand the significance of alNv and of the 
Sb4lita faith and ritual, fell a victim to degenerate practices* 
A. tew verses may be noted as follows: — f 

( 1 ) <n: | 

( 2 ) m «i<n^ I 

*nniwt SHRl tl 

( 3 ) ?i?R fii*iFTWW W I etc. etc. 

The advocates of the worship of Shakti, residing in 
Kula or perinentn, misunderstood the meaning of Kundalini 
or the universal power lying in a static condition with 
downward face and cooped up there. The 

power is to be roused and put into a dynamic condition 
gradually to be raised ( ) by stages to union with 
the Universal consciousness ( srK<ili}n^ )• The inability of 
the followers, lilsns or ^nrs as they are called, to understand 
the meaning and significance of the Sb&kta rituals led to 
the debased and perverted forms of Shakti worship. They 
gave free rein to sexual instincts, quite an inexorable 
physical demand, and consequent sexual excesses. * No 
where have the sexual emotions been more deliberately 
exploited in the name of religion, no where have the 
animal instincts and dark imaginings of early man been 
given greater scope. * Their literature also embodies in 
many cases these wrong and perverted notions of Shftkta 
rituals and ceremonies with the result that they brought 
hellish odium not upon themselves but upon all other Shiktas 
and. Shalvas, the two Schools being so allied. Their 

I Ibid pp. 61. * The Shaktas of Bengal ( Heritage of 
India series ) page 5. 
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literature was a kind of veiled cuntM ( aa noted above ). 
It is thus that the Philosophical terms, some of them at 
least, came to be misund%r8tood. e. g. is not cobabita* 
tioD as it is ordinarily understood and as understood by the 
Kaiilas, but means cooperation or concerted action of Shiva 
and Shakti, the and his power. The verses, quoted 
above and similar ones, are not to be taken literally and 
should not lead readers to the prejudiced idea of Linga 
being phallus, just as used so many times by 
should not be understood as “ female genital organ ” but 
merely as the source or prima causa of the universe. 

That Linga is not phallus was first pointed out by 
Swami Vivekananda who maintained § ** The worship of 
Shivalinga originated from the famous Lingam in the 
Atharva Veda Sanbita sung in praise of the 

the sacrificial post. In that hymn a description is found 
of the beginningless and endless stambha or Skambha 
and it is shown that the said Skambha is put in place of 
the eternal Brahman. As, afterwards, the sacrificial fire, 
the smoke, ashes and flames, the Soma plant, the ox used 
to carry it on its back, the word ,for the Vedic sacrifice 
gave place to Shiva’s body, bis yellow matter hair, his 
blue throat, and the bull, the Yupa-stambha gave place to 
the Sbivalingam and was raised to high Devahood of Shree 
Shankar. In A. V. the sacrificial cows are praised with 
the attributes of the Brahman, In the Linga Purana, the 
same hymn is expanded in the form of stories meant to 
establish the glory of the great and superiority of 
Mahkdeva. Later on he says that the explanation of 
Sbivalingam as Phallic emblem began in India in her 


§ Siddhanta Dipika, X-21. 
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most thoughtless and degraded times. ’ * So also it is said 
} “ There is nothing like the phallic orgies of antiquity; 
it is all mystical and spiritual* The Linga is twofold, 
external and internal. The ignorant who needs a sign, 
worship Shiva as a *' mark * or “ type — which is the 
proper meaning of the word *‘Linga* — of wood or stone; but 
the wise look upon this outward emblem as nothing but? 
and contemplate in their minds, the invisible, inscrutable 
type, which is Shiva Bimself. Whatever may have been 
the origin of this form of worship in India, ,tbe notion 
upon which it is founded, according to the impure notions 
of European writers, are not to be traced in even the 
Shiva Puranas.” f Similarly ** Much harm has been done 
to many of the Shaiva Schools of thought by well-known 
European writers, in whose minds the idea of Lingam is, 
somehow or other, so closely associated with the phallus 
that they cannot but see some hidden trace of phallic 
obscenity even in the highest philosophical interpretation 
of Lingam by some of the masterly wrters of this school.” 

What then is the Linga ? What is the meaning of the 
symbol ? It is the amorphous representation of Shiva and 
the least antbrophomorphic, as maintained by Dr. A. E. 
Eumar-swami who * says The Lingam is not properly 
an instance of sex symbolism) it is probably not of phallic 
origin but derived from the stupa, and is now regarded as 
the highest emblem of Shiva, because the least anthro- 
phomorpbic. True sex-symbolism in Indian art or literature 

4 H. H* Wilson on the Puranas, page 72. f Sbakti 
or Divine Power, p« 214. 

* Amis of Indian Art, Campden, 1908. 



aasumes two main forme: The conception of the relation 
of the soul to God expressed in terms of the passionate 
adoration of a woman for her lover; and the representation 
of the energic power ( shakti ) of a divinity as a feminine 
divinity. * 

Shiva Para-Brahman is the highest Divine Principle in 
intimate union with Divine Power, the The only 

positive qualities of this Divine Principle are and 

eiR^. He has i- e. He is conscious of Himself. 

His self-consciousness or is philosophically ex- 
pressed as ” He is the cosmic but 

is or has no particular form and has no distinguishing 

mark, as said by ^ ” He is therefore 

inconceivable etRfSt W. 3-10 ). The inconceiva- 
ble form is expressed by as — 

eifei i 

fJwrwi ii 

wwsjTittr^esnnJTRsjf'wn i 
Qlir qrtd i^^ll 

srf|dtw^X5i4 qi 95ira«r»i H 

That God cannot be known by the mind or the phy- 
sical senses is the verdict of all sages. It is in this sense 
that Herbert Spencer, than whom there are few greater 
names in European Philosophy, speaks of God as the 
*< unknown and unknowable ” What he means is that 
Deity per se is '* unknown and unknowable. ” Commenting 
on the meaning of these terms, says that faithful discipel 
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ot H«rbert Spencer, John Fisk, in bis '* Cosmic Philosophy ” 
that I '* Deity is unknowable just in so far as it is not 
manifested to consciousness through phenomenal world 
knowable just in so far as it is thus manifested: uuknuwaUe 
just in so far as infinite and absolute — knowable in the 
order of its phenomenal manifestations; knowable in a sym- 
bolic way as the power which is disclosed in every throb 
of the mighty rhythmic life of the universe; knowable as 
eternal source of moral law, which is implicated with each 
action of our moral lives and in obedience to which lies our 
only guarantee of the happiness etc. etc. ” Shiva is thus 
inconceivable. Not being conceivable He cannot be worship- 
ped. Yet a religious mind hankering after eternal happiness 
cannot be satisfied without worship and cannot do without 
worship. He, therefore) requires some representation or 
some symbol of God| for without some concrete symbol of 
God, God would be to him a formless abstraction deviod of 
meaning. And it is inevitable that this should be so, for to 
the ordinary mind an idea of God that disregards symbols 
and ceremonies cannot but be unintelligible It is there- 
fore to satisfy the spiritual hunger and thirst of those, 
who are babes and sucklings and who cannot digest abstract 
ideas of God, that temples are built and images, represent- 
ing God in his different powers and attributes, are con- 
secrated. Whatever may be said against images in temples 
and against rituals and ceremonies, no one can gainsay 
the fact that they are indispensable at a certain stage of 
the spiritual evolution of man. Macaulay points out this 
necessity in his essay on Milton. He says “ Logicians may 
reason about abstractions. But the great mass of men 
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mast have images. The strong tendency of the multitude 
in all ages to idolatry can be explained on no other pri- 
nciple. Beformers have often made a stand against these 
feelings, but never vrith more than partial success. They, 
who have demolished the images in Cathedrals, have not 
always been able to demolish those which were enshrined 
in their minds. ” Hence the symbol of Shiva was found 
out. For Shiva, who is or formless in his 
condition, is or in his manifest condition, mani- 
fest in the form of the Universe. He assumes eight- 
fold forms and is, therefore, called , ether, air, fire 
etc. i. e. the whole universe is his form, which, as re- 
marked above, is to all outward appearance a hemi- 
sphere placed on something; and this the Linga repre- 
sents. Shiva is both and 9T»tu as said by 
I ^ ^ *5. ” The Lint^a, the amorphous 

symbol of Shiva, represents the ^3 form of Shiva. The 
Linga, thus, signifies what is or Shiva that has no 
special form or mark. The round basis with the round 
semi-spherical top placed on it admirably answers this 
description of the idea of 

Such is the explanation of the Linga as or 
phenomenal manifestation. But there is another side 
of the explanation of the Linga as is 

the cosmic having He first vibrates in his 

itlar towards creation. The vibration is 3r<, the first 
expression as ^ru or name. From this proceeds (W{, 
(dot), i.e. the form. These two 3ii? and or sfni and i^|, 
are what is known so well as or The is 
the disc-like and 317 is the line supervening the dls. 
The line stands on the like a cylinder with a rounded 
top. All this forms the Linga. 

2-41 



' i'rbiii another point of view also ‘ the symbol of 
■ is #dl ’' explained, ftrw has no pai^ioulai^ 
ftl'ih biit is ’ all-formed. He is, therefore, called 

). He is the creator of the 
Htiiverse and assumes all forms in the Universe. 

V-13 ). He, the one God, is hidden in 
aill creatures', He pervades all and forms the inner soiil 
of all. "He is said to have a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes,' and ^ thousand feet. He has hands and feet in 
alV‘ directidhs; He has eyes, heads, and faces on all 
eides, - as is said in ( 3^?^ and ) in-III-13, 

14, 15;— ‘ I 

rs', . ■ 

• The . semi-spherical top supervening the round 
basu admirably represents this discription of the cosmic 
Pnrnsha^j with whom Shiva was identified by His 
devotees. The round top on the round basis really con- 
Msts of thousands of headsi each of the size of a point. 
The sides of the cylindrical figure represents equally truly 
tbousandEk of eyes, h%ads and faces in all directions. 
Tl»« semi-spherical top, resembling the visible horizen, 
is- truly if symbolical of the universe that surrounds the 
ea^h on all sides. Though the symbol has no eyes and - 
feet, and eyes and ears, it has thousands of hands ahd' 
feet, heads, eyes and ears, in all directions, just as a 
circle ‘ has ‘ no face all round but it has faces in all 
directions at every point of the cricumference. Thus 
the Ling^ is the closest possible representation of such 
a^formless or all-formed God i%s. This explanation is 
borne out by several passages in the Linga Purana, e. g. 
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3 3r«i^ i 

3i(i»i: mw IIW |j; , 

( The Supreme Being who has ho ‘ characteristic itiarks 
is the source of characteristic marks. Imperceptibilifey 
is spoken of as the mark ( of Shiva ). The Linga (Shiva- 
Linga ) is remembered as pertaining to Shiva ). Stf also^ 
«ri?5nf 4»icrt i ( the image ( form ) of the 

world created itself from the indistinguishable < 

If the words f«*T and arfSu are properly understood^ there 
can be no shadow of doubt that does not mShn 
phallus hut merely a mark or symbol. If the word is 
taken as meaning phallus the passages become meaning- 
less. ih* 

All classes of things in the universe must hhjvo 
different shapes and forms. The class of beings called 
the Gods must have different shapes and forms, though 
nobody knows what those shapes and forms are. And 
much more so must have the Highest Being.’ It is 
only the fancy of the human beings that has endowed 
Gods with anthrophomorphic forms. But there is no 
proof of that. And the presumption is that Gods halve 
shapes and forms different from those of human beings 
just as human beings have shapes and forms different 
from those of other animals, worms, insects etc. T/iii^ 
if Linga is the phallus of Shiva, he must have a human 
form; but it is a gratuitous assumption and a mere fancy 
without any proof, simply because some men haye. 
imagined Gods to be after themselves. Moreover even 
if Linga is phallus why should it be the Linga of Shiva 
only? Did Shiva alone have phallus and no pther 
Gods ? It is certainly unimaginable. And, why sl^pul^ 
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phallus of Shiva alone be the object of worship and of 
no other God? No satisfactory explanation can be 
given to this question. It is, therefore* clear that Linga 
is not phallus but only a mark. It is only deep-rooted 
prejudice that has misled readers from the inner mean- 
ing of Shivalinga. It was in the thoughtess and 
degraded days of India, as Swami Yivekananda has 
remarked, that Shivalinga was taken to be a phallic 
emblem* the d ays when internal quarrels between the 
different sects were rampant and were waged with 
implacable hatred. The story of Linga being sundered 
by a curse does not at all account for the origin of the 
Linga but merely a supposed and fanciful tale as it 
was a general practice in antiquity to invent fictitious 
tales for the purpose of explaining names of which the 
origin was lost in obscurity. The thick mist of ages 
began at first to dim the true significance of symbol, 
till in the long distance of time the significance 
was so entirely lost, that people at a comparatively 
later stage begaii* to tax their brains and ingeunity to 
unravel the mysteries. Many of the indecent practices 
of Soma, Kapalika Bhairava, and Shakta sects ( Y&ma 
and others ) began to appear in their religion and 
Tantras came to be written. The Yaishnavas began to 
hate Shaivas and vice versa and condemned each other 
in all possible ways. During the days of such mutual 

vilification that Linga came to be taken as a phallic 
emblem. But the real meaning is different as is shown 
above. 

( IV ) Ishtalinga and image worship. 

Shivalinga, the amorphous representation of Shiva, 
is the image of Shiva based oq the inner meaning as 



explained already. The Linga worn on the body, teohni- 
oally called is the miniatnre of worship- 

ped in temples. It is made of light grey slate stone 
obtained from Parvatagiri in tbe North Aroot. To be 
kept intact all through the wearer’s life, it is coated 
all over with fine durable thick black paste of cow 
dung ashes mixed with some suitable oil. Sometimes 

it is made of ashes mixed with clarified butter. The 
coating is called ^1% or covering. The question arises 
whether the Ishtalinga is as much an image as a ww- 
fitn and its worship is as much image worship as that 
of a The suspicion of the worship of 

being image worship is likely to be supported by the 
worship by Lingayatas of images at home of particular 
family deities, which vary according to local customs 
and prevalence of local deities, male or f( male, more 
generally male deities. The answer to the question, 
whether is an image and its worship is image 

worship, is an embhatic no. isfSn is not image or suP* of 
Shiva and worship is not It is Shiva himself 

and its worship is snfnft'UU’ir. We have already noted 
the difference between velwaiusn and arfulrusBi in our 
notes on the texts ( see pp. 20-27 ). There it is stated 
that is not the of the saT« of 

but is the of the the or 

worn or borne in the heart, i. e. residing in the heart. 
The of the devotee is the of krtb. The 

or the Linga in its gross form is himself; 
and the^srw, who is the microcosm of the maorocosmic 
soul, is brought face to face with the by 

In the a?fl#Mr«*rr, on the other hand, the 
is not face to face with the or tbe devotee. 
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H; is merely the representative or image of the that 
is worshipped. In the scheme of philosophy of 
the Lingayat religion, the Linga ( ) and ( the 

devotee of a human being ) are only the twofold mani- 
festations of the in his sportive activity 

called sqiwqie^a'tar, as is said in 

nqiwi ^ feq: I 

aiqxgaite^qfl ftsqa: esUcRa'taJll || 

This is the 3WR form and ^«i is the eq'S^ form 
of vtftri Similarly qn^rra becomes twofold, ‘SRF associ- 
ated with and associated with wr or the 
individual soul. In this way with RT% is the small- 
est possible model or the very abridged form of Shiva 
and his Shakti. The nneRT is, therefore, 
because the Linga and Anga are one and the same ( see 
notes p. 24 ). Linga is threefold (1) niq'«n or Linga the 
ideal corresponding to ( ) of the devotee (2) 
siuiSr or Linga the vital or mental corresponding to 
(3SR5T»I0 of the devotee (3) or Linga the gross or 
physical corresponding to ) of the devotee. isTJsa 

is connected with the s 'SF^n and the Rrqf«n. The devotee 
starts with the ^qr frf of and reaches by stages the 
amfitn and the ‘nqfrfu with the idea of his being a part 
and parcel of through all the stages, though 

cooped up in the human form, therefore, not 

being an image but only a modification of Shiva, is 
Shiva Himself. Hence it is not an image or awfi and 
its worship is not nurtTqiS'iF or image worship. 
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Such a kind of 'J‘nu*rr or mode of worship is Called 
based on the of the or the Divine 

Shaiva scriptures. This corresponds to the remaining 
three modes of worship based on the remaining three 
^t^rs of the Agamas, the thew^wi?, and the 
They are respectively called the the and 

the 

the or the path of servant following the 

master, is the discipline of the W'dTK It consists in the 
search of the lord in the objective .and has for its 
object the disposition of the ancillaries connected with 
his worship under thp’forrn of a material the sing- 
ing of his glories ever and anon and the extention of 
( honour and hospitality) to his genuine servants. 
The or the path of son serving the will of his 

father takes a higher step of worshipping the Lord 
under a mental formed in the mipd in accordance 
with the description in the Kriyapada ( ) of the 
Divine Agamas. In this stage the rites signifioatory 
of the purifioatiou of of the worshipper and the 

symbolical and mental imaging ’of the of the 

same are added on to the externals connected with the 
worship of the Lord under a material The wor- 

shipper behaves towards the Lord as a son does 
towards his father with a combination of reverence 
and affection. The that is contemplated by 

eerashaivism, is pure subjective worship of the Lord. 
Here the Jiva is slowly disentangled from the lusts of 
flesh and its bondage to corruption and joined on to 
the Lord. The Jiva is taught to discern for itself, 
that its inveterate identification of its own self with 
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the vrittis of Ghitta and Indriyas is due to an inherited # 
Y&san^, and that its own station is in the Lord, in 
Whom it lives, moves and has its being. For aohiev- 
fng this end, the whole of the Yogapadas of the Agamas 
is devoted and their practical bearing on the daily 
conduct of the search after God, is fully brought. 
Here the worshipper behaves towards the Lord as an 
associate or a friend. Lastly the U'lnu, the highest 
mode of worship, is the only the next step or stage of 
the Veerashaiva devotee, in which the subjective wor- 
ship of the Lord is further incnlcated in spirit and in 
truth for attaining to the condition of S&yujya or 
S^marasya, in which condition the sense of 1^331 ceases 
to operate, the subject and object become indisting- 
uishable, and the Lord alone is seen in place of His 
pfapanoha that we all see. This is the where the 
devotee deoomes possessed of ufsisurfu. The and 
disciplines arp temporary or wrwfift* and and pw 
disciplines are real or The is a stage 

preparatory to the in which the objective conduct 
of the worshipper in is eliminated. In the 
the worshipper starts with the idea of being similar 
( ) to the Lord and attains Wf which by the U'Uiu 

expands into or as it is called techni- 

cally in Veerashaivism. The goals of the four modes 
are, warn of the unfttii of the of the 

ufuifr, and of the Hence the Ishtalinga is 

not the of the Lord but the Lord himself and 
its worship is not that of suf'C or image worship. 

So far as the image-worship at home of Lingayataa 
is concerned it has no scriptural sanction l)ehind it It is 
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knlereiy aa ithitation of the image worship of other 
Hindus which is universal in India. It is certainly a 
base imitation by the Lingayatas, as there is no necessity for 
image worship when every Lingayata, man and woman and 
child, has ^fibn to be worn and worshipped. The fcRtn is 
given to a child as soon as it is born and it continues to be 
worn and worshipped throughout the life of the child till 
its death; and the is buried with the wearer. To 

lose it is to lose one’s life in the literal sense of the word. 
The author of Lingadh&ranacbandrik& refers to this in 
section VIII of the text on page 42. Thus to seek support 
for the image'worsbip by the Lingayatas, from their present 
practice, is futile, in as much as the custom of image* 
worship is an ezcresence on the Lingayata religion and has 
sapped the life and spirit of the religion. 

( X ) Schools of Shaivism. 

We have traced the history of the development of 
Shaivism from the earliest times to the end of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. We have seen that in ancient 
times the Shaivas formed a sect of men and women, high and 
lowt without the distinction of caste ‘and creed. The pro- 
minent characteristic of the Shaivas from its very inception 
was that they discarded the Vedic form of worship« of 
performing sacrifices to the deities representing the forces 
of nature; and their worship was mainly sHhi and siiurof 
of the deity, the cosmic principle. We now proceed to see 
when the worshippers formed, into a distinct sect, which in 
course of time developed into various sects. A sect is a 
religious body or denomination, in which distinct religious 
doctrines and principles are formulated and which has a 

distinct religious philosophy and common forms of worship 

2-42 . 
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tbM^dititiuguiab one particular sect from Another, either of 
tbe same religion dp another religion. It is rather difficult 
to ’determine the time when Shaivism was reduced to 
definite principles and shape. The philosophy and practice 
of .Shaivism have been set forth in very general terms in 
But in the en9^%?[grqr^ it is found to 
have attained a more definite form. In this Upanishad 
there occur the special technical terms of Shaivism, such as 
^9, and The Upanishad as well enjoins 

that one should undertake the Pdishupata vow which is 
explained in words In the inside of the heart there exists 
tbe .^subtle body, in which there are anger, greed, and 
forgiveness. Destroying the greed, which is the root- 
cauee of human motives, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking. " The form of worship is also laid down 
therein as the meditation on the deity resulting in the 
perception of the deity ( ), the muttering of the w, 

and the application of to the dody. All these are 

common to all different sects that arose later in due course. 
A Sbaiva sect however, is mentioned by Patanjali in 
his P, V. 2-76. He mentions Shiva-Bhagavatas, 

the ascetic devotees of , moving about with iron 

tndent in hand. The date of Patanjali is second century 
Bi C, In a section of Shantiparvan of the Mahabharata, called 
* tbe section ” it is stated that Pashupata is one of 

the five schools of religion. There it is stated that Shiva- 
Shrikantha, the consort of Uma and the Lord of spirits, 
revealed the tenets of th at school. § In the Vayu Purana 

§ Kfirmapurana also says that Lakullsha was an 
avatara of Shiva in chapter 53, The following may be 

qaoted:~ 



( chap. 23 ) and Linga-Purana ( chap, 24 ) it is said that 
Mahesh war. told Brahmadeva that when Vftsudeva, the 
.best of Yadus, would be born of Vasudeva, he would in- 
carnate himself as a Brahmacbarin by the name of Lakulin 
at a place, called K&y&vatara or Kd>y&varohana) and that 
Lakulin would have four pupils of names Kushika, Garga, 
Mitra, and Kaurushyai these would be P&shupatas for their 
following the religion of Pashupati; that they would 
sprinkle their bodies with ashes and would in the end go to 
the world of-Rudra after preaching M&heshwar Yoga. The 
modern Karvan, a town in the Dabhoi Taluka of the 
Baroda State, is the Paurd,nik E[d>y&rohana. The same 
story of Lakulisha’s birth is elaborated in a dialo|;ue 
between ftw and in three chapters called*‘«R<iWRW|W.* 
So also in the Sutras of Uttaramimansa the qigq^KITlf 
is refuted in " qgwunwrat* ( lI-i-37 ), which has been 
interpreted by all commentators as containing the refuta- 
tion of P4sbupata doctrines, in which is maintained 

to be the Lord ( qi^ ) of the cattle ( qg or the universe 
containing the animate and the inanimate creatures }. The 
date of eieiniw is about two centuries B. C. From all this it 
appears that the qi^qei School arose in the second century 
B. C. and that it was founded by Lakulisha, the holder^pf 
or (a club or staff). The doctrines . of this 

w*) 'igti girar; i 

XXX 

gf3r: wg i 

elwwnk srfw'lv 'P ^ n and 

liqnreft (| 



school have been summarized by in<m^ in bis 
under the caption* ' *’ 6y-the<bye it may 

be noted that is considered the last of the 28 in* 

carnations of Shiva, as mentioned by the Puranas, and 
that be had four disciples, as all the 28 incarnations bad 
four disciples each. This conclusion of Lakulisha being 
the founder of the is confirmed by later inscri- 

ptions, which may be briefly stated as follows: — * ‘‘ In an 
inscription in the temple of N4tha near that of Ekalingi, 
14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajptilana, it is stated 
that Shiva became incarnate as a man with a club (Lakula) 
in his hand, in the country of being propitiated by 

^ SageS) Kusbika and others, conversant with the 
F&ahupata Yoga, and using ashes, wearing bark*dress, 
and matted hair, are mentioned. There is another in- 
scription, usually called the Cbitra Frasbasti, which states 
that Shiva became incarnate in the form of Bbatt4raka 
Sbrt-Lakultsba, and dwelt at Kftrobana in the Lfita 
country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils of 
bis names, Kusbika, G&rgya, Kaurosba, and Maitreya for 
the strict performance of the P&sbupata vows, and they 
became the originators of four branches. * Thus Or. Sir 
Bhandarkar says f ** We may, therefore, place the rise of 
the Pfishupata school mentioned in the ( section of 

WfTimtl ), about a century after that of the P4ncbar4tra, 
system, i. e. about the 2nd century B. C. ” Subsequently 
during the first millenium of the Christian era there arose 
different schools or sects of Shaivism. They bold different 
theological and cosmological views and have different 

* Shaivism and Vaisbnsvism pp. 166-167. 

f Shaivism and Vaishnavism, page 166, 
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ireligious practices* The doctrines of the different Schools 
will be sketched later on. But it is not possible to give dates 
except approximate, when the sects arose. Some of 
them are earlier and some are later. But all are earlier 
than the Lingayata religion which comes last of all and 
is an improvement upon all earlier ones. Laknllsha 
PAshupata religion is the first and earliest 8cho<jl that 
assumed a definite denominational form as noticed above. 
All the rest seem to have improved upon the Lakulisha 
Pdishupata doctrines under different names. All the sects have 
the same common name, namely, P^shupata, having 
and the main and central doctrinal principles, common 
to all. The term * “PAshupata” seems to be synonymous 
with “ MAhesbwar ”, derived from Maheshwar, a name 
of Shiva. The term LAknla ”, signifying the Lakulisha 
PAshupata School or sect, founded by Lakulisha, was the 
general name by which all the Sbaiva sects were called. 
This will l)e evident from the following discussion. 

§ “ ^amkara says that the MAhesvaras maintain that 
Pashupati has revealed five topics. ( Br. S II 2.37 ). Thus 
the sects were known by the general name of Mabeavara, 
and Pashupati or the god Shiva was believed to be their 
founder. RAmAnuja under the same siitra, which however 
is numbered 33, speaks of the systems as the “ tenets of 
Pashupati ” Srikanta-SivAcArya calls them the believers in 
the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara or the great god. ” 

* in bis speaks of -Lakulisha PAshu. 

patas and Shaiva Siddhantins as | and 

Kasbmere Shaivas as I and so on. 

• § Shaivism and Vaishnavism, pp. 170-172. 
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** The name Mahesvara ia the old name as is evident from 
the fact that Wema-Eadphises, as noticed above and several 
later princes especially of the V^alabbi dynasty, called them- 
selves M&hesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen 
mentions temples of Mahesvara at which the PSsupatas 
worshipped. It also followes that all these sects were 
known at the same time by the name of Pftsupata sects. 
And the founder of them all was believed tn he the 
god Fasupati. 

‘‘ The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
inscriptions that have been published, the only <lifference 
being that the original teacher is called Lakuli or Laknlisa, 
In one inscription dated 94S A. D, referred to above, it 
is stated that Lakulisa, being afraid that his name and 
doctrines would be forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatba 
Cilluka, This appears to be a general name applicable to 
all systems. In another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is 
called an ornament to the L&kula School and another is 
spoken of as a hand to Lakula. ” This appears to be 
the general name and does not point to a specific sect. In 
the third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvarasuri is spoken of as 
having caused the LSkuIa doctrine ( siddhanta ) to bloom. 
He is called a Naiyayika and Vaishesika. This shows that 
he belonged to the specific PSsupats sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. certain ascetics are called upholders of 
the Likutagama; Samaya is a system based upon works 
of Lakulin, and adherents of E&l&mukhas. Here evidently 
the E&l&mukhas are called Lftkulas, which is the same as 
Pftsupatas. The names of the ascetics mentioned in this 
inscription, end in the word Shakti and Jiya, which appear 
to he eharacteristic of the £&lftmukha sect. Xu a fifth dated 



1188 A. n. Us noticed a grant to NSgaarva-Pandila, who is 
called an upholder of the LAknla system and the names of 
his preceptors in two preceding generations end in the 
suffix Shiva. Nagasiva is praised for eminence in !£gama 
and in Sivatattva. From the ending suffix ^shiva’ in these 
names and the mention of a proficiency in Sgama and in 
Sivatattva, it appears that NSgasiva was a follower of the 
Shaiva SchooU and at the same timey he WS'S a L4kula, or 
PSsupata. A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of 
land to Baminadeva* sou of Nagarasi, the promoter of the 
system based upon the work of Lakulin the suffix r&si is 
found in a great many names of the devotees of Shiva, 
Whether it is a characteristic of a specific sect is not clear 
but it appears that the bearers of it belong to the P&shu- 
pata or the K4l4inukha school, .in a seventh dated 1213 
A. D., a certain religious man is represented as the up- 
holder of the system known by the name of Vagi-Lftkula 
i. e. the system of the learned Lakulin. In an eighth 
dated 1285 A. D., the grantor is called a supporter of the 
new system of Lakulin. This perhaps refers to the later 
school of Lingayatas. ” 

Though discusses and refutes the doctrines of 

only one school under the common appellation of M^he* 
shwar i. e. Lakulisha P4shupata School of Shaivism, on 
the contrary in of wwgfnfi, a disciple of 

ten different sects are mentioned. The leaders of 
these different schools^ says went to to 

establish the superiority of <heir particular schools but 
were defeated in the end by the great philosopher. Thua 
in chap. IV of it is said— iwr: | lilii 

(ijp: I geglr anatirHw: ott, | wii: I- 
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(%<|tirR«l: qigim: I Thus in all there .were six schools 

on account of their practising difEerent rites* In cbnp> V 
two more Schools have been referred to and defeated in 
the end by the Later in chaps. .23 and 24 two 

more sects have been dealt with In the colophon of the 
23rd chapter it is said — I and in that of 
chap. 24 it is said I This last seems to 

be that of the school or the sect of crwry^s. The 

six kinds of Shaivas mentioned in chap. IV seem to have 
belonged to one School, though they differed in their 
religious practices. This is evident from what is said 
about them in the next chapter in words — 

twmgi etc. 

In chap. V two distinct schools have been refuted^ because 
it is said — 35n[s*i: ijirertaw 
yranmwi: I Thus in all meets and defeats in 

discussion five different schools of the Shaivas. But it is not 
possible to identify and name the five sects, as no clue to 
tenets of any particular school has been given in the 
discussion, which is only very general about the superiority 
of Sbivsi to all other gods. However the commentators 
of Shankaracharya’s mention only four Schools or 
sects, namely, |pr, and The third 

is . named as by a renowned com- 

mentator of «^yTi«r. Rdm&uuja and Kesbava Eftsmirin 
mention the same four schools} but they mention K&18- 
mukhas in stead of E&rukasiddhantins. The word 
is probably the sttme as the third of the four pupils 
of Lakulisha, by corruption. It seems, therefore, that in 
course of time the five Schools or sects came to be only 
four, by one of them being absorbed by one of the rest. 
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treats of the principles of . four schools of 
Shaivas in his They are (1) 

(2) hw or (3) a«fS»?R and (4) The last does 

not deserve to be a separate school, as the only 
one thing that is special with the followers . of this 
school, forming their differentia as it were, is that 
they tried to make their body everlasting and 
indestructible by taking a special preparation made of 
mercury. Their object in making the body permanent 
is stated as follows:—* 

^siiq iigwurH«nl^r afiqvgisfigTRT M 

D4im%«ri q®fffq qssg ^qraisraf ?nr w^’frgqwn 

i....awiafliq53ft! uiiTfURq qlnrai squ i 

This attitude of the Siddhas has been explained well 
philosophically by Dr. Y. Y. Bamanan Shastri in the 
following words: — 

t “ The Siddha is emphatic that when a man dies* 
he is already habited in a new body, for the old body 
can fall off only in the presence of a new one; the subtle 
body, of which the gross is th.e natural product and 
appointed protective covering, will not keep from in- 
stinctively habiting itself in a fresh gross body wh^ 
the existing one tends to give out from transmigrational 
stress. The triune natural body of man, formed of impure 
matter ( asuddha-may& ), is divisible into three inter- 
connected vestures, a gross, a subtle, and a super subtle, 
one. The gross vesture is the out growth of the subtle, 
and the subtle that of the super-subtle. The transmi- 

* ( Poona edition ) pages, 202, 203. 

t Cultural Heritage of India, pp. 307, 308, 
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gratioDal circuit, when through, cleanses the substance 
of the triune body of its dross of impurity and also 
unitizes the body by a process of regular reduction and 
telescopement of the less subtle into the more subtle 
vesture. But the riddance of impurity from the unitized 
body, induced by transmigrational cleansing, is but 
artificial* and cannot therefore compare favourably with 
the supernal grade of natural purity characteristic of 
pure matter ( suddha-maya ) out of which impure 
matter has evolved. It may be passingly noted here 
that impure matter is always corruptible just as pure 
matter is always incorruptible. A. special method must 
consequently bo resorted to for bringing the purified 
corruptible matter of asuddha-m&ya completely into 
line with the incorruptible and naturally pure matter 
of suddha*maya, and transubstantiating the former 
into the latter, with a view to freeing the human body 
from the demands made upon it by the scheme of 
animal economy. And for resorting to that special 
method the spontaneous intervention of a true mukta of 
the Siddha-m&rga ( path ) is essential. Till the unitized 
body of asuddba-maya is thus transmuted into one of 
Suddha-maya, bodily death and hence transmigration 
cannot, cease even in the absence of any karmic liability, 
as the asuddha-mSya of the unitized body, however 
cleansed, cannot be rid of its native corruptible quality 
and is therefore directly under the clutches of the laws 
of animal economy. But such transmigration will not 
be long in evidence without the transmigrator’s spiritual 
urge suddenly bringing to him vis-a-vis a real mukta 

of the Siddham&rga, ready to help him further forward 
along the correct track for eschewing bodily death. 
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When, however, the transmutation of the asuddha-mij'S, 
into the suddba-mftya has become an accomplished fact 
under the gracious guidance of the mukta in question, 
the body becomes incorruptible and cannot thereafter 
be faced by death; and life’s innate longing to be freed 
from the thraldom of impure, that is to say, from 
animal limitations and disabilities, including mortal 
agony, receives also its fir?t satisfaction. The body 
incorruptible is named pranava-tanu ( body consisting 
of Aum ) as it draws its ceaseless nourishment from 
sources ambrosial, which keeps it in excellent fitness 
for the purposes for which it is appointed to be used. 
The man with the pranava-tanu is known as jivanmukta, 
being in touch with both the world of impure matter and 
the realm of pure spirit. But his touch with the world 
of impure matter is bound to be only of short duration, 
as he is on his way to permanent spiritual freedom 
( para-raukti ), a state in which we all find him in 
the realm of pure spirit, in a transfigured body of glory 
and power, rid of every point of contact with the world 
of matter, pure and impure. This transfiguration of 
the jivanmukta’s body of suddha-maya into the para- 
mukta’s body of maha-maya, that is to say, into the 
body of glory and power called the jnAna-tanu or 
“ spiritful body ” of the finally redeemed, occurs when* 
at the end of his stay in this world in his pranava-tanu 
for the sole purpose of guiding the spiritually qualified, 
the jivanmukta permanently takes leave of the realm 
of matter, sensible and insensible, pure and impure, 
and suddenly disappears with his body into space in 

broad day-light. Consequently the human body, according 
to the teaching of the Siddha, must in any event be 
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purified and trausmubed and transfigured, and made 
eternally into one with life in the most unoompromising 
sense, if death, which is only another name for the 
separation of life from the body and therefore me- 
tempsychosis is to be prevented; for to speak, as the 
non-Siddha does, of a post-mortem condition as death- 
less sounds like a stultifying, if not mocking, paradox, 
where, by his own showing, life has no co-existent body 
to save from or lose by death-where, in other words, 
the sole objective of the crusade against transmigration 
is wholly missed by reason of the riddance of that very 
body through death, and where again, by his own 
showing, it will be meaningless to think of life, since 
life per se is always deathless. The great work, there- 
fore, that lies before man, the Siddha would over, is so 
to purify his body and sanctify his life, and integrate 
the two into an eternal monad, that body and life 
become one and identical, that is to say, absolutely 
proof against any liability to their mutual sunderance 
known as deatbv” 

Therefore § “ In their aim to render, by varied 
Physio-chemical processes, the human body deathless 
and perpetually alive to the light and shade of the 
sense-world, and capable of weilding the eight standard 
supernatural powers ( siddhis ) of a perfected thauma- 
turge, the N&tha-Siddhas are closely allied to the more 
ancient Baseshwar-Siddhas of the Doab or Antarvedi, 
an order of spagyrists who achieve the same result by 
‘ reverberating ’ ‘ cleansing ’ and ‘ projecting ’ the body 


§ Cultural Heritage of India, page 313, 
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with the help of a special elixir vitae prepared out of 
the blended ens of mica with the ens of mercury. ” 

But this sect seems to have died out in course of 
time, when their theory of in a deathless body 

was convincingly disproved by Allamprabhu of 12th 
century and a contemporary of Basava. The following 
slokas will be found interesting, as they contain the 
disputation of Gorakhanatha and Allamprabhu. 

*Trc^ rfi 9fiy i 

JiPir w w ify^: w 

^ I 

JTfnfttpr ^ irt^^cRni; ii \ ii 

wir qftsrw m ^jjlr Rrftr^ w>i i 

m c«i^ ?r#rsnTr « « h 

^ sclwrrw i 

^ «» »r«rrfir f% sFiwiirg wt •> ’k » 

fnn:»rnRf^?r m «f lu ii 

•w ^%inrr i% Rsg h vs h 

« i w re q R f ^s^rqrmr *rtoTr^lf; i 

jf «»nri>Rr ^35; *• <: 11 

fl sfrf^ f^sTRrlrti: gru^r ii ^ 11 

• wf^«iR5^m-sgi?inaff3r ( Sholapur edition ) chap. X 
60-79. 
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^ 3 ff T gq S t? ^#«TOTSTt «OTtPn!TS»5? ii « 

«i?R«r fi% fi^ 51 5j?nr?5if 5Tdt 5ir% • 

3»t 5ifi[ 55rfpirftT 5ftT (H<nft^»F4 ii « ii 

ffir snp?R«5^?r^i tsx f^^srra i 

gw TO ^ g^f«JT «n?T fSi^ 5r^ ii \n n 

g^f^nonarsi^ i 

5!rf^w?rj5^ w g ^^imni ?:Ttnr ii \\ n 

sir^iV 5TO 5T JTwr s i q g^r fetA^ qr ?T5Tt^ i 

^M«gf«iTTO5rTrwgtsf^5r«T5rgflr?sr5T«n^<T?i ^aii 

% WK5»^: 511 « w 

sr^T^: I 


i^rgiT: q^55ft5!m^gi% fqqRT*!^ sig^F^fqsinii^mi 
5r q:5ifJmr: g gq tt j l^ ^re ^ fS T i wqT^vpn ^ f ^ os ^ i 
5rTOfef5’J^g^f^5r^ 5raf;^fjT ii^^i 

wi5iqT555i5!f5fffifi1i^q1^ ?ft ^5:m5:oraf^iraf^5i^: i 

gmfH ?Tg?rgnTT«r I 

51: TOf^fe[«rf^Sf^ ^ 

5ft5ft It II 


f?5i 5ft5:?iRH!i9f5rTO ^tsunr^ 1 

eh l fq^ T ^q ^f?T^5^Rg ^g5iTilT 5?f 5^51??%% ll^^'t 

^381 ^ 5KW5sg^«n5:TRni5nw«r: 5|55:^5 i%5t i 

TOrra55if^«f5ng gj^ ?r«Nr f ^ ^r nP r ^ iiroii 

^sng^ 5mif wg^f»n5^t^Wr^^5:f^ W i 

^r:5rgiwRr*rwP?rflr«i^g5^ w 5wt wf«ir 

gji: II II 


35JS9I Rfw 

f%^5rf5 i 5 Tqtf% ggf^ ^ywTf ^ 5Frf^ g r q >T 5 : 5 i; 5 : TO5 : ir^h 
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% s*rf >3p«rt^*T <?rsi^fl5?rj ftwsrr sr^^ iir^ii 

g Ti «4^ gfi[% 5npr *i5i*Tfr?f «prflRK*tw; i 

gf rg ri ^a afg«T^a «Ri^*a<«ij 55rai5«if^«»ft^»T ii ?.« n 

jTs^^TwiwnR ST %%^%feTg55r ?T5ftft?«^«n Ti^flr 

3?!^ SR^ST si^: I 

ST lRTTSI«IT?ft «T3rf^ ST5?4 %^f?IJTf^dM<l|T|?r- 

’Tifew II II 


^ ^?ri^r«iT f^flTTTTQsf^ i 

^ W*T?r *Tmf«I^ II Vti II 

sftT^nro 3^5 5^ ^T^ssiTST: ^ TTiftsT^Rr ^ttRt msn i 
TTsr% snra^^Tsn g» g ct^ agflr- 

'^V»H 


TRsnf^iT^flr sT^r i^ s Tffr ^g rsT T ^sr^Rr ?i^ ^ 

1 

%^5s^rn^?ft TTwRr JiRi%rg«: srowr gsTc^qins sftsft :i<cti 
«tV 3TTf^?TW Jiw sRT^of^f^T^ ^5 smnrRrsTf^fl^srs^Tr^ i 

SOT 5i %f|r- 


^ sTJrnTO^ ^ssft^Tw ^ssfirf^ Tirqftfjfj qqitT i 

3csw«i ^ T^rg^sidii^ ^ ftr^sT^^Tnss^ ii^oii 


The KAldmukhas and K^j&Iikas were also two 
different sects of Pflshupatas. Dr. Sir R. G-. Bhandarkar 
identifies the K41dmukhas with the flfw^ws on the 
authority of Shivapurana ( see his “ Shaivism and 
Vaishnavism ” page 18 1 ). But this goes against the 
classification made by a Jain author of 

«g^si. He says} — ^fT ^ »? user | , 


8rRr^«?T«^tftJigi2iJitfq4rf?|5T: i 

Tgraqfrqsi: ii 



%fi: qig^ailr^ *«wa«iuw«n i 
5*ii: wargw wt aqiwmil 
From this it seems that it is not ««i5«ts that were 
ircitnqn: but it is rather the «<Trr^^s or skullmen. To 
identify Kapalikas with the *nma’?us we have the autho- 
rity of Jagaddhara who explains that Mah^vratadharas 
are K^p^likas in his commentary on MfklatimMhava, 
act I. The E4I^mukhas are hardly distinguishable from 
Kftp&likas. But they are surely a subdivision of P4shu- 
patas like the K4p41ikas; for we have the authority 
of and to substantiate this. Says 

(qrg<a<?eiig«rr<oi: ) wiai: «isig«T: 

qi^qcii: i ( sfi >««'-» II-‘2-35 ). So also the %ii*Tqr8 

sometimes divide Shaivas into Shalva, P^shupata, 
Somasiddhanta, and lAkula ( liq qigis aif«j ) 

and in other places they divide Shaivas into Sbaiva, 
F^hupata, K^p^lika and E^lamukha. This seems 

probably the arrangement in order of superiority. In the 
above classification the first three sects are identical in 
both oases. But we learn from of that 

E4p&likas are Somasiddbantins. Thus K^l^mukhas 
were a separate sect. § “ The Ealamukhas appear to 
be so called because they marked their forehead with a 
black streak, and they are said to be born of and 
parents. ” 

The E^p^li&as seem to be very ancient as they are 
mentioned in the Maitri Upanishad ( f fqt 

«Tq!i«!!»: ) They have rites as revolting as 
those of E&l&mukhas. Bamanuja briefly states about 


§ Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. II, page ‘J6. 
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the^ Sbaiya sects in his commentary on the Br^ma- 
4 sAtra (11-2*36 ).as follows:— 

^qwsn^iWl«ra>ejj% I ayiiaig9iT^«r*J3f^«rr: wwi: cnngsn: qigfnr: 
I et %% affs^arr ttftwgi^iwSrvnwawwart ^ 

I PrfJj^wwsi^^ww w qgq^HRRWti i a«n. f3i:«w««wai^ 
I jjqrg: wirai: i 

gft«iq|awr?: ’ngwftwrw: | 
narreawanwR «irRi i 

4fe«t w f^^ini^: I 

aiw #R«fta R u 

3frf^|fta^?f5 a »iai w <tJi% I fsnft I 
a«rr ^Rrg^r eif^ «<iR<?r!r’$i«T<i9a!^iifiiRa(si«ai«3v«vigtt> 
5»»wn*ffl Wf?^<I?rrf^«ifil[«rg'i^Rat«!'aaew<iiif»!W^ I W<J%W 
aiar %w ^ ipw% I wr« »iwii ^arafteit^ w nftv Wralg | bw 
f^^I^RRRpr Bm'asiift BWW«RT(?I I i 
Jtwpfr BB/& ?rnRi.i 

aemw BBBi^irR aif^sSaRi an*R: n ^ i 

Krishnamishra in his introduces a K4p^ 

lika, as a character in the drama, who describes himself 
and his practices as follows:— 

W^TRBl^ft I 

q^aiFt^ ^Rt3iqg«^gqf I 
suif^SBI fJ?5|qTVwftlI«B.II 

•ft I 

B*tt BHWiwBitTBSiiqr^B b: «nwr i 
arsflt B; || 


2-44 



This is which has been ezpUined by the 

commentator of as follows:— ef|e: ibi: | 

wr «rnhif ef %«t% nflas 

irN& trt 3fiK: I gi%^i «pil*rt^ 

I sn^r «r4i3qR<n9<fb I 

ew smfct i ai?«s«w 

f^erammin: | The description of the sect, 

as found in is quite similar. And Shankar&cb&rya 

dismisses them as an incorrigible set of Shaivas. It is 
certain that this sect freely indulged in human sacrifices, 
as may be known from l!lftlatimd.dhava of where a 

KftpdJika was attempting to sacrifice M&lati for attaining 
also describes in bis the 

preparations made for two human sacrifices, for which two 
pretty little children were decoyed and taken to the altar 
but fortunately saved from the catastrophe. So also in 
a graphic description has been given of how 
the intrepid king was being decoyed into being 
sacrificed and bow he was ultimately saved by the kcTW. 

The Kapalikas and Kalamukbas seem to be very 
ancient sects of ascetics of an extreme form. In the beginn- 
ing they must have renounced the world for attaining 
liberation and practised an extreme form of ascetic life. 
But as such an extreme form of asceticism is impossible 
for ordinary people a number of hypocrites must have 
begun to lead a disgraceful life which ultimately proved 
ruinous to their sect. In the name of religion they led a 
bad life of ease and pleasure* They put on a garb of 
Shivabbaktas for their selfish ends, and by the inequity of 
their lives they aroused social opprobrium* These 
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misinterpretations of ascetic life and wrong teachings 
afforded ease and- pleasure, indulgence in flesh food, 
drinking liquor and promiscuous intercourse. And 
at a time when Buddha and Mahd.vtra successfully and 
effectively preached the principle of sifl[nT or non-injury, 
the Vaidikas were forced to give up flesh and liquor. Still 
some people with a taste for lower passions, not finding 
the surroundings congenial to their tastes, might have 
turned renegades and joined the ranks of the vulgar K4p&- 
likas or low class Shaivas. However it could not he 
expected that such a state of moral depravity attended 
with conduct and life unfit for any society could be tolerated 
by others, and in the long run by the saner members of 
the sects themselves. Tbeyi therefore, set themselves to 
cleanse their path of the filth and evolve a system of phi- 
losophy and a line of pure conduct* In this newly evolved 
Shaivism) also known as i^uddba Shaivism, none of the 
evils complained of are met with. Those that persisted 
in it, the K&p41as and the K&I&mukbas, have gone to the 
wall in the contest and are lost for ever. Thus it seems 
that by the time that M4dbav4cb&rya lived tbe vulgar sects 
ceased o exist and there remained only three schools of 
Shaivas whose doctrines have been sketched by him in bis 

(1) Tbe followers of Nakulisba ( Lakulisba )P&sbopata 
School maintain five categories, as noted by in 

his commentary on Brahmasfitra ( 11-2-37 ), viz. 

( cause ), ( effect ), ^ ( ritual ), #r ( union ), and 

( end of pain ). is the Being who is endowed 
with tbe powers of creation preservation and destruction, 
the I^rd Parameshwar, Ganak&rik4 ( Gaik war’s Oriental 



SSiA' 'XV,' piig;e ll ) describes as foIlovr8:-»^ijrf<||{l^- 

’BW) <w*nir5% , <Ei*i wiwnBW j 

«fni?7 or, 

1^: ^nfif^f^ wpr^3R5?^ ^31^- 

«rBrc^, tnB^^rBwWfrrr# 
^PB^. «hRiwr*rFir «Bi 4^ i i q w^ Rr 

^«ir 

^ftr5Sro«4V*II%*W^?# B55*nT«Rr^, 

^f^4j5f^*i*ic9, M*afwwiR#rawr^: 

3«HraFitK^ infts*w«4, 

^ :BW B j4<w r d« ngr q [?4 ^5c?4r, q^ft q R r a ypi m ^gt ^ 

i bjw «T»ra?rj Pbr- 

9«(R^I His attributes are Juinasbakti and Kriy&shakti, 
which are eternally with him, not as are acquired after 
a stage by the perfected human souls. 


These P&shupatas, believe also in the divine dispensa- 
tion, which need not be based on the good or evil Karma 
of the soul «EII^?#) In this 

respect they differ from all other schools of philosophy. 
In all other systems of philosophy a is defined as that 
which follows a «n«l or cause; but these Pashupatas call 
all dependent objects as effects or qI «i 4 ). In 

conformity with this definition of 9r4, they bring sfNltar 
or Pashuy which they admit as eternal, under the category 
of beceause it is dependent on Paramd.t,man or Pati. 
This «H1 is of three kinds ( <t^«i i^sn ««sr ). 

|s cognitiop- is all the inanintdite creation dependent 
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on animate beings or individual souls 

<6AT ). is the individual soul that is bound 

by fetters. 

Vidhi ( Ww ) or the rules of conduct of these Pashu- 
patas is the most interesting part of their religion. Bathing 
their bodies thrice a day in ashes, lying down on ashes, 
making noise like ahA>, ahiiL, singing loudly the praises of 
their god, dancing either according to the science of danc- 
ing or in any manner, curling the tongue and roaring like 
bulls, — This, noise is called “ hudukk^ra, " making prostra-* 

tions and circumarnbulation, repeating the names of Shiva, 
all these constitute their daily chary^ or observances. But 

these strange acts are strictly forbidden to be practised 
in places where there are other persons present. Besides 
these the P&shupatas are advised to behave actually like 
mad men. Thus for instance, pretending to be asleep 
when not actually sleeping, begging for food, shaking 
limbs as if attacked by paralysis, walking like one with 
rheumatic pain in his legs or like a lame man, exhibiting 
signs of lust at the sight of women, doing other acts 
befitting lunatics such as making meaningless noise-tbese 
are enjoined upon the P&shupatas, ' To get rid of fastidi- 
ousness, they are enjoined to beg for food, eat the remnants 
of the dishes of others and do similar objectionable acts. 
The five false lunatic acts are called And their 

purpose is stated in Ganakd.rik& ( page 19 ) as — {%§ siqiim- 

Yoga ( ) or the union of the 
soul with Pati, may be attained in two w&ys. In the first, 
it is attained through, srr, and other q>q*ts. While in 
the second by strictly exercising control over the senses. 
By this Yoga- of two kinds of ^ can be obtained. 
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or the end of pain is the fifth category and is of 
two kinds aitnc and srsRi|%. The latter is the absolute 
freedom from pain. The possession of and 

is called Perception of even the most minute 

and the most distant matters, hearing of every kind of 
sound, being well versed in all shastras, the possession 
of these and similar powers is called The accomp- 

lishment of every object, quickly assuming every form 
according to one’s own desire, is known as 
' ( 2 ) The second School of Shaivism is the Mdbeshwar or 
Siddb&nta school of Southern India i. e. the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is intimately allied to the Sb&kta school and 
has not been attributed to any prophet as its founder. It 
is> therefore, a gradual evolution of the tenets of the Agamas 
on which it is based. The 28 Agamas, Shivagamas, are 
the source of Shaiva philosophy; but it has been explained 
elaborately by § Nilakantha or Shrlkantha in his comment- 
ary on the Brahmasutras on Shaiva lines ( usually called 
the Shaiva Visbishtadwaita ) and in a voluminous Tamil 
literaure of the last fifteen centuries. This Shaiva school is* 
the living system which exercises at the present day a 

§ K. Subramania Pillai, does not agree with this. He 
says in bis Metaphysics of Shaiva Siddhanta system ” 
page 21 —§ **In the Saivaites group, (Akam) the Sbivadwaita 
doctrine has been influenced by monistic views, and its 
best exposition is by Sbrikantha who is a great comment- 
ator on Brahmasutras. This creed should not be mistaken 
for the Siddhanta system which has its origin in Tantric 
literature. ” Nallaswami Pillai and others hold that 
Sbrikantha is an exponent of Shaiva Siddhanta. 

* Pope’s Tirnvftsagam, pp. IX and LXX IV, 


marvellous power over the' minds of the great majority 
of Tamil people ” and it is * the most elaborate, influential, 
and undoubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of all the 
religions of India. ” 

This school maintains three categories, which are the 
three ultimates and have been lucidly explained in the 
of an grTiwti of These categories 

or ultimates are ^l) tfilf (2) qg and (3) qro. The whole 
position of the school is compressed into one verse: — 

qrnwfci: i 

nw ai? ga: 

And this verse forms the basis or starting point of 
M&dhavd.cbd.rya’s discussion of this School in bis 
qRt is Shiva f “ Who is without beginning* free from 
defects. He is alUdoing and all-wise and removes the 
meshes of bonds that enshroud the individual soul ( sfjq or 
qg ). * His acts are five ( q^f^irr^r ) § " creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction of the universe, obscuration ( 
and extending grace ( aai^ ) to or liberation ( of the 
individual soul ) through the agency of fruit-bearing 
actions. Moreover § The creator of the universe must 
be self-existing; otherwise there will be a regressns ad 
infinitum and there will be no cause of final release. The 
essence of consciousness ( ) is the act of seeing exist- 
ing in the Atma at all times and on all sides; because we 
learn that it is perfect in the liberated souls. Though it 
exists it is not manifested ( on the bond souls )| hence it 
may be inferred that it is obscured. . It is under the 
control of one whose powers are not obscured (i. e. the qf^) 


* Pope’s Tirnvdsagam* pp. IX and LXX iV. 

f yhtnrq II-l. § 11-3 to 7» 
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until the liberation ( o( the is effected ). The meshes 
of bonds (<n5rsF5i ) are of four kinds* the enveloping ( 
the will of the Lord, ( ), and the work of 
Their names declare their nature. ” The or the 

characteristics of the Lord ( ) are stated by the Agama 
as follows. § “ Because the body and other things are 
obviously of the nature of products, we can infer that 
there exists their Maker different from them. Being not 
limited by time He is eternal; being not confined to a 
particular locality He is all-pervading. He has the power 
of creating gradually or simultaneously. ( 
because creation is both gradual or simultaneous. He 
possesses the instrument of action, because ( it is seen that ) 
no action can be done without an instrument. And because 
all work has been without a beginning, the instrument 
cannot be adventitious. This instrument (of the Lord) 
is nothing else than Shakti which is not unconscious but 
conscious. She, though one, appears infinite in cogntion 
and activity on account of the infinite number of objects 
( with which she is concerned). The action of creation (ete. 
is not the result of ) the seed ( of Karma ) or of sfra or 
of the individual soul; thus it is of the ever free Mahesha 
that remains’ ” J Action is always possible only in the 
case of beings having bodies like us. The Lord, therefore, 
must have a body like ours. But His body is not like ours, 
as it is free from all taints. His body is composed of 
Shakti. It is composed of five Mantras that subserve His 
five actions ’ f “ He is all-knowing, being the maker of 
all; because it is a well established principle that he alone 
can do a thing that knows the means (of doning the thing), 
the constituents of the t hing and their results. ” 

§ Ibid. ‘ 11-7, 8. t iWd. V-IS. 
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The second category or the second ultimate is *13 
or cattle that is owned by or subject to the Lord ( )• 
<T3 is or the individual soul. 

4S*‘ i He is characterized by cognition>action ( ) 

obstructed by limitations. Pashns are eternal and 
all-pervading and become Shivas when the limitations 
and fetters are removed. They are of three kinds 
(1) (2) (3) and The three have 

been described by in his as follows:— 

%iiT | 

fkefla: || 

That is, the first is beset only by aaa, described as — 

deeds of the individual souls and the impression 
produced by the deeds, aiai is the material cause, 
described as— tw *naira?f i aa^i^- 

F4sha is the third category and is of four kinds. 
413^ in his says that there are five kinds of 

aw ( 3?TOaw4apflqti^auaua?aRaaBawa'a*a€: uurO gaa: i aifaqa 

maintains that awis are four: — 

aiaFiaaafiTai: sei aii aq«^ | 

ai^qihXwf^%asraug?^fr vFai li 

later on reduces them to four only in words — 
?iawatqRa«: ar^i aufqwaWiaaaawajs^aua.it’JaVa*? 
uaqwq:.aw 

According to this school the three, iba, sf'v, and 
ataf ( i. e. a(h, ag and aw ) are eternal. The creation is 
intended for the good of the individual souls that they 

* Sholapur edition, page 5. t Ibid. 7 

2-46 
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may have ah opportunity to attain salvation by follow- 
ing the prescribed paths to salvation. Thus it is said 
by I The com-! 

mentary on the line runs as — nls# 
Oi^l= aw *flHinr4 -1 ^9,wr?ffw iiaMrPH^fflan^^^sqiqK; 

is the efficient cause; his «>i%8 (5^3r, etc.) 

are the instrumental cause; and is the maternal 
cause. The creation takes place in accordance with 
the will of the Lord, giving rise to 36 principles or 
as in the following table. ( See pp. 255, 256 ). 

Of these 36 a«fs the five, from to arc 

called or the pure road; the next six from ni*n to 

are called the pure and impure; and the 

remaining 25 from to are called or fehe 

impure road. 

Besides the three ( as stated in 

the table above) there are three more s, namely* 
61 ^®f(s, 81 'I4'S, 11 nws. In all they are six af^f^Ls ( 
erei, gqj?, ) forming the Each preceding 

one is dependent on each following one ( qi^r is depend* 
ent on Ucf and so on). Thus they all are interconnected,- 
We merely state the without explaining them 

fully for want of space. 

Cqri is the only and the most important religious 
sacrament The 3^ or preceptor initiates or 

introduces the disciple into the principles of the 
religion, explains the philosophy, and teaches the path 
of attaining ni^,. which is as is said by — 

f%<* 4) niqr'- 36 ). The 

path to is of four kinds, i^q', qln, and 

{ 27 . 
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KalS'S. 

Tatvas. 

No. of 

Rhnv:ii)fi» 

• 1 


1. 

(Shuddha-tatvas) 


sa 





¥ 

ol 


' 1. 

8hivatatva 

10 

k 


. ‘2. 

Shakti-tatva 

5 

1 



Total.... 

15 

1 

• t~4 

4^ 


3. 

Sadasivatatva .... 

1 

'^4 

-a c3 


4. 

Isvaratatva 

8 

CO 












5. 

Shuddhavidyatatva 

9 




Total-— 

_18 

j 


ii. 

(Shiidhasiiddhatatvas) .... 


iS ! 


G. 

Maya 

8 



7. 

Kala 

2 

IC3 

>> 


8. 

Kala 

2 

TS 
• ^ 


‘ 9. 

Vidya — 

2 

P> 


10. 

Niyabi ... 

2 


1 

{ 

j 

V. 

■Rag. 1 , .... •••• .... 1 

1 

,5 


12. 

Pui’usha I 

_ 6 




Total— 

”27 

»c3 


iii. 

j 

(Asuddhatatvas) 


43 

09 


13. 

Prakrit! 

8 

:a 

1 




>-• cQ 

Ph ^ 


14. 

Buddhi — , 

1 

8 

w 

* 

15. 

AhankSra — • i 

1 



(c) NivrittikalS. (b) Pratishth&bala. 
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Ealfts. 


Tatvas. 


T^o.of 

Bhuvaiias 


ri6. 

Manas 



17. 

Srotra 



18. 

Tvak 

• 

1 

19. 

Chakshus 


20. 

Jihvi 



21. 

N&sik& 

r 

1 


22. 

vak 


23. 

Pani 

1 


24. 

Pada 

i 

1 

25. 

Payu 

1 

i 


26. 

Upastha 


27. 

Sbabda 

r 

1 


28. 

Sparta 


29. 

Bupa 

] 

6 

30. 

Basa 



131. 

Gandha 

[ 


r32. 

!Eka.4a 

• •• 

8 

33. 

Vayu 

• • • 

8 

34. 

Tejas 

• • • 

8 

.35. 

Jala 

• ■ • 

6 



Total... 

56 

36. 

Prithvi 

... 

108 


Grand Total... 


224 


The 86 principles have also been arranged as in the 
accompanying table facing this page. 
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And they have been treated elaborately in the four 
quarters ( W: ) of the Agamas. Beaders will have an 
idea of these paths from the description given of them 
incidentally in connection with the Na>yan&rs in a previ 7 
ous section. So also they have been described in a later 
section, the section on “ <nf%n and the image worship.” 
(3) The third school of Shaivism is w school of 
Eashmere. It was founded by *93^ in the ninth 
century A. D. after, it is said, he found the Shivas^tras 
lying under a huge stone, of which he was apprised by 
Lord Shiva in a dream. The Shivashtras are the first 
and the most authoritative groundwork of the school; 
and they purport to summarise the teaching of the 
Agamas. Subsequently there rose various works by 
difierent authors of note and authority, the author 
of and wi^g^r, the author of and d?n*>rr, 

being the most prominent among them. 

Shiva according to this school is the ultimate and 
the highest principle, f is the throbbing or spontaneous 
vibration ( ) of or or and is the 
cause of all cosmic processes. . 

The philosophy of this school does not differ much 
from that of above, except in one respect that forms 
the fundamental and the vital point of difference, namely, 
in respect of oi^t. URir, in the case of this school, is 
the as is said * “ This w, as will be seen 

presently, is what may be called a force, namely, of 
obscuration, and therefore, as a force or Shakti, is and 
can be, but an aspect of the Divine Shakti. Its chiei 
function is to obscure and thereby limit the experience 

* Eashmere Shaivism by J. C. Chatterji, page 76. 
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in regard to the true nature of what is experienced and 
experienoer himself. * is thus 
And it is not the tliird eternal ultimate, the material 
cause of the universe, as maintained by the second 
school. ' The chief difference between the two schools 
thus lies in metaphysics. The Kashmere school st resses 
and insists on (1) the active aspect of the 
(2) and the unreality of a substratum? the material 
cause, of the universe apart from Shiva. 

Creation of the universe with all its countless 
variety of objects is only the manifestation of a power 
of the Almighty, as is said— vr^rieTi afi?!TcT- 

5Tn^i5fliir page 3. ). So also in his 

says — 

II I. 2. ) 

This manifestation is called or and is 

real and not an illusion as maintained by the school of 
Shankaracharya. v Univeisc is, therefore, only an 
expansion of the power of More will be said 

.about this aspect of wliile will be 

dealt with. 

The idea of also naturally differs from that of 
the previous school, or, ( as it is called, 

is and not The individual soul, when it gets 

free from the tliree taints ( ^,r4qg, and urtoh ), 

becomes completely at-onc with from whom it is 

separ.ated by th( working of the 

The individual soul, therefore, has to strive to bo 
free from the throe taints to attain recognition that he 



is Shiva Himself. The discipline prescribed by this 
school is called which k-s, hence, only the 

of the methods of attaining and is only esoteric 
to moans the unbroken recognition of 

man’s essential identity with Earlier writers laid 

stress on the W aspect of God and treated the discipline 
of as esoteric. But as the tradition of 

was getting lost, the later writers emphasised the 
discipline and did not treat much of Ff? or 
There is, therefore, no ditfcrence between the 
and agir»T|i(5T;^, so as to bo called two schools. And it 
is a mistake that some scholars should hold the two 
aspects as two different schools. 

is, in this school, as much necessary for attain- 
ing JTi^, as in the case of all Shaiva schools. 

Before we proceed to the next section wc may 
note that Shaivism and Shliktisin are intimately related 
to each other. The one great and important difference 
between them is that Shiva is the highest deity of 
Shaivas and Shakti is subordin{iJ;o to him and serves 
His behests, and is inseparably connected with him. 
While in ShA.ktism Shakti predominates over Shiva, 
who is considered quite helpless unless energised by 
Shakti. So also both Shaivism and Sh^ktism differ 
widely in religious rites and rituals that are the way 
for devotees to attain Moksha, though the underlying 
principles are the same. The points of intimate 
relation are: — 

(1) They are based on scriptures that are said to 
have been delivered by Shiva to His consort, Parvati. 
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(2) They have the same 36 principles common to 
both and the process of evolution of the principles is 
the same. 

(3) Bhakti and Yoga form the common features of 
ritualism of both, though Yoga is more stressed in 
Sh&ktism to rouse Shakti from her static condition and 
raise her to the ultimate end ‘moksha’. 

(4) Diksha is the most important and the only dwi 
in both. 

(5) The idea of ‘moksha/ the ultimate union or at- 
one>ment with the ultimate ‘chit,’ is the same. And 
both schools are monistic schools. 

Though Shakii is given predominant position in 
Sh4ktism, it is at the same time said that the relation 
between Sbiva, the possessor of Shakti, and Shakti her- 
self is one of identity. The one cannot be without the 
other, as fire cannot be without heat and the moon 
without beams. The attempt to indentify Shakti with 
woman is an error. Shiva is commonly said to be the 
male principle and Shakti the female principle. As a 
matter of fact they are neither male nor female nor 
neuter. The man who worships the wisdom aspect of 
Beality, commonly called the male principle, is a Shaiva; 
and he who worships the power aspect, or the female 
aspect, is called a Sh&kta. The worshipper of Shiva 
worships Him as the benign ruler of the universe; 
while the worshipper of Shakti worships the principle 
of activity or energy that pervades the universe. 
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Xl The rise of the Lingayat Religion and its founder. 

Now we come to the most knotty and intricate question 
of determining the time that Lingayatism was founded and 
the Prophet that founded it. The question has not been 
tried till now historically; and certain things have been 
taken for granted, which have made confusion worse con* 
founded. The things taken for granted are based on some 
hollow tradition and banded down from generation to gen- 
eration, so that they have become a kind of gospel truth, 
too sacrosanct to be touched. But if truth traced histori- 
cally is to be respected more than tradition, that is often 
fictitious and baseless, it is necessary to determine the truth 
historically. We are aware that we tread on a dangerous 
ground, indeed, but truth impels us to attempt the task 
unmindful of dangers and difficulties. 

The things banded down traditionally are (1) that the 
Lingayat religion was founded long ago by the five great 
prophets ( ), namely, Revan^r&dbya or Rewanasi- 
ddha, Marul&rd.dbya or Marulasbiddba, Ekor&m&r&dhya, 
Pandit&r^dhya, and Vishw&r^dbya (2) that they rose out 
of the five great of Kollip&ki ( Baleballi or Bale* 

hounur ), Mysore state, Ujjani, Bellary district, Himavat 
Ked^ar, Sbrishail Mallikarjuna, and Kashi or Benares, 
under different names in different yugas or ages as follows: 

tl 


2-46 



?f*n ’r I 

«5HW: tN^Urrf^f^: II 

wf \ 

«N%i«a?c^i: II 
sf^Jimi^ g»w^ elw: | 

'T’^wXt feign qnnuTifq sqqr: i 
f|qn!r«f f^qnsr^Rn: l 
efqqqsTjq BRtrqf qnnrnTft wV: ii 
5ra^[ fseftnf : I 

t II 

4%% qn nraiPf nqqi: || 
n^a%fiwg : q^et^ewr | 

^ slnii: fat qnrf-iR^r: || 

( see qnrarqqnnicqi^qfioin ). 

The above is from gqntnmn, which professes to trace 
the origin of the Acharyas to the five faces of q^nftrq. 
But the ^ingqinq tells the origin of the Acharyas as 
follows;— aq^nifir ni^«r *zg tiR^srann i 
«ftfl5[qiir^5w €ff^if%g?l^i*t u 
^^^T^niRqqqrqra: i 

n?Ti> || 

Rii[5ii'iniaRn l 

nffef i^srfSntT; ii 

gjqq qi^fn^ (SRr«: | 

wnifqgti^ ^wnim^nfantr: n 
g^nw« asRwqra^ flnra^ i 
fi^qt fir^iTti«qqq 4*iq: ii 

wn sllwifttw$% *m niw I 
T?cr gnn 3 «% g qnwwii nnii^f^r n 
nn n 
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. It can be easily seen how the two Agamas differ and 
contradict; and the contradiction cannot be removed, unless 
we suppose that the five ( we cannot understand 

why and how only those ) represent the five faces of Shiva. 
Now we have to see from the data available at present 
whether and how far this is the truth; and if it does not 
stand historically we must determine who founded it 
and when. 

The first and a very authoritative work in Sanskrit on 
Lingayatism is This is the first work, because it 

does not refer to any work except § and and 

the Agamas; while this work has been referred to and quoted 
in authority by almost all the Sans, books now available . 
It professes to narrate the dialogue between Renukftcb^rya 
or Revanasiddba, the prophet, and Agastya, to whom the 
prophet reveals a part of philosophy. It is in verses of 
simple metre except those in different metres coming 
at the end of every chapter ( ). Most of the verses 

have notes prefixed to them, explantory of the subject 
matter of the verses. The author is Shivayogi ( 

). In the first chap, the author gives some 
account of the line of Acb^ryas to which he belongs. In 
chapters II-IV he states how Veerashaiva or Lingayat 
religion came to be preached and promulgated in the world. 
And in the remaining chapters the 10 1 ?*rais or steps, that 
are but the elaboration of are explained. It is 

said that Renuka, one of the Pramathas or divine at- 
tendants of Shiva once committed an indiscretion of 
violating the order of precedence in his eagerness to 
receive the siQi<c of Shiva in the divine assembly in 

§ The two works are on Shaivism in general, 
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Kailas. Shiva did not like the precedence of D4ruka being 
superseded by Benuka. He, therefore, cursed Renuka 
that he be born as a human being in the world. Renuka 
repented and begged forgiveness of Shiva) who thereon 
relented and modified the curse that Renuka might regain 
bis position in the divine order of the !T(r<Trs after preaching 
and promulgating the Veerashaiva faith. Thereafter Renuka 
is said to have risen out of the Linga ( ) at Kollipaki 
in Telangana or Telgu country, as recorded in the verse — 

Kollipaki is the modern Balehonnur, Mysore State, 
and cannot be otherwise, as it is a well known pontifical 
seat or Math of Renukich&rya or Revan&r&dbya and bis 
successors. Again this Renuk4.ch4rya is identical with 
Revanasiddba as will be evident from the following: — 

5rl?i«ir ar'VF | lV-38. 

Thus Renuk&cb4rya, Revansiddba, and RevanfirS,dhya are 
one and the same. If the five Ach&ryas were the founders 
of the religion) is it not strange that the book should 
mention Renuka or Revanasiddha alone as having descended 
to the earth and founded the religion to the exclusion of 
other Acb4ryd>s ? This is quite uniinderstandable. 

Moreover the attempts of the author at making 
Renuka or Rev'anasiddba as the founder of the religion 
are quite ill-disguised and unsuccessful; because the Renuka 
of the book is none other than the author himself, as may 
ba unmistakably known from the colophons subjoined to 
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every chap, excep.t the * first. They are— 

( 1 ) JTW I 

I 

( 3 ) sTK% 5 f<ii%etrir^r ^g«R? 9 i^^ 5 r 5 i€^lf sir 

I 

( 4 ) fRr «fl€n%q«i^f5t^^q fti5f3i%«rRofr »iqRq% 

|*l?si«iqe*ir SIR q^n: «*nH: | 

( 5 ) f« 5 t?lftl«R'^t 5 ^«RWlfii»I* 

^ifliaestr sir «eiH: | 

( 6 ) snq^waii^oir feq^ifirqrsrr a"fla ^Kt>qwRsi4s> 
ft^ei^i^Rsft sTOf«i^ f^»Cciwifr«riwsa^r sir enq- 

qqin: i 

( 7 ) ffiiq^wswftpiir i%q^ifJiqi 5 if ft^fe^lRrr- 

q^f qqfiw% q=qi«ji(f3iqqq*^i ^r siKRqfi*^?: i 

( 8 ) «flq^a 3 if|i<iir ^ 5 «r=sir^ 

fh5f?lfiRlR<q| Rlt^WR 5R(%q«»Sqsfi RR siqqqftv#^: 
rrih: I 

( 9 ) ff^ Miqz^wswiiliqr f^^ii^Risn «®fl!t flreftn- 

f«Rnqqtqr^W?qsiqr%«Rq55qq%si[ff^^jiqRx|i^: I 

( 10 ) 9% «fRa^waR%Ri RRRi^siiVr ij^Risi'q s'sfR 

ftiRiRRiseii^: RHRR^qaqqqrsirHSBF^^frqqR^S^: rrih.’I 

III the same way all the remaining chapters have 
identical colophons except in respect of the subject-matter 
treated in a chapter. It will be seen from the colophons 
how gradually the author goes on telling something more 

* The Sholapur edition of the book has no colophon 
at the end of the first chap. But the manuscript copy in 
the Madras Oriental Library has the colophon as follows :- 
<Ri tRSBR^eqi^ f^wtiili^q^i e^qsqt^lsBrqtWi snq 

qqq; qft^: I 
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and more aboat himself and from chapters IX-XXI he 
identifies himself with Renuka. It is irrefutable and 
makes it quite evident that Renuka was none other than 
the author himself. Very funnily the author takes him- 
self back to the times of Bibhisbana, the brother of the 

Dravidian king, RAiVana. For it is said in the last chapter 
that Renuka goes on a tour to Lanka and instals three 
crores of Lingas there. The relevant verses of the 

event are;— | 

were f| || ^* II 

WftjB ««?ialsR II II 

| 

II n 

^ wi II \\\\ 

3 f^*ner eig I 

3 f^.»TRr 11 II 

?wi «i 3 wr ?r?r II ^<5 ii 

gnqiiOTf^»iRt 1 

sraBpq iM*. II 

(iintifksrqiESi? gnqtwiqjfrftal | 

im« 11 

na Mi 11 

'Has: I 

tdifil afila«nq flitr »Mqra«: II ii 

tur d3ffl%R*f «fl8w^f^l5^ I 

3 l 

f^wrai^’CT'ir wiftd ?r>i MX II 



It is very difficult to understand how this event of 
the first magnitude has not been recorded in the R&md>yana, 
if it were a fact, specially when it is seen that very minor 
incidents of Bibhishana’s life have been recorded therein. 
It is passing strange that this event should be omitted in 
that great work. It is quite obvions that the author wants 
to show that Veerashaivism -is very ancient, being founded 
during the times of Bibhlshana by Renuka in ancient 
times. But as shown above that Renuk4ch&rya was the 
author himself and makes the ill-disguised attempt at 
pushing back the religion to pre-historic times under the 
idea that antiquity of a religion was the proof of its being 
the best. Not only that but the author makes an attempt 
of showing how Brahmd, repeatedly failed to bring into 
existence the universe, how be requested Shiva to help 
him in the work of creation entrusted to him) how Shiva 
asked the mr^rfs to help Brahmd. in bis work, and bow he 
did bis work successfully with their help. All this is 
evidently an attempt to show that the creation took place 
in a particular way and was distinct from, though similar 
to, that described by other Hindu , religious sects. Thus 
the philosophy of creation is shown to be peculiar to 
Veerashaivism in order to mark it off from other religions 
of India, It seems that all this attempt is due to the 
author’s conviction that old alone was gold and that later 
the religion the inferior it was. 

Now the question arises who this Shivayogi was and 
when he lived. The answer to the question is furnished by 
the author himself. In chap. I be gives some information 
about the line of Acb&ryas to which he belonged. In the 
first prefatory note in the beginning of the work the 
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author saja that be belonged to the order of the Acb&rjas 
of the name of Siddbar&ma that was born ( to bis parents ) 
by the favour of Revanasiddba, whO) first knowu as 
Renuka, taught the principles of Veerashaivism to the 
pot-born sage ( Agastya ) after the Kali age set in, in 
words — sfsr aRr^: 

etc. etc. This information well tallies with the 
Pauranik account that Siddbar&ma of Sonnalige or Sonnala- 
pur ( modern Sholapur ) was born to bis parents by the 
blessings of Revai)4r4(lbya or Bevanasiddba. The follow- 
ing extracts will make it clear:— 

•ag djadado | 

^^6^ t^oSoot) Oeidcd#o3j9^ i 
;itd 

Revanashiddbaragale, chapter 5, page 41. 

“ toodd | 

” dd) dctjesfcddo, 

Rommarasa’s Revanasbiddba Purana. 

Gururaja-cbaritre. 

Hence the SiddbarA.ma referred to in the book is the 
Siddbard.ma of the Puranas. He was the disciple of Allam- 
prabbu, a great Veiysbaiva Sbivayogi, and went over with 
him to Basaveshwar at Ealyd.na. Thus Sbivayogi, the 
author of Siddhintsbikb&mani was post Basava. Moreover 
the author refers directly to Basaveshwar in the prefatory 
note ( IX-3G ), where it is said— »TOIW* 
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It is, thereforei oonolusive that the author 
lived after Basaveshwar. It should be wrong to think, 
as is likely to be done that, the prefatory notes are by 
the commentator. That they are by the author himself 
can be well established by internal evidence. All the 
notes must either be by the author or by the oommenta- 
tor. It is not only unreasonable but ridiculous to 
think that some notes should be by the author and 
some by the commentator. The note no. 1 in the 
beginning, in which the author gives some account of 
himself, is undoubtedly by the author, as is customary 
with authors in general. This has been made doubly 
sure by the reference made to it by the note (V-1) 
where it is said: — 

1?^% ariurft w 

If this note were by the commentator the 
reference to the author’s previous statement in the 
introductory note would be meaningless and would 
stultify the position or assumption that the notes are 
by the commentator. Nor is it possible or reasonable 
to think that the first alone is by the author and the 
rest by the commentator. Such a thing is quite absurd 
and unimaginable. 

The author invariably speaks of himself in the 
third person; and all references to the' author in the 
third person fit in well with the treatment of the 
subject-matter in the book. In a note to I'V*dO, 
however, the author refers to himself directly in the 
8-47 
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first person in words “ ” This nn- 

eonsoious slip on the part of the author makes it clear 
that the references to the author in the third person 
are by himself to himself and not by the commentator. 
That the notes are by the author will also be plain 
from the fact that a note is affixed to YIII-49. If it 
were by the commentator he could have included in the 
commentary ( which is merely ‘‘ ” ) all the state- 

ment contained in the note. But as it is not so done 
it is sure that the commentator has nothing to do with 
notes. Nor is it likely that the commentator should 
subjoin a note instead of commenting on the verse. It 
is unusual no doubt that a note should be affixed; 
but evidently the author gives his final explanation of 
and concludes the chapter with the note. 
From all the foregoing it may be concluded that 
(1) Benuka, Bevanasiddha, and Shivayogi are one and 
the same. (2) and that Shivayogi lived after 
Basaveshwar. 

In the first chap, the author states that there were 
three Achdxyas before him in the line. Thus Shiva- 
yogi was the fourth in the line founded or named after 
Siddhar&ma ( ) Calculating at 30 or 35 
years for each Aoh&rya that preceded the author we may 
well hold that about a hundred years must have passed 
before the author came to succeed, i. e. the author 
must have lived about the middle of the 13th century 
A. D. * The same conclusion has been arrived at by 
Bao-Saheb Hayavadanarao, Banglore, who bases his 
conclusion on the data furnished by a different copy of 

* Introduction to Shrlkarbh&shya, pp. 54, 55. 
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, Anyway it is clear that Sbivayogit the 
author, is post'Basava. 

After settling date of Shivayogi we have to face 
the worst paradox, that is sure to oonfoaud readers 
most and that arises from our conclusion. The paradox 
would be if Shivayogi is identical with Bevanashiddha^ 
he cannot be a successor of Siddhar&meshwar, who, as 
is professed, was born from the favour of Bevansiddha, 
i. e. he preceded Siddhar4meshwar; and if he preceded 
Siddhar&meshwar, he cannot be his successor, as stated 
in the work. Such is the absurdity in which we are 
landed by the author’s account and needs be cleared 
up. Hence Bevanasiddha, that blessed the parents of 
Siddbar&ma, must be a person different from the Bevana- 
siddha with whom the author identifies himself. This 
is exactly the position and cannot but be so. The 
thing, as furnished by various books, is that there was 
one Bevanasiddha, an older or senior contemporary of 
Basaveshwar. He was a Shaiva and had a son named 
Budramuni who was asked by his father to join the 
band of the saints ( sbaranas) that followed Basftva, 
Channabasava and Siddhar&ma. Budramuni joined 
them. But unfortunately the catastrophe, that fell 
upon Basava and his followers in their fight with 
Bijjala, whose prime minister Basava was, broke the 
the band of neo-religionists and dispersed them. As a 
result of the catastrophe almost all the members of the 
baud ran pellmell in different directions and either died 
or lived in obscurity. Before the dispersal took place 
Budramuni was asked by Channabasava to go and work 
for the spread of their new religion. Budramuni did 
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as much as he could and had a Shishya or disciple 
named Muktimuni. Muktimuni had a disciple called- 
Dtgambar muktimuni, who founded a Math at Bambha* 
puri; and Balehalli, the exact Eanarese translation of 
Bambh&puri, is the present Balehonnur. And the 
Math founded by him is the present pontifical seat of 
Bevanir&dhya, considered to be an avat&r of Benuka* 
oh&rya. Digambarmuktimuni, the founder of the Math, 
named it after Bevanasiddha, the father of Budramuni, 
out of respect for him, as he ( Bevanasiddha ) was a 
great Shivayogi, and out of humility, as generally great 
men do out of humility and out of respect for their 
predecessors. Such in short is the history of the Math' 
of Bevanasiddh. We shall note in more detail the 
history presently. But the time that Shivayogi came to 
succeed to the line of Siddhar&meshwar this Math must 
have attained eminence and earned reputation in the 

cause of the religion, the Lingayatism. Shivayogi then 
must have thought fit to father the religion upon him 

( Bevanasiddheshwar ) after whom the Math was 
named. In his eagerness to make the religion very 
ancient, as already remarked, Shivayogi has attempted 
to make Bevanasiddha an avat^ of Benuka and takes 
him back to the times of Bibhishana. But he has 
failed so badly in his attempts, as has been proved 
irrefutably from the internal evidence given by the 
book itself. Any how the example furnished by Shiva- 
yogi was imitated by his successors, who conveniently 
started the tradition of the remaining Aoh&ryas also 
being the founders of religion, gradually as their Maths 
came to be founded in due course and attained reputa- 
tion in the cause of the religion. But history does not 



corroborate this. On the contrary it tells a different 
tale altogether, which is going to be noted presently. 
Before we proceed to determine the prophet that 
founded the religion we like to examine the theory of 
five Achkryas being the founders of the religion in more 
detail oollectively and severally in order to explode the 
myth of their being the founders. 

In the first place Siddh^nta Shikhd,muni is the 
only book, in which Bevanashiddha, an avatSra of 
Benuka, has been stated to have preached and promul- 
gated the religion. In no other Sanskrit book he has 
been described as the founder of the religion, n(kuoh less 
the other Aohd,ryas. Even in Fanditar&dhyacharitra, 
a big sans, work by Gurnr&ja of 16th century A. D.^ 
Fanditd.r&dhya the hero of the book ( one of the five 
Aohftryas) is not described as the founder of the religion. 
There is no mention of other Ach&ryas. This also is 
significant and shows that the founding of the religion 
by the five Ach&ryas, collectively or severally is not at 
all a fact. While in that very book Allamaprabhu, Basava, 
Channabasava, and some other sharanas of Ealy&na 
have been praised. Why should it be so if FanditArd- 
dhya and other Aoh^ryas were the founders? The reason 
is obvious that it is not so. The following slokas will 
make this plain: — 

*t!r ^ 

snqt o*): ii v ii 
swum I 

wwit sRifb II H II 
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*» n wr TO< i ni «fi»«i?n \\ % II 
?r«4wRrw Ji: «|fliif«?ft54»wi^ I 
a *wiwnn m • ii 

«<5 S?fr %is«ii Jinsi^w 4 t ^ I 

*fHo5»^*irCPI aii*ri5*iuuq ?m: || 1 1 1| 

Ji: « *ii%n: i • 

enrw?ii»T*l?Rif*» fiW ucaH ^ II "mi 

There is uo mention of the four Ach&ryas, much 
less their being the founders. 

If we should believe that Benuka taught Agastya 
the doctrines of Veerashaivism, we should also believe 
BaBavpurd.na professed to have been written by Vy^isaJn 
that Purana it is stated that Agastya goes to Shiva’s son 
Skanda and requests him to tell the story of a great 
Shivabhakta in the following words. 

jca eiiatau fni ii 

e^?r3 *i%>3 wg ii 
€ig aig ^a: i 

Tjqfqqa'' ?wa i 

qwwafu U'lra r qsRa i| 

Skanda then goes on to relate the life of Basava 
in the Purana. If we have to believe this we shall 
have to believe that Basava existed before which 
would be absurd. Similarly we shall have to believe 
Prabhulihgalil^, which is a part of written by 

Yy&sa. We shall have to consider that Allamaprabhu 
was an ancient person but we cannot do so because 
Allama and Basava are lath century persons. 



At the same time we fail to understand the motive 
of the enthusiasts that strive to make Bevanasiddha a 
mythical figure and father upon him and the other 
Aoh&ryas the religion. It is a wrong notion if it be 
their motive, that the excellence of a religion depends 
upon the founder being a mythical or an ancient figure. 
If it were so Jainism and .Buddhism would not be 
important or intrinsically valuable, their founders 
being historic persons. Zoroaster, the founder of the 
Parsee religion ( Zoroastrianism ), though ancient is 
not a mythical person. Does it mean that Zoroastria- 
nism has no merit in it ? Shikhism, founded by Guru 
Ndiuak only five oentaries back, does not lose its im- 
portance or worth simply because it has been founded 
so late. So also the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaja would not be much worth, being founded only 
during the last century, if the idea of our fanatical 
enthusiasts were the criterion. But nothing depends on 
whether a religion is founded early or late or by this 
person or that person. Everything depends upon theprinoi- 
pies of a religion that impart intrinsic value or worth to 
the religion. The founder becomes great because of the 
principles that he teaches; and not because he is ancient 
or Fauranik. Thus if the Lingayat religion is of value, 
it is not so, because it is founded by the Achilryas or 
Basava or any other person, but because it has sound 
principles that are a beacon light to the bond souls, 
guiding them on the road to eternal happiness. 

Apart from historial information there are two 
more considerations that do not allow us to push back 
the Lingayat religion to ancient times. (1) Eashmere 
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Shivadwaita* on which the Shaktivishisht&dwaita of 
the Lingayat religion is based with an improved appro- 
priate name, did not exist before ninth century. (2) 
There is no evidence of the existence of Ashtavarana 
( wraw ), Shatsthala ( ), and Panehiohir ( ), 

that form the connotation of the religion, before the 
twelfth century A. D. We shall see how. 

(1) That is named in Lingayatism 

will be evident from what is said in § “ 

wi^fheile is therefore, the basis of 
Lingayat religion and philosophy and is a principle or 
aspect of monism like other monistic aspects or principles 
of other schools of philosophy. It means that Shiva is 
the Parabramhan. He is characterized or qualified by 
Shakti ( Divine power or Energy ) that resides in him 
in intimate union * “ ?<5eiair. 

His Shakti is capable of working wonders, t 

” Shivaparabraman creates, protects, and 
reabsorbs the universe by means of His Shakti. There 
are clear and unmistakable references to the of 

Eashmere Shaivism in the treatises of Lingayat religion, 
the being another name of 

and wiv:. That is only the modified or 

improved name of Eashmere Shivadwaita will hb 
evident from the following: — 

vi wfiiuljftvwf i 

§ page 62. * fk«kir3r«jnl5t, page 66. 

f Ibid) page 66. 
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gi^nRi»Tw wm w w ig wfi »lt i 

« el«i%in«i H f%. 11-8, E. B. 

wn^r n 

Rr%<ift R^H^RiRf r^8is^ II 
M Rsr WR RTRi ftRWIIWI I 

RRTRRRR: RWWr PlRlf«Pft WIT || 

WI5R1 RRI>RRrl»55ft*rltRIR. I 
«l4«: r4r: Rtllfl n 

^VWRlTRftR.WMI'fit'I^RH I 
TOfmRR aif^R^r: WRRRR: II 
•ftR^RtRI?«re<ntJR?irRI#f‘R"T: | 

RRwifRriai^l jtr: wi?r^ RreRi ii XX-1-6. 
This will prove that is based on Kashmere 

Sbivadaita* If further proof is required we maj note 
what is said in ftrRrIwRO, page 26 — q# 1^ rwrwwti 
RIWRIR^ %RRWI?t. SRt: “ %fI«IRTWr ” 

qw^sita^R f^^TRiRiRiRL tn^i«R f^iriisflRui This 
establishes how Kashmere Shivadwaita is adopted as the 
basis of the Lingayat religion. R999> the founder of 
Kashmere philosophy, has been proved to have lived in 
the ninth century. Hetiee cannot be early 

and ancient* Moreover it is admitted that the author 

of ;tRR4, was a Kashmere Brahmin. It is said — e^R 
RWRW wit «<|RSR^: R R ^TRfelhWRft R RI^Rlfil I «nRI^<R|lf 
RRwft RHiftiw^N^RR ^fa>: sirr: esa^. (eiBJiw^WRRRW 
Hftw, p. 2.) This shows that Kashmere Shaivism had 
influence on South India. Over and above all this in a 
2>48 
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Kanarese work called " *’ ( a Parana of Basava, 

thief,— the term '* thief ” has been used here as a term 
of endearment out of liberty, love, and devotion of the 
author to Basava ) it is elaborately stated how Basava 
arranged and managed to bring some Shaiva pandits from 
Eashmere, who were probably unwilling and were stolen 
or persuaded from the place, as it were. All this shows that 
Lingayatism is not an ancient religion existing in the 
times of Bibhlshana. 

Next, the three* (1) ( the eightfold coverings 

or protective shields that ward off the devotee from the 
evils of M&y& ), (2) ( the six localities or steps to 

Mukti ), (3) ( the fivefold modes of living ) form the 

connotation or differentia of the religion. Ashtd>varana 
consists of Guru, Linga, Jangama, Pras&da, P&dodaka, 
Vibhfiti or Bhasma, Kudrdksha (plant beads)* and Mantra. 
All these existed before the twelfth century but not in 
the form in which they are meaningfully connected in the 
ritaalism of the Lingayat religion- Guru or the preceptor, 
one that shows and explains the path of religion and 
religious rites to is not peculiar to Shaivism but is 
•common to all religions. And be existed before. 

Soi far as Linga is concerned it existed in the form 
of and not in the form of worn on the body. 

There is evidence that Linga worn on the body also existed 
before. For instance in * of Anandagiri there is a 

reference to the Linga worn on the body, as it is said in 
it-^li Hfi: flit ^ dwHf: i 

* The evidence based on this book is not quite autho- 
ritative, as according to Prof. S. S. Suryanarayauasbastri, 
the ^ork is very late. See of page 120. 
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Here undoubtedly means the miniature Linga 

borne on the body. But better evidence is that of 
a Jain author of repute of 10th century. In his 
he says — n ^ ^ 'naifr ^ ai«if%iii7«iisiB[ »w(9i!i. 

Here there is a statement that some Shaivas carried a 
small Linga, as dear as life ( aion^Nr^U: ). But it does not 
mean at all the aisirS^ ( Linga, the vital or mental ) of the 
Ling&yats; because they were the worshippers of fivefold fire 
(’j’Slftreitwqn:) which the Lingayats never do. Undoubtedly 
the Linga carried by the devotees on their bodies was mini- 
ature for facility of worship wherever they went. The 

Shaivas in their movements from place to place must have 
felt the want of in all places, without worshipping 

which every day these devoted staunch Shaivas could not 
be happy, specially because those were the days, when 
Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaisbnavism were each 
contending to be prevalent to the exclusion of the rest 
Hence gradually they must have felt the necessity of 
carrying a miniature with them so that they could 

do their daily devotion without difficulty. And the Linga 
being so holy they bad to bear it on their head or tie it 
round their necks or arms, as is well expressed — w ^rfg 

wntat ^ ?fir qiiltt i% rta srs 

*nwi awfi tfcT l%?r- 

ew w4fiifh sir fSwfirqiqqt^ sw'qqir- 

inWl8qn4fhrli i— f5»*i|pra^sr«w:, page 17. But this Linga is 
not the Linga of the Lingayat system i; e. qwiiw; because 
nowhere this small Linaga has been explained, and signi.> 
ficance is attached to it in the way, in which it has been 
dope in the Lingayat religious literature. It was merely. {( 
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custom growing out of necessity as a matter of facility for 
offering the daily devotion to the deity by the devotee. But 
it was later incorporated with the ritualism of the Ling&yat 
religion with philosophical meaning given to it. 

Jangamas were there before the 12th century but not 
the Jangamas of the Lingayat religion. The Jangama was 
ail itinerant yogi ( Shivayogi ), moved about in the country 
to preach and teach devotion to Shiva as a means of 
attaining If there were Jangamas of the Ling&yat 

religion, there was no necessity for God Shiva, as is 
stated in Sans. Basavapur&na> to assure ( Basava ) that 
He would Himself tie Linga round his neck on his coming 
to hirth. If there was Lingayatism before what reason 
was there for God to assure Basava ? Basava’s mother, 
M4<lal&mbik4, could not understand why Sangameshwar 
should go to her lying-in-chamlier and give Linga to 
Basava, as expressed in the following— 

Bnrs f% «g«ii»Ter: l| 
fSuwrtwJitific fWh: wn I 
sr fi if II 

>1 ftrsrti wrcf: til swigmw: i 
^ trwflw ¥<1 II lV.56-59. 

This shows that there was that is done away 

with in Lingayatism; and there was no Lingadh&rana at 
the time of Basava's birth. It was altogether a new 
thing, neither heard nor practised before ( H ). 
It is, therefore, undoubtedly an anachronism on the part 
of the writer of the Purana. It seems that he was in a 
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dilemma that such a great prophet oE Lingayatism like 
Baaava should be born and not have at bia birth. 

Hence the anachronism committed by him to be out oE 
the dilemma only to be betrayed. The Jangamas reEerred 
to in the Basavapur&na are not the Jangamas oE this 
religion. There is another circumstance to prove that 
there was no Lingayatism before Basava. In Lingayatism 
all. the sixteen €V*BTtTs of are given the go-bye. 

There are only two real dwfts, namely, peculiar 

to Lingayatism and that is common to all Shaiva 
sects and Sb&ktas. in Lingayatism is ceremonially 

connected with the eight &varanas and not an ordinary tflvi 
of other Shaivas. Thus if Lingayatism existed before, 
M&dir^lj or M&daras, the father of Basva, could not - have 
urged Basava to undergo the ceremony. The 

father’s attempt to perform the customary ceremony caused 
serious difference of opinion between the father and the 
son and led tu complete cleavage and separation between 
them. Basava strongly argues out in the assembly ( of 
Pandits called together by ) the inutility of 

and vanquishes the upholders of - the in the 

disputation. This topic forms the most important and 
interesting chapter in all Puranas of Basava, Kanarese 
or Sanskrit. 

irat^ and were there; and they still are in all other 
Shaiva schools. But they differ in the meaning underlying 
them. In other schools, and for that matter in all other 
sects of Hinduism, !I«t^ is merely the thing addressed to 
the Qodbead and taken by the devotees as a holy thing. ’ 
But among the Lingayats the is anything and every- 
thing that is taken by the devotee for enjoyment and 
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pmervation of the body and it ie a matter of grace of 
Godi. Everything taken or enjoyed by the devotee is, in 
the first instance addressed to the deity and then taken 
as a matter of grace. So also all actions done are done in the 
name of Gkid. The whole scheme of addressing ( ) 
things to the deity in the worship forms the highest 
form of Similarly according to Lingayatismi 

is what washes the taints, i. e- the devotee is conscious 
that by bis sincere devotion to the Godhead he is gradually 
washing the taints off his soul and is becoming free from 
sins step by step- Lastly and qsr were there 

before but have not much special significance attached 
to them, like Linga^ Jaiigama, Pras&da and P&doda^a. 
Though all these existed before they. did not exist in the 
sense of Asbt&varanaa in an interconnected form of 
ritualismi as will be explained later, , 

So also there is no evidence of the philosophy 
existing before. Tirumular uses the word, in, his 
Tirumandiram^ But hy a^Eaw he only means the six 
localities or nerve centres, in which the universal power, 
Eundalini, lies. He mentions the six Lingas, But they 
are different from those of the Lingayat a^taw. They are 
Andaling, Pindlinga, Sadasbivalinga, Atmalinga, Jnftna- 
linga, and Shivalinga; while according to the a^9 of the 
Lingayat religion they . are, Mab&linga, Prasadalinga, 
Cbaralinga or Jangamalinga, Shivaljnga, Guritlinga, and 
Acbaralinga ( in order from the high to the low ), More* 
over the sixfold' Shaktis, the six Angas, the six Bhaktis, 
are not to be found in the a^^ta^ of Tirumular. All these 
form the corner stone of the Lingayat And except 

for this there is no reference, toa^^s in Tamil Sbaiva 
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literature. U ie incontrovertible, therefore, that there was 
DO before the time of Basava. Hence it is conclusive 
that there was no Lingayatism before the 12tb century 
A. D. It is altogether unreasonable to think and hold that 
Rennka taught Agastya the doctrines of the religion in 
pre-historic times, as the enthusiasts in favour of its anti- 
quity would have us believe. 

Much stress is laid on the Agamas that contain and 
treat the doctrines of the religion. One important thing 
to be noted in this connection is that the principles and 
doctrines of the religion are said to be found or contained 
in the latter parts or books of the Agamas and are called 
^ e. g. or or etc. Thus 

it is implied that the latter parts of books contain the 
doctrines of Veerashaivism in particular. The or the 
latter parts are the New Testaments of the Agamas, the 
earlier parts forming the old Testaments, as it were. We 
‘ have already seen bow tbs Agamas have grown so bulky 
by continuous additions made to them even in times after 
Basava. Allamprabbu, Basava, Cbannabasava, and the 
Acharyas come to be referred to in them. But Basava has 
the highest honour of being included in Mantras namely,— 

aw wswf I 

Wflft ai gsfSn 3 h aRitwiw-XI-73 

f ^ erarm^t 1 

ww 14 swN II Ibid XVIH-70, 

Thus historically such portions are very late addi- 
tions. is an important small Sanskrit book written 

by the highest admirer of Basava. The whole 

book by internal evidence forms a part of as nu^ 

be known from the colophons: — 



(1) inn i 

( 2 ) i9i3«n^ fli<iAi?Mr f<niMt sim 

ft<(t«tif^< I 

( 8 ) iwgiw^ «^jSNl | 

(4 ) 4pr w« < ^ «p 4 siro 

4^)i I 

( 5 ) f9i3W^ qaw»^?» | 

( 6 ) 1^ «ft4i3«<i^ snu 

^BlfilW 4'i!^^ I 

( 7 ) %^i3»R^5r v5pi«Pi®i% fii»n4«i?mF4r flin 

( 8 ) |fir «fNt5^in??tsJ %mg*i«i^!r R^wrwfMi3r ft»iT<l«rt{?isnuiOTi- 

«#iii 

It is clear that <n1^^ composes the book and inserts 
it in the ^giSRtr as This is one instance that we 

have found so far. Thus it is very unreasonable to believe 
on the authority of the A^^amas ( whose origin goes back 
to the times of Aranyakss, as already proved ) that the ' 
persons referred to in the Agamas existed before the 
Aranyakas. ^ence the references to the Ach&ryas in them 
are later additions) pur’e and simple, by their enthusiastic 
admirers, whoever they were. 

If we have to believe what is said in gsi^ttnwe and 
^IPiiT about the Acbftryas (already ) we must also believe 
what is said in FIHiSVr'Tt? about Allamaprabbu and Basava. 
It is said in it Allamaprabhu appeared in different Yugas 
with different nameS) as in in 

in sr<n and in So also it is written 

that Basava was in f^«t, in 

in sraf) and in So also yogajagama 

says 



fiN’T€finf4 ^ gftpiTH api^a^: H 
All these are attempts at making these persons 
mystic and divine figures under the wrong notion that 
such mystic and divine origin alone would make them 
important and venerable. But we beg to differ. Great 
persons are always great not because they are ancient or 
mystic figures but because of their messages. Shakespeare, 
K&lid&s and Count Tolstoy, Tuk&r&m, Shankar&ch&rya, 
Lakshmisha and Shadkshari, are immortal, not because 
they are ancient or mystic persons but because of their 
message to human beings. Similarly Allamaprubbu, Basavat 
Channabasava, Veerashaiva Sharanas and the Acbftryas 
will ever live on account of the doctrines they have taught, 
the message they have delivered, the right path to mukti 
they have shown, and the work they have done. We 
have every respect and all reverence for the Ach&ryas* 
We adore, venerate, and worship them in deep gratitude 
for what they have done to the Lingayat religion and the 
Lingayat world by propagating and stabilizing the religion* 
They chose important centres in India from which to do 
the work in service of the religion and the creed. Their 
work is simply admirable, their exertions are simply 
praiseworthy and they have made themselves immortal, 
not by founding the religion but by propagating and 
stabilizing it. 

There is one more reason why Revanas.iddha, an avat&r 
of Renuka, is not the founder of the religion. If he were 
the founder of the religion,why did he not teach Bibhlshana 
the principles of the religion founded by him and' 
2-49 



convert him ( Bibbisbaiia ) to it ? Instead o£ doing so 
be simply establisbes three crores of which goes 

against his own creed af Ishtaling worship. He himself 
says that ( anything addressed to ) 

is unacceptable in the following — 

sr^ ig9«Rr || 

«i5r I 

tisr II i%. IX-34, 35, 

All this shows that may be protected but 

their is not acceptable; because the Lingayats rise 
superior to the worship of on account of their 

wearing and worshipping the Shivayogi, therefore, 

has bungled badly in his enthusiasm of pushing the religion 
to remote antiquity. 

Now we proceed to examine the information about 
the Acb&ryas collected from various books extant. 

They are the five traditional Acbaryas associated with 
the Veerashaiva religion. In the minds of men that have 
any knowledge of them their figures are dim. Their 
memories are curiously mixed up with men and matters 
belonging to different ages, Agastya, Bibbishana, Kajendra 
Cbola, Bijjala, all come to be their contemporaries regard* 
less of the fact that historically ages yawn between Bijjala 
and Bibbishana. 

But then, these Acharyas are not altogether a myth. 
Their devotees in their enthusiasm to make them and 
their religion ancient have exaggerated things about them 
to the extent of mysifying their personalities. The 
maths, which they are reputed to have founded are still 
in existence. Again we have clear reference to 



them in Kannada literature* Even some tvorks in Kannada 
and Telugu are attributed to them. And above all it is 
a fact that they tried to propagate the religion* That is why 
their names have come down to us in connection with the 
Veersbaiva religion. But with all that that they are 
responsible for the religion is a myth. Those who try to 
establish that they originated the religion in pre-vedic 
times involve themselves in a chain of contradictions* 
According to them Shiva is said to have explained the 
religion to P&rvati, Then Shiva is the founder and not the 
Acharyas. 

We are told that the five Ach4ryas originated from 
five faces of Shiva. We are again told that they are the 
five of the Shivaganas chosen by Shiva and sent down to 
the earth to found the religion* These two statements 
evidently contradict each other. If they cannot be true 
together which of the two is true ? 

How can five Acharyas be founders of a religion at 
one and the same time ? The order in which the names of 
these five Acharyas are usually mentioned gives one the 
impression that they came down' to the earth one after 
another. If they did so, how can all the five be credited 
with the founding of the religion ? Must it not be that 
only one of them founded it and the others only promoted 
it? 

The Acharyas are said to have risen from Sth^vara- 
lingas with, a view to preaching the religion of Ishtalinga, 
the soul of Lingayat religiout can anything be more absurd 
than this ? 

Even supposing that they rose from the Sth&vara- 
lingas to found the religion of Ishtalinga, how to reconcile 



their preaching of the worship of Ishtalinga with their 
establishing of SchavaraUngaf ( Renukftch&rjs, for exa* 
mple, is eai(] to have established thirty million Sth&Vara- 
lingas at Lank& for Bibhtsbana instead of preaching the 
religion and philosophy of Ishtalinga ). ' 

Even supposing that they originated from the five 
faces of Parameshvara at one and the same time and that 
they founded the religion on earth at one and the same 
time, how possibly can we explain their founding it four 
times in the four successive Yagas ? 

They are said to have lived for fourteen hundred 
years. Even supposing that they did live for fourteen 
hundred years ( which reason cannot accept ) how can we 
possibly make that period cover the lives of Bijjala of the 
12tb century and Bibbishana of the pre-historic age ?. 

What explanation is there for their having lived 
incognito for seven hundred years out of 1400 years? 
What purpose did they serve by living incognito ? 

And now about tb,e Puranas of the Achdryas. Puranas 
are after all Puranas and we have to be very cautious in 
the matter of gleaning historical facts from them- They 
are usually a confused medley of facts and fiction. It is 
a common characteristic of them to make their heroes 
come down to the earth directly from heaven. They are 
sent down to the earth by God to keep dbarma intact, 
and it is through miracles that they keep it intact-the 
miracles true or false— more often they are false than any 
thing else* But if rightly used and if facts are pro^rly 
sifted from fiction they afford good clues to solve the 
puzzle of the past, 
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The Pancb&cbftryas have come to be the heroes of 
Puranas. Consequently they have all been deified and 
legends replete with miracles have grown round them. Even 
then we find in them certain pieces of evidence to help us to 
establish the dates of the Acharyas and their relationship 
with the Veerasbaiva religion. The pieces of evidence from 
Kannada Puranic literature given below go , to prove 
conclusively that they are not the originators of the 
Veerasbaiva faith. 

Wherever the Acharyas are mentioned Renuka in 
variably appears first in order. In point of time also be 
must have been the first to appear. Tbe first book written 
about the Acb&rayas is that about Revana by Harihara> 
tbe well-known ( Veerasbaiva ? ) poet. ( It should be 
noted that there is no Sanskrit work about Revana ) * Tbe 
date fixed for Haribarat by R. Nara-sinhacbarya, tbe 
author of Karnataka Kavicharite, a stupendpus work ever 
attempted in Kannada, is 1165. A. D. Haribara’s book 
goes by tbe name of Revauashiddba Ragale. It is the 
life story of Renukacharya written in the Kannada metre 
known as * ragale ’• Harihara being nearer to Revana 
than any other Kannada poet who has poetised bis life, 
what be says about tbe first of the five Acharyas we can 
safely believe to be authentic, making at the same time 
allowance for certain exaggerations indulged for tbe glori- 
fication of tbe hero. 

In the ragale it is said that Renu^ was ordered by 
Gk)d Shiva to take britb on earth because of a fault 
committed by him. It should be noted that be did not 

* Karnataka Kavicharite part I Page 224. 
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originate from one of the five faces of Paratnesbvara. 
This is to show that the ragale differs from the Shivagamas. 

* Revana is said to have come down to the earth 
expressly for the purpose of purifying the earth by per- 
forming miracles. There is not even a remote hint to 
the effect that he descended from heaven to found the 
Veerashaiva religion. 

§(i) One Bijjala of Mangalwud (ii) one king 
Vikrm^itya ( iii ) one liajendra Chola are mentioned to 
have had the benifit of Revana’s darshana ( interview or 
meeting). All these three kings are historically true; 
they were all contemporaries. 

The Bijjala in the Ragala must be the Bijjala of 
Kalyana. Mangalwad has been, only another ( translated ) 
name for Kalyana. We are not without an evidence to 
bear this out. This very poet Harihara has used Mangal- 
wad for Kalyan in bis Basava-raja-ragale in connection 
with Basava and Bijjala. There Sangameshvara asks 
Basaveshvara to go to Mangalwad the royal city of king 

* Revanasbiddba ragale page 9. 

« 

§ Revanashiddbeshvara Ragale. Chapter III. 

(I) ;4t{lo3A%^ 

(II) Chapter II: — o tso^o4>t 

O 

( III) ?^ddoo 4iadi5ot3o^ 




Bijjala*, On the evidence' o{ inscriptions the date of 
this Bijjala has been finally settled. 

As he was the king of Karnatak at the time of 
Basava under whose leadership and spiritual influence 
Veerasbavism bad sprung and bad reached the height of 
its gtory in Karnatak, the settling of his date has shed 
considerable light on things connected with the Veera- 
sbaiva faith. Seen in that light Revanasbiddha clearly 
emerges to be the contemporary of both Bijjala and 
Basava. So he belongs to the middle of the 12th century 
A. D. 

§ According to inscriptions of Mahadevaraya No. 2 
and 3, one Guttarasa Vikrama was ruling in Guttaholala) 
a place near Ujjaini in Bellari district in about 1140 A. D> 
Most probably it is this very Vikrama that is referred to 
in Revanasbiddha ragale. 

According to geneology of the Cbola dynasty given 
by E. P. Rice Raja-Raja-chola was ruling in 1146. A. D> 
Kulottanga Cbola had the title of Rajendra cbola. 
Rajendra cbola of the ragale must be either of these two. 

These, then, put together point to the conclusion that 
Revana must have been living about tbe midde of the 12tb 
century. A, D. 

In tbe ragale there are two more facts to support the 
date. One is about Siddhar4ma of Sonnalige ( modern 

* Basavad«va‘rajn*ragale. ( Edited by T. S.Venkanna- 
yya, u. a. page 21. 

§ Veerasbaiva Matacharya kalanirnaya by Karla 
mangala Shrikantbiya page 31. 
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Sbolapur ) and the other is about Rudraniuni. * Revana- 
shiddha foretells the birth of Siddhar&ma of Sonoalige, 
This Siddharama we all know to be one of religious 
colleagues of Basveshvara; and so Revana lived in about 
the same time. 

And then there is Budramuni. He is said to be the 
son of Revana by one of the daughters of Rajendra Chola. 
This Budramuni is the same as the one referred to in 
Channabasava Purana of V^irupaxa Pandita. According 
to Channabasava Purana, Budramuni, one of the chief 
Cbarapatis, who was with Channabasava, at the time of the 
breaking up of the band of one lakh and ninety six 
Jangamas ist subsequent to the disappearance of Basava* 
its originator, from the scene of action at Kalyana in order 
to merge into Sangamesbvara, asks his disciples to tour the 
country and to destroy the enemies of the Veerasbaiva 
religion. ^ It is the disciple of this Muktimuni that sets up the 
pontifical throne at Balehalli ( of which Revana is reputed 

* Revana-Siddha ragale Chapter 5 page 41. 

•ag dodacdo 

I Cbanna^sava Purana. Canto 5, Sandhi 9, Stanzas 
36-41. 

dotcS ioouai^do ;sdadd | 

<5^ao «oddoo 

4ldtddo«d «ddd#d4t do^^eet^ddoddo | 
ued^ud4AA(*^aoadd3 do^doo^ 
dod d^od) dMi,doo^o3Add....Bd^-d(3od38h $od) 
douFdd d dadocio t^^dadio tStd 

dl^dddd). 
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to be the first pontiff ) in order to put down the enemies 
of the Veerasbaiya religion and to protect the Sbaranas. 
In Sbarana-lilamrita also we find the mention of Rudramuni 
and Cbannabasayeshvara together in connection with the 
.breaking up of the band of Sbaranfis. In this case also 
l^eyana must have been a contemporary of Basava 
though older. 

There is one more evidence. Revana is stated to 
have got his son Rudramuni to initiate one Havina Haleya 
Kallaya into the religion of Shiva.* Perhaps this is the 
same Havina Haleya Kallayya whom in bis Kannada 
Kavicbarite Part I| Rao'babadiir R. Narasinbacbarya has 
included among the V acbaiia-karas of the times of Basave* 
sbvara. The date assigned to him is 1150. A. D.§ This 
Kallaya again appears in Bbimakavi’s ( 1369 ) Basava 
Purana. f 

Crowning all these we have an inscriptional evidence. 
The stone inscription of the Shaka year 1109, correspond* 
ing 1187 A. D. in the temple of Shiddhalingeshvara of 
Shiriyala in the Nizama’s Dominions ( published in the 
Shiv&nubhava magazine for the month of May, 1929. ) 
may be seen. The incidents mentioned in the six stanzas 
of the inscription correspond exactly to those mentioned in 
Harihara’s Revanash iddha Ragale, Bommarasa’s Revana* 
shiddha Purana and Basavanka’s Revanashiddha S&ngatya. 

* Revanashiddha-ragale; 

ffdeaSoo HnUrici 

§ Karnatak Kavicharite Part 1 Page 204. 

t Basava Purana Sandhi 55. 

2-50 
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The inscription containing the six stanzas runs as follows: 

;Q9d;3^d^^ idcdatn sso^doodo^dd 

dte8^93299oiord j^^iiE^cdioio^SAd u 

II deed i| 

tjuru doido«)Oo :8 | 
d/stStrdo o^ododUdidoo dcS&cd^^ ir 
tid^SAd i 

•Sp 

HAtidr^ XidXic^td^ d^sdcfi || 
loddootS tooidcdd 99 1 
adddjs;uo cs^tss uoOo I 

^ 'SP 

lAdodoo 

ddo<ti^ ddoe^d^td d;de9!3;»do n 
^ozdd 

^od^ddo qid t^Aurd^^o | 

uodd ;ii^dt$o ddo I 

dod^ X)d 0 dj^^d d;dc 8 d;do n 

<? 9 

Xid (3?ncdoo 

dodd dd^s^cdo lA^d dAtddAdAdo^ II 
lA;dr^odo | 

dod s^dodo ddd d;deed;do || 

9efdd ^00^ d doc^dd | 

;Q3a9cdjd da^^^ddoras d 8 (^do n 

tjSAtdd tft^doddro 1 

q:;)djcS d^dA^i^ dri^ d^deed^ss J 1 

UtfOe) I 

e^d^dOod dido^^o 9«)od (^^dd^d^o l| 

i^d^^ 6 od tSdoduo 1 
d^dui^od ;tid d;deed;d n 
(5 doA« 3 A;d Xid d.Hid dd, ^dd;de 90 dj,or(^ $ 3 ?d 
^es^i^do ddp dd;);^asn 990 ^ 

H^drddo dj^adAUjdo. i| dooddo dsossi^t || 
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The first stanza gives in a nutshell the popular story 
narrated in the works mentioned above, that when Revana- 
shiddha begged the king Vira>Bijjala (or alms, at Mangal- 
wad Vira Bijjala offered him boiling PSyasa. 

The second stanza refers to the popular incident that 
while rescuing the daughter of one Sule Mayidevi from 
Vira Bijjala's sacrifice Revanashiddha, without using a 
ferry boat crossed tbe stream by his own will power. 

The incident mentioned in the third stanza is that 
when once Revanasiddha uttered the word Siddha, all 
people took objection to the same, upon which Revana- 
siddha made the earth shake. 

The incident referred to in the fourth Stanza is that 
Revanasiddha showed Tavanidhi ( treasure ) to G&hada 
Kaliishetti and his wife and thus ended their poverty. 

The incident mentioned in the fifth stanza is not clear. 
The incident mentioned in the last stanza is that Revana 
took to dancing and behaved as a mad man when he worked 
in the house of Ganada Shetti mentioned al)ove. 

The Renuka or Revana of th'c Piiruna'^, then, is the 
same as the Renuka or Revana of the in-icription. Only the 
authors of the Puranas, in order to heighten the glory of 
their hero, have tried to push back the date of their hero 
with the result that Revana has become a mythical person- 
age in the Puranas, 

So the real Renuk&charya lived in the l‘2th century, 
more or less a contemporary of Basava. if so, he could 
not have been the founder of the Veerashaiva faith. 

Nowhere in the Ragale it is said that Revana originat- 
ed the faith. Not only that, the word Veerashaiva has 
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not occurred even once in the whole of the Regale. Revana 
is spoken * of as merely a Shaiva saint who performed 
miracles and promoted devotion for Shiva on earth. He 
toured the Dravida country worshipping Shivalingas that 
he came across. One wonders as to how Revana who 
worshipped Sthavara Lingas could be credited with the 
founding of the religion of Ishtalinga. Again nowhere 
in the Ragale has any mention been made of Astb&varana, 
Shatstbala and Pancb^cbftra the differentia of the Veera- 
sbaiva religion* The impression that we get from the 
perusal of the Ragale as a whole is that Revana was not 
a Veerasbaiva, at least not when Harihara-deva wrote bis 
Ragale.. The Revana of the Ragale is a ^ Lakulish Shaiva. 
But Basavaraj« the hero of another Ragale by the same 
author ( Haribara ), is pictured as a perfect Veerasbaiva as 
be needs must be. It may not be out of place here to 
quote from the two aforesaid Kagales of Haribara to note 
the glaring contrast between Revana and Basava from 
the religious point of view* 

Haribar^’s Revana toured the Dravida country 
and worshipped Stbavaralingas, 

Haribara’s Basavesbvara worshipped Ishtalinga 
and found jangama in his Linga and Linga in jangama. 

* 19-20 ( Revanasbiddba Ragale ) 

J Revansiddha Ragale: tradjdtJ oagtitf. 
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ttorttiod dort^C Basavarajadeva 
^eUel Hagale, the third atbala 

Harihara descrihea his Revana to be a Lakuliah Shaiva. 

AAt;ioqid ^aatfrdo 

X X X X 

osdddd «»^eSd udoldr 

Harihara’a Baaavaraja is tSod^ ddt|)$yo 

diia^^oio (h^o i!iot?3^00iio ijetd^osio. All these are the 
epithets of Basava and they indicate some of the Aeht&> 
varanas which form the special feature of Veerashaivism. 
Revana gives Shaivopadesh ( initiation into the Shaiva 
faith ) to his son Rudramuni. 

•aeU^odo sidos^tSAv^ dod^o &od 

ddieSX)...'...dt*jc9^z^ tisoddssa 

cSjit^dro i| 

But Basava’s son is described as one with the Ishta-. 
lingam ( B&Aoriiftd Oods^od ). 

Why does Harihara depict Revana as a Shaiva and 
Basava as a Veerashaiva ? What conclusion does this 
point to ? The conclusion can b^ none other than that 
Revana was not a Veerashaiva when Harihara wrote his 
Ragale and that he was certainly not the originator of 
the faith. 

The picture of Revana changes in the works of 
subsequent Kannada authors. The hero from the Shaiva 
Saint becomes a Veerashaiva saint* But even in these 
later works we do not get any evidence to the 
effect that Revana should be looked upon as the founder 
of Veerashaivism. As to the miracles and other like 
incidents they are the same as in Hariharadeva’s work and 
they are narrated almost in the same sequence. 
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Now the question arises: How to reconcile the Shaiva 
Revaiia of Harihara with the Veerashaiva Revana of later 
authors ? This apparent contradiction, however, can be 
explained away in two ways* Either the Veerashaiva 
authors after Harihara have ascribed their own religion 
to their hero, or the hero, first a Shaiva saint, might have 
embraced the V^eerasbaiva religion afterwards* The latter, 
however, seems to be more probable. In that case Revana, 
Basava and Harihara become contempories, more or less, 
and the date 1165 A. D. assigned to Harihara by R. 
Narasinhcharya gets support. Harihara, himself a Shaiva 

first, appears to have become a Veerashaiva afterwards 
under the prevailing influence of Veerashaivism in the 
South in general and in Earnatak in particular, in the 
latter part of the 12th century owing to the activities of 
the great Basava of Kalyan and hi<3 colleagues in the 
realm of religion. 

Now among the authors, who have written about 
Revana after Harihara, Bommarasa, ( 1450 A> D> ), 
Siddhanaiijesha ( 1650), Sampadaneya Parvateshvara 
( 1698 ) may bevmentioned as important. Revanashiddha 
Purana, Gururajacharitra and Cbaturacharya charitre are 
the books written by them respectively. They have, one 
and all mentioned Vikrama, the king of Ujjani, Bijjala, 
the king of Kalyan, and Rajendra Chola, Rudramuni and 
Siddharama of Sonnalige * who, as has been already 
pointed out, throw light on the question of the date of 
Revana. 

* Bommarasa’s Revanasiddha Purana. 

* tood^ 

’... 

Gururajcharitre 

"t39do«)i^fio8j»(3do 
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In all the works about Revana the hero is depicted 
as a saint performing miracle, and in none as the founder 
of the Veerasbaiva religion though the title such as the 
first of the Veerashaiva saints ( ), the 

preacher of the Veerashaiva religion ( 

) are in a very loose sense used here and there in 
the books. Revana was a Veerashaiva &ch4rya but not 
the founder of the religion. In Sanganbasavesbvara 
vachanas ( 1600 A. D. ) we have clear evidence to the 
effect that Revanasiddha received instructions in the 
Veerashaiva religion at the hands of one Nirlajja Shantayya 
who himself had been instructed directly by Channabasave- 
shvara and indirectly by Allamaprabhu. It is further 
stated that Revana, in his turn, gave the instruction to 
those who came to him and became his disciples | That 
is why he is looked upon as the first Ach^rya as such. 
The word Ach^raya is significant and throws light on the 
point at issue. The word ‘deshika’ (c3;&^) is also significant. 
It means a preacher and a teacher and never a founder. 
Let us by all means regard him as the first Veerashaiva 
ach^rya; but to regard him as the founder of the faith is 
to lay the axe at the root of the truth. 


I Sanganabasaveshvara Vachanagalu, edited by Rao 
Saheb Halkatti. page 1: — 

^voddojo ^doioc^do 

e3|^^ttjodo:3<)h ssjo^addd 
t3jat{^;^4drdo ^ttse). 
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MarulMdhya. 

Next in order cames Marul&r&dbja, Marula seems 
to have lived at the time of Revai)d.r&dbya; though a bit 
younger than Revana. . We have but little information 
about Marula in Kannada literature. Many books about 
Revana are extant; but about Marula only a few are 
found so far. 

* In Marulasbiddba S^ngatya the date of which is 
not known* Marula is said to have been the disciple of 
Revan&r&dbya. Gorakba* § Maraya, Muktai* one Vikrama* 
king of Ujjaini are mentioned as having been contempo- 
raries of Marula. If Revana announced the birth of 
Siddbarama, Marula predicted the coming of Prabbu 
( Allama ) to Ujjaini where Allama Prabhu would dispel 
f doubts of Muktai. 

It is stated there that be was also called by the 
name of Marulasbiddba* We know that the second of 
the so-called PancbdiCbaryas is the founder of the 
pontifical throne at Ujjaini. May we not say that the 

Acbarya and Murularadbya are one and the same ? 

• 

* Marulasiddha s&ngatya chapter IV 

§ Marulasiddba-Sangatya : Chapter iV. 

(I) ddes slndab^ i uodMde 

(II) i^d$«d 1 

Manila Sangatya • Chapter III. 

^d<e(So <«a^do uodo 

t9a;4od, ” 
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The acooant of Marula in Guru-raja-obaritre is 
very brief. Nothing is mentioned there to help us to 
fix bis date. Again, there is nothing in it to show that 
he was a Veerashaiva, much less the originator of the 
Veerashaiva religion. He is merely described as a 
Siddha, a Saint of Great psychic powers, though the 
author has made a passing mention in the first chapter 
that Marula founded the religion along with the other 
Ach&ryas. The only incident that is narrated about 
him is that he killed the demoness, Maya, at Kolhapur. 

In Chaturftch^rya-charitre of Parvateshvara also 
we get little or nothing to decide the date of Marula. 
Again, we are left as much in the dark about his found* 
ing the Veerashaiva religion. *Only once in the whole 
account is Marula stated to be a Veerashaiva. 

The Marula-siddha of the Sd,ngatya, however, is 
nothing if not a Veerashaiva. In the Sd,ngatya there 
are cl ear references to Asht^varanas, though the term 
asht^varana itself does not occur therein. Marula is 
instructed in asht^varana by bis master, Bevana. 
Perhaps Marula was one of those disciples to whom, 
as has been already mentioned in these pages, Bevana 

imparted religious instruction he received indirectly 
from Allamaprabhu. 

To sum up, as Bevana and Marula lived at the 
time of Basava, the spirit incarnate of Veerashaivism, 
as they preached and promoted the religion and as 
they were known at their time as Acharyas, they in 

course of time have come to be regarded as the Veera- 
shaiva*SanBth&pan&oh&ryas. 

* Chaturacharyacharitre canto 3 Sandhi 1 stanza 9. 

2-51 
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Pandit&iidhya. 

it is difficult, to say who is the third &oh&rya. and 
who is the fourth. If in some Kannada works Ekor&ma 
is given the third place and Fanditdr&dhya the fourth, 
we find the order reversed in others. Wo shall however 
give the third place to Fandit^r4dhya. 

About FanditdrMhya we seem to tread on surer 
ground than any of the other aoh&ryas. Happily we 
have much information regarding him in literature, at 
least in Kannada literature. He is intimately connect- 
ed with Veerashaiva religion and with Basava; He 
was a contemporary of Basava, though a little younger, 
t It. is said that he was eagar to have the darshana 
of Basaveshvara ( whom perhaps he had not seen 
before, but about whom ho had heard much in conne- 
ction with the Veerashaiva religion which was then 
gaining ground in the country around ) but before he 
could have it, news reached him that BaSava had 
merged into Sangameshvara. The news caused him 
intense grief \^which expressed itself in a lyric. + 

* One whole chapter has been devoted to this 
incident in Aradhya charitrc of Nilakanth^ohliraya. 

t G-ururajcharitre:- Sandhi 2 Stauza 26. 

. • , r. 

I Oururajoharitre Sandhi 2. Stanza. 26. 

* Aradhyacharitre ( Kannada ) Sandhi 9. 
r)*d^^(i^03ta9d 
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( 1845. A.. P. ) Therein fche Pandit laments the end 
of BaSava and says — Who else is there to found and 
promote the Yeerashaiva religion ? ” t Some thing 
to the same effect has been said in Sanskrit Guru-raja- 
'Oharitra by Guru raj (1500 A. D. )• 

• PanditAr&dhya’s devotion towards Basaveshvara 
was so great that he was able to see the figure of 
Basava in his own Ishtalinga even after the death 
of Basava. 

The incident is narrated in the Pandit&rftdhya- 
charitre of Palkurike Somanatha ( 1195. A. D. ) written 
in Telugu. The same Somanath wrote Basava Purana 
which was later translated by Bhimakavi in Kannada. 
Palkurika Somanath seems to have equal devotion for 
Basava and Pandit^rMhya, and as he is much near to 
Basava, his information must be given due credit and 
most be regarded as authoritative and trustworthy. 
So we can safely put down PandiUr&dhya’s date to bo 
the latter part of the l^Jth century. 

Pandit^rMhya is said to have proved the superiority 
of his religion over other religions such as Bauddha, 
Charvak and Jain, in the court of one Chola king. 
This Chola must have been Kulottunga the Chola who 
lived in about 1178. A. D. 

t Gururaj-charitra ( Sanskrit ) Mahima Sandhi 
Stanza 56. 

* Aradhyaoharitre Sandhi 10. Stanza 47 & 48. 
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Fandit4r&dhya mast have been a Sbaiva first. 
Afterwards under the influence of Basava’s religious 
activities he must have become a convert to the 
Veera-shaiva faith. + We have support for this in 
Kannada Guru-raja-charitre wherein it is stated that 
one Kotipall&i&dhya invested Fanditttr^dhya with 
Linga. Mallik&rjuna Fandit is credited with the author- 
ship of, Gana-Sahasra-nama, Ishtalinga Shastra and 
Basava-gite, all of which give him out to be a Veera- 
shaiva. Basavagite, as its name indicates, a eulogy 
on Basava, is said to have been composed in Kannada. 
Fandit&iAdbya was a Telugu man, and there is a story 
how he learned Kannada at once by a miracle, t The 
story tells us that Basava sent him Bhasita ( holy 
ashes ) and that as soon as he applied it to his body 
Kannada rose to his lips. It was then he is said to 
have composed the encomium on Basava. The miracle, 
however, can be explained in this way. Fandita was a 
Telugu man Basava was a Kannada man. Basava’s 
Vaohanas, a literary treasure of Veerashaiva religion 
and philosophy, are in Kannada. Fandit4r3,dhya learned 
Kannada afterwards in order to acquaint himself with 
the Vachanas of Basava and his notable colleagues in 
which the religion and philosophy of Veerashaivas are 
couched. Because of his earnestness and devotion for 

+ Guru-raja-charite Sandhi 2 stanza 21. 

t Guru-raja'charite sandhi 2. stanza 32 

^#j»odo too^o 
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his new religion he might have picked up the language 
in a surprisingly short time. 

In 8hiva-tattva>sara written by FandiUr&dhya he 
has very affectionately referred to * Basava. In that 
work he has dedicated three stanzas to the praise of 
Basava. The stanzas in Telugu are quoted below; 

doc:t^ || 

i 

uoa«)d«^ 

^dod;3 does^ 

d090^ 

c^doaiou^ uo!3?d;^ 

33d ^dodd docs^ 

With all this there seems to bo a fundamental 
difference, as has been pointed out by the late T. S. 
Venkanayya in an article under the caption, ‘ Shiva- 
tattvasara ’ published in an issue of § Prabuddha 
Earnatak, a Kannada quarterly, between the religion 
propounded and practised by Basava and his colleagues 
and that preached and practised by Fandit^r^dhya. In 
the religion of PandiUrfidhya the Varnashramic idea 
and certain Yedic customs are found lingering, whereas 
in the religion of Basava they find no place whatever. 
This difference has well been brought out by T. S. 

* Shivatattva-Sara: oosJ — My Basava. 

§ Prabuddha Earnatak vol XYI No. 2. 
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Yenkannayya in the issue of FrabuddhaEarnatak already 
referred to. He writes to the following effect. 

“ The Vachanakaras ( Basava and his colleagues ) 
adhere to the Shatsthala philosophy. They are usually 
called Shatsthal'brahmih’s. In Shatsthala philosophy 
we have a systematic exposition of the six stages of 
discipline to be passed through. But not even a bare 
mention of this Shatsthala philosophy which forms the 
basis of the faith of the Vachanakaras is made in 
Shivatattvasara. The Shatsthala philosophy does not 
seem to have been known by the 68 Tamil Puratanas 
who were regarded by the Vachanakaras as their 
models in the matter of devotion. 

“ There is one more thing to be considered histori- 
cally. It is about the wearing of Lingam. According 
to the creed of the Vachanakaras the investment of the 
Lingam forms an important part of the initiation 
ceremony. The Vachanakaras and their followers 
wear the Lingam on their person In consequence 
thereof they are called Linga-wearers ( Lingawantas )• 
There is no doubt that PanditAr3.dhya was well aware 
of this fact, for in Shivatattvasara in a stanza eulogising 
Basava there occurs the phrase ‘‘ Shivalinga-sametulu " 
which means * one who is with Shivalinga. ’ It is used 
to mean ‘‘ one who wears the Lingam. " Be it what it 
may, no where in Shivatattva*sara is it mentioned 
that the wearii^ of the Lingam is part of Shiva-diksh& 
or initiation ceremony. It is doubtful whether this 
custom existed among the Tamil Furatans. Therefore the 
wearing of Linga may be said to be one of the special 
features ■ of the creed of the Vachankaras.” "There 
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is another question bound up with the two mentioned 
above; and it is concerned with conduct. Those who 
receive Shivadiksbd, get a new life free from the 
influences of former lives. Those who are reborn in 
this way are to give up all their former customs and 
conventions with the initiation; the former distinction 
of caste disappears. A Brahmin and a Sudra become 
equal in all respects. They can interdine with each 
other. Clearly there is a positive difference between 
this view of the Vaohanakaras and the view of Shiva- 
tattva-sara. The Shaiva faith as it is expounded in 
Shivatattvasara has a Vedic basis. 

“A Vecrashaiva that wears a lingam offered to him 
by his Guru is forbidden to worship any other lingam. 
But Shivatattvasara on the contrary advocates the 

necessity of the worship of Sthavaralingas ( as against 
the Ishtalinga or the Linga worn on one’s person. ) 

’ “When we consider all these things together the 
conclusion forces itself that a special form of Shaivism 
arose in the 12th century, spread rapidly because of its 
intrinsic worth and because of the sincere efforts of 

the devout Vaohanakaras it attracted a great many 
Bhaivas in Earnatak.” 

But it is most likely that Fandit^rA.dhya embraced 
the faith of the Vachanakaras after he wrote bis Shiva- 
^ttvasara. He might have written it before he started 
to have the darshana of Basav.i and his reply 

wsirfOort ) to 

BasaVa’s message to him to embrace his faith might 
have preceded his setting out to have the darshana 
of Basava. 

ft may be argue,d that this Pandit^rAdhya is not the 
same Fanditirddhya who is said to have founded the 
Yeersbaiva faith. In that case the founder Fanditd' 
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rMhya must have eibher gone before him or must have 
been a Shaiva, sinoe the Pandit&r&dhya of the Shiva- 
tatvasara is depicted as a Shaiva. Surely the predecessor 
of a Shaiva could not have been a Yeerashaiva. Con- 
versely if the original PanditftrAdhya was a Yeerashaiva 
the Pandit4r&dhya of Shivatatvasara would not have 
been a Shaiva. 

If the founder Pandit^r/idhya came after the PanditS- 
rfkdhya of Shivatatvasara. then he must have been 
post-Basava, sinoe the Pauditilr^dhya of Shivatatvasara 
and Basava have been already proved to be contempo- 
raries. If he is post-Basava, then no reasonable person 
can assert that FandiUrfidhya is the founder of the 
Yeera-shaiva faith. In either case then Fanditar^dhya 
could not have been the founder, 

It seems that PandiUr&dhya failed to assimilate 
the fundamental tenets of the Yeerashaiva religion even 
after he embraced it. It must be remembered in this 
connection that Yeorashaivism was then a great 
departure from the old Shaiva faith. The old order 
was yielding place to the new under the inspiration of 
Basava. The glamour of the new religion attracted 
a great many people. .Some could enter into its spirit; 
others could only grasp its form. Fandit&r&dhya seems 
to have been one of the latter class at-once a Shaiva 
and a Yeera-shaiva, a Telugu man and a Kannada 
man he seems to present a dual personality. But then 
he was no ordinary man. He was a Pandit. He had 
been known as such even before ho became a Yeera- 
shaiva. His influence might have been great. To add to 
all this he acoepbedthe new creed that seemed to sweep 
all the South over. What wonder then if he came to be 
recognised as one of the great Yeerashaiva Acharyas ? 



EkpiSnuu 

l^ow we come to EkoiUm&r&dbya. We have a briet 
account oi this acbarya in Gururaja>cbaritrei of- Siddba*, 
nanjeeba. It U stated therein that be preached .jtbe 
Veerashaiva religion and defeated the learned ni«U;of .otberj 
faiths. In a religious controversy, it is said, , that 
defeated one very learned Brahmin -by .nanie Yjasa aud, 
convinced him of the greatness and, superiority of tj^^ 
Veerashaiva religion to which be- ultimately cpnyfrted, 
him, just as Basava had already defeated a Maemansak^,; 
and bad got him to wear Linga on bis body. So here is 
an evidence to show that Ekoratna is later than Basave* 
shvaraj but we are not sure bow many years after, Basava 
be came to be< He is said to have lived at Mudrdpnra at 
the time of one VeerabhEskara, king of llUliidrapura. But 
until something turns up to throw light on the date of the 
king we have got to be content with this much information, 
that EkorEma is later than Basava. 

There is a * Purana’ in Sanskrit called * DeyAnga,. 
Purana ’ in which the story of Devaradasimayy^- a, 
contemporary of Basava has been given. It is. stated 
therein that Ekorama was the son of Dasimayya. In 
that Purana the word, Veerashaiva, occurs- a ' few times. 
But the perusal of the book will make it clear that both 
the father and the son were Sbaivas of a dwija class and. 
not Veerasbaivas; for it is stated that both bad their 
Upanayana ceremony performed. If EkorEma had been 
a Veerashaiva be would not have undergone the IJpanayana 

Guru-raj-charitre. Sandhi 2, stanza 70. 

Cod^o {{So^cio a^dtoo^ddo. ' 

2 - 5 ? 
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ceremonj; so he must have become a Veerashaiva late in 
life* As he is later than Basavesbvara and as be embraced 
the Veerashaiva religion late in life be could not have 
been the founder of the faith* It is clearly stated in 
Quru*rHj'charitre that he was given initiation into the 
Veerashaiva religion by one * Qhantakarna GagannStba, 
otherwise known as RSman&th&cbarya. He in bis turn is 
said to have converted many persons of other faiths to his 
own faith. Since he helped the growth of the faith be 
has come to be regarded as one of the founders of the 
religion by the people of generations far removed from bis. 

Vishvaradhya 

Last of all we have Vishvaradhya. We find very little 
account of him in Kannada literature. He is not at all 
mentioned by some writers who have written anything at 
all about the PancbScbaryas. The reason seems to be that 
be is very recent. He must have dawned on the Veerashaiva 
borizan generations after Basava. A great many authors 
mention only four AcbEryas, starting with Revana and 
ending with Ekortlma and thus excluding VishvSrSdbya, 
^ For example, Bommarasa has mentioned only four of 
the fichftryas. Some works go by the name of Cbatura* 
eb&i^ya cbaritret CbaturScb&rya Purana and so on, and in 
theito VishvSr^dhya finds no place. The fifth iicbSrya then 
seems to have been very recent* He seems to have been 

* Guru*raja-charitre Sandhi 2. 

itetto ^esr doiSo3)oU {sado&e 

j^^obsdesr 

dot33$c39dOo s^tda&oddd (^odood Atd^^Ptddtdd ddd. 

I Revanasiddha Purana ( by Bommarasa ) chapter I 
Stanzas 4, 5, and 7. 
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classed along with the other four acharyes only to mahe 
the number of acharyaa five, corresponding to the number 
of the 0ye faces of Shiva. The myth of the five acharyas 
rising from the five faces of Parameshvara must heve 
gained carrency only recently. In Veerashaiva 3anjivioi 
of Mummadi Karyendra the following account is given of 
the birth of the fifth Acb^rya, 

One day Sbiva was seated in his audience hall in 
Eailass. At that time Nfirada, the reputed news-monger, 
made his appearance there. Upon Shiva’s inquiry about 
the ShaivB faith on earth, Narada replied that the faith in 
question was on the decline. Thereupon Shiva ordered 
Sthula Ganesb, a member of his assembly, to go down to 
earth and to revive the Veerashaiva faith as the four 
^chdryas had done before him. Accordingly, Sthula-ganesh 
took birth on earth as the son of one Kompa-bhfipati. 

It is to be noted that) according to this account) 
Visbv&r&dbya did not rise either from one of the five faces 
of Sbiva or from a Stb&varalinga as mythical stories would 
have ns believe. This account clearly explodes the 
myth of the Pancbacharyas, and reveals the fact that 
Vishv&r&dhya, the fifth of the so called acharyas is very 
recent. In that case how should we believe that all the 
five acharyas founded the Veerashaiva religion in some 
very remote time which history dare not approach ? It is 
significant to note that the Acharyas have left no literature 
behind them- No religious literature , propounding Op 
expounding the doctrines of the Veerashaiva faith is left 
by the FanchacbaryaS) nor do we find any such literature 
in any of the Puranas written about them- But on the 
other band, all founders of religions that the world knows 



6^, have t6 ihe world their doctrine in literature of 
th'6‘“Y^KgionS they founded. The Buddha has -left- the 
nti^j'jlthre ~o'f his religibn/Christ has left that of his^and the 
^^rae hoids true in the case of the founders of other 
religions. Of course Veerashaivisto has its own literature — 
2^<i;'a'niple of it, but the Pancharyas have nothing to do 
with it and it has nothing to do with the Panchacharyas; 
But Basava’s connection with the Veerashaiva faith reveals 
a striking contrast to the Panchacharyas, for the literature 
which Basava has left behind him is simply abundant’ It 
is in a very vague and a very . loose sense, . thein that the 
acharyas are spoken of as the founders of the faith* 

Nor are the Acharyas the only persons who are spoken 
of ak the founders of the Veerashaiva faith in this loose 
sense. In Manasavijaya Eavya one Gurubasava who lived 
about 14 30’ A. D, is said to have founded the "Veerashaiva 
mata. ” Kereya Padmarasa of the 12th century^ likewise, 
is spoken of as the founder of **Shree Sbivadvaita S&kSra 
Siddbauta. ” In the work, Anadi Veerashaiva Sarasangrahai 
Siddhaveeranacbarya of Sampadane, who lived at the close 
of. the. 16th century, is said to have been the foremost of 
those >^w ho founded the religion of Bbatsthala. There, are 
other instances also.; If all these persons can. be called the 
founders of the faith in question, the Panchacharyas also 
can. be called the founders along with, them, and In . the 
same sense- 

r" The fbtegoing pages hold in solution, the conclusion 
pleasant or otherwise, and more often than not,; truth Is 
unpleasant, that the so called Veerashaiva acharyas are not 
the orignators of the faith since soine of them are founxl' 
to be contemporaries of Basava and others even later than 
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be. If they, as their advocates would have us believe, did 
found the faith centuries before Christ, and if Revana did 
instruct the epic sage Agastya in the V^eerasbaiva religion, 
then it must have been a very queer sort of Veerashaiva 
religion which sank into ablivion soon after it was founded 
and remained unknown for centuries. 


If there were the Veerashaiva religion before Basava, 
why is history silent about it f History speaks of Jainism, 
Vaisbnavism and Shaivism together with its various forms 
such as Kapalika, Kalamukha and Lakulisha, but as to 
Veerashaivism, before the 12th century, we find absolutely 
no mention anywhere. The same thing bolds good in 
the case of literature. Why should there be no literature 
about Veerashaivisin before the 12tb century and why 
should there be such a flood of it at the time of Basava 
and after him ? 

Basava and his colleagues in their Vachana literature 
have mentioned the names of the 63 Puratanas with great 
reverence even though they happened to be only Sbaivas. 
Surely they would have mentioned with equal affection 
and reverence the names of the Pancbacharyas if they bad 
really founded the Veerashaiva religion before 'them. 
But the acharyas are cornspicuously absent in Vachana 
literature, and hence the conclusion that they are not 
the originators of the faith. 

Whoj then, is the founder of the faith ? Is it Basave- 
shvara ? Our emphatic answer is: he is. The following 
evidence will bear out the truth of what we say. 
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.1 Palkurike Somfti&dhyai than whom we can have 
no better authority) in bis work called Gana-sahasra 
describes Basava as the spirit of the religion of Shiva and 
as the first acharja. 

2 Cb&marasa ( 1430) in his Prabhulingalile addresses 
him as the first apostle of the religion. 

3 Guru-raja-kavi in the Guru-rajacharitre makes 
Pandit&radhya say: “ Who else can permanently establish 
the Veerashaiva religion on earth ?" 

4 Nilakantbacbarya, in his Aradhyacbaritre, in the 
context where Panditaradhya laments the death of Basava 
makes the Pandit say: “Who else is there to found and 
promote the Veerashaiva religion ? * 

5 Maggeya Mayideva ( 1478. A. D. ) in bis Shata- 
katraya describes Basava as the very incarnation of 
Veerashaiva religion, and as its first apostle. 

6 Maritontadarya in his Siddheshvara Purana ( 1560. 
A. D. ) prays to Basava, addressing him as the founder of 
the Veerashaiva religion. 

1 Palkurike Somaradhya’s Ganaasabasra (1195 A. D.) 

2 o^odo udd ddns^r 

3 ^«rrqra j q(y- 

siwr: 

4 atd^svtseiddtjr^d &(dddoodjd)o 

5 dtd^d ^esFodo dddjsdsvd dtdd 

6 dd atd^dd udd^dod^dd^ ddijl^oho 

29 



7 The king ot Eeladi ( Basavappa Nayak ) writes in 
bis Sbivatattvaratnakara that tbe great Basava founded 
and promoted tbe Veerasbaiva religion. 

In tbe Vacbanas of tbe Sbaranas themselves there is 
evidence enough to the effect that Basava aluiie is the 
founder of the Veeraahaiva religion. We quote below but 
a few of them: 

8 Allama Prabhu in one of bis Vacbanas describes 
Basava as the founder of tbe faith of Shiva. 

9 Allama Prabhu in another V^achana says to Chana- 
basaya that they both got linga from Basava; and that 
they both belong to the same line. 

10 Maritontadarya says: — stg 4tilrsi5ira!iri!aiSW®M*^rwtt- 

etc. etc. 

To the solution of the Problem — Who is the founder 
of the Veerasbaiva faith ? — We have a clue in the very 
word ‘ Veerasbaiva*’ By the time 12th century was 
nsbered iny Jainism and Vaishnavism bad gained 
ascendency. Shaivism in the South bad reached a crisis 
and time bad come for it to rise or to fall. But down it 
was not to go; for by tbe time the Century bad half passed 
there shot into space a great hero who revolutionized tbe 
Sbaivite faith in a short space of time. The attempt was 
heroic and tbe achievement was brilliant. Shaivism rose 

9 ^ 

u4deB ^ Xoif.ia^oiocj 

cn(^d tfod^o ^ttss 

10 ( p. 447 ) 



triumphant over the trammels o( Varnashrama an4 the 
result was Veerashaivism. The hero happened to be the 
prime minister of the the then king of Karnatak* He wa^ 
a Kannada man and what wonder if Kannada beeame 
the language of the scriptures of the new heroic religion 
and Karnatak became the home of the new faith as it is 
even to day ? That was how the new faith came to be 
heroically founded and that is why it has come to be 
called Veera-sbaiva religion, meaning the heroic Shaiva 
faith. That was how again Basava became the king of 
a great religion though the premier of a little province. 

We shall next consider that glorious institution of 
Basava and his colleagues — the Shivauubbavaraantapa, 
or what we may fittingly call the birth place and cradle of 
Veerashaivism. It was a religious institution organized 
by Basava and presided over by ^llama-prabhu, a 
tremendously great spiritual personage. It is not a myth 
created by fancy but a fact that stands pre-eminent in the 
history of Veerashaivism in as much as it was through 
the ' ShivanubbaVamantapa, ’ that Veerashaivism emerged. 
It was a religious academy the like of which never existed 
before and has never existed since. Basavsebvara brought 
it into existence, Allamaprabbu presided over the 
discussions that were held in it, and a great many Sharanas 
of the time flocked to it to take part in the discussions. So 
to it we owe that flood of religious literature in Kannada 
which is usually styled the Vacbana literature. In it 
were shaped and. formulated as the reasult of the discussion 
of the sharanas, the doctrines of the Veerashaiva religion. 
From it, above all, did emerge the Sbatsthala philosophy 
whi<^h is the most remarkable and essential feature of the 
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faith and which again is a unique contribution to the world 
of religion and philosophy. The Sharanas that participated 
in the discussions about Shatsthaia in the Shivanubhava- 
tnantapa are called Shatsthalabrahmis, and the first and 
foremost of them all was Channabasava, who is called 
Shatsthala-karta or the creator of Shatsthaia. Shatsthaia- 
brahmi also means one who has attained Brahman by 
means of Shatsthaia. The term Shatsthala-brahmi is 
meant to be a distinguishing epithet for Basava and his 
calleagues only. Nowhere do we find this epithet used 
in connection with the PanchSich^ryas. “ If Channa- 
basava formulated the Shatsthaia philosophy, the most 
distinguishing feature of Veerashaivism, why should 
Basava be called the originator of the Yeerashaiva 
faith and why not Channabasava?” is a question likely 
to be raised. The question is reasonable so far as it 
goes, but the pity of it is that it cannot go in favour 
of the advocates of the Panch^chAryas. True, Basava 
was not the formulator of the Shatsthaia philosophy; 
but he was something more than that. He was the 
leader of the whole movement . in whose service the 
afore said philosophy came to be formulated. It was 
he who unfurled the banner of revolt against the Varna- 
shramic tyranny. It was under his leadership that 
every scheme was planned and executed. It was he 
who got Allamaprabhu to guide them in the discussions 
at the Shivanubhavamantapa; it was he again, who 
got people together to carry things to a successful end. 
Above all it was he who exemplified the path of 
devotion by his own perfect devout c onduot.*If Kalik eta 

* That the Asht^varnas, brought together into a 
ritualistic chain, were due to the Sharanas that flocked 

2-53 
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Brahma systematized the aaJUdvaranas and Channa* . 
basava formulated Shatsthala under the efficient 
guidance of Allamaprabhu, Basava showed the practical 
way to the people to apply them in their everyday 
life. So the unique credit of having brought religion 
to bear on the everyday life of men, goes to Basava 
and Basava alone. He lived the practical side of religion 
and thereby set a sure example to the masses of people. 
To him again, do we owe the superb social structure 
raised on the basis of the practical philosophy of 
Kayaka (work). All this is revealed to us in the Yachans 
of Basaveshvara and other Sharanas. The whole of 
VaohanashS.stra is a glorious monument to his 
supreme personality. With all this to his credit does 
he not deserve the rightful title to be called the founder 
of the Veerashaiva faith ? Do we find anything 
approaching to this about the Panchd^ch^ryas ? If not, 
why thrust the hollow title on them ? 

Whereas everything is vague and indefinite about 
the Fanohd.oh&ry^3, everything about Basava and his 

to the banner of BasaVa’s new religion while being 
forged in the Shiv^nubhavamantapa, will be proved by 
what is said as follows:— 

I So also the following verse will prove 
that Kaliketbramhaya was the father of AsbUvaranas. 

(^<1 vigziwjf II 

( See pp, 119, 188. ) 



ooll agues is definite and clear as day-light. The 
Furanas of &ohd.ryas are a confused medley of facts and 
fiction. But the Yachana literature of the Yaohana- 
karas is singularly free from all myth and mystification. 
They refer to historical personages and propound 
practicable principles for practical people. In a word, 
they preach what may be called, a socio-religious 
conduct of life as obtained from practical experience of 
life. We hardly come across any miracle in the 
Yachanas. All we find therein is human endeavour 
for social and spiritual freedom — human endeavour 
that resulted in divine achievement only because 
it was sincere and unselfish. What a splendid endeavour 
and what a magnificent achievement ! Considering 
the brief space of time of less than two decades, 
in which this spiritual enrichment of life was brought 
about, through the Yachanas that have survived the 
Sharanas,we can clearly see the spiritual heights reached 
and kept by them; we can clearly see Basava, the torch- 
bearer enkindling light and love among the masses. 
This verily was a miracle of' miracles and before 
this miraole all the mythical miracles of the Panchd.- 
ohilryas fade into insignificance. The voice of Basava 
still speaks to us across centuries that intervene and 
rouses us from the slumber in which we seem to be 
buried; but where can we hope to hear the voice 
of the Panch&ohd.ryas ? 

Again we find that among the Yeerashaiva poets 
more have paid tribute to the memory of Basava than 
to the names of the Panchfich&ryas. Not to speak of poets 
like Palkarike Somanath and Harihara, Bhimkavi and 
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Shadaksharadeva, who have written their best works 
about Basava; even those poets who have ezpressely 
written their works about the Achd,ryas, have praised 
Basava in their works. We may cite PanditS.rS.dhya- 
charitre and Bevanshiddhapurans as instances. No 
AchSrya has come in for as much share of praise as 
Basava at the hands of any poet. Sarvajna, the well- 
known Kannada poet, has lauded Basava to the skies 
but he has not devoted a single stanza to the praise 
of any of the SchSryas. Writing about Basava he says: 

ao^oiroo 

'ST 

CO a 

CO tt tr 

w;^dcs doidj jjdrtt . 

W « 'SP 

Shadaksharideva has dedicated one whole book in 
Sanskrit to the praise of Basava. 

Similarly Basava has been praised equally highly 
by writers of Sanskrit- works of Veerashaiva religion. 
The following few may be noted ( in addition to those 
quoted already in this section from of 

Gururaj ): — 

!!d? veiusirq I 

uinisif iiisr^iwSr i 

aw II 

4^ *fi%«'Ra^if^>r || 
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^^5»r\ W5-1- 9-18. 

W3 ^ wrfii ftrwiR^rn II 
5WWW HfPTW I 

gii'nnuaTf^ci. ii 

^ «ft?ti?rqr5fif^iira»?5ref^5r | 

ftrarer^N?! 'src^^issrs^srsrf^ ii 

3iq§ i 

^^»rq^IK^I^rg^: i 
fwtf^firci^: II 

TO^r =? «»ftr fSnlrf^ i 
9 «r:*w^ ^ f¥^rw ii 

sn^’T ^ ««IU I 

n^grRr^TOJq- i 

m 3iqpacqiqgysii%9f?r>TqL ii 
5r«>^«9i5r?in I 
ga 5i =qpq«fr ii 

1-14-17. 

f^qiq qiqqf^qre^rqifq^iwqi I 
fJtqk at i^3ir (qcqt I>a?^q; i 
€f6qr«i5i=5r fsi<5jft^q4 agt i 
^wiqgq II 

qt f^^JCrqiqf | 
ftgqqilM'^^req: | 

«HftRqi5HWfqq^qg: | 
gipqq’atgi^i g qfiig: n 
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TO I 

n: I 

«ftll^8’?Ii^i%-2-'4. 

Basava has come to be regarded by the Yeerashaivas 
as Dwitiya Shambha, meaning the second Almighty God. 
Unless he were the founder of their religion there is 
no reason why he should be so called. It is worth 
noting that none of the uchftryas is so called. Again 
like the name of God Shiva the name of Basava has 
been formulated into a mantra. Every letter of the 
word TO! is explained as a mantric syllable. What is 
more important is that the mantric significance of 
Basava’s name has been brought out in a book called 
ShivAnubhavashastra, published in Kannada by one of 
the descendants of Ujjaui Marulasiddhamath. If 
Basava were not the originator of the Yeerashaiva faith 
there is no reason why his name should be treated as 
a mantra among the Yeerashaivas; and certainly there 
should be much less reason why his name should occur 
as a mantra in a book published by the descendants of 
one of the FanchAchAryas. 

It is worthy of note that it is stated at the very 
outset in the said Shivanubhavahastra that the book 
is prepared in accordance with, and on the authority 
of t Agamas and Yachanas. These Yachanas must 
have been none other than the Yachanas of Basava 
and his colleagues. Nor is this a mere conjecture; for 

erud d{«. 



in 'connection with Shunya Lingoddharane in the said 
book a Yachana by a Yachanakara of the time of 
Basava has been actnally quoted. It is clear from this 
that it is usual even with the decendants of the Yeera* 
shaiva Fachi^ch^irayas to look upon the Yachanas of 
Basava and other contemporary Sharanas as the sori> 
ptures of Yeerashaivism, as certainly they are. We give 
below the said Yachana for verification: 

odd %t(23?^dd t^edd^Ddo ^doeid 

^eed, ^Oci^ead, wa^cad^ OfSeid ^csd, ouad ^cad, ewuad 
^ead, os:>od dn^^Ss^cad osood d^so^dis^Ss^cad fijseva 
uad :^cad oosod doso«i7^j3(<if<a9ad^£ad. 'node od^d^ 

^doodja^d ^dotid da^^ddiaeda! ■add a^zsa^dd 

«i5?dd wodgjd aa^^d dedzpaort^^ wg^dc^^; 

woOod da a. ^3 a^,?d,d. 

If Marula or any other ftchtlrya were the founder, 
his authority would certainly have been quoted in a 
book of this kind. But there is no reference whatever 
to any of the ^chilryas in the body of the book. 

There are only two mantras usually repeated by 
the Yeerashaivas; one is the mantra of Shambhu, the 
great god Shiva, and the other is of Basava, the second 
Shambhu. So Basava’s place, at least so far as Yeera-^ 
shaivas are concerned, is next only to God’s. 

It is significant to note that none of the Panohft' 
ch^ya has his name construed into a mantra. 

Basava has endeared himself to the* Yeerashaivas 
as no ^h&rya has done. The reason is clear; for it- is 
to him that they owe their religion. It is not un* 
common to find among the Yeerashaiva people who 
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rise with the name of Basava on their lips and go to 
bed with the name on their lips. They usually address 
him as Basavauna, where ‘anna’ is a term of endear- 
ment. Their favourite mantra is: 

— Basava is Shiva and Shiva is Basava. Basava 
ia the most common of the proper names found among 
Veerashaivas. Though names like Bevana and Marula are 
found only here and there we scarcely come across proper 
names like, Fanditaradhya & Ekorama. There is one 
more thing that deserves consideration, ‘ Linga ’ 
generally goes with Basava and it is not infrequently 
that we hear the name, Basava-linga. This only shows 
that there is some very intimate association between 
Basava and Linga. Panditalinga, Ekoramalinga are 
absent. 

If there were the Veerashaiva religion before 
Basava then there was no necessity on the part of 
Basava to revolt against the Varnashramio faith. It 
would have been enough for him to become a convert 
to the YeerashaiVa religion and he would have lived 
contentedly in that fold. But as it was, his very 
revolt led to the rise of the Veerashaiva faith. There 
appears to bo a curious resemblcnce between the ways 
in which the Buddhist and the Veerashaiva religions 
came into being. The Buddha was dissatisfied with 
things as they were, went into the forest and lived 
there a life of meditation. Consequently a way out of 
the difficulty suggested itself to him; the light that he 
so received spread among the people and that was 
the Buddhist religion. Basava got disgusted with 
things as he found them, went to Sangamesbvara and 
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concentrated his mind on finding a way out of the 
difficulty. Light did break in upon him and he in 
accordance with the promptings of his conscience went 
to Ealyana, the then capital city of Karnatak to spread 
the light he received at Sangameshvara. His religion 
was the religion of Ishtalinga. Though the idea of 
Linga itself was not new then, the idea of Ishtalinga 
was new and this idea he seems to have received at 
Sangameshvara. Ishtalinga stood for him as the 
symbol of both Sangamalinga at Sangameshvara and 
his own soul: Happily he got the service of great 
souls like, Prabhudeva, Channabasava and Mahadevi- 
yakka to contribute to and to propagate his cult. In 
no other way can we explain the height of glory to- 
which the cult of the Ishtalinga rose at Ealyana and 
round about, within less than two decades. There is 
no mention of any other source of Veerasliaiva religion 
in Vachana literature which is nothijig but Veerashaiva 
literature. Basava and his colleagues who were modesty 
itself would have mentioned in .their Vachanas about 
the existence of Veerashaiva religion before them, if 
it did exist before them. Again there is nowhere any 
mention of Basava having got Lingadiksha from any 
body. He himself was responsible for his Lingadiksha. 
This is only another way of saying that he and he 
alone started Linga-diksba or the cult of the Ishtalinga. 
The Vachana of Allamprabhu which we have already 
quoted in these pages lends ample support to this. 
Allamaprabhu says that Channabasava and he belongs 

to the tradition of Linga started by Basava. 

2-5Si 
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§ 

9^n ;jo9^:3eioj;>d ^od^ 

Ood t85j^;^ortdafraq5doM €)ortd^5tort,b>j^j8odfren, w^Jdra^d 
doigc^^d ^od^ 'ao4( •at^oi^oiiM t>od( 

w«)d£9 ^^jsdw jici,?3ortoji.5SO wisJdc® d 
d^do^ ^;Q^d «uod( 

The first Yeerashaiva poDtifical throne was that of 
Allamaprabhu, It was established by Basava for Allama- 
prabhu. It is known as the Shunyasinhasana. The five 
pontifical thrones of the five d,ch&ryas were established 
later to propagate the Veerashaiva religion and to 
protect it against aggression. We have already quoted 
a few pages back a stanza from Channabasava Purana 
to the effect that the pontifical throne of Bevana was 
established close at the heels of the disruption that 
followed the affair of Haralayya and Madhuvayya. and 
close at the heels of Basava’s disappearance from the 
scene of action at Kalyana. At such a critical juncture 
the «need was felt of a math for the protection of the 
faith founded only a few years before. The math that 
was founded in consequence was done so in the name 
of Bevan&r^dhya. The other four maths followed suit 
in course of time and they came to be named after .the 
other four ach&ryae. The acb^ryas after Basava are real 
personages. The acharyas before Basava have no existence 
apart from miracles and Basava performed no miracle apart 
from his life. In the kingdom of a Jain king* Basava, 
in. spite of his being the prime minister of that Jain king, 

§ Vide chapter on “ Cbannabasavadevara Sampadane* 
in the Sflnya' Sampadane by Guiuru Siddha Veeranft- 
ob^rya. 
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founded tfae Veerasbaiva religion and heightened its gtorjr 
>(ritbin a decade or so. It was nothing short of a miracle, 
^dthfng less wonderful than a miracle was produced 
during that short space of time. Whoever turns over the 
pages of Vacbana Shastra^ that rich and vast treasure of 
/religious literature, cannot but feel that it is all original. 
There is a freshness and a vigour about it, which no 
borrowed literature can ever have* It pulsates with the 
life and spirit of the Sharanas under the leadership of 
Basavti. It was all inspired by Basava and Basava alone. 

We can reach back to Basava, to Christ and to the 
Buddha. We can reach back to Agastya, to Bibhishana, 
we can reach back to Revana, to Manila, to Pandit^r&dhya 
and to £k6ram, the Veerashaiva acbaryas who at best only 
helped to spread and promote Veerashaivism; but we fail 
to reach back to the ^ch^ryas who founded the Veerashaiva 
faith in all the four Yugas. We fail to reach hack to the 
Agastya who received the knowledge of Shatsthala at the 
hands of Revana. Only by outraging history: can we 
prove the antiquity of the Veerashaiva faith and make the 
'Panch&cbd>ryas its founders. But Basayeshvara and bis 
•connection with the Veerasbaiva religion are nothing if 
not historical. He stands out clear from all myth. His 
-figure stands surrounded by the halo of Veerashaivism. In 
■and through history, in and through the Vachan literature, 
^and above all, in and through the faith* we follow today, 
we can reach back to Basava, the real founder of the faith. 

In an article entitled ** the Lingayats * published in 
'Triveni toI IX No 11, Miss V. T. Laksbmi M. A, titritea 
>86 follows: — A study of the course of ViraSaivism isJn 
(tereiting. In the time of the king, Bijjalai of the Kalchnrya- 
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line, in the 12th century, his minister Basava gave » 
popular, it not a political turn to Saivism. The ground' 
had already been prepared for him by a succession of Saiva 

teachers originating in Kalyana; the Virasaiva faith- 

soon spread through the north-west of Mysore and accord- 
ing to tradition, within sixty years of Basava’s death 
( 1161-1228 A. 0. ) it was embraced from Uivi to Sbolapur 
from Baleballi or Balehannur to Sivaganga...The principal 
Lingayat maths at Ghittal-droog, the Balchanur math and 
a host of others of lesser significance and Basava, Cbanna- 
basava and their followers) Prabhudeva, Madiraja, Machaiya). 
poetess Mabadevi and others are revered by the Vira 
Saivas. 

“ In this connection, a passing reference must be- 
made to Fleets’ conjecture that neither Basava nor 
Obannabasava could have been the founders of Virasaivism,. 

in the light of the absence of inscriptional evidences 

But this theory is not sound, in view of the weighty 

literary evidence. 

X ^ X X X 

“Such is the brief, history of the origin and growth 
of one of the sanest and most powerful and influential . 
branches of Saivism in South India, in the 12th century. 
It was as generally agreed upon, a very popular religfotv- 
in its day,,. Simple living and high thinking were th& 
ringing watch-words of its worthy founder, Basava, whose- 
views were, however, far in advance of the times. He- 
believed that the religious li^e of the people was closely 
alKed to their social welfare. In the word!s of Rice he-, 
carried oh ebcial revolution, side by sidevyithreligibuis- 
reformdtSdn; ” ’ ^ ! 



(XII) Philosophy and Practice of Lingayat Religion- 

Now we oome to the most difficult task indeed, 
that of giving the philosophy and praotioe of the 
Lingayat religion. It is certain that we shall not be 
able to do justice to the subject. It was much better 
if it had been treated by a competent scholer of the 
religion fully and properly. But as none such has been 
forthcoming it has fallen to our lot. We profess our 
incompetence and inability to set forth the doctrines of 
the religion fully and properly, though we shall try 
to perform the task to the best of our ability, now that 
it has fallen to our lot. 

A religion may be defined as a system of belief in 
the Superhuman Power, which governs the course of 
the universe and the human life in it, and is entitled 
to some form of worship from the human beings for 
their attaining eternal happiness. The system of belief 
connotes doctrines concerning the relation of the 
universe and man to God, the Superhuman Power, and 
explains how God, as the Almighty Power, creates, 
sustains, and destroys or reabsorbs the Universe. They 
also explain and lay down the procedure and methods 
of worshipping God for the human beings so that they 
may be free from the trammels of the worldly life and 
attain eternal happiness by the grace of God, which 
forms a special feature of God. Thus a religion has 
two parts (1) the philosophy and (2) the practice. The 
former explains the work of God with the universe and, 
the latter the way of attaining the grace of God for 
liberation and final beatitude. The praotioe of a religion 
is based on the philosophy of the religion* Snob is- 
2-64 



the idea of religion for all praotioal porpoees, however 
perfuDOtory it may be* The Lingayat religion has both 
parte in it distinct to itself and can, therefore, claim 
to be a distinct religion, 

•The philosophy of Lingayat religion is monism 
and is called Shaktivishistadwaita- It is, as has been 
noted before* adopted from and improved upon 
Kashmere Sbivadwaita. Though adopted from the 
Eashmere School of Shaivism it is given the distinct 
name of “ Shaktivishistadwaita ** to give ' prominence 
to Shaktif the Power or Energy of the Lord. Farama 
Shiva ( the Parabrahman ), living in intimate union 
with Him. The intimate union or oneness of Shiva 
and His Shakti, as we have already stated, is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidas in words “ 

the Shakti of and are as intimately 

one as the words and their senses. Words, divested of 
their sense, are a mere babble and there can be no 
word without sense; similarly Shiva and Shakti cannot 
be apart from each other but are inseparably one. The 
attributes of , according to Vedanta, are 
and these are the only throe positive qualities 
that are attributed to wsit , which can be spoken of in 
no other positive terms but only in the negative 
terms as “ '* ( not this, not that etc. ). 

According to these three positive 

* The following sketch of philosophy is based chiefly 
on Eashmere Shaiva literature and the books on Linga- 
yat religion, namely 

and the commentary on the first by Extracts 

from and rRws^t^’s commentary thereon 

will be found in appendix II (a). 
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qualities of ( <Tu%f ) are well e^rpressed in terms 
of the Lord's Self-coosoiousness as ‘‘ wftu, Jwir, ” 
i. e. the.Lord is conscious of His beingi shining, and 
joying independently of anything else* Hence He is 

and His Shaktii in the form of His Self-conscious* 
ness, is a part and parcel of His Self* Shiva is the 
supreme entity. He is the all-knowing, all-doing* all- 
sustaining being called Praldsha, the serene Lord, 
all-pervading indivisible and infinite* He, as the 
underlying reality in everything, is all -transcending. 
That is to say. His nature is primarily of two-fold 
aspect — an immanent aspect in which He pervades 
the universe, and a transcendental aspect in which He 
is beyond all universal manifestations. He is the 
origin and source of the universe and is the lOnm, as 
the Veclantins are pleased to call him. He is Vimarsha- 
rftpa, i. e. He is Self-conscious. The vibration of the 
perfect egoity is His and through Her He holds 
and visualises the entire universe of objects as This 
is The Vimarsha, the Perfect Egoity, is the 

The Prak&sha of Parnmasbiva is the substratum 
of His psychic images, the result of His reflection, 
which are merely its modes or forms. Images, psychic 
cr physical, are due to a stimulus received either from 
external factors or the revived residual traces 
as when one imagines or dreams. The mirror is also 
a substratum of images. But the images reflected in 
it are merely the effect of external objects that receive 
light from some other source and not from the mirror 
itself. A self-luminous jewel shines on some externa} 
object and has its image reflected in it. But neither 
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the mirror nor the jef^el is oonsoions either of itself or 
ofibhe object reflected in it. Hence the nature of 
a mirror or a jewel is altogether different from the 
nature of the Lord’s PrakSsha, though the mirror, 
the jewel, and the Lord’s Prak^sha have the capability 
of receiving images, i. e. all the three can be the 
substratum of images. The mirror is not self-luminous 
and) therefore, can receive no image of an external 
object in darkness. A jewel is self-luminous but is not 
conscious of its capability of receiving images. While 
the Lord is not only self-luminous but is conscious of 
His self-luminosity. The mirror and the jewel are, 
thus, jada or unintelligent. But the Lord is All- 
intelligent or This is well expressed by 

* as follows:— 

srvctTfh: fih i It is clear from the 

short extract that (1) the the is sjwu?? 

(2) He has self-consciousness ( siiwi^ufr, or ) 

(3) This is His nOfi (4) and %7f, are the 

modes or aspects of that The consciousness of self- 
luminosity is also called or or merely 

Praksisha, therefore, is the most distinctive aspect of 
Shiva- There is another diflerence between the mirror 
and the jewel and the Lord’s Prakd^sha. The former 
receive images from objects that are external to them. 
But the Lord being all-inclusive there is nothing 
external to Hido. All objects are in Him and are 
merely the modes or forms of His Prak^sha- It is the 

* Oopimentary on V-39 of 
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or consciousness of Perfect Egoity that gives rise 
to the images, which are, therefore, essentially the 
same ( ) as their substratum,, the PrakA-ha. 
An individual soul has the residual traces ( nw’ft: ) of 
objects external to it and revives those traces. It can 
also imagine things and can build up some grand object 
by imagining. The Lord, the Universal Consciousness or 
Self-can similarly imagine or manifest ideally the world 
or the Universe, just as a Yogin creTites something and 
holds it up before the on-looking spectators, which they 
feel as real as the material world. Thus the world or 
the universe is the Lord’s ideal manifestation or the 
result of Lord’s Prak^isha-Vimarsha, i. e. the Lord’s 
imagination or reflection or thinking. It is evident 
that this reflection or idea of the Lord is different from 
the reflection on a mirror or a jewel. The Lord’s reflec- 
tion is the ideal creation or imagination, just as an 
individual self imagines an object ; but the. reflection 
of a mirror or a jewel is merely material or physical 
representation of a thing in the mirror of the jewel. 
The upshot is that Shiva is Pralotsha and is conscious 
of His Prakflsha, which, therefore, is used for that 
aspect of Shiva which serves as a substratum for all 
that is manifested ideally, exactly as the Buddhi does 
for the images that an individual builds at the time 
of imagination. And Yimarsha stands for that aspect, 
which is simply a power that may be called conscious- 
ness ( for want of a better word ), a power, which 
gives rise to self-consciousness, will, knowledge, and 

action ( fvgi, w?ii ) in succession and is responsible 
for selection from what is already within and mani- 
festation of the universe from the material selected at 
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will, as apparently separate from itself. The Lord’s 
self'Oonsoiousness, the power of will, knowledge and 
action may be §aid to be different aspects of this very 
Vimaraha. The creation of the universe) therefore, is 
nothing but ideal projection or psychic reflection Or 
manifestation- The philosophy of the universe or 
creation is generally named ^Eealistic Idealism- 

The power or *irf% of Shiva is a soit of reflex 
relation of self-identity and is never dissociated from 
Him. Shakti is unalienated conscious nature of Shiva 
with all the contents unmanifested- t She is, therefore, 
the divine nature that supplies the ground of Shiva’s 
realization of His own Self. She is illumination inde- 
pendent of anything else than its own self which is 
but the power of limiting the all-transcending Shiva. 
Shiva of unsurpassed blissful joy is the enjoyer, 
and desire and such other contents of His self are His 
enjoyables ( ). And it is for this reason that 

He assumes the form of Shakti. Hence the whole 
world of diverse haraes and forms exists as real only 
when it has its roots deeply struck into the nature of 
Shiva, the Supreme Being, and is, therefore, nothing 
else than the externalization of Self-conscious Shiva 
as the object of His own enjoyment. Shakti in short 
is or and works wonders in obedience 

* In our humble opinion ''Idealistic Realism” 
would be better. 

f Neither Shiva nor Shakti is He, She or it, and 
may be referred to by any of these terms. But Shiva is 
He and Shakti is she on account of the gender of the 
words that stand for them in Sanskrit, 
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to Shiva’s will, which again is nothing but a phase or 
mode of His power. She possesses the common nature 
of Shiva and is styled or the lawfully wedded 

wife of Shiva acting in perfect accord with her husband’s 
disposition or will. Vimarsha or the vibrating power 
of Prak3.sha is because its existence does not 
depend on anything else as does will, knowledge and 
action, each of which depends for its existence upon 
what immediately precedes. This represents the 
principal power of the Highest Lord, Maheshwar, 
as the Self is often so called- This includes all 
other powers which are attributed to the Ultimate 
the Parashiva or Parabrahman. The or 

Universal Consciousness is given different names 

from different points of view. It is called because 
it is conscious of itself and acts for uniting, 
separating, and dealing in multifarious ways with what 
is within. It is called because it vibrates and 
represents the essential nature of the Universal 
Consciousness of which is responsible for the 

apparent change from the state of absolute unity. It is 
also called because it is’ the cause and 

( substratum ) of all that is said to exist in any form. 

or wt? is another name because it represents the 
speech in its most subt'e form. In short PrakAsha 
stands not only for the common substratum of all 
manifestables and the manifested but also for the 
manifestables and the manifested themselves. Therefore 
when the Ultimate Principle, Shiva, is spoken of as 
Prak4sba Vimarshamaya it means that the Ultimate 
in its aspect of Prak4sha is both the Universe in either 
the manifested or the unmanifested state and its 
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permanent substratum; and that in its aspect as 
Yimarsha it is that power, which is ultimately res- 
pcDsible for keeping the universe in the state cf perfect 
identity with itself, as at the time of Mahapralaya* and 
for manifesting it as apparently separate from itselfi as 
at the time of creation- 

Yimarsha or the power of Shiva resides in Him, 
as stated before, in a sort of reflex relation of identity 
Power without the weilder of the power is unimagin- 
able; and there must be some kind of relation between 
them- The relation of Shiva and His Shakti is techni- 
cally called which has been well explained by 

in his as follows: — *nr9i%sftr: | 

ai «gafe^i | goi 

| i. o. SamavAya 

means a relation by virtue of which two different 
things like a substance ] and an attribute residing 
on that substance and w, substance and 
cause [ ] and effect [ ], atoms and [ parti- 

cularity ], appeatsso unified as to represent one whole. 
It is, in other words, an inseparable union of essential 
identity and points to a reality that continues to remain 
in the character of an undivided organic whole- The 
two things forming one whole are never joined together 
( ). But the idea of separateness exists in human 

mind only, when one concentrates one’s analytic thought 
on the compact indivisible whole and tries to separate 
the content from the unified whole by predicating some 
definite character to it. It is clear from this that 
Shiva and Shakti are one indivisible whole. The 

Athalye’s p. 61. 



Lingayat pbiloaophera give a special nania to tbia 

iotiraate union, means essential identity and is 

different from rrivt**!} tbe difference between ewtvs and 
nf*WW bas been explained in our notes on pages 178-— -180 
of notes. This essential identity or sfWtCT has been briefly 
but lucidly explained by as *follow8:-^Sl!Swr’S*n*lf«l 

eiare^efigt ^wil: 

( awstsbaw editor ) «f%- 

awRWwar... 

wwif piw tffsutg I 

^ saitq: (5 K 

ur«W’Pn»H«?ir'n5Tr?iiR4#^5i a^niai ( wra: ) etc. 

The philosophy ofLingayatism is so far the same as the 
Kashmere Shivadwaita. But Kasbmere philosophers have 
not given any special name to their Adwaitism; but the 
Lingayats call it *' ” to give prominence to the 

Wonder-working power of Shiva. However is not so 
prominent as in Sbftktism, where Shiva is so negligible 
without Sbakti that Shiva becomes a kind of without 
the Sbakti. But according to Lingayat religion Sbakti 
is Shiva’s obedient handmaid executing tbe commands of 
her Lord. She is in a perfectly harmonious relation with 
Shiva, tbe ultimate Reality. Hence Shiva is characterized 
and distinguished ( ) by His power or capacity to 

work, which is only a phase of His in the form of 
ftR<5. This is The Kashmere philosophers 

imply the of Shiva but do not express it in so 

many words. While the Lingayats express it by naming 
their Adwaita ” This is the first point of 

• page 65 » 

2-66 
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difference between' the two Scboolsi which ie only 
• difference in terminology and also an improvement in 
Lingayat philosophy. Hence does not imply any 

inseparable union of two or more substances like , dlv, 
i||%^ of the Ramanuja system or of South Indian Shaivism^ 
as maintained by sflis. simply stresses the nature 

of or miw that connotes the power to work wonders. 

There is another reason why the essential identity 
( ) of Shiva and Sbakti is stressed and termed 
The reason is that the Lingayat philosophers 
like the Kashmereans do not agree with and approve of 
of the preacher of wrani^y the theory of 

illusion. Like the Eashmere philosophers the Lingayats 
hold that the Lord’s creation is real and no illusion* They 
reject and prove that creation is the result of 

Shiva’s wonder-working power that is capable of doing 
things which are impossible for any other agency to do. The 
eapability of the Lord is, therefore, said to be 
ndt. The of is demolished and 

estjablished by i^ his commentary on— 

1 fit. V. 89* 

The relevant portion of the commentary is: — 

wftBr wt?r1 

gwfUROTW 3nt«i«wfl 5tf^: I 

g«tfiir a^ftcrirPM «nw5 

“ trtrt? qw afiRiawnr 
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“ JcwiinRi^sn aft i 

*iw?riiw«!»ii^^l II 

94*1: awifr, l 

II 

“ TO^aRqjT^aiffljiS wrf*R: i 
*wr fi«wr 3^fRr i 

<wr awfir ftaar *' n 

CftT ^«PlR'>I»<l5HI3RWJWaft?tRW. u 
*1^51%: f5RifH5R^jr Praqffara; w ewa'HtqRswiwrt 
4aq?flfti snsdq54lqji.li qqrqwisjjrt fs^qqq^sfq nwi^sCTcgqntww- 
qqjiFcqr ^^qrqisRqJTJltfjRqn nqr ncqqrasqqR^rqqaiqs snqw^s 
fliqqqfqnsiqrri^iqiqqR JsiHq?nfii qi^qqzqqzsnqiiqqpqigt \ 

3W jqnqq%5ii^?iijfi«Rrfq si^urqfir | nqqqlqfw^ irfl^wqi- 
«iq?% qtf^eqqnnrat | 

^3 al^qsiqwaHrqwpRgra^ q^ir ?i?4qjSl ^ ftsg^ wr widr 
snwRrt^qnqf qiPr n«rq^i*nqwN;^q si 

qqiJi; 1 9ifqqjrfl<wWqra; i qqr al^l^qsasr: nft^s sawfinfii «ff*qa i 
^ficftqqmqW^qflqq^qiwqiw^ sH^qwRiqwftqnftqeWlqTO- 
S8*iq?i«iqiw^?qrr4*rqi3, sRsal^sgqsq'M^^ *Rqq ?Aq 

afirwRR¥iqi 3 ; | awf^qrat a?fq?iiqi wq^s^Rm l nvifq qWifilftfqej- 
siwftRsi; afn'qNqqrfi^ aj’SrqsqRisqs^ sT)^?qi|f4qiq«qfq«4nj i 
SIR q<jiiwRrftrq?llfefqR ^qR^fqqfWqiflfn qpqa nfijRqSt »|(r 
R t^RftqRqn^i SIR ffcn’3nf4tJl[qi3Rq^B»yi^fqRwsi|iiR rirs^ 
qrsqR i iwqftRranfifiiRqqrs Rwng^RTHiqiRtqt RR i RRi B rqwi R i 3Rq- 
a«WRqR*RqR!i;i R^^q ijitfiifqrq; i HRif^ aftftqqq 

qqRi^qrf^MRsiflsi piftranqi wqiRi^flsi fji«qi?qi3 qiqJlqq r 
RR qififil RRR^^^q^ 03 qqRi l siRrORlPl^f^WR wqiRr 
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«R#r h^Rwi- 
grO 

3i»j cir5%g?fflftf ^ ^ftf^sra^tqr jr«i'>r«if^lmwrl^- 

?gg5?qig;^ I ?i«rr^’4lt ^r n srig: ^wrifr rRtiae%^«iNnfej4- 

I Jf I fwcrr ^sqqjqRiIrRr 

Rrarafl^ff 'if^fl^iiK5ir*ii^r<i; i ftttrs'qrfra ?i?j^rRcR»Tfaft^ %*isf- 

sfi^JT II ci¥qr ^r*fi«rr<?fRm«[Rirrq 5j?qj[8q?^;T 
a?i; C8i?i?qr3Hqqrf?fe^Tqrw I ii?qsR:;^qz^iq?fi Irfci^sreq cR^rq^q 
^cpqmqqawlJie^jftTfiCrcqr ^^1^=4 ^feci^q 9i^ff<r- 

9^R^« n 

. iirfq fi?fiq; g5:ig3:rqmnr9Hqr<il jt 3 fRq- 

gf<IW 53Cfqi^ft^«T II 

“ sft^; ^5r; gal^qreivr 5fi^5Fq1f%r 
3?f«rar«irqr^q1*T: q5wr«PH3i?q; ” 

?(?l ” «<ii^iqwrqi^q g^'gsc^^tin^qmifsarqifi;, I M^*i- 

ijpiiftwonsrf ^?q«a'*i! i swqqJtqqHi 
f^^<Ni^^tfql?^l s» ^ s^ftfiq gcqgarq^q^ qfqi'^ii’ftwnirrq ftq<nRi 
qwg I ?nJiw R^qq^t'^stqrmq^igsqqgfq^ 

w«r«pjjRJcq:q»i»fr«p<'iiti^'>Rqfc^i 3??wr »iq5’T(?r/^wqe«Trq/^: ^zrl^ 
sTfcmwiarfcr a^cglft^qrs^tqqrfef^^eqig;^ II 
9?Rraiqr^ «?qfqq«*i; sRii^m'^RiiTiffifqrg i si^Riiqfsi^q 
^ «{q?q ^i^iTqir^*nq?q=^ q?qi?i^«rjqi^Rr sqf?ftrq;sgia^^(rvf 

1 5rwRift?R?^jffq\f q?^r?e?q»§qarqi^«i i ei^w 

i ^^sqqi'q^fqHfrqqjrgigww?^ I sw 
^8*Rwwn^^: ?iiqOTqeifqi?^ I ^Pt ^irw«tS8iai. | weRJii 
»ifwgr; 4»ij! ” 5^; qwra05ff 5rr«rfqw:qr 5taiw-> 

w4«igR^ ^ avf jqtvqr^il^ewir | .!ft«ft???irqj . wmf4>^4h 
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ii*iT ^?RWw*R?r?i I ?ra[?a»Tr^?f\«i?fRRW || 

w a^mestrc^ u^q mnsw surra- 

3?riijRt ateT'f ii ?'lifll sp^wr^sft'^rqin 

1 ar^s^q. i a?qirqarq'iqt>^qr?aaR%a- 

ffi^l uS vRsrfqRarf^qrqf araiqRra ar^tlqifts q fqqRrarqra qrq^- 

^hi^rrgqqvTclq »«>% 5rf?i[i^q4q«5iac?qviTirqcirqaa5i%<jfi?F^if)- 

q5%q a?qT ^<i)qi?RaR'jftiijj*TiqraqfqRqqi^fq3 aw« n 

q5%q »r«fir f% Ram Rrrrafta5RRt<wqrqig^^ 1 3?fq»ir a«ra^q 

qlftfh ^5ti a^r aqqq!Rr?tJir5TOR5iRq?qr3^%qRR?q 3r[JTa,^(3 

ii«Rnnw^‘q«i^Rq?qiq2^q?fqicT ?5RqR|5qqftqR^aar*T- 

^Rir^a?aqTa q^qqwqq^r^; a^qa"# a i 

araia^awR^ a2qsrareqrq[%: I ^tqir^qanJTiai “ ^acqiftai^ftfirar- 

qqF<tf<i” ajrwftqssrpjqqar^RB^ fqa^aqc^a rqqraq^iaskqrrqf 
'• 

a'qf?FRqqqn5ia<Rfqra wqrf^af^f^qirqqisqiai «ra«qqil^^a»nqi- 

qqaqaaaia al aauaq. II U II 

So also firqilaqla refutes aiarqiq briefly as follows; — • 
an ftqtfaiaaar aiai qi^aRRRa^tqrqiafRi^ aMq^ i ai^ ^q^ftlV- 
siJr eratqaq^iqiqiaa^qaiaiTqaTra. • “.aia^ fqa> aifr araj^r 
fqa> aa: * ^ant^i aqaaiaq(qtaiq'iqafaiq'a la^araaqia. i af^ a^ 
l^q?fif^'Si g^ti sraj^qqa^iqrqiatqTa'sqq afgaqlqriaia. i araaiairaa- 
laai; atr: ai4«Raarqta*afia. i faiai stct a?aRr^ anaiJ ft a 

anat I qaia aiafavaqqrta^a^qfaF^iat aaiPt^ scgqiqiatqn ?^;qa 
aiafa^la^qrfafiaiaa sRi g^wiqF^t^qqiaKia. l a?ai?aqrja%iqi^a|a 
aaa: aqRaair^Wiqra ai^qsqft'a aqRaaai^railisqRaa qltqrqra^^i 
In the same way a great portion of ftai|aaaO is devofefl 
tp .tbs refutation of aiaiaiq ant] it specially criticizes thp. 
«%^^a1aaaa of aiai with ana.- 

* %fi|aa4a, pp. X8, 14. 
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There are tvro great defects in Shankaracharja'a 
oniaK, Tvbich admits as the of the But 

there is no explanation of the origin and abode 
of URI as noted by late Dr. Ghate, who says — t“But 
whence comes this ( iriqr ), this primeval cause of 
ignorance^ sin and misery \ No satisfactory answer has 
been given to this question.” The second defect is that 
the relation of URI as the of and is not well 
expl ained. Hence etiUK (substratum) of URF is not made clear. 
The two weak points of ORRia are criticized and the theory 
refuted, explains the connection of in% the 

meaning of which is not but something else as wilt be 
noted presently, with the in the way noted hitherto. 

The extracts ( given above ), containing the short 
discourse about the refutation of URRR, will speak for 
and justify themselves. They briefly state and pull down 
the theory of Maya of Shankar, niai is there in the system 
of Lingayat philosophy as the sixth of 36 principles or 
tlRFS) which it is not possible for us to explain here* They 
are identical with the 36 principles given on pp. 355> 336 
above and the table frorfting the page 356. But the first 
six principles, as maintained hy the South Indian school of 
Shaivism differ in their sense and functions from those of 
Kashmere school and the Lingayat school of Shaktivishist^* 
dwaita. It is also not possible for us to note fully the 
explanation of the tiRis by the different schools. But it 
may be said that the South Indian Shivfldwaita is similar 
to the Visbistftd waits of R&ra4nuja. But the Kashmere 
and Lingayat Schools differ from both Ramanuja’s and 
Shankar’s doctrines, the commentator of fkvlfl* 


t The Vedanta-Introducfion, page 23. 
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8aj8 that is real for the simple 

reason that there is no as maintained by uwsa. At 
the same time be means to claim to be real 

rather than that of Shankaracharga’s 
which, be means, is not true, being defective and objection- 
able, as noted already in the extracts given above. 
says in bis commentary on — 

|| 1 . 7 - ( ) 

f^wicqicr | 

ftr8 tj8 ar || 

aiv?«r ’fl'a'ct i n wra " nal^u'at qw 

ii|w” fib ewi^i^aawwR 

qt^ftwR an l sr^ara fe^fd fSi^^tqaw- 

lasonii: i 

Here “ ” i. e. the Lordship of the universe 

not given rise to by M&ydi or ei9R rejects the niqmq, in 
which mRis the Lord of the universe brought into exis* 
tence by wiqr as its material cause, in this school of 
^witta Brahman, the Supreme Reality, is a mere ‘‘sundered 
abstraction” sitting apart from the phenomenal universe. 
The conception of Brahman, the changeless unconditioned 
reality ( fZFtw ) is tantamount to some inert principle like 
the Sank^ya jqq. ” fePIbq ” rejects the ft($rwla of RkmA. 
nuja (and for that matter that of the Shrikantha School) in 
as much as in this school the has the in the 

form of ( qftq ) and ( we )• These two ^ and 
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are separate entities quite distinct from tbe Hypt 

though in intimate union vrith it 

So far there is perfect agreement ( except in termino- 

% 

logy noted already ) between the schools of Kashmere and 
the Lingayats. But now the Lingayats strike a new path 
different from that of Kashmere School. And the difference 
lies in the explanation of the sixth principle ntvr 

according to the Kashmere School, is sri^- 

I It is the Lord’s power that accomplishes something 
that is impossible of accomplishment for any other agency. 
This seems to be synonymous with the 
of the Lingayat School. But it is not so. nr^r in the 
Kashmere School is and begins to operate as the 

sixth principle ( )• While it operates it works wonders 

and accomplishes what is impossible for any other agency. 
The becomes a limiting adjunct of the Lord and 

gives rise to the five ( sheaths ), of the Universal 

Experiencer ( Shiva ) with His five characteristics limited 
by the namely, or eternity, becomes, or time 
of limited duration; or all-pervasiveness becomes 

or space limited ; or all-completeness becomes qtw or 
attachment to something only*, or all-knowledge 
becomes ( 8133 ) or limited knowledge ; and 
or all-authorship becomes or The Lord is 

entangled with these and becomes a sfiq. The meaning of 
inqr approaches here the ^etymological meaning of niqr, 
which being derived from <IT to measure, is taken to mean 
that by which something is measured i. e. the power of 

*In South Indian Shaivism qtqi is derived from in to in- 
volve and qr to evolve. See Shaiva School of Hinduism ” 
by S. Sbivapadasundaram^ page 49. 
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voliintary solf-limitation. •‘‘The first manifestation 
of the impure creation is It is this 

Tattva, the manifestation of which, first of alU 
apparently breaks the unity of Universal Self in 
its creative aspect. It manifests diversity 
independently of any' external helper or promoter. It 
is conceived both as the power of obscuration and as 
the primary cause of all the limited manifestations. In 
its former aspect it is often referred to as “ Moha • and 
in the latter as “ pardiuif^^." Its effect also by transfer- 
ence of epithet, ( upacAra ) is spoken of as “ " As 

such, MAyA is limited; for, whatever is manifested as 
apparently separate from the Universal Self is essenti- 
ally so* It is pervasive, because it is the cause of the 
universe. It is subtle, because it passes ordinary 
comprehension. As an aspect of the Universal Self it 
is eternal. 

The impure creation consists of two kinds of limi- 
ted manifestations, the sentient and the insentient. 
The Mfty&, ' as the force of obscuration, is responsible 
for the appearance of the one Universal Self as innume- 
rable individual selves, whose distinguishing feature is 
ignorance of their real nature ( svarfip&khy&ti ) and 
consequent imperfection of their powers of knowledge 
and action: 

afif ‘‘ «ii«u srw ll ” I. P. V. I. 36. 

But M4y& Tattva as the primary cause of all the insen- 

* Abhinavagnpta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Study, pages 244—246. 

2-66 . * 
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tient limited manifestations i. e. as par^nis4, oodtains 
all the manifestables within: 

wi# II T. A- VIII— 4* 

Its inanifestative activities are controlled by the 
Maheshvara’s will. 

The supposition of as a principle of obscura- 
tion is both necessary and logical. For, if the Ultimate 
Beality is possessed of all the five powers, cit, d,nanda, 
icch^, jnd,na and kriyd, and so is perfect in every way> 
and the universe is identical with it, it has to be 
explained: where docs the plurality of selves ‘with all 
their limitations come from; and what is the cause of 
the limited creation which forms the object of experi- 
ence of the limited beings ? To account for these 
facts, or rather, to answer these questions it is that 
the M4y4 is supposed to be the force of obscuration. As 
such, M4y4 Tattva hides the true nature of the Self so 
that not only all its five powers are obscured but the 
universe also, which was in relation of identity with it, 
disappears. Thus there arises the occasion for the 
other aspect of M4y4, yiz., as the cause of the limited 
universe , to come into play and produce the limited 
universe in all its parts almost simultaneously much as 
emblio myrpbalan ( 4malaki ), being forcefully struck 
with a staff, lets fall its fruits.” 

Thus in Kashmere School nRr, as a mode of 
causes phenomenal diversities. But the Liogayats differ 
in their philosophic explanation of nrar. ^Supreme Shakti, 
they maintain, is nothing but the very self of nRT, They 

* cf. jw: I ft. I, 9. 

ibid 11-2. 




^dipit the Kashmerean cpnclusion of nw aa a mode of 
Shiva'a But they go a step further and 

identify the Supreme Shakti with niraiin or svaw ( Pure 
M&jd. ) consisting of e^a only untainted by either awai;^or 
rUT^. They hold that UfurtTr or is the pure limiting 
adjunct ( ) causing the first fii^e principles ( 
that are free from bondage, as there is no confusion of 
matter and intelligence. This ii;iuiar is %'^qrai ( Higher 
M4y& ) as distinct from sTamnir or Lower M4y^, which is 
W^r or sratie. does not produce any confusion of 

knowledge or illusion in the substratum or abode of Cons- 
ciousness, on which it stands * ( ). While 

Lower M&y& or sirlsn is the impure path ( ) of 
mixed gunas ( 03, , and ) and therefore, causes 

confusion of knowledge in her abode ( arfhfJS ). It 
gives rise to illusory forms of perception and acts as the 
indivisuating principle and causes plurality of Jivas 
or individual souls. The Lower is the sixth principle 
and brings into existence the five %^'€Ts or sheaths in 
the same way as the of the Kashraere school. 

The Lower uw or is beautifully explained by 
in his commentary on verse No. 39 of chap. V. 

The explanation is not only original but philosophically 
sound and satisfactory. It is as well psychological because 
it is concerned with consciousness ( Universal though J‘ It 
is as follows : — “ qiiw 5ri%5 i 

%fci ” ^fcT 

sjgqsRswrqjwrg;. i ttst i^r 

rW«i%j 9rTq«Rqtr*i^5ri«jf 
3WI F%»iRqim^q5riql gonRiitnqii i f qftfh %?. 5«jici i aik- 


• f^isjNiflrenifPr, V- 
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nmf^rn «^ai^^t«Tici[^ ( €f{irfl>iici^) 3tnT«^ai- 

WSrl’WfRtai^ «wgoiiRq«f *T^f^ \ 

fJBqt«i?[^ (%rg?awa%fJi«nli5<ii?rft5: eitl^^Jif^ I 5 ihw(?i 
in*reir ( f^?fMi: arfir^wi^ ) <B<iift??i5r «Bf iwi eil^ 

?5»i55Wigt f^HRi«rq^qf^5rr ^rw feqi q wfH 

i%qi firq q qqf^ ^q|5^i5qmi^gf^>q a^gqqf^j; f?3l4 gqqqil^q^i «?ft 
a^wfiq q^qftr> q^gqqrfJiqi 

j»^«««riRrq?!qr«qradr «a'l qgnqi sfcr^^iqqgir qiqn|j|qt 9?iIJriigi 

|i% 3rRi4ftftft% qq: I 3T>q art^qmT^rqliq^ 

•j^eftRr q qftqrqqi^f qq? rq«w: 1 

l%^Rtiq l| l[41sq: f^qqfij^rq^risfl: | 

4l*flq ^?qi?i!f ar^qtq swqqq^ II 

, «rqimjj4q?i?r «jThq«qiqr ‘‘ qiq^ jitq: * »ncnqi^ I 

By aualj^ing the extract it will be seen that (1) Re* 
flection of Perfect Egoity is natural to Shiva and is His 
Power. (2) that primarily the Power is of fivefold nature 
( ftq» wqq, g^r, ?nq, ftqr ). (3) that »rq, and ftsqi 
having implicit^ reference to objects there arises internal 
agitation in Pararaa Shiva causing i. e. diversity of 

objects ( qq)> but being the result of the same cause (i^q«l) 
they are all one with or non-distinct from Shiva ( sfi^q ). 
(4) that the Shakti is quiescent before manifestation takes 
place, which then is not separate from Shiva i. e. ail mani- 
festables lie hidden as waves do in the ocean before they 
arise on the surface. This is etf^qin. (5) At the time of 
manifestation after agitation with the desire of creation 
the Shakti asumes the nature of threefold gunas. (6) 

contains the explanation of the three gunas 
qtf, and qq^ (a) qt? is illumination or intelligence 
( ) and is the knowledge*portioD of Shakti free from 
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the Highest Agenthood ( i* e. of the Supreme Self— 

)■ manifestability or tendency to 

manifestation’ (6) arises from the activity portion free 
from knowledge-portion with the mixture of Qt? and 
(c) Last comes which is entR or the Lower M&yft 
and arises when at last the close inter-connection between 
the two portions of fre and as the different aspects of 
the same Vimarsha is completely lost sight of, leading to 
an apprehention of their mutual negation ( ) 

she attains the form of Here it is to be noted that the 
Lingayat philosophers do not accept as Vaishe- 

shikas, Naiyayikas and some other schools of philosophy 
do. is a myth, though for practical purposes it 

may be recognized. Both and 

the author of pull down the theory of 

a|?#qwre; says cUT 

C1OTI51; are4tr?j*n^ ftw 

3TU?e i^iisi: | e e?r ersq. 

i si^ q5{i4?Jr qetral- 

ritivq?? ^<Trq: JT qi»q*t I f4^qq'fe?i?4q «is«- 

fqqqcqi?i;^qerfli5qa^«Tqi4q(?qcqeqq qw^qqtqrr[^i f%q wzi^qtl qz- 
^q*Tiq: qzi^itq qz^qiq qzqz^i^q i8t e^iTqq^a 

5f?i wicqfVjasqqiWrwqtqrq^ I q q djqqtq^qqtqif^ei ?r4}*Jqw 
qtxq I qz ttf ^qq?q qz t^q d^qqfqt^r^ qzqzJtqt^iiqqt- 
qn4t«netlf%q d3qqcqf»qq?qq}tf^ ^qrtirqet tiqqqqqqw aqqqq?lq: 
tiqqqq5iqii^ qteigqliaqq^^iqqrqr f^fqrwiq^lftqtqw tw 
BOTiiR-eiqqwiqeqirl^ I qqpqcf "iiqfJtfqei w^qn^: i q4t- 
qqiqqrawe wtemtf^qlqwqiq;. I ftrqifctqqO, page 10. 
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Msril;oQ(ft4ay»’s r^fafcatioQ of jibe dootirino of 
is mors elaborats as givsn iq t;he appsn^is II tb) 
tio which readers may be referred for their information. 

The philosophy being idealistic, the explanation 
of all principles is psychological. Hence the evolution 
of the 36 principles is ideal or psychological. The 
Lingayat philosophers satisfactorily explain the evolu* 
tion of the ^principles. According to them the 
(Pure intelligence or causes the or the Fore 
Bead containing the first five principles or etfi's viz* 
(1) Shiva, (2) Sbakti, (3) Sad&shiva, (4) tshwar, (5) and 
Shuddhavidyd ( also called Vidy&j. Then comes the 
sixth Principle Lower M&yft, the auu or wi^in. This 
operates in the direction of producing or the 

Impure Bead containing the five principles, which are 
but the five unlimited prominent characteristics of 
Shiva limited* They are (1) ) which is 

all knowledge or all vision of Shiva limited by urai. 
This is (2) or limited authorship ( ) is 
the alLauthorsbip of Shiva limited (3) Shiva is all- 
interested or all-complete* His all-completeness is limi- 
ted and becomes inr or limited attachment* 4) Shiva’s 
all pervasiveness is limited and becomes or 
[6] Lastly Shiva is eternal. His eternality is limited 
and becomes wn or or limited duration of 

Life. These are five Eanchukas with which Shiva 
comes to be entangled and becomes ^v* 

The last part of the extract refutes the theory of 
of Sankhiyas indirectly, where the Primor- 

• Vide appendix II (o) containg the explanation of 
the 36 Principles, as given in 
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dial Mattel*, has the satne three qualities or G-ouas. 
But the gduas are three substances or modes of matter; 
while according to the Lingayats the three are psyoholo* 
gioal variations suited to the idealistic philosophy. 
According to the Kashmere and the Lingayat Schools 
the universe lies hidden when nnmanifested in Para* 
shiva as the waves, foam, bubbles etc. are bidden in the 
sea and appear on the surface when the Sea is agitated; 
or as the ideal images lie hidden in the human mind 
and stand before the mind’s eye when the mind is set 
thinking. So the universe is nothing new. It is only 
the rehash of the material already within the Universal 
Consciousness. The universe, therefore, is nothing 
but the or modification of or as said 

I This is the difference 
between the Sankhya materialistic Gunas and the 
idealistic Gunas of the Lingayats. 

This theory of gunas, as different forms of psycho- 
logical working of differs vastly from the 

gunas of M^ya of Shankara’s Adwaita School. MAyi in 
the ultimate sense is never given a place by the side 
of the Highest Beality, Brahman, in the strict School of 
Adwaita, but is always viewed with suspicion as the 
“Supreme Author” of all evils. They adopt the 
Sankhya conception of the gunas that form the 
constituent elements of M^ya bringing forth the illusory 
forms of perception^ But the position of mvr and her 
connection with the Brahman are inexplicable (wfthfwSlu) 
and therefore, inconceivable. The position and Connec- 
tion are themselves illusory as wsi herself. And 

• 1 . 3 , 


Slu^nkaraoharya escapes the dilemma by simply saying 
that the position and connection being ( ) begin* 

ningless the question does not arise. This theory of 
is defective in this respect in spite of its wide 
popularity* But if students of philosophy were to 
carefully study the theory of MAyA ( illusion ) they will 
find that Shankaracharya could not go beyond his own 
conception of M&y^, much less could ho explain the 
real meaning of M4yd,. its origin and working as the 
Lingayats have done* 

The Lingayat philosophy of M&y& is an improve- 
ment upon the Kashmereau theory, where there is no 
explanation of what the real May^ is; the conception of 
the three gunas comes in connection only with the 
thiiteenth principle. They have no explanation of the 
971 ^^ ; and their idea of M4yd>, as the sixth principle 
is very vague as the and no proper psycholo" 

gical explanation of the principle is given. But the 
Lingayats hava^ clarified all these obsure points and 
satisfactorily explained the evolution of the principles 
from the idealistic point of view. This is the second 
point of difference in the two schools. We may bring 
to the notice of the readers that the extracts, given on 
pages 437i 43'2« 438 and 447 form one complete whole of 
Maritontadarya’s commentary on the verse No. 39 of 
Chap* Y. It contains a brief but lucid state- 
ment of the philosophy of Lingayatism. The commentary 
is given in a connected form in appendix II (a) for 
ready reference of readers. 

Before we proceed further we should explain what 
is meant by which is resorted to often by 
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in his commentary, lest it will oanse some 
misoonoeption if not explained* implies that 

the contents of the egg contain the prospective bird in 
a subtle hidden condition like a tree contained in a seed 
or like flowers or frnits contained in the tree. The 
misconception will be that the contents of are as 
material as those of the egg from the illustration itself. 
But it simply means the unmanifest condition of the 
universe contained in the Vimarsha of Parashiva in His 
tranquil state* And nothing more. The illustration, 
therefore) is not to be stretched too far. Otherwise 
the philosophy would be the philosophy of the Rama* 
nuja’s School of Vishistadwaita, if the unmanifest 
universe were to mean the subtle material condition* 

The sketchy description of the philosophy of Linga* 
yatism given so far will show that it agrees with the 
philosophy of the Eashmere Shaivism except for the 
points of difference noted above. But hereafter the 
Lingayats differ widely from their brother philosophers 
and follow a different line altogether, when they come 
to the evolution of the relationship between the 
worshippers and the worshipped ( ) that 
forms the very foundation and basis of the practice of 
the religion. The treatment of this topic forms a 
prelude) as it were, to the next portion devoted to the 
religious practices of Lingayats* *We shall try to 
explain this relationship* 

• The following treatment is mainly based on 

and though other books also have been 

consulted. 

a-67 
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identifies with and defines it as 

VfTViiiqjjkf F^«B: WU I, after stating the 

necessity of ^HfR for in the following way:— 
sRuqw: ni^- 

!fl»f nsT'^l jrufimr^t ^^iqrffFs « stqi^f i siqr 3i«i 

w«qiq!j8iqwiqRKq:nf«’q4sit^Mi4qqq: I an: srf^itn- 

I qi^^4si?q;ict( qa'Si^wqi4?qq:iqf^^4qi(!t: si?!; 

«^8qr 51% I efif ft asqi ft g^q W 5 f<qftf<r I 

f I qqwiqftq'afqq^ 1 The 

word wa here has a special technical meaning, which will be 
explained presently. Parashira is wqftn, Linga the Highest. 
He is w^li^. Parashiva as the ^qrqq^qm is characterized by 
sixfold forms of Linga the worship of which in 

in a graded course leads to atone-ment ( essential 

identity ) of sfq, the devotee, and Linga. (qqftn) qfi (llqq®) 
is characterized or distinguished by Shakti of primeval 
purity ill the form ftt]^ ( intelligence ) and aiftfi, ( non-intelli- 
gence, the reflectional modification of ftqc, ). The defini- 
tion with the addition of ftqftiiq apparently looks different; 
but it is not so. '' It only elaborates or explains the nature 
of Shakti of The- meaning of the adjective qtfq as 
primevally pure is special, qqqtqftqwtq ( primeval purity ) 
is purity existing at all times, as distinguished from the 
purity attained after nfti. srfttt. requires elucidation because 
it generally means non-intelligent matter (sjfqqj) as 
opposed to Jivas. srftq;,is modified fttt, the result of the 
mental reflection of Consciousness ( Vimarsha ) as explained 
in the book a little later in words — ^*8req?qg Sf^l'q^^iqrqr; qift? 

5i?qi§itq?:qiqr: 3Tr%'«a!%ifqtq fqqsi%tRflcT- 

ftqrft^^i: fttlqrqi^q qtrasq qgft?! Hiqqq 


t page 3- 


* page 8, 
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I It is evident that aa 
the oE is only reflectional image or ideal repre- 
sentation and no physical representation or physical image. 
It it were otherwise would only amount 

to Ramanuja’s Vishishl^tdwaita or South Indian Shaiva 
Vishist&dwaita. But it is not £0> For further elucidation 
of we may note the following; — 

t gsawefsttH i 

gf i w; I 

5'^«i5iniirf^gf?)c>JT Iqqmi^rF: bwrIsjI 

fw55i<isif ajsqgilaiqftRi I af qqk:! 

Thus srf^gc. is only l^?i, modified in the way that cons- 
ciousness is in a very much concealed or indistinct form. 

In the phenomenal world there is nothing absolutely 
conscious nor absolutely unconscious.Consciousness and unco- 
nsciousness are always intermingled. Some things, however, 
appear to be more conscious, and some are more unconsci- 
ous than others. This is due to the fact that Chitj which 
is never absent in anything, yet mafiifests itself in various 
ways and degrees. The degree of this manifestation is 
■ determined by the nature and development of the body 
in which it is enshrined. Spirit remains the same ; the body 
changes. The manifestation of consciousness is more or 
less limited as ascent is made from the mineral to man. 
In the mineral world Chit manifests as the lowest form of 
sentiency, evidenced by reflex response, to stimulus, and 
that physical consciousness which is called in the West 
atomic memory. The sentiency of plants is more develop- 

f page 69. * The Serpent Power, page 80. 
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ed^ though it ir, as Chakrapani aays in the Bhanumati 
B dormant GonsciousnesR* This ia further manifested in, 
those mirco -organisms which are intermediate stages 
between the vegetable and animal worlds, and have 
a psychic life of their own. In the animal world consci- 
ousness becomes more centralized and complex reaching 
its fullest development in man, who possesses all psychic 
functions, such as cognition, perception, feeling and will. 
Behind all these particular changing forms of sentiency or 
consciousness, is the one formless, changeless Chit as it is 
in itself (svardpa) and as distinguished from the particular 
forms of manifestations.” 

therefore, is affh, the thirteenth and the rest 
of the 36 principles. We may note by*the>by, that 
includes all the 36 principles, indicates and 
includes the first five principles of the the 

next seven principles from nr^i to and all the rest 
23 from to the solid earth. means all objects cf 
sense for the enjoyment of aw ( ). 

Now we have to sfe what means, and 

are very special and quite technical in the Lingayat 
theology and have their own etymology, which 

ordinarily means place ( wiwit ), means here the ultimate 
substtatum or abode of the universe, wa thus means the 
Ultimate itself. is the ultimate and is the prime and 

primeval ws ( substratum ) of all. is, therefore, 

described as— 


* page 2fi, 
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This as the aubstratam of all principles and tbe 
univer8e> is wbicb is explained etymologically as — 

t aifiei «J?i; I 

^ aa; (i 

II 

These verses bring out tbe full sense of wbicb is not 
only tbe source and tbe abode of tbe universe but also 
tbe place into wbicb tbe universe loses itself at tbe time of 
destruction ( ). is specially applicable to tbe 

individual souls because they become Ham with when 
they attain Mukti> So is in the sense of being 
tbe ultimate substratum. All this is very briefly but finely 
expressed in ftratlaaaff in words— Ja^as'iaH'H^iIcleawa- 

TiRiaavf I This out of compassion for tbe Jivas, 

entangled with the world and subjected to all sorts of 
miseries and afflictions of the worldly life, becomes Harm- 
tbe Linga. All this is well expressed by — 

§ atH fiin 

(wsji (|[ ai ava iHaiaa n 

eTaaaai%?54 gggfiiwf^aa[ i 
q< TO a;ii^4 a<iai«flaa»aan ii 
b 9I Hainan || 

nnrenn^rihrw maiaaiji 

amifijaftl^l naR! Ht!n»al%^i?a^ • 


t •»5aan?f» 4, 5. I page 26. § pp* 91-93. 



This is quite all right. But the question maj arise 
as to why should create the universe and become 
Linga ? All philosophers are agreed in their explanation 
that it is the eftar ( sport or play ) of without any 

particular object to be gained, as He is all joy and there is 
nothing wanting in Him. It is so maintained in 
( 11-1-33) Lingayats also cannot be 

an exception. They also admit the sisi of Grod. But they 
hold quite a different idea underlying the «^wr. silstr, they 
Bay> is actuated out of compassion for the jivas as His 
devotees ( Angas ) and He becomes Linga, the 
So it is said — 

afrtnft | IqttfsR is vibratory motion of Perfect 

Egoity and the result is the Linga ( ) and the Anga 

( ). This is expressed in continuation in. the extract 

above — 5 

«f|qF 1 3ii'^rwis q?i?qs5i5rauil 

I ?giiT»jciW9?i5r- 

tiral »i^gfirq^?t?qitqfq?itq Rq% l Here ati^sBRiq simply 
means and not the greater of the two quantities in 
the literal sense. After division the Linga is as 
( immanent ) as before division, means The 

Supreme Soul is by the five «fs and thus attains 
5*?jft«nq, which, therefore, does not mean literally a 
“ lesser quantity " as opposed to a greater quantity. All 
this lucidly explains the evolution of Linga and Anga and 
their relationship as ^iqqand qqra«. The following two verses 
finely and briefly sum up the evolution of and sin. — 

* fifqi|^»|q<l page 27. 
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mr^^iwisn>i ?*i« aft 151^4 I 

tr« al^ 3i;q^a?«r» 

In short the Lingayatp, as relii»ion8 beings, start with 
Linga and end with Linga and therefore they are Lingayats 
and not merely because they wear Linga on their bodies* 

Linga is explained etymologically as — 

I aliicr a4 1 

«5n«i5iaai«5»i?i?^Raq^it=tiRL I 

Such is the exalted and pure idea of Linga not only as 
the ^qifqqqei? but also as the ultimate resort of the jivas, 
where they go and become essentially at*one ( fiRW ) in 
Mukti* To a Lingayat Linga is (he Highest Reality 
capable of being realized through devotional worship and 
meditation. The conception of Linga, as the representation 
of the thought-symbol of the formless or the all-formed 
Almighty, is lofty and edifying and there is no trace of 
either superstition or any impure and dirty idea attaching 
to it* We have already proved that Linga in general is 
in no way connected with the phallic w'orsbip and phallic 
emblem and that it is merely the amorphous representation 
of the formless (fJtll^lt) God, Shiva. But European 
scholars, mixing up the phallic worship found elsewhere 
with the Linga-worship in India, have proved themselves so 
incapable of divorcing Linga from the phallic emblem that 
they stretch the same idea to the Linga of the Lingayats 


t p. 48. 


+ «T3»Tqti?r page 10. 





and make unfair and sweeping remarks about it and the 
creed of Lingayatism- All this is due to their gross igno« 
ranee of its doctrines and creed. If they bad studied 
the literature of the religion carefully they would never 
have said so. For instance says Barth* *' In passing from 
this system ( i. e. Pratyabhijna of Ivashmere ), which we 
know only in its learned form, to the sect of Lingayats; 
which is known to us as a popular religion; we descend 
from the heights of the Timaeus down to the level of the 
grossest superstition. ” So also Hopkins says f “Thus what 
philosophy the Jangamas professedly have is Vedantic, 
but in fact they are deistic ( not pantheistic ) followers of 
Shiva’s priest Basava, who taught Shiva-worsbip in its 
grossest form, the adoration of Linga ( phallus ): while 
bis adherents, who are spread all over India under the 
name of J angamas or Lingayats, are idolatrous deists with 
but a tinge of Vedantic mysticism.” We do not know 
what to say to this except that their study and knowledge 
of the doctrines and creed of the Liogayat religion was 
very shallow and superficial and based their assertion not 
on the study of the literature of the religion but on the 
prejudiced and scandal-mongering hearsay. Otherwise 
they would never have said so if they bad studied the 
literature with care so as to have an insight into the 
principles of the religion. On the contrary C. P. Brown, 
who cared to study the religion better and had an insight 
into its truth and ideals says §“ This symbol ( Lingam ) is 
as separate from indecency in the Hindu mind as circum- 

* Barth’s Religions of India p. 207. t Hopkin’a 
Religions of India p. 482. § Madras Journal of Literature 
and science, series 1 Voh X( ( 1840 ), pp. 145> 167* 



ciaion in the Mahomedan mind. The Brahmins with 
their usual love of filth have connected a variety of 
obscenities with- Lings worship, but- they are wholly 
unknown to the Jangamas, who look upon this idol 
( a mistaken notion-editor ) just as the Catholics do upon 
a reliquary with deep veneration — 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks 

put on with holy prayers ” — Macheth-lV-3* 
....Some very obscene stories regarding the origin of the 
Liogara have been published by various authors. These 
stories ( with which 1 never met in Hindu authors ) are 
perhaps Brahmanical; they have nothing to do with the 
Jangamas; in their books there is no mention of the 
subject; and 1 have not met with any Jangama 
acquainted with these fables.* Snch is the emphatic 
statement of Mr. Brown made with dispassionate and 
impartial spirit regarding the misinterpretations of the 
sublime symbol by European writers- *“Muoh 
harm has, therefore, been done to many of the 
Shaiva schools of thought by well-known European 
writers in whose mind the idea df Lingam, somehow 
or other, is so closely associated with the phallus that 
they cannot but see some hidden trace of phallio 
obscenity ” even in the highest philosophical interpre- 
tation of Lingam by some of the masterly Writers'of this 
( Lingayat) school.” This is obviously all due to their 
superficial study and consequent lack of insight into 
Shaivism and Lingayatism. The unreasonable asper- 
sions cast upon the Linga and its worship by Lingayatt 

and the exalted philosophicaloreed of Lingayatistii,‘hat# 
^ ^ — ^ 

* Shakti or Divine. Power by S. K>. DaS| page 211-^ 

2-67 
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bob Hi m uaiiyoiiabiB. u 

4jil^ ^iMoati^oii, 

Now iftbout Anga ( wn ), a Jlva devoted to the 
Wocship of LiOgai as will be clear from the explanation 
given of it as follows:— 

t fb«ir g.CTi <tw. afb i 

^ ^5T es[d ec«r?iom I 

|| 

wpq^ »ig^% 1 

ailwatq^i^ae. n 

So an]^ individual soul (dlaj cannot be called an 
AngOi Angft is the arising out of the 

of wfftw* Jiva ie defined as^*<*l.«R^f%i|aefbffir?i8* 
iQe: I Bab aa every is expected to be intent on being 
flee flom the trammels of the worldly life he is in 
general tak^ to be an Anga* Hence it is said in the 
preceding sentence— earWiwaa; 8Tf aerflSTlev: sfie: i But 
a Jlva beoomee Anga only when be becomes an 
oC Bingau Tberefdre, it is further on said ( p. 40 of the 
book )— aftv aiJrtiapflrfia^gas^b^a^ 

»jfkH^«r qR«fw 

0 ^ l^e definitions* of fkep and 

^ differ only in-, respect of fijfT and ?*|«> that qualify 
i«|^*tberefopei means in contradistinction with 
iia?wSli%W!f eje* !?f agbS^ i ftwiR r 

(kt, tbits, is of pare or unlimited power natural to Him. 
While 4ifirdS'ilW' Himself with the powers contracted' or 
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limited. Both are one and the same* tbens^ lor time 
being they are only apparently seporated'Os account of 
the^^T of through the activity ofSia P(mer 
This is most beautifully expressed (in the book on p. 36 ) 
as follows:— 

i "ftrq«s ftri*! 

Rrqtld |f^ »3^(%q»as«i aqqf^qql q{ifqrw?i%|qeWrqftre* 

I «ni (4R^4 • , 

a^«q4 ^ uqi: uqfcl i eqr ^ weP«qft^ie«qHe:qijqwfqrqn 

jjwfeqeif u?^q 5 ri%!iq 5 raq 5 r;?i ea^iqiqn^q 
ee: ^qqflq uq 5 ffi% e eqqe^ ir& i 

or the three kinds of taint ( e«* ) are wiaqua, wdea 
and urqiqa attached to aiq ; or rather it is the three 
taints that make qfiq* They are the result of the 
contraction or limitation of Shiva’s or Linga’s 
eiqei%!, and i%qi 5 n%, and are explained in the book (on 
p. 35 )— uw[?quif^^ra* 5 ’-nFq’E 3 r^f^: oft%ai edl qtiJiqfqaifq- 
eiqqqaa^qe 1 eiq^rra-. uff^et eqfrcq^q (%^e?iik 8 «iejw«r- 
l^ii'sqsqqqeiu.'irqqnqqi’^q qi 4 rq ^ag^vcr | ^4 fqsqrqrra: ef^r 
eeft e 4 q.^?q *B 5 lcqd 4 ^erat. sqispqigfwqq^rd- 

I It should be noted tbat«thc three taints have 
been explained slightly differently in fhqisenirfl p. 35 , 
as follows:— w^q qqe^qqiinqf qiqiisfu?qT?t , ^msifrw': 

ftu en?q(q siwncf^fir: 3 nfq 4 q% I uqq srqiwl^ qpll afifoemtTW i 
tje|4 etm ( uu i?q auiuqqtsqre^d «r*fqw i snqh*qmfq4r^«!frt 

w sm I This latter explanation tallies 
with that given in ’w^wrw as — 

* «4if4e?qiif^4rsFi *8qlfrji?ginfqq; i 
q: n ijqiFT srwlt nugwull 

t Ibid, ’* Kashmero Series of iteiEts 

and studies, p- IS, footnote 70 . 
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ant I 

unft^ w H 
«5ffitflrr^fJr; I 

•f|wr1ft*r% wlraw ?i5*r«n ■ 

It may be noted that the five ^fv's (that become si; 
by addition of <n«iT ) are the result of inqufs. In short 
the Lingayats bring the individual soul ( into close 
relationship with Shiva in the form of Linga. And 
because the jiva is none other than Shiva Himself limited 
byHis Shakti, he has to be free from the limitations and 
become Shiva again* Thus technically the two Shiva 
and Jiva are Linga and Anga respeotively,7n^ and 
and the result is the It will be evident 

that Lingayats, deeply imbued with spiritualism begin 
with sublime religious conceptions about and 
develop their own philosophy and build up their own 
theology with minds saturated with sincerity of devo* 
tion to their Godhead. 

Jiva in bis status as Anga is impelled by the desire 
of attaining at-one-mept with Shiva that he may be 
altogether free from the miseries of the ever-revolving 
world and cycles of re-birth* He has to strive and 
struggle for it and must have the capacity to do so- 
That capacity is given him by Shakti* Shakti as the 
gracious nature of Shiva is described as — 

wiRvaf II i, e* 

fwW aT«i*rt wwrwsif «ii «t gr^UTia^Pisfr.... 


* Chap* L 12 with i(lv. 
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O I So Shakti famishes the jtva with knowledge 
spiritual, intellectual and philosophical, when the jiva 
seeks her aid. It in short means that capacity to strive 
for Mnkti is given to jiva hy Shakti. Shakti, the 
gracious nature of Shiva has similarly to undergo 
modifications corresponding to the modifications of 
Lings. This modification of Shakti, the primeval 
is a theological necessity. Linga ( ) 
being the theological synonym of Shiva Parabrahman, 
His Shakti can never be separate or dissociated from 
Him. Without the Shakti the conception of Linga, as 
the of Anga, is impossible* Shiva as Linga is 
impelled by a spiritual yearning and can listen to the 
prayers of Anga and help him out of the mire of worldly 
existence. This Shiva can do by infusing into Anga 
something of His own active nature. This means that 
when ( Linga the Highest ) undergoes two*fold 
modifications of Linga, the and Anga, the 
Shakti also inevitably and simultaneously undergoes 
two'foid modifications, associated with Linga and 
associated with Anga* All this is beautifully told 
in the following;— 

iSa rp fk II 

li?fl w 11 
Ji’?! WB Ikfi u*ir 

II 

«r *131 g i 

ftuTsr n 


* 11—17-22. 




vtiifqr s^fSm II 
ww»wqi qrf^4i^?:Ti ii 

We must note the meaning of here, 
generally means the feelings of devotion or attachment 
to a Godhead. But hero means grnuqi ( ). This 

is not to say that worship or can be performed 

without devotional feelings. The feelings of devotion 
are always there at the bottom of «5tq or ^raqi- But the 
main feature and sense of *rr% is or activity of 

worship. Mere devotion or devotional feelings will 
not ho able to do anything. It is merely a mental 
attitude which cannot accomplish the desired object 
without proportionate activity. Mental attitude of 
devotion must be aided by activity physical or mental. 
This activity through devotion is g^qr*rqr, H^rr. And this 
is what *T% expresses here. Mental attitude of devotion 
or feelings of devotion should express themselves in 
physical or mental activity. Such mental attitude of 
devotion and consequent activity is worship or 
Moreover and must have to make 

a complete set, as the author of says on 

page 4 of the text “ 

etc.” Here fa>r is the and is the 
OTiw. Necessarily, therefore, means ^qraqr to make 
up the triad That means devotional worship (?qitRi) 
of the Godhead will he clear from the description of 
the methods given of it in Chap. IX of 
where is said to be of three kinds. It is of three 
kinds because worship can be performed physically, 
orally or mentally. So it is said— 



«rwm«w< %» tirov>i?iOr» ^i I 
*»5raffira^^«» 9?i«!T W 5 : M 

Here »jra is called %^i, the devoted service of the Lord 
and termed Hence >?ra is not more feeling of 
devotion but worship of the Lord in devotion. 

The Lingayat School thinks HWi superior to 
even though the former is a modification of the latter. 
They hold that »Ti% is superior to 5rf^) because has 
the tendency towards creation and worldly life that is 
full of countless miseries; while has the tendency 
towards unification or at-onc-ment of Shiva and Jiva. 
Shakti operates towards evolution or the manifestation 
of the universe* This is sim or forward current. As 
opposed to this operates towards the destruction of 
the ( of an individual soul though ). This is 
or the reverse current- Shakti therefore, produces the 
veil ( ) and veils Shiva and Herself. While *?l% 

attempts the removal of the veil. Shakti is clouded by 
the veil and is, thus, darkened. While Bhakti shines 
brightly while removing that veif. All this is expressed 
very beautifully and tellingly ( in continuation of the 
verses quoted just above) and deserves to be noted 
carefully as follows;— 

flur uiiuesqiBi 1 

. u«ii 5rl^: r«ru«i II 

* uemsfl gTOrwjsfr 1 

uai ii* 

Hl^rfirwT 351 sihwi 1 
wNw w«T' er 
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q<«n4lNn9iil 

aiftRffqrar »iwrr qa: i 

qrf fStfqqft qifh % H 
»na^%wrat wafq i 

a4qi«?^W ^ qi%: «i*nft€l goi: || 
sf^ig# «»q«9i%i: *ift5?wigqft *i>5. li 
«RiqT 5ri^lliqrar fJwW II 

«rft 94aR|oii«il | 

grqiwq R^qgqsir R^tflqiwciT Rq<i ii 

wai I 

ftrq: RI«iri3qw?Jitnw» RRR. II 
f^lnwjqii^R %q3fil«RRq ft II 
These verses show how Rft* or rrisri is highly 
applauded. The underlying principle is that the «fiq 
should be a devotee^ a sincere devotee of the Godhead. 
He should be Godly and never ungodly. All individual 
souls are expected to be spiritually minded in all 
sincerity and strive to follow the path of Ri^ until at- 
one-ment is reached and they are all immersed in 
eternal happiness* Lingayats are, therefore, a monistic 
school of sincere Bhakti without the least tinge of 
superstition, that is so unreasonably attributed to it by 
European writers like Barth and Hopkins on account 
of their superficial study and knowledge of the religion. 

The Linga, Anga, Eal4, and Bhakti, the result of 
the modification of ( called ) and his wf^, 
further undergo six*fold modifications. In the first 
instance they become threefold each* Then the three- 
fold modifications farther become twofold each. Thus 
Linga becomes first three) namely (1) Riqf^n Linga the 
Ideal) ( 2 ) rtoISr or Linga the Mental or Vital, (3) isfitR 
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or Liogd) the Physical or Phenomenal- The then 
hecomes twofold (1) or Linga the Great* 
or Linga the Gracious, (2) siioifS*) becomes or Linga 
the Itinerant ( dynamic ) and ftr^fc5«t or Linga the Auspi- 
cious and (3) becomes or Linga the Preceptive 
and eiRKiSn or Linga the Practical. Similarly Anga 
becomes three, 4luhT, the devotee ( in the stage of ) At-one- 
ment, ^rei»T, the devotee ( in the stage of ) Enjoyment ( in 
the company of Linga or Shiva ), and the devotee 

( in the first stage of ) Abandonment of the world «oi 
or detachment from the world. In this stage the Anga 
conceives an aversion towards the worldly life as being 
worthless and begins to cultivate spiritualism in a graded 
course so as to ultimately to attain Mukti. This is called 
technically Further ^r»iN becomes two, gw or 

Anga ( in the stage or condition of ) Identity and WtW 
or Anga ( in the stage of ) Surre nder i l>ccome8 two 

ai'afiidl or Anga the Psychic and suiCt or Anga the Grace- 
earning; and becomes two Anga the Peaceful 

or Persuad'jd and Bhakta, Anga the Devoted or Devotee. As 
regards Shakti there are no names given clearly of the first 
three modifications ; nor have the latter been clearly stated. 
However we may take these three modifications as 

and 9IIHIW. These three are co-existent with the 
firgt three modifications of Linga. is mere Universal 

Consciousness without ^<1; or vibration. But in the second 
stage of evolution there is or vibration. Hence it can 
be called or Universal Consciousness with In 

the third stage of eilHfU, the assumes’ shape, in which 
ggeii or thisness of the phenomenal world becomes 
a distinct thing though not yet separate as phenomenal 

a-58 
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f M or visible manifestation* All these will be explained 
teatly. The has in it two Powers ( or aspects 
6| Power ) and Universal ConsciousnesC and 

‘^rlnscendantal Power; has twofold aspects srTt^Wi% 

Qid};iyative Power ami the Power of volition or 

Willi the twofold aspects of eir«nQ<T) the Power ( in the 
stage of ) manifestation arep4 or knowledge or Perception 
ai)^ Hkar Activity or Action. The wars corresponding to the 
Powers are wwi or the phase of Super-peace 

(^.|poinplete tranquillity^ or the phase of peace 

without vibration) peace with vibration, or tbe 

phase of conception, 5t%S( or the phase perception or 
formulation and the phase of explication or effect- 
‘'tiation. Bbakti correspondingly has 6rst three forms 
or the state Purity in which there is complete 
neDnnciation or detachment from the world ; or 

tbi state of psychic culture preparation or development; the 
of attachment or submission to the Lord. The 
f?i||er twofold forma of tbe three forms of respectively 

afflH-WItW or tbe stage of identity and or tbe 

stage of joy; sigwa tbe experiential ( the first stage of 
ej^perience which after further development progresses 
tpwafds WR^ or joy ) and WfWR or the state undivided 
attention; or firm or unshaken faith in tbe Godhead 
of the state of fixity of faith, and tbe state of faith 
in God or attachment to the Lord. 


The first three modifications of Linga have other 
e<]^ valent names) namely, ftj, of 

niHi, ftn of JnwiiSii, firtiz i^rr, wr? of In the same 

way sin, and are the names of ^Rln, wlaN aiR}>i 
re^ctively. When tabulated they will be as follows;— 
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It may be noted that ft} in the table means t<ft} 

^ the primeval source ( or in super-tranJtll 

state ) and is to be distinguished from ( the dot ) ,pr 
.ftrssrfti in the state of stir ( ) tending towards evolution. 
Similarly sometimes means or ^ssriSir in the staS 
of perfect tranquillity as distinguished from em the sound 
in the state of stir or vibration tending towards evolution. 
Hence and ft} are synonymous with each other qr 
different from each other in accordance with the sense giVen 
them in a particular place. Similarly the second 
the three modifications) means in the state of vibratbit 
and should be distinguished from the first of six 

modifications in the state of highest tranquillity. 

It is very important to note that wftn, ftn, 
and are one and the same. In the same way ftift,ail^ 

are one and the same. This is natural becai|pie 
Anga in bis progress towards at-one-ment by stages «f 
spiritual development reaches the highest state or sta; 
of essential identity (SRiw) with i. e. nilftn which 

which in turn is ftw or WSlSn, the Highest. So also 
and are one and the same as the highest 

phase of sifts of These six modifications of ftm, 

Sifth, sin and *jftR all corresponding and related to one 
another, are the six localities or stages. They are 

six localities because iSn and wftfi are located in the body 
of sfls or They are six stages because Anga attains 
at-one-ment by these six distinct stages of spiritual 
development in bis progress towards Mukti by a graded 
course of All this means ^ 

m' 

Thus qtftif, the <nxfn, the only one Almighty Lonl, 
is theologically vrft*r* The undergoes twofo^ 



inodifications on account His wonder*working Power, 
or His Sbakti also simultaneously under* 

goes modifications as and The «aT operates 

towards creation and »Tt% operates towards the unification 
or at'one-ment of Anga and Linga> Hence according 
to Lingayats the creation of the phenomenal world in all 
its details is expressed and explained as the result of 
of the Almighty. The and the 36 

principles ( fluffs ) expressed and explained theologically, 
are. identical with and the 36 principles of 

other Schools of Shaivism and Shaktism. They agree 
perfectly in sense and import but differ in terminology. 
The difference in terminology is due to the special stand 
point ( ) taken by Lingayab philosophers. We 

should now note how the principles are identical. 

(1) The Transcendent Parama Shiva is He *“W‘ho 
is of the nature of Bliss itself and all complete in Himself, 
Be bolds in himself the still unmanifested Universe as 
Cm idea, rather, as an experience of his own, which is also 
the root of alf that afterwards becomes expressible in terms 
of discoursive thought and speech. At the same time he 
transcends even this supremely ideal Universe or which 
is the same thing, this universal experience. So long as 
He is this, that is, so long as He is both the transceiuling 
Reality, Bliss and Intelligence as well as the one all- 
including Supreme experience of the perfect, because the 
supremely ideal Universe, there is no need of a universal 
manifestation,” 

‘ This is the of the Lingayats already described. 
He is technically and or *tlldiltt,is 


* Kashmere^&baivism, page 61. 
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His Sbakti, technically tffe first oE the six modi- 

fications of Sbakti* 

(2) The second is “ The Shiva Tatva is 

the first manifestation and the power of being ”( ) 

predominates in it. It is purely subjective, and has no 
objective or predicative reference. It is free not only 
from the impurities of Karma and Mityft but also from 
that impurity which is technically called d.navamala, I'he 
experience of this state, if the use of such a word is 
permissible, is pure “I”* This experience may be compared 
to that of Nirvikalpa Samiidht, It is wrong to use even 
such a predicate as <‘am” in reference to it; because *‘am” 
also implies some kind of relation of identity* which 
presupposes both the self-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness, however vague or indefinite, of something apart 
from the self.” 

This is the of the Lingayats with or 

Shakti, the transcendental. The Sbakti is also called 
usmuil, 3i«|trrai, or of the pure road ( 

Both and firf, the first come under the 

first of the first three modifications, namely, 

“ Linga the Ideal. ” In the condition of ( the 

cffftcflclRrf ) He U all-transcen ling ati'i the Universe is in 
the supremely ideal condition. In the condition of 
He becomes immanent and the Universe is still in the 
same state* Therefore, «TiqiSa is ‘‘ Linga the Ideal *’ and 
is mere Prakdsba. The Shakti of irrsiSn is if it may 

be so called. Both these aspects are included by qei,. The 
first positive quality of The Universe is in the 

noumenal stage. 

t Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Study, pp. 289-40, 
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48) The third is the second ?R?, that follows 

ftWcIW* * ‘‘The next category, the manifestation of which 
follows that of the ShivS) is the Shakti*. This can scarcely 
be called the second Its manifestation takes place 

almost simultaneously with the first, for unless there be 
consciousness of what is manifested, how can it be said 
to have been manifested at all ? It is, however spoken of as 
the second, because the consciousness presupposes the 
‘'being" as the rays do the flame. Just as there can be no 
rays without a flame so there can be no consciousness 
without ‘'being*. But still just as in the successive mani- 
festations of the light energy flame undeniably precedes 
the rays, so, in those of Universal Self “being’* precedes 
conciousness. Though the experience of the being 
belonging to this state, like that of the preceding, is 
without any objective reference, yet it is not altogether 
without predicative reference. The experience of the 
Shakti is marked by the additional element of “am* 
to the “ I ” as “ I am. * 

The Shakti of this is or Originative 

Power, because it gives rise to the first conception in 
Shiva of ihe Universe. This is or movement towards 

the manifestation of the Universe. 

(4) The fourth is the third This is so 

called because there is for the first time the notion of being 
in the experience as “ I am this. ’* \ “ This is the third 
category and the power of will ( ) predominates in 
it* The wilh as Qur experience tells us, is not altogether 
without any objective reference, nor is its object so dis- 

Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical study, 
page 240. f Ibid page 241. 
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tiiioii as that of knowledge. Therefore, this Tattava 
represents a very faintly affected state of the self. It is 
a ^transitional stage between the unaffected state of 
Shiva and Sbakti and the distinctly effected state of the 
Ishwar Tattva. The affection of the Universal Self 
at this Stage may be compared to that of the limited 
self of an artist when the desire to produce first arises 
within him. It may also be compared with the 
extremely faint outline of an intended artistic produc- 
tion on a canvas The experience of the being of this 
tattva may be represented as “ 1 am this.* It has, 
however, to be remembered that the ‘'this" which 
represents the Universe, the cause of afiectiou, is so 
faint that it can be said to affect the universal beings 
of this tattva as little as a picture does a canvas when 
it is represented by extremely faint outlining dots only.” 
The Shakti here is desire, will, or volition ( ) 
because now arises desire or will in Shiva for the first time 
to produce the Universe. This is the Shivalinga of the 
Lingayats. Linga the Auspicious wishing well of the 
Jivas ( Angas ) in their attempts at attaining mukti in 
the universe. Both these tattvas ( ) and 
come under Linga the Vital or Mental ; Vital 

because it is for the first time that there is the vitality 
of the universe in the form of conception or the 
Universe is in the conceptual stage. 

Both these aspects the third and the fourth are* 
inoluded by the second positive quality of and 
the universe is in the conceptual stage* The Shakti 
of sii«ti9ir is 



(5) Next oomes Iwan, the fourth t“ This is 
the fourth category. The power of knowledge ( B ) 
predominates in it. It is marked by the rise into 
prominence of the '‘This*’ element of the Universal Self 
which had but very faintly affected the self in the 
Sad&shiva tattva It is but natural that the objective 
element should predominate in it, because knowledge is 
nothing hut an affection of the self due to internal or 
external causes; and the distinction of the state of 
volition from that of knowledge is only this that the 
affection of self in the former case is very faint but in 
the latter it is so very clear that the element of the 
self, which predominates in the former case is thrown 
into the background in the latter. The difference 
between these two states of the Univeral Self may be 
compared to those of a canvas; the former to the one 
in which the intended picture is faintly outlined in 
hardly perceptible dots; but the latter to the other in 
which the picture is fully drawn and the canvas is 
thrown sd much in the background that ordinary 
people instead of calling it canvas call it picture. The 
idea of the predominance of the objective element in 
the experience of the Isbwar state is conveyed in the 
Trika literature by giving the first position not to “I” 
as in the case of the Sad^sbiva state I am this ” but 
to ‘‘this” as '‘This I am.” It is perhaps to imply the 
idea of predominance of the objective element that this 

category is called “ Ishwar tattva ”> because the lordli- 
ness of a lord consists in his holding what constitutes 
his lordliness, to be more important than his self.” 

t Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Thilosophical 
Stndy, page 242. 




Tiuifi is siAs fch«> Liagsyftb pfailosopb^if Ids^’ 
bhe Preceptor, direotiog ' the Aoge ia his t attesepts atv 
Makti. The Shakti of this tattva is 91^^ i knowledge ) 
or formulation ( concrete planning ) of the universe, 

(6) Lastly comes wwr or wgai. * “ It is the fifth 
category and is marked by the predominance of the 
power of action In this the objective element 

is neither so obscure as in the Sad&shiva, nor so predo- 
minant as in Ishwar, but it is, like the two • pans of 
an evenly held balance ( mTtsiaigawrw ), in a state of 
perfect equality with the subjective. The experience 
of this state may be expressed as ‘‘ I am this 

This is ww wia u, Linga, the Practical or devotional 
activity. Here the universe appears in the full-fledged 
form. The Shakti of this tattva is r%»ir or activity that 
brings the universe into existence- Here the Linga 
puts Anga ( the devotee ) into devotional activity for 
his attaining Mukti. Both these aspects come under 
fsfitu Linga the physical or phenomenal as the whole 
universe is in the manifested condition- The universe 
is in the perceptual stage, as it assumes the state of 
being perceived as the phenomenal world- Both these 
are included in the the third positive quality of 
The Shakti of wiltn is wuiuu- 

It is evident from the forgoing that the sixLingas of 
the Lingi^at philosophy are identical with the cwicfc- 
«Hl%i>and the firstfive tattvas of the other Shaivaschools, 
The theological equivalents of these are called (1) fhwWj 
* Abhinaivagupta, an Historical and Fhiloaophioefl> 

study, 24ai 
a-69 , 
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(aDf iWfflWjCS) and (6) wwar^. 

We may tabulate the six as follows: — 

wftw— lire wfbt— ueiflre 

(vijlMi)| II II 

1 I ^iflke— Hwfitn Jiefiin— wRufiie 

uvile aeiellni J j j _| 

l_ I awlUe or or 

emibi or esL 

The corresponding Shakti will be: — 

— e« «nfk — rest fie — f^er 

i ! 1_ I I L 

awe^ or est fteee or f%gt, wmiue or wiee 

Iq support and explanation of what is described 
aboxe the following verses from ( ?4ieii^«ioi ) may 

be i^ed:~ 

Jie4 wiilW WTn (Irfie snuRwan | 

uwiSn wg; meww i 
'uwfw uteiSe iJift ufRuet im u 

smilir i:4miV''«rl!efui^e<i I 
uwF4<fu4etr fteen ii w || 

«u« ffuamir i 

tenitaf ii « n 

wwlSe terat 1%M amlSe^n i 
«i(eeeiv<riei^efbe9vcue non 

Such is the Shaktivishishtadwaita philosophy that 
explains the why,- the what and the wherefrom of the 
creation and human life in it* as every system of 
philosophy of religion does in its own way. And the 
foregoing treatment will make it evident how this 
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phUosophy differs fundeqaentially not only (rom.tbe 
philosophy of non>Shaiva schools hnl also from that 
of Qther sister schools of Shaivism. Here Linga or 
Ghanalinga creates the universe in his 
Linga being the and Anga being the The 

creation of the physical universe is not wanton but 
purposefuU for it is meant for supplying the necessary 
stimuli for varied experiences of individual souls and 
for their attaining at*one-ment with the Universal Soul, 
the Ghanalinga. So it is said in page 44,— 

The individual souls or Angas are mere manifesta* 
tions of the Universal Self and their acts of knowledge 
are wholly dependent upon it. It is the very Universal 
Self, which sees and knows through the innumerable 
bodies and as such is called the individual. It is the 
very life of the means of right knowledge, through 
which the existence of the external objects as such is 
established* Thus Jiva or Anga is Shiva limited by 
the power of M&y^. Shiva is macrocosm and Jiva is 
the microcosm. 

Here the question naturally arises as to how the 
Anga encaged in the small human body be Shivai the 
Universal Self) or how Shiva and Jiva be one and 
the same, so that the latter may become 
( essentially one ) with the former ? This is met by 
the reply that wi^, the subtlest element) is alNperva* 
sive: and though it is limited by a jar or a cave, as is 
seen in this limited world, it does not lose its all-perva' 
sive character. Similarly the Universal Self, though 
all-pervasive, is limited ahd oonffned into the baman 





'^Wdy >l)y Wie ‘MMkyA' for*l)btf tlMe 
bab <tb does nob bee ' ibs ' ttll^pervasiveaeds. ‘^is 
'iB^eonssed in (^ppr'88« 39 ): — 

I >i*n asii3inii«a?h^jiiw arra- 
wq !JiifW«ii{5T ^ifrqqrq>sf^ ai mbs n? aibqti«r; 

aar Svi’esbcbba ftribflfbs asqibq^iw: 

ai«wrb I wra f «b qgditi^: — 

air?a««dt^ ^tamqr: si^sb | 
adRb nai l« w» fSbrt«ii?q3; il 

Now the qnesbion again arises how Shiva as’Linga 
fismvbhe:hunian body and how he is known bo be bhere. 
:«This issne ia raised and disonssed and bhe presence of 
« liiittga in^bhe hatuan body is esbablished in bhe book 
'(on pp. 44-r46 ) as follows:— S3 absswas- 

firtqfSiqtdwqisit^aics (Ssvqsmrfb^s 01 04 aibq? qqrl^f^ siovj, i 
qR<\^S 0^4 o^r o^digw i 

jwwl^ <8d»s3«r li 

qfb sf3^imss!»*r ifiqrt?rs<i»?q aftsqq o«?t4 wslo qrdwb 
»«l((4eBis4*Nf4Rt ««dslSsiw'^ arqq oSffif^s w «l (bn- 

i.... ... 03 wffwfmr 

' «ftqfsr«q*(sfib»Tsq?f osimb wdwsw si?%^rws iSssrqqq slosr- 
fb?l I »Ow?q 4/3sr%«sfk ftsasqq slsbsib 
. fiWt^Srts4^^H?sr «%Wsi3« fiiiibntl «*w '0’4<k4«sf4 ^afilnqs 
■ ‘4lawis4a»4*i f'0|4!— 

wmilW nioM 

fbilbswbiM 

3^ 3 fb>cisf4 wba^dwi I 

wt|4«w4 II 



mi ' 


fWf<i«pnsf!i 

s«if frtti ^nR^4' vi^i^irawt i 
^rNljfla«^M II 

*TR^ 3 *i5fRlt«i )l:^s?WKiirr«i^ i 

1^4 4t^>in | 

«iaa4 #rPi^: «4 «mlS*rig*TW?i: ii 

This is better explained in (^fi|ci43i<r, page 28| as 
follows*-- 

ij4 Rineww wwe?# ( devotee ) w fiW aw: «ra4l- 

aiwi?qg[qi^a^ I tjaasn^a: wi«i tta iSn ISaita ww 
!J5 I 8|94 (^w«ww ?^f^a4i?*^*i3^«B2T5r9aiimiwasil*misKiitfewrn 
nasaa tja aoiaijaaiift*! I aitt'5<ifta<wn5Vi^'6»qw'JH«i9iaR^at?i- 

sn^gaii{atiai^i!at<^f«*«'Piw«if4a«jtwwr4ll^wpn^9nf4- 
»^«ii^lRq«a:a(^tawin«n«iJTt'»i«w*i«ii?i^a <iwfaaen(«S«i i qw- 

q^r* qqiqCTigt ?i’i*i w^mVumuht a?r irftaif^4r«wwi^ wk- 

qq#iqi«q 1 q(ia«ra vq^q^tnaE al^e:q^)BtE«q^ti*iaqiqq«iqqw(3 
^q^iq f^qKqql%qi8q' 1 J^i:qq3!?f?^iq; q«qnftiq itf q3fj»«it^qqqfqqf 
aiH qif^qqiqfwwwiqqqiqqwq. (Wq qiwnsqiSq l i^iWa- 
«iqqqi4lini awqi3«qKisiq?qiii. qwqlqvq^JCS^fffiiqffitq^if^^^f- 
wqawiqrqrqqqqjqqww aiq^q qqHwqi*qnl5*rtSlR!r qwlr I *?4 iinew- 
qq*fq»qji I 

The long and short of this is that qtftiq or qq/itni 
thus enolosed'in the human body, is Himself qla, which 
is, therefore, 14iq confined in the human body. The 
body is the miniature of the nniverse, being composed 
of tfae^five ' elements (ftfr,; wii^, ?WSf, vj, «iiwr ) and 
: baying all 36 tattvas ^ bi ) it. The pqeaenee or the 
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Universal Self is indicated b; the six localities it 
ocoapies in the human body and its activities are 
exhibited through the five organs of knowledge 
( ) and the five organs of action ( ). All 

this is described lucidly in the above two extracts* It 
may be noted by-the-by that the six Angas are 
connected with the six Lingas, as clearly stated in the 
first extract above “ nmM etc*” But the 

evolution of the six Angas as the devotees of the 
corresponding Lingas is very clearly stated in the 
following verses of ( pp. 13, 14. ) 

W5JiJrt 5 sn5*rk: l 

firs rjs wftvBWJn n n 

sjiwig; q> H Ull 

usqra«s:<nsiqs^vi(qwiTis«fi inv* n 
aij# afiswrfi[srfiBasrsu: i 
saw w «g?qwsgTrq»i » U II 

gjqrewqwRsiwISfiwa w I 

in Ml 

fijsfitnwa ewii^rai^SRrsu: i 
u|qTe«fq?wa«i(^wwsFs*ft II 
firsfitnwii | 

gs:‘Snif*iq Wvi B VI || 

ii v^ ii ^ 

eirapfiiusf 5 wra I 

efsiwTOsist WTSfsauwsu || v\ n 

It will be seen from the above that the Lingas and 
Angas are very closely related to one another as the 
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Man in meditative posture is Lingarupa. 


( Beferred to on page 483 ) 
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EXPLANATION. 

The picture on the back is intended to show that 
the Linga is the human body in Yot^io meditative 
posture. Idhtalingat placed on the palm of the hand as 
the object of meditation, is the symbolic microcosm of 
the maorocosmio deity. Anga, himself being the 
miorooosmio form of the Universal Consciousness, ftra, 
looks upon Ishtalinga as himself and worships it with 
the idea and conviction that it is himself, though his 
identity with Shiva is now veiled and temporarily lost, 
wtulraiesn thus becomes practicable and real. While in 
such kind of worship is not possible, 

^ being the worship of nfum or sidlv, the devotee invokes 
(«ng^) the deity for worship which is, therefore, purely 
image worship, Ishtalinga worship, on the contrary, 
being is no image worship. Another thing is 

that at the time of the Guru infuses the Linga with 
the life'Spirit of the devotee, as noted on pp. 623, 624 
suprai and. puts the Linga into the um of the devotee, 
i. e. he thereby makes the devotee conscious of his divine 
nature as microcosm. The wgR, of the deity, there* 
fore, is unnecessary and forbidden. It is thus said — 

llnr: i 

eui«M *1 ii fe. 1-181. 

The devotee by his gradually develops 

his spiritual power and attains union with Universal 
Consciousness in the third ventricle in the oerebilim 
through nerves of Optic Thalamus connected with 
Universal Consciousness (Ihw ) descends there from atove 
to meet ascending from below* Hence is siift to 

be the final and sixth stage for the union ( uievR ) of ft* 
and This explains away the apparent difference 
between tbe seven stages of P4taojala or ^^ftkta Yoga 
and tbe six stages of Shivayoga by Shatsralala. 



drase and effect! respectively. The Lingas in short 
pervade the human body and are at the bottom of the 
organs of knowledge and action. It may also be noted 
that the philosophy of being confined into the human 
body and being at the bottom of the sense-organs is 
maintained by the Vedanta; because it is said in 

iriw: avR: gnj; i 

RRftut R^i-er wg: wiw gRT%r n 

«i?rw *i*r4i vgrtr f viw e r aiRfR ai«i: i 
wgR: Wf: II 

Rrnv3?rcr l 

sr« RTt??g<ira^ II 

The human body is Lingarfipa, not merely figura- 
tively or philosophically, as explained heretofore, but 
actually, The devotee in his meditative or comtem- 
plative posture is Linga itself, i. e. the iviBhr, the 
amorphous representation of as may be seen in 

the accompanying picture. The human body when 
initiated into the secrets of the spiritual philosophy 
and the graded course of devotional worship becomes 
( the body consecrated and elevated by the 
sacramental rite called *‘< 191 ”) and becomes the 
counterpart of The Ishtalinga worn on the body, 
the minified replica of the Lord, is the object of medi- 
tation and concentration rather than that of mere 
formal worship; and the devotee looks upon it as his 
refi^ion and follows a graded course of subjective 
culture of the soul, so as to be free from -the three taints 
and U|e five sheaths* He then naturally comes to be 
essemSally one with the Lord. That this is 

Lingarfipa is stated in the following: — 



tflflW trlw fflr?!. «3f# <fna« II- 
911^19 i«»r«Sr.ii«f€t fft»ii«?i«: II 

' These verses deaoribfe wWsrr of the body but they 
also give aa idea of how the perts of the body in the 
meditative posture correspond to the parts of a Linga, 
the amorphous representation of the Lord* It is there- 
fore, said further on in sequence 

ih« e«iifti uwgt iwieer- 

ftwin wfi?^*iq4e f^«ifuinn?qiei<ii*i8qr5ehl|f^ ue«*ini 

From sra*i^^^ it is known that the first three 
Lingas are in the body; for it is said}— 
ui^fSn vi uf I 3 qife% | 

58i^»r n 

visirlifii sH ag*T*>i*wi I 

wierte< «!«?[. 'wDreiru*fi*rh n 

fibqr4?rs$nie :— III, 13, 14 , 15. 
g viinth amiiia rroful 1 
. . .»rwtl4 .e^ini^R*ii5«ith VI-6. 

We learn from these verses that, the gross physical 
body isrfs^ and is the cause and the substratum . of 
gross physical activities. is the subtle inward 

body*, the pause and substratum of v ital activities; and- 
is4he highest principle, the soul, the cause and. 
suhstiatam of aU intellectual activities ( a^nr^ the pripe 
iu^S^eotnalcausa.of both vital and. physical activities-) 
The'Otber stX'liingas, the modifi(»itioo8 nf -the first > 
theCa:IidnBaiiare.ival^ in this ^ gross- . body. > and « » 
* Rnifeiv^^ page 49i^ ■ ^ — 
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oceapy the six epecifie legiona in the body . These six regtons 
ate none other than the six chakras ( approximately the six 
nerve centres or plexuses ) which are six analogues of t6e 
tljfextlt, the sutble bidy. Thus the snetrt^X is the residence 
of the eirxitRkn, f of the of the ftreRie^ 

s!sn<r of the of eei^Rjc, and xrnrex of the effRe 

All this is stated in Sanskrit Bisavapiirana canto> IV as: — 

I 

eri=erir^*TsnRi^^ || 

wi«i0i5^ RW'rsfei rrc i 

xatiwe?q<s etiee tl 

Ri«?t ni^l'OsRci ftreliiR^ ews!: I 

?lx«iTRRH«: rix xfrI n 

srerf^ g erxrt: wtfSntR ere*: i 
eijawRJi: eii^ f^it: ii 

3 m eiRx: i 

sii«roaTe?h^ wn^: i 

anxi^% SR^iSflet Rrewe: i 
erR«B«r miewr ii 

4rw( 1 Rfldx; wIr RXXV Ii 

It may be noted that the ’Lingas residing in the 
chakras are connected with the six letters of Rsxddx 
** rr: Rtsir ”, each Linga, beginning with sneniihr, being 
connected with letters in the reverse order. Thus the body 
is fSlShr, the vital movements’ proceeding from the nerve 
system (specially autonomic ) is the xiRlsiii and the bead 
coptaining the cerebrum is . the the seat of etnififR. 

It is, therefore* clear that the human body is the microcoilm. 

The five elements, the srn^, Rig, 

and «t«nr along with the sigR^, the prime source of the fiVe, 
are connected with the six Angastbalas. That is 
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coaqiecM with «(«««, «nv with wj|^iEW«,^W^#ith iniiM** 
<119 with Rlwri^W) wnAir with wtwfii«, and lastly wru^ 
with in which there is the at*oae*ment of Anga' 

and Lioga. So it U saidt — 

il 

wnRiafJTr ^*i5MSi<S3xq^ I 
witslni^fq^f ^r?t.»^(irtn il 

ai<iriS«fl sfiesfii asif^ w 1 
uii^f waW IV, 35, 93 

Thus WRasi and the five gross elements ( «f^a?ncnf^ ) 
are the causes and effects, the one preceding being the cause 
of the one immediately following. The Lingas and Angas 
are connected with one another in order, Atman is 
subsidiary to of the Anga, because it is there that 

the of Linga and Anga takes place; sn^iW is subsidiary 
to because it is in this lower stage that Anga is in 

stage of surrender to the corresponding Linga that shows 
his grace to<he Anga; 9(9 is the subsidiary to 
because in this stage the Anga has complete control over 
the vital airs in his yogic practices; is subsidiary to 
SNRf|<*tw because here the Anga attains the peace of mind 
( Wui or ) by rising above is subsi- 
diary to because in this stage the Anga attains 

contentment by conquering tastes of worldy objects by 
riung over them and by being firmly rooted in moral life; 

is subsidiary to wvwtw, because it is in this stage the 
Ange rises above the world and the worldly life by culti- 
vating spiritualism in its initial stage, so as to disentangle 
himself from the lusts of the flesh and Hs boncbge to 
corruption* 



; It U t» to , noted that and eiifiv are oloeety 
touted, being enbtle e^d all-pervasive, and they forip one 
groiip. fig aiid are connected and form one group. 
Their close relationship is borne out by modern physical 
science; because motion,* the characteristic of mass or 
object in the form of wind that blows and shakes tress”, 
produces heat and the greater the molecular motion the 
greater the beat* Lastly eii*{^and are closely connected 
as may be seen from the fact that water or liquid substances 
solidify in low temperature and solid substances become 
liquid in high temperature. 

Thus they form one group. These three groups 
come under the first three Lingas respectively, namely, 
wiefito, and Similarly the six chakras and 

the Lingas residing therein are divided into three groups 
(1) anm and (2) Wfiff and (3) and snuri, 

become subsidiaries of the three Lingas respectively of 
Wffi^, awnSw and In short Shaktivishistadwaita 

is not merely speculative or a matter of “ Theological 
prejudice,” as some have said of Kashmere Sbivadwaita, but 
is scientific aiid is based on the physical and physiological 
sciences. We shall try our best to explain physiologically 
the phenomena and working of the Lingas and Angas 
aiid their interrelation and mutual action and reaction 
when come to the practice of f^fw. 

Before we proceed next to treat the practice of the 
Lingayat religion we may note the connection between 
the organs of knowledge and organs of action of the human 
body. The organs of knowledge and action are connected 
with the qqalities of the elements. Thus nsf, the quality 

. . • Athalye’ettoiff, pp. 9» 114. 




oi milii in f>6rceiv6d by the ear which ie, therefore, iHiflitv. 
Touch ia the quality of eq and is perceived by skin. s|M?ead 
att over the body and in the body. So akin ia the 
both internal and external. fV or colour is the quality 
of light ( and ia perceived by the as light is 

located in the eye. le or taste is the quality of and ia 
perceived in its varieties by the tongue, which is therefore, 
Lastly dv, the quality of earth, is perceived by 
the nose, which ie, therefore, fr>^ilkv. The (corresponding) 
organs of action are (1) The mouth and the tongue (2) The 
hands (3) The feet (4) The genital organ and (5) The 
excretory organs. The. close connection between the ear 
and the mouth and the tongue is quite clear, because the 
mouth with the tongue produces sound and the ear 
perceives it. But the connection between the other organs 
of knowledge and the organs of action is not so simple. 
Skin, the organ of tactual knowledge, has bands as the 
corresponding organ of action of touch. Tbe bands are the 
ready servants of touch sensation. Whenever any unpleasant 
touch sensafion is felt anywhere on the body the bands 
readily go over there and remove tbe sensation either in 
the waking condition or the unconscious condition. The 
service of hands during the latter condition ia of greater 
importance. Even a child requisions tbe services of bands in 
connection with tactual sensations. Tbe feet also may be used 
sometimes for similar purposes. But their service is only out 
of emergency and very limited and does not extend all over 
the body. Moreover tbe bands contain more touch corpus- 
cles than other parts of the body as is said by Furneau x}— 

“Touch spots are of different varieties. The largest 
of these are oval bodies having a diaqaeter of from to 



of an inch. fFfaey are called Padnioii bodiai^ after Fadnl 
the direoverer and are abundantly distributed in the akin of 
the palms and eoies and in tendons and j(Nnt8»«.0ther 
small bodies called tactile corpuscles of Meissner are 
abundant in the papillae of the catis vera of the fingers 
and toes, lips and the top the tongue**** 

The degree of the sensibility of the skin may be 
measured by the power of distinguishing between two or 
more sensations produced at points very near each other. 
For instance, open a pair of compasses till the points are 
about an inch apart. Apply these points to the palm of 
the hand, and two distinct sensations are produced. Now 
apply the points to the skin of the arm^ and the sensation 
is such as would be produced by the application of a single 
point. Hence we say that the band is more sensitive to 
touch than the arm.*’ ( Human Physiology, p* 252 ). 

This establishes close connection between the skin as the 
organ of tactual knowledge and hands as the corresponding 
organ of action. 

The eyes are the organ of knowledge for colour that 
manifests forms of objects in their varying shades o^ 
colour* The corresponding organ of action is asserted to 
be feet. But the connection between the two is not quite 
clear; and it is very difficult for us to understand and 
explain what it is, except that the feet when very 
much used in walking cause irritation to the eyes; and 
conversely^ when the eyes are irritated their irritation is 
soothed by the robbing of the feet with ojl as is ordinarily 
done and seen. We confess our inability to offer better 
physiological explanation of connection between the two 
organs* We may also say that when we see an objeet at 
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k dlNMoca tad .wiifa.to gd lo it our fset take iii to tlM 
readily^ as no other organ cao do. Thia ia what 
ean be aaid in thia connection and no better modern pbyaio* 
logical explanation can lie given. There ia, however, an 
explanation of the connection of eyea and feet in the 
Indian anatomy and physiology, as stated * in the ‘‘Serpent 
Power**, which is an explanation of The connec- 

tion is that *‘ G&ndb&ri, to the back of the left sympathe- 
tic chain, — supposed to stretch from below the corner of 
the left eye to the left leg* It was evidently supposed 
that some nerves of the cervical plexus come down through 
the spinal chord and joined on fo the great sciatic nerve of 
the sacral plexus* Hastijihvi, to the front of the left sym- 
pathetic chain, stretching from below the corner of the left 
eye to the great toe of the left foot, on the same supposi* 
tion as before* Pathological facts were believed to point 
to a special nerve connection between the eyes and the toes.’* 
It is probable that feet contain element of light more than 
any other part of the body, as bands do more touch corpu- 
scles I Is it because of this that 4lnu, the author of ^imsnvr, 
developed kw^in his feet and bad bis eyes there and is 
called sn^Sig ? As regards the connection between the 
remaining two organs of knowledge, the tongue as the 
knower of different tastes and the nose as the knower of 
different kinds of smell, and the corresponding organs of 
action^ the genital organ and the excretary organ, looks 
very strange. But the explanation of their connection is 
that the genital organ is the organ for discharging the 
liquid matter (urine), waste though it is. And urine being 
sn<qqi4, the genital organ is the organ of action for 


* Serpent Power, p. 114. 




Siimbrly Ihe exbretory organ (rectum) discbargeB lolid Waste 
matter of the body; and that is -wby it. ia tbe organ of 
action for It ia in this way that tbe, connection 
between tbe tongue and genital organ and between tbe noae 
and tbe excretory organ can be established. Such is our 
explanation of tbe close connection between tbe organs of 
knowledge and tbe organs of action. Tbe following verses 
of may be noted in this connection: — 

* awuw ^ | 

e wiw nustw w I 

atfei V^sjinw w«0Rrs n 

Lastly the heart is both the organ of knowledge 
and action for , the soul confined to the body. So 
it is said farther on in the book: — 

wawftwet wiinurwe f?«t wlgt i • 

«rr«wwR?r#4wi<i ?rrswdt*tuR«u inw B 

t alwib irfbiwb: « i < n 

( B ) Practice of Lingayat reli^on. 

We now come to this topic that is the sequel to 
the philosophy of the religion for the attainment of 
Moksha, the last and the most important of the 
objectives of human life. The practice is based on the 
philosophy and is the reverse process* of that of the 
evolution of human life. The practice takes the indivi** 
dual sonls back to the original source in the same way 

♦ Wffhwu, 9-11, 17, 18. 



in whldb Ihoy dome into existence end ara inVot^n^ 
into and entangled with theilife in the; world. 

The practice of the Lingayat religion is. expressed 
very well by the definition of the word ‘‘lulw” given in 
Variona treatises of the religion. Jiva, as the resnlt of 
the activity of •nf^er^i, comes to be affected by the three 
taints ( eai: ) and covered over by five sheaths ( or by 
six including ). As a result of sniieue the jive 
becomes i. e. constricted; as a result of he is 
covered over by the five sheaths ( V and as a 
result of aidim, which is the contracted form of Shiva’s 
the jiva retains the vague hankering after 
doing something, which produces tendencies of the 
mind ( viusi: ) and He has to be born as a 

humjui being in order to be free from the by 

enjoying the fruits of or by destroying the accumu- 
lated ^ that stands to his credit. That he can do by 
undergoing a course of strict spiritual discipline and 
by living a holy life of devotion to the Godhead. Such 
a life of devotion and the course of spiritual discipline 
forms the practice of the religion, as it does of other 
religions, and enables the jiva to get rid of the three 
taints and the five sheaths* 

The is stated in the definition of a Veera- 
shaiva. the jiva that adopts and follows the Veerashaiva 
or Lingayat religion, as, * “ ” 

A better definition given of it is f “ 

uilrts:” In the first definition 
gjven by the term ( and that 

• page 3. f pages 443. 




lfttmttk<88dd that} tile ftra's’objiBiet i# tc^otie-nBii<r.^M 

'WMeh is AM* i>he tia# ni tV 

comprehensively all that it means, natneiy, 

S2sra, and the result of the evolution. Aud the 

is the process of practising for attaiuing; 

at'one'ment with The second definition is more; 

comprehensive in that it referee to the philosophy 
('i^th«i|rr, i. e ei%!r^fh8'|<T ), the religious 

1%!^ ), and states the religious rites and course of spirk-^ 
tual discipline ( «8ww, and V Tlift 

best definition is given by as* “ s^^awsi- 

TOW«*r sTi>=i8s^W33T^'Ti?«i%«is5rmsiswiii5nlpitisR»t^ 

JTHiSts^trqi W«H?SR9licrff; ^ W1«W« 
eftiKisi I Thus a liugayat iai one 'tHtOr 
practices \,1), (2) and Of these 

is aH'Comprefaensive and includes in it everything' 
the religions practice expresses and lays dowil. Tho. 
and are subsidiaries and auxiliaries ta the* 
Thus it is the very life and soul ofi the Linga^lf 
spiritual dtsotpline and religious practice. To* ts^’ 
away smnu is to take away the very life and so«d ol 6be* 
religion^ For that alone marks it out froin ail' othiel^ 
religions aoBd makes' it; a distinct religious satl4>yi Th# 
third defluUiioa. given above mentioes the chief poiiMsI 

of the procedure of c^juuvi'r', based on the sir Tjing'its, 
with the six Shaktis in- the form of «W8, the sir Aijgas 
with thtfeixfoM' and the method of o^ihg C 
att things' t 0 ''the*dr#lf before- they are enfi^pei^llif the 
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devofe^e himself daring the worldly life* B^ore the 
p^rtioalars of and are explained it 

would be better to note the principles underlying the 
practice. They are:— 

(1) The first principle is that religion is as necessary 
for human beings as food is- A man without religion 
is the Creature of oiroumstanoes. But the man 
with religion is master of himself and, therefore, 
master of all situations and circumstances in life. 
Man without religion is like a boat on the sea without 
a rudder. And just as such a boat is left to the mercy 
of waves to be tossed about by them only to be sunk 
in the end. Similarly man without religion is subject 
to the miseries of the world and to the endless series of 
transmigrations. And to be free from such series of 
transmigrations he must have recourse to religion that 
teaches him psychic culture and guides him on the 
road to eternal happiness, the Moksha. But men seek 
matter firSti and therefore, they miss what they really 
want. Some people .devote an entire life time to the 
study of science; some spend their lives in the pursuit 
of an art; others straggle with professions. Success in 
any linn of endeavour is admirable; but desirable above 
all things else is peace, everlasting peace- Man may 
acquire endless wealth through honest or questionable 
methods of business. The wealth may bring him all 
that he desires but with one glaring exception of ever- 
lasting happiness or peace. Happiness, ineffable happi- 
ness, is the direct result of a well*planned life conducted 
on- the principles set forth in the religion. Millions 
of people. Mre living in misery simply because they 
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have never learnt the true signifioanoe and nature of 
rdigion and the importance of self-development 
and self-realization by means of religion^ From 
the beginning of time man’s ignorance regarding him- 
self has been directly responsible for his defeat. The 
same ignorance has resulted in the downfall of empires. 
It has made a miserable wreck of countless lives. 
It has fertilized poverty where prosperity might have 
blossomed and reared up a rich harvest. It has fostered 
misery where peace and contentment might have 
dwelt. The battle between ignorance and light has 
been ever going on, down through ages, but ignorance 
has never really won a battle. True it is that there 
are times when ignorance seems to be fortunate in the 
achievement; but sooner or later it has to give way to 
light, which gives a deadening blow to its adversary. 
That light is religion, which, therefore, is to be 
devoutly learnt and followed. 

(2) The second basic principle of the religion is 
that it is a personal aSair, the affair of the Jiva, male 
or female, in order that it may be free from the trammels 
of the ever-recurring births and deaths and miseries 
thereof. Every Jiva is the driver of the car of his own life 
so that he may avoid the ditches and pitfalls of ignorance 
and follow the safe route of the religion to ever-enduring 
bliss, Moksha as it is called* The transitory worldly 
happiness is not the aim. The religion, therefore, says 
that man is the architect of his own fortune and he 
has been furnished by God with necessary capacity 
. and power to be his own arohifrat. There are those 
that claio) tb^t Me is entirely beyond their control* 



Whm Jail ki bmha impostont daneleriiRkKii^ tb«f 
iiiaplf 'Moetpli idi^eafe as al ib mme a paeb of Kke pattern 
of Ji|d and pads on down the path of exittBooe that t>e 
thdia isstpesva with obslaoles. No doubt Hife is strewn 
with obstaoles and diffloalties and is not free from 
variaae problems These problems have to do with 
the^oiiilding of fate- But we oannot dodge the problems 
and have to meet theiu faoe to faee and find out a 
for-mnla that ^ill enable ns to control fate* This 
focmula for teohnique of controlling fate the religion 
givfs- Jiva, though in the grips of late, is endowed 
s^ith free will and freedom to act. He can, therefore* 
det^ apd mould his own fate andean realize self. 
Jiva is made in ithe image ( siciPts ) of Glod and is His 
ohiild. Bis reason is g-niddd by the unerring wisdom of 
G=od instead of by his greedy blundering ego* He ean 
msstor his own fate and control future happenings in 
his life. He can attain suooees where failure seems to 
be inevitable* To attain success Jiva is endowed with 
limitless power of mind over body and human destiny* 
Th® religion prodaims *“ That man is only a conduit 
of iMfinite knowledge and power that is behind man- 
kuidL it teaches him that if desires and wants are in 
man the power to supply is also iu him; and that 
whenever and wherever a desire or want is fulfilled it 
was sout of this infinite magazine that the supply came 
and BfOt from any supcrnatuml being. The idea of 
a snpermatueal -being may rouse to a certain 
ttM pewer of aotibn in man; but it also brings dependanoe 
fapriand aup^stition. It degenerates iofto a heirible 
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bdief »t itke aaltfturflS k^Kkneffs erf mim.... An d toafees him 
imget Mb infinibt loaiiaoiiiy and power”. 'The Lingayat 
rdigiom teaches that the highest bliss cannot be XHea^ 
rmuiy obtained by employing prices- The agency of 
pciesbs, as the intermediaries between man and Glod is 
a hnge joke and hoax. One has to work for one’s own 
salvation by developing and using the power within. 

(8) The third principle is very fundamental. It 
makes no distinction between sexes but gives egual 
opportunity to both sexes^ male and female. The religion 
declares that both males and females are made in the 
image of dod and both are equally the children of dod. 
The difference in their bodies or constitution is merely 
and mainly structural; but there is no difference in their 
mental and intellectual capacities. Apart from condi* 
tions imposed upon females in society in any social 
organization they are equally entitled to spiritual oul* 
ture for self-realization and ultimate salvation- They 
have souls to save as much as males, and as such, the 
the religion says, there is no power that can deprive 
females of their birth-right to work for their own srd- 
vation by following the path of religion and adopting the 
formula or technique as men can do. The sexual dis- 
tinction between male and female is of the body and not 
of soul as is said in “ a M sfl si gsist etc." 

Says Swami Yivekananda in his Eajayoga ( commentary 
on Sutra 11—30 ) that ‘‘ A man who wants to be 
a perfeot ¥ogi atuat give op the idea of sex- The soul 
basoo «ez. Why should it degrade itself with ses 
idsM ?*' Lisgayats are therefore perfectly right in 
phkoing esoMaa on » par with mao in matters of religion. 



Thd rdigion em^&tioftlly repudiates tbe stupid and 
meaningless Mea of the Varnashramadharma that sexes 
are fundamentally different and females are inferior to 
males; the females, aooordingly, have to serve 
slavishly their husbands to attain Moksha. Such an 
obviously wrong idea the Lingayat religion rejected 
oontemptuously and admitted women readily into the 
premises of its principles and practice* The women, 
therefore, came into their own and took their place 
beside men since tbe religion was founed by the prophet 
and philosopher, Basava. The place that woman holds 
in social life makes it imperative that she should have 
the liberty to develop her latent faculties and power 
to work out her own salvation. The religion proves 
that women are not a chattel but intellectual beings. 
It irrefutably establishes the principle that the hand 
that rooks the cradle rules the world; that the same 
hand goes further and moulds the tastes and destinies 
of tbe sons and daughters of mankind. In short the 
religion pr^laims that men and women have equal 
power and right for spiritual culture and are equally 
entitled to the secrets of religion. This is the main 
reason why temporary untouchability of women during 
their monthly course is done away with for daily and 
usual religious rites. 

(4) The fourth principle is the principle of universal 
brotherhood of man in matters of religion. The religion, 
benoe, keeps its doors, open to all people without any 
distinotion. Tbe artificial barriers of Yarnashrama- 
dharma between man and man have been torn down 
and all are admitted within tbe fold and given e^ual 



righto and opporbaaities bo bhe principles and praobioe 
of bhe religion bo abbain self-realizabion* The religion 
mainbains bhab spiribnal oulbnre and bhe realization of 
bhe self are not bhe close preserve of a few only. The 
artificial distinction of human beings into high and 
low, and thereforei deserving and undeserving of 
religious rites, is the doctrine of the selfish section of 
the people for its personal pelf* Bat in as much as all 
human beings, the Jivas, are the children of God, all 
have equal right to the course of reviving the lost 
divine sonhood and for reclaiming perfection, which is 
the divine birth*right of all to possess. The religion 
believes in the fellowship of all human beings and 
undertakes to give its followers the excellent technique, 
bhe proper and the definite method of contacting 
God step by step. It teaches all how to develop and 
use their unlimited power within in order that they 
may regain the forgotten image of God in man. It 
shows the one scientific highway of self-realization as 
bhe common property of all the sons and daughters of 
Adam and Eve. Man is a very fortunate animal that 
he is born as man that he may have the opportunity 
of attaining Moksha by a life of spiritual culture and 
discipline, as Swami Yivekan&uda remarks * ** The 
human body is bhe greatest body in the universe, and 
the human being the greatest being. Man is higher 
than all animals, than all angels; none is greater than 
mao. Even the Devas ( gods ) will have to come down 
again and attain salvation through ‘a human body. 
Man alone attains perfection, not even the Devsis. 


Bajayoga, page 29 ( Adwaibashrma edition. ) 



A^Oicdiiig &Q the Jewe^ smd MobaiijeidAiMiv €K)A; eceiilgift 
after oreatiog aagele ani^ evetytbiitg eltie; eadr ai&itt 
oceatiag maa he asked the: angele to> come and. o^iiite: 
hinij acid all did so. exoept Ibli^ sOtGbd ouiKied him. andt 
he became Satac. Behind this allegei^ is the great: 
truth,:that this human birth is: the greatest birth thak 
we pair have.” Such being the case is it not. inhumani 
and monstrous that a section of the people called 
“Shudras” should be deprived of their right to religion!' 
This false principle of Varnashramadharma of dividing; 
people into the privileged and the unpriviledged sections 
is refuted and rejected by the religion and the principle: 
of universal brotherhood of man in religion established* 
A glowing tribute of praise has been paid in words 
* ‘‘When all the outer observances of the. Veerashaivas 
are closely studied with sympathy and insight, you will 
see that , the entire religion is a vindication of the 
principle of the brotherhood of man and its. necessary 
concomitant, the neighbourly love, nay, the universal 
love, and that of the renunciation of the, world, that, is, 
the renunciation of the Prapancha with its variousr 

r 

cycle of bitters, and sweetsr sweets and bitters and so 
on in never-ending succession* I may safely say that 
these are few faiths that have flourished on the Indian* 
soil which have so openly preached the equality of maur 
of the prince and the peasant) of the sage and; the : 
sinner) in the social scale* The Veerashaivas did; awaj! 
with the lipTreligion of polished commronplaoes*. and 
mere moral and spiritual shibboleths^ and actually lived'; 
with the principles that tlmy taught. The invidioua* 


* S., p. YoU, page 2l8)i 



duUncdon that ia usually shown iu India between man 
and many as social being* as a moral being, as a spiritual 
Iwing, has brought the country so low in real spirituality 
that sham and humbug and fine phrases exist in place of 
real religion. Sbiva-drisbti is not the preserve of any one 
man or woman. It ia on the other hand, the treasiire-trove 
that is buried in tbe Dahara-pundarika of every rational 
being. And tbe greatest Samyakdarsbins and Anubhavis* 
who have kept up. the spirituality of India, who have been 
a standing witness to the truth that God can not only be 
inferred but can actually be seen, can not only be fervently 
prayed to with emotion and devotion, but can* in the real 
sense, be known, have not always been drawn from sections 
of population, who pride themselves on their pbarisaic 
ritual and superiority of blood and birth.” 

( 3 ) The fifth principle ia that life in this world is in 
no way incongruous with tbe practice of religion. It is 
not necessary for any one to go to a forest for tbe sake of 
attaining Moksha. Home and life at home do not in any 
way clash and conflict with tbe spiritual life. Happinessi 
ineffable happiness, ia tbe direct result of a welUplanned 
life, conducted on tbe principles set forth by tbe religion, 
which teaches all how to live a life* pious and religious, in 
tbe world as a step to at-one«ment with God. Tbe well* 
planned life of the Lingayats in this world ia called 
“ £&yaka ”, as practised by tbe Lingayat saints that formed 
tbe holy band of spiritualists clustering round Basava. 
K&yska or tbe proper method of living a life is tbe highest 
achievement of tbe band of saints. They actually lived 
tbe life and demonstrated to the world that life in tbe 
world in the midst of worldly affairs was in no way incon* 
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iiie fife of ipirliiuaf for 

<^§elf, fbaf Mtici 6^ saint*, wbb' fiad realimj Self, in 
it* meni ah<i women of various ranks a'nd prdfossidns^. 
prophet and leadier Basavl was the itilhisfor 6^ a lihg^ddfa; 
Guhdaya was a potter; Appanha was a barber, Harafeya was’ 
a shoemaker; Ivakkaya was a tanhef* Keta’yd #aB a bhstl^ 
ih&lef; Cha'udaya was a ferr^iiiati; Madi^kf #a't' a' waiBU- 
than, l^ls is to mention onlfy a few. There were^ beiraea, 
traders, agricuTt’uilsts and men o^ different biusihess lines too 
many to be mentioned here. It is thus proved that ^Siyaka, 
toe welT-planhed lifo, was quite practical and hiotbihg 
was impossible. 

(9) Simplicity and suitability of praictice is th^ sixth 
principle. The technique is the common scientific b^h^ 
way of self-realization for all. By means of the simple 
atid de’fiiiite technique of the JiVas advahch a^ for as 
th'ey wish up the spiritual ladder. Meii difl^r intelVedtd* 
aAfy. if some are sharp othefo a're' dull; if some a'te a'etive 
ofoehi afe\tow. ^ut this doe's not preclude' imyh6‘df/ 
from pfoctisin^ the religibh. The techhtque is so desigfied^ 
that mefi and' women 0 ^ different physical and fhtefiectuaf 
capacity and different temperaihents bah follow foe religjion 
and devefdp the power of mind over bbdiy, health ah'if 
prosperity. The jiva, that wants to earn happiness, should* 
take up the practice suited to hlhf atid attain &i6ksha> Tite 
religion supplies a lohg'-telt want* becaifoe it teiichls 
a simple way, the technique of 9^0 with the he^ ot which 
one dko. scientificall/ trap real happiness. The 
tecbniqhei never revealed before^ shows six stages of s^'ps 
on the ladder ot consciousness gradually leadihjg to ci^mid 
CoDscioulneBs, ih'or achievemebt does not come' 



M (i^QAt ll)l| ‘M 

tarings (JpvgJppineajIt by dpgrgieqi ar4 
19 it >8 tb# .tecbniqttp- It pffiew iqpfrHptipp 

aD^ (jevielqpaiant ip a graded poprjse, lo pbPj:^ 
U tbf sjipple cpurse ip j|dop|«d and (o})owe4 siocpiely 4n4 
ceppciepjdpupjy in ^cordance jiritb ^iyaiFP) §4 *^>^1 bf 
gb(§ipe(l by the gr^pp pf ^pd, Ibe Jjinga, 'Pbis ip wby It 
iaqitrtiippp repppjted pa the mgin fep^pire 

ap4 WPtIP pi tbe religipn, Tbe practice japts al} tbrqpgb 
jilp |iU dp8th in peace. Tbe course ip pinapia ai^d spiltad tP 
a)l ipdividualp and devejoppiepl; ip gradpal by degreep^ . 

(7) Tba peventb princbde is Abinpa pf pon-ipjiirFi 
Tba Ffinciple of abimsp, tbpugh not the basis, op wbiab 

tbq superptrpcture of religion ip raised }ihe that pf •Jaipisip 
ap4 Pud^bjam^ peripeates the pbilpsppby and pfactipp p| 
tbP Nigipn? In the ppinipn of tbe prophet a rpligipn i| 
pp rpligiop that dpep pot teach gAtapsa, blpdpepp and ppm?, 
paspipp, This wps the reaction to the Vpdic religion,. tb0 
perfgrmance of paerifices, in which innocent animala werg, 
slapghtered' Bapaya’s heart, Hhe that of Buddha, bled 
fpv tba ^nlRiala bllied in sacrihpep aod strongly condemned 
the bming of animaU pnder the gprb pf papribces, Anieaa)p 
aPi ha sayp, as noocb entitled to a happy life as men are* 
They may be used for the service of man hot phpnid he 
kindly and lovingly treated, as if they were man’s kith and 
kin. Basava’a heart full of the milk of human kindness, 
tbe universal kindness, reached out to the suffering 
aimnaialt and preached abimas and aeifeviolenee, phyeical, 
mgAlal ev qmI. Ig this mspeet Basava ' stands second to 
Qfliot, timogh he comes so ia^ie after Bnddha and MabA^ra. 

(A) Tbe last and not tbe least but moM important is 
tbi twHy ol thought and aetion, a perfect ooneordaace 
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bstiMen knowing and dc^ng, Bfan should translate into 
action what be thinks best in bis interest. Peace of miiid 
( ) or internal harmony is mainly due to one*s satis- 

foction that one did as one felt. Mere thought or feeling 
will be of no avail if one thinks one way and acts other- 
wise. There should be perfect agreement between one’s 
aspirations, thoughts and deeds, between will ( ), 
thought ( fia ) and deed ( ). To divorce doing ( «$ ) 
from knowing or thinking ( sir ) is real ignorance ( nnlaw ), 
as has been noted already, sn^l or thought without deed 
is lame; and deed (%k) without HR is blind. A lame man is 
unfit to undertake a journey, though he sees the way 
lying before. Similarly a blind man cannot travel in spite 
of bis strong legs, as be cannot see the way ahead. But 
when both come together and co-operate they safely go to 
the end of the journey. Behind this allegory there lies pro- 
found truth that mere knowledge without action is stagna- 
tion, While doing without knowledge and insight leads 
to disaster. Ordinary morality requires man to act up to 
his conviction^; and actions should not belie truth. 0 le 
beomes a scoundrel when one's words and actions belie 
one another. If this is so in ordinary worldly affairs it is 
much more so in matters spiritual and religious. This is 
tellingly expressed in; — 

ST HR ST HRtflHI %sii | 

Hence the religion requires that its followers should 
first know the religion and abide by the truth fur their 
salvation. The pilgrim’s progress towards attainment of 
eternal happiness is strewn with difficulties and dangers. 
But the pilgrim cannot afford to Im scaired .away: from, the 



fight path. He moat tread the way on in accordance with 
the principles of the religion. He must* understand what 
religion says and faithfully follow it. Convictions when 
acted upon grow into habits and ensure the path of the 
pilgrim’s progress towards the goal, the Moksha. 

Close connection between thoughts and deeds is 
explained psychologically also. Thought is the father of 
the deed. Man does what he thinks fit and forms a habit 
of doing, which cannot be easily given up. Similarly man’s 
oft*repeated acts either by imitation or suggestion make 
a deep impression on his mind. This is oavt. ewt . can 
be translated very nearly by inherent teodency.*..MBvery 
work that we do* every movement of the body, every 
thought that we think, leaves such an impression on the 
mind-stuff, and even when such impressions are not obvious 
on the surface they are sufficiently strong to work beneath 
the surface subconsiously. What we are every moment 
is determined by the sum total of these impressions on the 
mind.* Vivekanand — Chap, III. 

The practice of the religion is Yoga. Yoga in all its 
branches or forms, namely, and 

is requisitioned into the service of these principles, 
i. e. the practice of the religion is Yogic, the technique of 
the spiritual discipline and life of the Jiva technically 
wiled the Anga. The Yogic technique of com- 

prising the different elements of the various forms of 
Yoga in it, is called *• Shivayoga.” leading to fSntneniW 
or essential identity of Anga» the individual soul and Linga 
the Almighty. For the purposes of the highest aim the 
Yogap&da of the Divine Agamas is drawn, upon and their 
practical bearing on the daily conduct of the searcher after 



flwi !i »» ftmi ^ in tbe |ifi «i 

I Wpg^jajt? Qt nil tl}^^ tlw ffieKiig4)f 

iS¥A|^ipp «f>4 VPr# Mp ia d/tmtlop in tba roioft fid 

fpDqdfl^ipp pf fU iOltlifr elfa^eola of Toga; befaues wiAsnt 
Bhakti nothing jf pc^fi^lfr Tbe (aaling of $lavptiQn pfe^ 
l^rea thje mind f nd coafirms t|ia ipantal attitui|ia of a 
^evot^e fnd finajbles |iim tP act sincerely |n religious practjceSj 
tfpIejBS sfer:vi;r if trained and attuned with the true fee)ipgj| 
of devotjon, the welling etpotion of attechment to the 
l^rd, the devotm’s acts are like the movements of a bo|Iq|v 


life-less automaton end are not capable of doing any g(Q|pd 
to thf eqtongled soul, ^bey are jike the ^pyepaentf of 
a scarecrow tosfed about by the blowing wind bnj; not fhp 
mpveniento of a conscious being. Tbf confcipuf naentgl 
^titiide^ that graduajly grows intp an uncpnfc|puf pbysjpe) 
apd meptaj bahit^ is prepared by Bhakti. Efepcp LlPgfT 
int philosophers give prjp)acy to ^bakti end Bhektiypga; 

apd aii qther for*"? of To^a ^ pproplpmeptery 19 

and binge on it for fhp acbleyeipep^ of fha highaat bupoep 
ideal. The whole of this is included in 


Slirogntg pf'pte fp.r«»8 of ypgg are fipm- 

pj|fl?gntary to ^haktiyqga, haceufe men are teipperfts 
gientajly ^different and act in aceordancp with their tern* 
pfirapiepts peculiar {p them. According to the classificcir 
tjgn of |ggg philosophers there a^ four kinds pf teippefie- 
^pn^j tfie emotional fhe acriye, tfie mpt»q R!? the 
tftlieRftlt inner HRdersff nding is pigra Rf less moulded 
% Ifef feippenirpenl. Consegyently, (hg inner upde.Wtanding 

lIRPatllin 9f m iPlYlne Rg»%epeci4e |g g par^r 

* The Philosophy of ¥oga by Swami J&nkaaadtt) 
pagesfi?, fl8* 




f^ifmi (imi</pk iB MMk 6t t^m 

wsui kf^ ^ (M0 

fmmiBiim (hrdtmtiiimoi m 6 ^ 

^ i!m sitUM imi 6t 

tmnibn rMim t%&Mitmodi oi <£i'l i\ih^cti9i 

^Kel6f iH6^ ^^'ns^^go (Mit 6f y.' If if 

ktf, m my tBe kmm turn k a^i: 

IBiiii imhiiimi^Mg dito adso^ilfnf 

the temperamStif/ tW j^iif^ttSdtfry' meilnar ditf^ S^6fSiB0fi' 
The prelifntA^V/ e^^efriMi iriedhil fdt dspifent of the 
active temp^shiMAt i$ tdt tbinif tit f &e emotional 

temperament is Bfrat^yb^^ foi* tit the mystic 
temperament is Rsjl^ol^' aYl^ fctf tllifift dt the rational 
temperament is Jo&nayoga.\^ 

If fs^ gtiixm hmt tmf fire lAsiSjfm hm 
te^rded! sli sorfa-df riffiff* Thtn ia a beltef ba^^on 
the feof fbat< LingsyvtRT have’ alfogetbe^ dii^>arddd attd 
dnsooiated theitoelvea from tbe EarfosAt&ndv aftd 
Yt^kdiidar of 6bd Yedaa and haTO fepndialied' ffaer 
sbftebir satfMtaras' 6f bbe YairirasbTamaAdhatMa' of 
Hindaisffl* . fidir tire Lragayatniy' bfaoufh they biftr 
rejected in totb the rites afnd sambKafah based' odtfad^ 
Yddas' and Bmfritls, which have only the’ illfvtd' ttisS 
ttd tfr view and whieb find nErad to the* path 
ha# a nattibbr of rhiet a^^mg l^ reKgibtnf 
exti^^klf ah abeohitely bindit^ on fheot; ^ho ObjObf 
of tftesb fitet i« Mi pnf idatf dh ihn wb^el of M 1 
tmM' ff&tiiisi toward tb^ £<Dfd:> ind d^yeif db fB# 
vfiyerdfdtW/ dEnd^tbltfif^ dleafly dfif 

• 8. D. Yol. XI page 216. 


Vj^shaiyaB, although they have strong ohjeptioiM ^ 
the Vedio Yajnas inculoated in the Earmakftnda pi the, 
Brahnian^t Kalpsatras* Grihyasntras and so on^ heyo; 
speoial rites of their own, which they observe with all 
religiosity. ..the kriyas are extremely puritanioal in that, 
they are intended to teaoh self-abnegation of all the 
BO oaired good things of the world, and to cultivate in 
the mind of the Veerashaiva the Jiva Earunyam and 
neighbourly love.* That religious rites are indispen- 
sable for spiritual culture is expressed in:-* 

II 

a ant ST vsK^er !%?» 1 

sn^sHHuit spu: qU'qgd II 

It is hereby proved that vsf and are at bottom 
one; to separate them is sinm as already stated above. 

These puritanioal rites of the religion are based on 
the Yogapada of the Divine Agamas, But this does 
not mean that the other padas of the Agamas are 
neglected, viz. Charya, Kriya and Jnkna, on the opn- 
trary the charya, Eriya, and Jn&na padas are fully 
utilized and are made to subserve Shivayoga* It is 
therefore^ said t ** I have told you a little previously 
that Yemashaivism is a speoilization of the Yogapada 
of the Divyagamap, but you must not infer therefrom 
that no provision is made therein for the desoipline 
corresponding to* other padas. As a matter of fact, the 
charya, knyai and jnftna-padas of the Divyagamas, find 
their most authentic emphasis in Veerashaiva myetimsm . 
but all those disciplines are steadied and based on the 

f Ibid, page 1S3. / 



ixMStol^^eipline 'Clf *t^e In olilter 'WOrflSirhne: ! 

ba^ jfi ^'eeFftebiviBiD, IFdgA'C^ai^a'i ^oga-kifya, Yoga*’ 
yaga and Soga^jnana, Ebe last impeMepCibly ahading cM ' 
into ‘the -Jeal 4»w^a, “ Fallow-flhlp of^be ^ 

Locd.^* 'tPhe itfUths of ‘the Divyagamas -are Olabo^eifl’ 
wttfh an ’ttamlstafaabld peOfusdity 'and tboroaghnass^ 
not obl^'wiEh relMenoe^to sdbjeobive lllttmination and 
antavaogaT'rlbtis, ’but what is most important and tbO ’ 
most distingttisbing trait of Yeerasha’ivism. also witb 
relerenoe to Objective oondnct of and attitude towards 
men and tbings, or, as we might say» to babiranga 
V 3 %ftra. The subjective culture of the soilf proceeds pari 
passn With the Objective training of the attitude 0| .tho. ' 
vyavahaifio man towards the Lord^s prapanChar including 
anknate and the rest. ^ 

The reason why is given primacy and the 
eletaents of other yogas <are sobsidiaed to it is well 
aocftonted forinithe following. * The value of<nnto»ta . 
is more or iess <pbyeical and .physicomentail, as it $8 
n'oAhing more than a 8Adhan& to still the ihahttadl 
wandeiaqgsof the mind; for wbto the pulmonary stir 
isihecahned pfft the mrhrd gets tobe gniet Ofiits .own 
aoQOjcd. . The 4uel for thoiiight is mally^iin motfiom 
But (it •ehonld /not he forgotten !thatHthoagh'smarar >18 
a wery good holp an an initial step, to suppress thought, 
it cannot he dgponded upon tOiaohieRe the nest, >to ^wit 
Ohittaili^fiPfl^* tkor (.even to pjwvent w baobsliding of 
the mind nnwiiaha^a iUntess .thwe is subjective 

Ishwaranranidhftisa, to .keep the nepirant iup* Hence/ 
the fandtion flf wiww that of .a mere.go»ow;tdn . 

& vol. page Mi 
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tdSbOhing the child ofiantahkarant^ ( ) to eta&d oa 
ite'bWn legs and walk a few paces; bat to expect the 
aiwi^tw to achieve for us is the. same as to 

expect the go cart to help an adnlt cripple to walk. 
We see that Hathayogins fall short of the mark, on 
account of their looking to the Eevalakombhaka and the 
J^andharamadra as their sole supports for planting 
them on the field of Dahara. When the antahkarana 
is untrained and unattuned, the true bhakti, which is 
welling emotion, is lacking towards the Lord* the 
auubhava of akhaudavritti or even the enjoyment of 
genuine ‘V Luminous sleep ” is a mere chimera. But 
Yeerashaivism has so well perfected in these deep truths 
of spiritual communion, in its teachings of and 
that we will have occasion to learn more 
of them presently. ’* 

In short) the practice of the Lingayat religion is 
Shivayoga that includes in it the elements of other 
forms of yoga; it is based on the yogapdda of the 
Agamas; the rites of the religion are all its own, which 
are extremely puritaulcal in nature; the religion has 
entirely discarded the Earmas and yajnas of the Vedas 
and the Smritis and has repudiated the Vedic Varna- 
shr^madharma; it has established the universal brother- 
hood of man in religion; it is permeated with the 
doctrine of ahimsa ( non-injury ) and with all-embracing 
kindness. It may be noted by-the-by that the religion, 
having parted company totally with the Yarnashrama- 
dharmai and the doctrine connected with it, claims to 
1)0 altogether different from Hinduism, the religion of 
Yarnashramadharma. It therefore, claims to . be a 
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difi^ent religions' entity, Npvr #e.^fooe^ tP explain 
^ the details of the practice. 

(1) The^TOM jr , 

Living beings are by. nature active. Life withont 
activity is both meaningless and not j)oa8ible. The 
mind is incessantly active except daring deep sleep. 
The brain, which is the mind’s tool, must be equally 
active. Various other parts of the body work as occ- 
asion requires. At the base of this unceasing activity 
of mind and body are the soul’s needs. It is to supply 
these needs that body and mind are so active. The 
ordinary needs of a living being are threefold, bodily 
mental and social. The first two are necessary to the 
being as a mere individual, and the third as a member of 
society. The needs of the body are food, sleep* escape 
from danger, and sexual enjoyment. Of these four* the 
first three are necessary for the protection of the body, and 
the last for that of the race. Mental needs are knowledge 
and recreation, the former for enriching the mind and 
the latter for relief from strenuous work. Social needs 
include giving and receiving help, loving and hating, 
dominating and submitting. But existence of Ood and 
close relationship with Him of individual souls having 
been established, another set of needs arises out of the 
close relationship and is called religious needs; and 
action for their supply becomes necessary. 

The direction of the human beings in society is 
lairgelyt ney mainly* by imitation and suggestion* which 
are* as is well known, are psychological in their 
operation* An extended form of imitation and sug- 
gestion is the adoption of local* social or religious 



4|*i 4K8> .«ti9 b^JlItt 

members of the oommanity the^i^riQeipiiMdl ieKgfamMid 
religious oouduot in general by these two psyohologioal 
operations. These or five' codes of condnot lay 
down for the individual members ral'ceof behaviour as 
social befngs. • They are fhfiw, /Sniwrr, and 

<WW. The- first two itrfiw and are purely 

perstmal' but' react on other individuala ofthe com* 
mtrnfty in their intercourse everytime and everyday, 
filwmt requires a liingayat to believe that Shiva is the 
•HiWt. So has not to worship any Other deity. The 
d'evote’e C^) his to maintain alT through his life the 
faith add belief that Shiva is the only Godhead as the 
objeot of to the exclusion of other deities. What- 
ever devotional' acts he performs^ prayers he offers, and 
tbonghte he thinks they must he all about Shiva and 
hone else. This is Shiv^bdra. Lingflhhara ('(^uhk ) 
is the worship' of Shiva through Linga, the amorphous 
representiitipn or symbol of Shiva. The worship of 
liinga is' the worship of Shiva. The worship of Linga 
( Linga the gross or physical, is the beginning 

of dlaily religious obsetvanoea, prayers and oontenapVa- 
ticm, growing into the' worship of the* higher modinctt- 

tfibus of Shiva, namely, and wsfitn. Linga', the 
Mtalihga, fe the* Godhead of the Anga, the devotee, 
shonid remain faithful ter Linga and serve him 
faithfully, throughout his* fifei ae feithfuify' as' the 
dbfoted wiifa hae to* serve her hnsbainii teethe end of 
her life. Thte; is ihmeie. requires aLInga^ Bh 
iolloiw » prolesska^ and I'ivo strietly a moralf^ and 
vivtuoas Qei should! earn moneys by wotHhg ih 
bi8jM£e88)en:fef hiSrUeelihleod ai^ for .supportseg^liii 
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(i(ik«B 8 ) iav fcheit' nMdd. ^ sbwildi foraUHp iitf- ChsMf wilb 
fci&db' for ttlvec pva^^ion <i£ tfeligton* amd of 

pttibliis; Ms E^o^d feed J'anganetaai th^ 
f#i|»9iin ^m(Winf abou^'($)«t)a^ oowatry itftb^ sdiffivd 
of rdigiots tMdi toi hai|ii^ i»di’\*idiafAK de^fiOea' by gdidlifg 
IdioaDt ite tbaiv' reUgioua* ^adttioai^ ao' Vhatt the^ dbVQVoas 
iK^y' (irniid) eiwova^ By Cho^ dsambdrs ttre're^iaked 
IKP Maike' fid dttSaeoode’betwaoii one liingayat' and’ anobber 
bob should tdko all bo: be’ as: bafi^uol^blia< afl[d-good<^aiB 
Shiva. He should ioterdioe Mid intermarry freely with 
Lingayats. Character, right moral and religions conduct, 
should he the only critericin and considexatioQ in th^ 
intercouse with other members of the community;, and 
nothing else liire a high or low profession should 
lufluence affairs of Social life. This is 
the devotee’s attitude of complete humility towards 
Shiva and' Hi's forms of Linga. So also he has. to 
maintain: the attitndb of humility towards his 39 , who 
gives him all guiudhnce in spiritual discipline and 
religious practices. S^imilarly the Jangamas, the Jivnn* 
mu^as, and the iUrtvtoiis should be treated with all 
respect and in all' humility. A Li'ngayat has to adopt 
the attitud^' of service and modesty towards all Linga- 
yats as’childiren and followers of the same 0 od, Shiva 
or lLinga aod the same religion . In short |he attitu^ 
in general of a Lingayair iii social behaviour and inter* 
amuBn should^ be) ona of hnn^lityv modesty and^ respect 
fes (Mditoiiin sn afso be shonld be^ Mnd to* all anfmalh 
and SceEil*> them kin^y. Thie) £3 ^ntv, the* oondnot of 
» Libgagiat. as a assnsaxti (st the society and s friend^ of 
aHi anniudsL . liastly wt"Rf is:^ a> langa^t' s behaniomr 



towards 'the oommonity as a whole* He should aot 
tolerate scandal of the Godhead and ill-treatment of 
men and animals by others- As a member of the 
community he has to strive for its upliftment and 
development. The short description of «fsmirs will 
make it clear how they are intended to cultivate in the 
Lingaj^ts an attitude of dovotion and godliness, 
brotherhood in religion and cooperation between 
members, a straight forward and honest life, mutual 
helpfulness and kindness to the animal world. 

(2) The «r«ra?7itr:i 

The are the eight fold shields or protective 

coverings of the devotee. They protect the Anga from 
the onslaughts of irrar on him and guide him and guide 
him safely to final beatitude after the life in the world. 
They shield him from the evils attaching to the worldly 
life by putting the Anga out of the three taints and 
five sheaths. They guard and guide on the way to 
enduring happiness by means of the spiritual discipline 
and exercises. These eight wi?r?iis or guards have 
special significance of their own and are the means of 
^ssT in his religious life day to day. The five-fold 
«ii^rrrs are roles of behaviour in general in society. But 
the eightfold wr^ioirs the details of for individual 
members for their own spiritual culture. They are 3*, 
f&ir, a siq qi^rqq, ft lira or ufq, and 

(1) Linga is the centre and basis of all religious 
practices and observances. It is the very life and soul of 
9<iraqi, which therefore, hinges on Ling. All prayers are 
offered to Linga and devotion is addressed to linga. Thus 
linga is the very foundation of the spiritual course and 



dijsoifiline. Still has the £>reoedanoe over Linga in 
these eight guards* The question naturally arises why. 
The answer is that it is the Guru that initiates the 
Anga and guards him on in the religious practices and 
and spiritual culture* It is the Guru that performs 
the ^Iterr ceremony of the devotee, who by that ceremony 
receives another or second birth as it were, the 
spiritual birth, in contradistinction to the physical 
birth in the world* It is the Guru that gives the 
devotee real insight into the principles of the religion, 
explains the inner meaning of the practices and guides 
him on the path to Mukti* The Guru explains at the 
same time the difference between the Lingayat religion 
and other religions and proves and establishes how 
this religion is superior to all others* He gives the 
Anga the necessary instructions and training to enable 
him to get through the arduous course of spiritual 
discipline. The Guru is the spiritual mother. He by 
his gradous look of the eyes, expressive of tenderness, 
wins the An^a and consoles, just as the kind gracious 
look of the mother calms us down in distress and 
comforts us. The Guru being an elderly person with 
his passions well under his control, is of serene, calm 
and cheerful disposition. He has gained the first-hand 
knowledge of the world by experience. His affection, 
tenderness, and saintly life, his vast knowledge of men 
and things charms the pupil, who, therefore, finds 
greait delight in serving him, imitating him, and 
acquiring knowledge from him* The Guru lives in the 
midst of a town or a village but leads a simple, hardy, 
and exemplary religious life. His association is 
inspiring 'io the Anga or devotee, who, therefore. 
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foifoiw 'b&e of 61 mI iioiiO> '9%tiB 

deT.dto6 '|H»e8i^ oiiftAi thQ «tti^ of the pifiogipteo M>d 
pfanlosopAij of the religion vwith ithe help of the ^Giaen 
add takes gaidnnee :fr6m him nrhererer neeesear^* Tibis 
is (the ireason why Uurn stands ^rst >in ithe diet of 
A^tacraranas. The .Gura at the same time, is <wo/- 
shipped in his meditative atti^det in <a particular 
ydgic pjMtave with the oontool of breath by emnnii, «f(ttk 
tbeJeyes ds^ed con the Linga in oontemplation. The 
Gt»a is <one who is a jiyanmukta and is an actual 
example of Linga'‘Worsbtp and spMtnal discipline. <Be 
is^oru not odly because he gWes precepts and oraSl 
instruction but also because he is a model 4 b CDingar 
worship and 'moral and religious life for others to follow* 
Hence the isigdifioanoe Cf Guru is twofold, as a preoep* 
tor and as a living example of the religious course 
stiliotiy Icllowedt -The Guru is ‘therefore^ aotudlly 
wchrsbipped at 'least occasionally in every ’bousehold if 
not everyday. He is then'ShWa HimsClf being a Jiyan’ 
mdkta. Whbn be is worshipped he is oa'lled a Jangama 
an itinerant Bhiva. The Guru is, thus the first guard 
or ehield of the sodi agaiinst the assaults of Mdyd. 

'(^) Next comes the Tiinga the worn on the 
bodyb^^the liingayats. the tiinga the grosser 

pbycdcdh'the<thkd of ‘the ffirst three modifications of 
uePhn. IThe ilBihu -is -wbaft gives the -worshipper all that 
he ^eCirps to be 'Wf>nHtt4pp aA and Is, therefore, worship- 
ped evei^ day 4n •devotion. The following will make 
thettoewttng of iwSi'J.cflear:--- 



TbAJUnga U gireQ to the ixidy at tb#fe«fjrAtkliri5 
M ia the eoatom^ The Lioga U alwaya oe nthe 
of a peraoR frona the time of bia birth to the tiniAt 
of his deaths The person should never lose hia Linga; 
beeanse to lose it ia to lose bia life in the literal’ senae 
of the word. Xbe daily worship of the Linga, ))efore 
tbe .^W ceremony of a person is performed, may be 
informal but neoeaaary for the person, eo that be may 
be imbued with deep reverence for the Godhead and im* 
preaaed with the significance of apiritual discipline* Thopgb 
informal it has its own significance. It makes the wearer 
and worshipper conscious of bis duty to the Godhead on 
account of hie uncertain and untenable position in the 
worldly life; It makes him aware of the necessity of 
religious Mfe and spiritual discipline in order to be on tb« 
way to Mukti. The real worship of Linga as the religious 
exercise begins after the ceremony is performed by the 
Guru, -who initiates a person into the secrets of religion* 

We have already noted in secion VIII that the worn 
ship of is not sRfitwwsrr, the worship of an image. 
The image is merely a substitute of 'a deity. But the ^8l^n 
is not a sRftnof the Lord but the Lord Himself. The 

devotee is also* a modification of the Lord and ia called 
Anga. Thus the Anga -and the Linga being modifications 
of the. Almighty Lord ( wefitn ) in Hie the 

worshipper and the worshipped are face to face with each 
other in the worship. The idea underlying the ia 

that the Wsraw-ie in no way different from the the 

Linga. This is, in which the devotee starts 

with the Idea that he is -a part and parcel of the Lord, 
though- for the present detatched from Him. Hence the 
2-64 
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trilUi expre^d by * is pat itito a practical lorm. 

Xbis js Ofirr^ or the path of felloivabip or friendship ol 
the: worshipper with the L'>rd> Here the worshipper is 
tanght that he is nw*? of the Lord; and pure subjective 
worship of the Lord is inculcated in him. The Anga looks 
on the Linga as bis associate, a friend and a protector, not 
living apart from him, as in the case of image worship, 
blit living with and in him and making him a part and 
parcel of Himself, the all-powerful Lord. Anga is the 
microcosm of the Lord, the macrocosmic Linga, The Anga 
has become Anga by being cooped up in the body by the 
Working of srif^ei^t, the of the Lord. And to be free 
from the narrow limitations of the body he has to worship 
the liinga, the superior modification in relation with him- 
self but identical with waRin, the macrocosmic Soul. He 
has to worship with the conviction that he will attain his 
natural or original condition of Lordship by pure subjective 
worship of the Lord. This is The Anga is 

taught that his real station is in the Lord, in whom he 
fives, moves 'and has bis being, 

, The as the is the object of contem- 

plation. The Anga, the worshipper and associate of the 
li<Wd, fixes his attention on the Lord, with a view 
to become one ( ) with Him ultimately. The 
or the thought of the Lord by the subjective, 
iirorsbip and subjective with the idea of 

is.the highest spiritual ideal that deserves 
to Im carefully and assiduously cultivated. Instead of 
fixing one’s attention on anything only with,' a view 
mind and not allowed to backslide, pp 
^ under full control, it is, inootni^rfi*; 
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bJy superior that the mind sfaouid bh Sxed on the Lord in 
meditation as the ultimate re^rt and the object of at-'one* 
menr. 

In the preparatory stage Linga or is of the 
devotee. He is, therefore, his intimate friend and associate. 
But later the devotee gradually moves towards the higher 
ideal of in the advanced stage. In the prepara- 
tory stage the hvr is in the and in the 

advanced or perfected stage he is in the 

Linga, the is only the representation of the 

in bis meditative posture as may be seen in the picture 
( see ante p. 48 3 ). Thus the Anga is reflected in the Linga, 
as it were. This makes the idea of real or actual. 

The Linga and Anga are, therefore, the obverse and reverse 
of the same thing. The Anga realizes that Linga is macro- 
cosmic because it is free from all limitation^; while he is 
microcosmic being confined to the body. He has to expand 
himself by tearing off the limitations. To attain the ideal 
and objective be has to seek the Highest in himself by 
developing the power in himself. That power is the 
modification of the Lord’s sri%, as without that Hi%t, the 
sincere devotion end attachment to the Lord, nothing is 
possible. That is the root cause of self-expansion. 

The real Linga in its various forms is in the body. 
The six centres of nerve power, called the ddliftras of 
Sbakti by the Sb&ktas and the followers of R&jayoga, are 
the six places that the Lingas occupy. . The worship of 
those Lingas to develop the human power into vast all- 
reaching spiritual power, is the real worship. This is 
internal worship and the superior or the only form of wor- 
ship. But this is very difficult in the beginning before 
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iMttleatiogf a tbeitie and apiritiial attUuda tod isukifatiDg 
tb« habit of devotion to the Godhead with’ the oonvictioa 
that He is in him, For most men are o( emotional tempera- 
ment and can be easily attracted to the path of Bhakti. 
Men of severe intellectual temperament living on the 
hollow pabulum of abstractions are always rare. Intell- 
ectual attitude has to be prepared by emotion. And 
devotion to the Godhead in some concrete form is nece- 
ssary. This is done by and herein lies the real 

significance of as the gross form or modification of 
All this will be obvious by the following discussion:- 

waivqgf ii 

qw fte qrM l 

OTiaqid eraai u 

•q q|q i 

3^j jq: «5riWt aiiq a 

enqi> qtf^ qi i 
wfat Ruiqjw^ a 
% «irtq<5a f ^ fitw | 

q W gqttifti qfwwwek! M 
qqqiwlaqtkq qit«t i 

wi’difJtj ftqqqw: qr« )|T i 
qiar w qtOiSMr fiwqWL N 

• pp* 91-96. 
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8 OiM <ni9Tt^ I 

’•5'ii 41 

««i4t(^i<i|K4 1 
g(fl 4i#v H»; tl 

Hence the propriety of wr9rf^n<7r^<ii that is necessary 
for gradual psychic culture* The vrorship of leads 

to the worship of in due course. The taken to 
be the gross form of ^sifinT, is to be filled with or 

spirit of ^eRi*T; and the Anga, a part and parcel of the. 
Godhead, is also to be inspired with the sincere spirit 
of devotion at the same time* The Anga is to be taught 
that the Highest is in him and in the So the Bhakta 
starts with the worship of that be is Shiva and Shiva 
is jiva. This is simliqitiiK pure and simple. 

(3) Jangama is the third erwtot and is peculiar to this 
religion. No like of it is to be found in any other religbn* 
He is an itinerant ^4’^^ moving about in the country for 
the guidance of the devotees in their spiritual exercises 
and culture* He is, therefore, considered equal to the 
Godhead, the Liuga, and also Gura* 

The goal of the soul is the liberation from the 
three limitations and mainly from envienn; because liberation 
from that i|« makes the soul essentially one ( eiRi ) 
with eif^* The first fruits of snweaw are the feelings I-ness 
and my*ne8S* A person, therefore, that has become free 
from simtiiw, has neither i*ness nor my«ness, and does 
not refer to himself as an individual* He has neither 
pride nor anger, neither sorrow nor fear* He has no 
thought of bis body, bis family, bis property, and other 
thills th^t are ordinarily supposed to belong to him* ..The 
direct effect of freedom is the free flow of energies to 
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know, to desire, ‘ and to do. The liberated soul therefore 
possesaes unlimited knowledge. It can transcend time and see 
Uie past, the present, and the future events in the universe, 
though it does not mind them as it has no concern with them. 

The products of nrcr only serve as means for the soul’s 
activities of knowing, desiring, and doing. But as the 
liberated souls have nothing in this world to know, to 
desire and to do, these products of nRi are no more of any 
use to them. The liberated souls may give them up 
as soon as they attain liberation, i. e. they may leave the 
physical body. They require no place to live in, things 
to enjoy, and get completely out of the domain of ftini. 
They move about and reveal the ultimate truths of 
religion to those that need them. They give valuable 
guidance in the course of spiritual discipline and religious 
cxerciaes by example of their own. Because they move 
sibout for this self'less purposes they are called Jangamas, 
We' know of ordinary men called the priests who profess 
to lead others to liberation. They are but blind leaders of 
the blind. They are theihselves not liberated, and therefore, 
ignorant of ultimate truths, and can give little help toothers. 
The liberated men, the Jangamas, alone possess the 
necessary knowledge and are able to assist others in 
their endeavours to attain liberatioi^^^JThey are, therefore, 
indispensable to them. The love^'^God, in directing the 
universe, so arranges the evolution that some become jtvan* 
mukta Jangamas and supply this great need of other souls^ 
But these souls are in no way affected by their mind and 
body. Having,seen the true nature of iftat, they cannot 
be influenced by such insignificant products of Wfir and 
their bodies and minds. 
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The perlormance oE action is necesBary for the souls 
bound by the three taints for the acquisition of truth by 
experiencing the eflects of action. As the liberated souls 
require no further knowledge, they need not perform any 
fresh action) and are therefore free from the need of indulg* 
ing in any activity for their own sake. As regards the 
fruit of past actions, they must all have been experienced 
except perhaps those that determine the nature of the 
body. If the body perishes at liberation it means that all 
the fruits of past actions have been experienced. If it does 
not it follows that there are some acts left whose fruits it 
has yet to experience. Hence there are two classes of 
liberated souls, (1) those that leave the body at liberation, 
and (2) those that continue with the body even after libera- 
tion. The latter are Jivanmukta Jangamas. 

When the soul is liberated from it can have a 

full flow of energy from niqi and acquire omniscience. But, 
if it is deprived of or liberated from nRi also) it cannot 
know or do any thing. It is quiescent. Then the love of 
God comes to it directly and fills it with divine illumination 
and makes it one with God. The* Jivanmukta Jangamas 
on the contrary are merged in the infinite love of God and 
shQwe.r that love on the unliberated souls* Some Jivan- 
tnuktas remain in their original position as kings, states*- 
men) or householders) and make themselves useful to 
others by their acts and lives. Some become religious 
preachers and tour round the country attracting disciples 
and followers who try to walk in their foot-steps and are 
iwlped by them in their course of religious life. But in 
t^ midst of these activities, they remain unaffected, all 
tj^ ac^ being automatic and unattached. 



Tbeic chie£ value to uoUberated or wotldly soulr is 
tfaie dual position they occupy. They are man and God 
in one and are nraful to men in both capacities* As they 
have been men like ourselves, we can understand tbemii 
have direct communication with them, and get from them 
an idea of true .love, true knowledge, and true action. 
Their very presence uplifts ns and gives us joy. We feel 
no want in their presence and find in them the infinite love 
attributed to God. They are each, in bis measure, the 
embodiment of Qod, and thus demonstrate to us the 
existence of God* Their words arouse in us love for 
and their gracious acts strengthen us and make us masters 
of the influence of eiter^esi. They are also the best objects 
of our worship. They are saints ( i^e^twrs ) and men of 
endless spiritual power. If the figures of ordinary men, 
a little above us in intellectual or spiritual attainments, 
can absorb bur whole attention when we talk to them, 
bow much more can these divine beings* the real Sbaranas 
or Jangamas, influence our minds ? They make an indelible 
impression on our minds and drive out of us petty objects 
of the world that catch our fancy. When our minds have 
grasped profound truths and our hearts have tasted end* 
less love, we desire nothing except their example* If we 
worship them, it will be the first form of worshipping 
God. This is why the Jangama is the third shield and 
is to be worshipped as reverentially as langa and Guru. 
In fact no difference is made between the first three 
em^WTs, the Gutu, Linga, and Jangama, 

. (4) . or ^ is the fourth aimw and vinuiw. is 
the fohrth reUgioas exercise. All ritualistio exercises 
serve the twofold purpose of moreasing the love for Qod 
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and adh^renioe to the religious life. Kvefy religion has 
a set of religious exercises for its followers. The 
wearing of cross by the Roman Catholics is a special 
exercise intended for reminding them of the great 
solicitude that Jesus had for the salvation of the world. 
The cross induces them to accept, and to co-operate 
with Christ for their personal salvation. Similarly 
sacred ashes of the Sbaivas and the Veerashaivas 
remind them of the love of God, which reduces to 
ashes the impurities in them and their six-fold enemies 
the desire of the world* the anger, the avarice, the 
infatuation, the pride and the hatred. They make us 
feel that the Lord’s love is with ns and creates in us 
a desire to lead a spiritual life. This underlying idea 
of and its contemplation and wearing are very 
important ritualistic exercises, has been described 
as} — 

* cm i 

miHwfir dPSrsi Jurmil » 

It id said to be of five kinds according as it serves 
five different purposes noted in the following: — 
t mi i$f?r i 

ufhS arTWSHi?!. i 

qwidt wi'nis: i 

w>iRsi»^v?r <Vfif n 

\ 5 ) Next comes w?fr, the fifth The origin of 
#9 is described in a Furanik story that Shiva looked 
up in a meditative and concentrated attitude at the 

* vol. I, page 101. t Ibid, 102* 
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Uur66 oastiaa qI Btliis*.' The beaiS) that fell from his 
^ea in the act of looking op steadily? became solid and 
oame to be called alters ( on aocount of their falling 
from the eyes of sr ). The is a reminder of Shiva’s 
fixed gaze, the Yogio steadfast gaze. The devotee has 
to bear this in mind and try to cultivate yogic stead- 
fastness like Shiva, the great matchless Yogin. They 
urge a devotee on to attain perfection in his Yogio 
meditation. 

(6) the holy water? with which the Linga, 

the feet of the Guru, and the Jangama are washed, is 
the sixth srmoi. Water is the most important of the 
five elements from the point of view of cleanliness. 
Water enables man to keep clean by washing away 
all diet* The body and clothes are washed and kept 
clean. All washing requires water without which 
nothing can be kept clean. The taint or dirt sticking 
to the body, clothes, or anything else cannot be removed 
except with the help of water? Hence water as the 
cleansing agent is most important and indicates cleanli- 
ness. External cleanliness of the body makes mind 
fresh and clean. After a bath mind becomes calm and 
ceases to be perturbed a little whiles and the water slips 
down the feet. A bath in a. pond considered to be 
holy ( ) makes the mind free from impure ideas for 

the time being and pure thoughts arise in the mind. 
This is a psychological effect. But the pity is that it 
is temporary and not permanent. The is symbo- 
licai of the washing of three taints attaching to the 
soul. Guru and the Jangam being jivanmuktaa are 
free firom ell taints. And theii is the embbdi* 
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meofe of the wa^biag of the toints. The devotee hae 
to be free from the taints attaohing to his soul and take 
a lesson from the that he has also to strive to be 
free from the three taints, when be takes the of 
his Gurn or a Jangama* The is thns intended 
to produce a pyohological effect on the devotee that he 
should wash his soul clean of the three taints, as he has 
to wash his body clean of all physical dirt. The exer- 
cise of taking the is the exercise for making 

the devotee aware of the three taints and the necessity 
of washing them away from the soul gradually by 
cultivating a mental attitude of good sense and princi- 
ples of moral conduct. The is not merely ordi- 
nary water called It is symbolical of the water of 
knowledge ( ) that washes away the taints that 
stick to and constrict the soul. 

(7) SSI’? comes next, the seventh shield, vsn 
generally means favour or grace of a superior being- In 
religion means favour or grace of God shown to 
the devotee, in this religion* signifies more than 
this. is the grace of God no doubt. But that is 
real van that leads to the peace of mind by the grace 
of God. Mind and its impure working becomes the 
root-cause of all troubles and worries of life by produ- 
cing which causes the cycles of birth and re- 

birth. And if the mind is kept clean and pure 
and absorbed in the thought of God the is des- 

troyed and all troubles and worries of life vanish. 
Hence the real van is the stable cleanliness and calm- 
ness of mind; the parity and equanimity of mind, 
which is the seal’s agent and organ, brings about the 



parity and freedom of the bou 1« Saoh is the real sense 
and signifioanoe of serf. He is sei^i the Anga in the 
third stage of development as devotee, thatikttaios snob 
serf, as is said:— ' 

* ’iffMi'n'JrlrsR; i 

eerserf^tre ser^l^f e«fcrii 

si5w eetr fite seif I 

ftrffJT fiteffw seifiV ft«fl?r || 
firfser^ e^i ftrsif i 

ftsfere?3&fiei e#r^45*ier<e«n 
ee:seiflh«5i4 fJrAeniewen i 
fiffsetf filffiji e«'di n 
«i«g«eT f| e$ff f if er i 

f^gt[ vseie erxene ll 

eM el«e g ger^ fSnetn: i 

ee:s«if«ig« asct nreenen il 
srwi^tnif Pree i 

eewe«l ^eifuftgt^ ii 
firfer efhPiifm i 
eewsif^e geir efla»?qwifsrn ii 

If 3*7 'se al’4 e:%3fif I 

ewf4len4l?rf ev metr eH « 
eer ftrfseifie f4rer4 n#ea?7\; i 
eer g^t: vstfi^ e^f « 

To obtain the favour of the Lord the devotee has 
to constantly keep in mind that all that he does, eats 
sees, hears, anl eoj)ys is owing to the Lord. Ho has 
therefore, to express his gratitude to the Lord that 
whatever he enjoys and whatever he does is his swf. 
He should address all that ha takes or. does to God 


* fh«taftr€in(% chap* 11. 



before taking or doing the same himself. All this is 
best stated in the verses quoted above. This is of the 
best type. When the mind is trained like this it gradu- 
ally develops the sense of purity and calmness. The 
soul gradually beooms free from and ultimately 

attains freedom from further transmigrations i. e. it 
attains final beatitude. 

All this is during Linga worship. But the practical 
example of is that of the Guru and Jangama, whose 
ssi^ the uv receives. He then learns from them the 
secret of and the way of addressing to God all that 
he takes and does. Thus the sen of as, ftu and euu is an 
exercise of utmost importance in spiritual development. 

(8) The last and not the least is 4^, the eighth 
shield. though last is very important, as it contains 
the elements of the practice of The signifi- 
cance and importance of usr for various purposes and in 
different forms are to be found in Shaktism* in which 
has been fully developed. In Sbaktism the 
practice of s? forms an integral part of Sh&kta rituals. 
And the schools of Shaivism also’ have their own rites 
based on n? and It is necessary to know the 

scientific basis of 4 :tis and on which the efficacy 
of 4^18 depend and which has made utrrs so important 
and indispensable in the practice of the religion. 

* The word 4sr is derived from the roots “ to 
think* and to save or protect * and means that 
which protects him that mutters and realizes it. By the 
combination of and that is called uw, which from 

* The following explanation is based on V Studies 
in uwifr.’* by Sir John Woodroff. 




the fffUgioas Btandpoinbk calls forth ( ) the 
four aims of seotient beings* as happiness in this 
world and eternal bapiness in liberation* . 4?. is thus 
tbopght movement* vehioled by and expressed in speedi* 
Its is* like all else, Gousoeiousness (f^^) which is 
is the A 4^ is therefore* not merely sound or 

letters. This is a form in which Sbakti expresses 
herself- 

In order to understand what a 4? is the cosmic 
history should be known. The cosmos evolves out of 
Oousoiousness, the and of Parashiva. 

Consciousness* the ultimate aspect of Shiva, in its 
aspect as the great ** I ” first sees the object as part of 
itself and then as other than itself and has thus the 
experience of the universe. This is achieved through 
Shakti that is the pure mirror* in which Shiva experi- 
ences Himself ( msf ). Neither Shiva nor 
Shakti alone suffice for the creation- Shivarupa is the 
form of experience consisting in the notion of I ” 
Shakti is the pure mirror for the 
manifestation of Shiva's experience as " I ( 3i(T4et4- 
wi itrifii I sw The notion is similar to 

the Bftnkbya notion of the reflection of pi on as 
fi%; and of aiR. on »iRi of the school From 
the mantra aspect starting from Shakti ( Shaktitattva ) 
associated with Shiva (foTeTr)there Was produced ir«; 
from came 14$, which to distinguish from other 
Hindus, is known as the Causal. Supreme or Great 
Hindu ( %i, or ). 

' ' ww literally means and is nsnally translated 
as '* sound* ” the word coming from the root 



“ to soond It .md 3 fe noti however, be wTiolly Identified 
with eotind in the sense of that which is heard by the 
ear or sound as eSeot of cosmic stress. Sonnd in this 
sense is the e3ect produced through excitation of the 
ear and brain by vibration of the atmosphere between 
certain limits^ Sound so understood exists only 
with the sense organs of hearing* But considering 
Shabda from its primary or causal aspect, independant 
of the effect which it may or may not produce on the 
sense organs, it is vibration ( ') of any kind or 

motion which is not merely physical motion, which 
may become sound for human ears. There is thus shabda 
wherever there is motion or vibration of any kind. It 
is now said that tho eletrons revolve in a sphere of 
positive electrification at an enormous rate of motion. 
If the arrangement is stable we have an atom of matter. 
If some of the electrons are pitched off from the atomic 
system, what is called radio-activity is observed. Both 
these rotating and shooting electrons are forms 
of vibration as Shabda, though it is no sound for mortal 
ears. To a Divine ear all such movements would 
constitute the music of the spheres*” Were the 
human ear subtle enough a living tree would present 
itself to it in the form of a particular sound which is 
the natural word for that tree. It is said of ether 
( wwrv ) that its Guua or quality is sound; i. e ether 
is the possibffity of of any kind. It is that state 

of the primordial material substance ( ), which 

mahes motioa or vibration of any kind possible ! 
snwnr: ). The wnfiwr or is motionless and is known 
as But this wrww is not created* is 

the mn. in which stress of any kind manifests ftself^ 



a ooDditton from whioh the oreatioa proooeds. This 
Pwww is known as through its 

\ifhioh is the cause of all vibrations manifesting them* 
selves as sound to the ear. as touch to the tactile 

sense, as colour and form to the eye, as taste to the 
tongue and as odour to the nose. All mental functioning 
again is a form of vibration ( )• Thought is a 
vibration of mental substance just as the expression of 
thought in the form of the spoken word is a vibration 
affecting the ear. All spandana presupposes heteroge* 
neity )• Movement of any kind implies inequality 
of tensions. Electric current flows between two points 
because there is a difference of potential between theih. 
Fluid flows from one point to another because there is 

a- difference of pressure. Heat travels because thfll 
is a difference of temperature. In creation ( ) this 

condition of heterogeneity appears and rebders motion 
possible- Akd.3ha is the possibility of spandana of any 
kind* Heape its precedence in the order of creation* 
AkAsha means with KRr, which or stress is 

rendered actual from a previous state of possibility 
of stress, which is the Shakti’s natural condition of 
equilibrium ( In dissolution the 
of Brahman ( according to the periodic law which is 
a'fundamental postulate of Indian cosmogony ) returns 
to homogeneity when in consequence AkAsha disappears. 
This disappearance means that Sbakti is equilibrated 
and that therefore there is no further possibility 'of 
motion of any kind i. e* as the Tantras say, the divine 
Mother becomes one with Faramashiva. ShAradAtilt^a 
Bayes—* 



Here ewrOivi is Shivartotlva. is Sbaktir 

tattva* Nftda is the first produced sooree of ft? and 
the subtlest form of Shabda« of which Mantra U 
a manifestation. N&da is three*fold, as Mahftnddjti 
N&d&nta and Nirodhini, representing the first moving 
forth of the Shabda* Brahman as N^da^ the filling up 
of the whole universe with N&d&nta and the speoifie 
tendency towards the next stiM>e of unmftnifested 
Shabda respectively. Nd.da in its three forms ie in the 
S^&khya*tattva. Nftda becoming slightly operative 
towards the speakable ( )« is called which 
develops into ^s. Both of these are in the 
The undifferentiated Shabda*Brahman or Brahman at 
Brahman as the immediate cause of the manifestion of 
Shabda and Artha is a unity of consciousness ( hsnt )« 
which then expresses itself in tbree^fold function as 
the three Shaktis) few, aia, fhai; the throe Gunas as aTf« 

(an, and so forth- These are the products of the 
union of sans, and This triangle of Divine 

desire or creative will and its first subtle manifestation' 
is the cause of the universe. The great 
developing through the inherent power of its thought 
activity ( ) into the universe, loses as diva 
the knowledge of its true nature and the secret of its 
growth tbsough sr^fwitB Here then tberei appears tiie 
duality of subject and object; of mind- and mt^top, of 
the word andits memiing ( and «i4 ). The one is 
not the cause of the other, but each is inseparable 
and ooheommitant with, the other as a biforoalion<of 
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the undifferentiated nnity/af Shabda* Brahman whence 
they proceed* The one cosmic movement produces , at 
the same time tbe mind and the object which it cogni- 
zes; names ( *n«i) and language ( ««( ) on the one hand* 
and forms ( ) or object ( w ) on the other. These 
are all parts of one co-ordinated contemporaneous move- 
ment and therefore each aspect of the process is related 
the one to the other. The genesis of Shahda is only 
one aspect of the creative process* namely, that in 
which the Brahman is regarded as the author of Shahda 
and Artha into which the undifferentiated Shabda- 
Brahman divides itself. Shakti is Shabda-Brahman 
ready to create both Shahda and Artha on the differen- 
tiation of Parabindu, the foot-cause of all Mantras. 
The Shabda-Brahman is supreme spe^h ( or 
Supreme Shabda(^<[U*0* Fi^om the fourth state of 
Shahda there are three others— u'anu and tsnd* 
which are the Shabda aspect of the stages whereby the 
seed of formless consciousness explicates into multitu- 
dinous concrete ideas ( expressed in the language of 
the mental world ) the counterpart of the objective 
universe. But for tbe last three stages of the sound 
the body is required and therefore, they only exist in 
Jlva. In the latter the Shabda-Brahman is in the 
form of kundalini Shakti in the Mhl^h&ra Chakra. 
In Kundalini is Parasbahda, This develops into the 
'VMatrikas * or little mothers ” which are the subtle 
fOQns of the gross manifested letters ( ). The letters 
make up the syllables ( ) and syllables make sentences 
)* of which elements tbe Mantra, is composed. 
PHrs^hsbda in the body develops in PeshyaUti Shabda 
or Soskti of general movement ( ) located: in the 



tract from the Mfti&4bftra to the Maiiipii'a aseojiate^ with 
It then in the tract iipwarda to th^"' A'nftbata 
becomes iT«7iTr or Biranyagarbha soiin!) with particalariised 
movement ( ) associated with prqceeding 

upwards to the throat expresses itself in spoken speech 
which is Nr<t or If Now it is that the issues 
from the mouth and is heard by the ear. Because 

the one cosmic movement produces the ideating mind 
and its accompanying Shabda and the objects cognized 
or Artha, the creative force of the universe is identified 
with, the Mdtrikan and Varnas, and the Devi ( Shakti ) is 
said to be in the forms of letters from A ( st ) to Ha ( f ) 
which are the gross expression of the forces called Mtitrikas; 
which again are not different from, but are'the same forces 
which evolve into the universe of mind and matter. These 
Vanias are for the same reason associated with certain vital 
physiological centres which are produced by the same 
power, which gives birth to the letters. It is by virtiu of 
these centres and their controlled area in the body that all 
phenomena of human psychosis run on and keep man in 
bondage. The creative force is ' the union of Shiva an<l 
each of the letters produced therefrom and there* 

by are part and parcel of that force, and are therefore, 
Shiva and Shakti in those particular forms. For this 
reason the Tantras say that a Oevat& and Mantra composed 
of letters, are one. In short Mantras are made of letters 
( ); letters are Mfttrikas; Matrikas are Shakti and. Shakti 

is Shiva. Through Shakti (one with Shiva) N4da-Sbakt^ 
Bindu-Shakti, the Shabda-Brahman or Para-Shahday arise 
the<Mfttrik&, Varna, Pada, Vftkya of the lettered' Mantrat or 
mMiifested Sbabda.' ' - , 
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. ; ftt«tcb 'moment thn Jita U eobjfct to iimometeble 
ioftoencei which from all qaartere of the aoiverae poor 
upOQ him, Oaiy those reach bis consciousness which 
attract bis attention and are thus selected bj the The 
latter attends to one or other of these sense-impressions 
and conveys it to the Buddhi. When an object ( sr4 ) is 
presented to the mind it is perceived. This is called a 
mental vritti { modification ) which it is the object of yoga 
to auppress. The mind as a vritti is thus a representation 
of the outer object. But in so far as it is such representation! 
the mind is as much an object as the outer one. The latter, 
that is physical object, is called the gross object ( wd ) 
and the former or mental impression is called the subtle 
object ( srd ). But besides the object there is the mind 
that perceives it. It follows that mind has two aspects in 
one of which it is the perceiver and in the others the 
perOeiVed in the form of the mental formation ( ) which 
in creation precedes its outer projection, and after creation 
follows as the impression produced in the mind by the 
sensing of a g^ss physical object. The mental impression 
and the ^ysical object exactly correspond, for the physical 
ob|Bet ie in fact but a projeetion of the cosmic imagination, 
though it has the same reality as the mind bas« no more 
ai^ no less, '^e mind is thus the oogniser ( nriw ) and 
tbe eognised (nv)* revealer (ntisra ) and the revealed 
end denoter (ffxw) and the denoted 
When the mind perceives an object it is transformed into 
thn shape of that object. So the mind which thinks of the 
IXviohy it worships ) is at length, through oon* 

ttnnoos devatioO) is transformed into the likeness of that 
Devatd*. By aUowiing the Devath thus to occupy Uia miad 
for long it becomes as pure as the Devatft. -This is the 



fttndam«iital principle of Tftntrik SAdhanA or reUfponi 
praetice. The object perceived ta called a term which 
cornea from the root “ ’* which means to get^ to know, to 

enjoy. Artha is that which is known and which therefore 
is an object of enjoyment. The mind as Artha that is the 
form of the mental impression is an exact reflection of the 
outer object or gross Artha. As the outer object is Artha 
BO is the interior subtle mental form which corresponds to 
it. That aspect of the mind which cognizes is called lia^ 
or name ( eiH ) and that aspect in which it is its own 
object or cognized is called Artha or ^ ( form ). The 
outer physical object, of which the latter is in the individual 
an impression, is also ah Artha or RApa, and spoketi 
speech is the outer Shabda. The mind is thuSj from the 
Mantra aspect, Shabda and Artha, terms corresponding to 
the Vedantic NAma and Rdpa or concepts and concepts 
objectified. Mind as Shabda is power ( Shakti ) the function 
of which is to distinguish and identify. 

Any form can be pierced by the mind, and union may 
be bad therein with the DeveiA who is at its core. It 
matters not what that form may be* And the reason is 
that all is Shakti and all is consciousness. We desire to 
think and speak. This is We think and know^ 

This is |hinn%. We make an effort towards realization. 
This is Through atwvij, another form of Shaktij 

we speak; and the word we speak is Shakti flsrinft. For 
what is a letter ( ) which is made into syllables and ( ) 

and sentence* ( viw>r ) ? It may be beard in speech^ 
affecting the sense of hearmg, It may be seen as a fceM 
in writififi It fls^ be felt tactually by the blind thiongh 
tbs perfesnied dots of the Braille type. • The> latte tbii^- 
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thus affecting the vaftoas eensee* But wfaat U the thing 
that does so ? The senses are Shakti and so is the objective 
form which evokes the sensation. Both are in themselves 
Shakti as Cbit-Sbakti and the of these is Gonscions* 
ness. When, therefore, a Mantra is realized, when there 
is what is called in the Shastra whnt happens is 

the union of consciousness of the Qiuv with that Conscious- 
ness which manifests in the form of Mantra. It is union 
which makes Mantra *■ work.” 

A Mantra is not the same thing as prayer, though 
some Mantras also constitute prayers like the celebrated 
G^yatri. Prayer is conveyed in what words the oiuv 
chooses. Any set of letters is not Mantra. Only that is 
Mantra in which the Devat^ has revealed His or Her 
particular aspects, can reveal that aspect, and is therefore the 
Mantra of that one of His or Her particular aspects. The 
relations of letters ( ), whether vowel or consonants, 
M&da and Bindu, in a Mantra, indicate the appearance of 
Devai& in different forms. Certain Vibhfkii or aspects of 
the Devata are inherent in certain Varna but perfect 
Shakti does not appear in any but a whole Mantra. Mantra 
is thus a particular sound form ( ) of the Brahman, 

Shabda Brahman or Saguna Brahman in individual bodies. 
The produced Shabda is an aspect of the Jiva’a vital 
Shakti ( Kundalini ). Kundalini is the Shakti who gives life 
to the Jlva. She it is who in the MAIAlh&ra charkra ( or 
basal bodily centre ) is the cause of the sweet, indistinct, 
and murmuring which is . compared to the bumming- 
of a black bee. Thence Dhw.ani originates and first.: beiitg 
Par& gradually manifests upwards as n«nifr, and 

as described above^ Just as in the outwai^ space 



waves oC sound are produced by movements of air so in the 
space within the Jiva’s body waves of sound are said to be 
produced according to the movements of the vital air 
and the process of in and out breathing. As the Swartipa of 
Ivnndalinb in whom are all sounds, is Paraindtinfi, so the 
s'ibstancd of all M intra, Her ra'inifesUtion, is Conscious- 
ness manifesting as letters and words. In fact the letters 
of the Alphabet which are c<ille<l Akshara are nothing but 
the Yantra of the Akshara or Imperishable Brahman. 
This is however realized by the when his Shakti 
generated by is united with Mantra-Shakti. Kunda- 
linb who is extremely subtle, manifests in gross ( ) 

form in different aspects as different Dcvai^s. It is the 
gross form which is the presiding Deity ( 3?f^gi5fi ) of 
a Mantra, though it is subtle form, at which all SAlhakas 
aim. Mantra and Devat4 are thus one and particular 
forms of Brahman as Therefore the Shastra says 

that They go to Hell who think that image ( idol as it is 
called ) is but a stone and the M intra merely the letters 
of the Alphabet.” 

A Mantra consists of certain letters arranged in defi* 
nite sequence of sound of which the letters are the repre* 
seiitative signs. To produce the designed effect^ the 
Mantra must be intoned in the proper way according to 
both sound (4*^) and rhythm ( ^ ); for these reasons a 

Mantra ceases to be such when translated and becomes 

• 

a mere Kfitence. By Mantra the sought for Dev'at& 
appears and by success ( ) therein vision is had of the 

three worlds. As the Mantra is in fact Devatfl by practice 
thereof this is known and lio amount of theoretical knowledge 
wUl do. Not merely do the 'rhythmical vibrations of the 



pE (be wprsbipfier but therefepm the image oE the 
Pp^t& (appears, as the rays ( ch. V ):•>* 

^ ^ WFpuflwif Xwiwn i 
emiRi n 

is the ability to make a Mantra efficacious and 
to gather its Emit, in which case the eiue is As 

the says ( 619 ) “ whatever the mwf desires that 

he surely obtains. * Whilst therefore prayer may end in 
merely physical sound, Mantra is ever, when rightly sai<l, 
a potent compelling force, a word of power effective to 
produce both material gain and accomplish worldly desires, 
as also to promote the four aims of sentient beings ( ), 
Adwaitic knowledge, and liberation. And thus it U said 
that or success is the certain result of Japa or recitation 
of Mantra. 

We should see in brief what the meaning of is by 

an example* In the first place the reader will observe that 
the common ending ** * ” or which represent Sanskrit 
breathing^ known as«r[^ and filsor^Kfk^- These have the same 
meaning in all. They are the Shaktis of that name appearing 
in the table of 36 Tattvas* They (« and t() are states of 
Divine power immediately preceding the manifestation 
of the objective universe. The other letters denote subsequent 
developments of Sbakti, and various aspects of Devatfi. 
For example take the great or * From 

the Tantrik compendium we get the folbwing 

explanation, fr is 1(^+ 1 + f^is Shiva. ^ is Sbakti. | is 
wiiew. And tf iS) as above skirted, is eig, the progenitrix 
of the universe, and fef, wbiefa is tbe Brabman^is described 
ka tbe «tns« as tbe Dispeller of sorrow. The meaning 
therefore of this dhnbv ia that the Devt m her Turiya or 



truisoendant state is and (9$ and is the 'oaasal body 
manifesting as in the ^ofm of the' manifested 

universe Other :’05i.esiis' tike and *‘sri” have 

similar explanations* Such is in short the soientifio 
basis and explanation of a Mantra and its Power. 

After explaining the scientific basis which under- 
lies the and 4^ and which is to be realized by 
careful and assiduous practice we how proceed how 
the o’fr, as the eighth is laid down as a religious 
exercise for spiritual culture. 

* The only of the Lingayats is ‘‘ ss: firsw ” 

and is called on account of its having five 

syllables. With prefixed to it becomes 

The 4^ is expressive of Shiva and on that account is 
identical with Shivaj just as a predicate is identical with 
the subject* This is explained very well iu— 

w^qsniert Ij: qwiwi I 

uw II ' 

u: i 

qi: («4: B 

q^ftq, the qwn^, is. the source’of all Tattv^s* The , 
two letters ” include and express, all the tattvas 
as is stated in the commentary by on the 

second ’SiBi quoted above.. The commentary is as follovs:- 
. wq 44: 5wq ^qqq>f>f4R45r: 4?r: i «; Aiq: 

4iiq fllr i «il^«iiqff5T^q?qfqL Ri'q|fJrqiqn‘Jr- ^ 
4!riqqqi»4?rf<i» q<i ®«* |. 4i^?^^43l4^q\q(i^-' 

a^«r■64^qaM!r(4ik fkqw‘qsilitq 4 qqi?, 1 aiq^f^ ?r4«4iq Riqqq 

44a9rl)5W.qwq4?qiB: a^444qr5rk4»iq?q 4 gqsfiri^ 1 aqq s^qw- 
4?R4iiigi«!4T4«5fq waq? j >< 1 . ^44^ 1 , . • 

f - ^ L 1—- -J ill- i* : ‘ ‘ 

* Tbs following is bafcd .chap* ^ i||»: .r 
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- w wn Hy w fttwwwt < 

n 

awft 3««failS» 

«qit«(^f fits <reNf^S 9^^ N 

fic«ilT«fiiikr>it mt f if4 I 

swirat a 

«n«i«niMraRi.|rfr «rtm Qftffiffi i 
fwfft %f 4fi"rt ftirtsif f n 

f4 #rl^; «f If f im fl«%5 f4f i II 
ffil ftrf iwiirWfffWif«fm 

fwwr fnnsTf ffff^iT a?«^i««T(^i%f m t?f wwww^i: f? 

%wtiwfif «wi?l, I «r«iw ftrwTWf wia: 

f igf !^: ffWf«fsn=^qrfRffWfni. I 

<h 2-* fffifffRf I 

f iftsifffftilB&’RSfR^^^ftf^ I 

{^9 wiiiq iri5% M 

^ fl?t Sjrfwnfs^: \ 

Moreovk Shiva is that is, the Highest 

Spicitaal Friaoiple and the pith that the Vedas and 
Vedaogas teaoh^ as is maintained in — 
ftrwf qw< f iftf f fr aritfi met i 
wi f ?ftat fiat R 

« ftif i?lr i^Tf: ^ •ff^l^’4 fin finfwt* 

a<ffRs i sfrf'fiird ffinw ffiirdflprin fin ffia*. 

fifer iwit I 

l^rs f f^f?V9( j}4l I 

an f f i»<i aift f^f lfWRi«m li 
ifllfl^fUi^: fin ifwifw^fi«fina^ fluff flfWf- 
•fiffwn, afiJ f«ni««n» iwff f?i*sfiw«in a^ww*«n, 
fifff ff ^fffmn tiff f Wfiw t nK i tf f wnvtf SfftRRtn > 



<{9 «<f<ntl(f9 |3I<}: I 

Henoe the 4^ expresses- the Highest Brinoiple and 
the devotee’s devotion to it fe needed# ThetisToon* 
taining the devotee’s also expresses the identity 
of the Jiva or Anga ( the devotee ), which identity is the 
ultimate goal of the Anga as ia explained int— * 

m: vl i 

4vnfh n 

ftrh*r?r: w #s4 sriwiftr i «w aawftor ftrw4^ ninief 

Thus expresses Anga. that humbly aurrendisrs it* 
self by his salutation to %f, the Devati ( ^slrver )., and 
«ra expresses the uiairg or essential identity of Shiva 
and leads Jiva. to the ultimate end. The tbeEefore» 
leads to the development of Jiva’s Power within him 
and to the grsbdual expansion of his soul* whioh in the 
end restores: the Anga to its natural and ortginal eoa- 
dition, namely The again expresses the 

Pentads that, constitute the eenAs may be known feonp- 
m thiika ft vaftsEX ael9<ilnsai( I 

aisieift4f i 

cxr 4xi«ft eaiw»iia: s 

ana w ^ 

ftifksixrf I 

iNigiift esift 4w awnxwft x i 
4x1(4 4xx5Sxif4 XU* 

4x?Rrft 4xii4 fwfSr xixnft: i 
4)iiHft fXlM^ 4««iavx^: II 



Tl^e pradtioe of the 4ii tBieifdford leads to salvatioo of 
Moksha. 

f . . With prefixed to it; the w becomes ixww ( of 
aix. syllables ). is sui^aod, expresses T(fh«r as is said 
in— Ji3 fitrf: fitsji n 

q^jr»5 I 

wftdiq ftifM ■ 

— “ ftr4 wwiQSS 

qiwq ei%f(4qa¥<«t, sftciiq ‘‘ q«^.qnlc<ftqfnRt ’’ 

“ * |/& g”?i: fqqiqq«Ji, «ra jpt .aiqi%?P^iWR^, q< 

5i«nH^tvfq ;a«rq?1w^«f 5riHt^»p- 

- ' . ^9^ is made ap of ar, t, and the three express the 
trinity of powers 3^, i%qr ), which are in tarn 

identical with tt.^) and wrq^i the .three positive 

qualities of Txani .according to Vedanta. The three 
powera are the throe creative energies.. The energy. 
(913 ) in springs from Sbiva7Shakti-Tattva.and. 

solidifies itself ( ) as the creative power of tha 
Lord I Rtf. .or ) manifesting in the trinity of 

craatlVa energies. Om then stands for the most general 
aspect of that that is the source of aU» namely, qii%q. 
The qwtwOaw ( ) is but an extended for a of 
i> e. St* elaborates or explicates itself in the form of 
“ sis: firrisT This is stated in — w, 

• sw4 wfww'i i1:di4 I 

qwd I ■ ' 

ifWf?iR*UEq swtisi'x »«sre H • 
ftr«R: si«BRW|4^ I 

?iwi» ^•hW; siltttf; 4^i4s[i?;;H i{fh. ' 
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- Tfatis and <i(i: are" one* and the s^me and 

express The six syllabels' of the ( sir: ftwR ) 
ace identical with the six Lingas and the six Chakraa* 
Thus R is WRWiihn in the siiwwsR} h is g^n in' the 'prrffir. 
8RRJP; fti is ftrffSn in the uPilw?; sr is in the 8i*n5- 
*r is in the and lastly ^ is R?ft5w 

in the So it is said— tjR ^ q‘=Ri9uf5i 

3n^n-g5-firf-^<-s«n5jRs«j^iii9ii(5r i aiifr^t RiifSmtisrfkRi ‘flxf??- 
^spifq^W Hf The ♦fW^Fs rouse the 

Shakes in the form of the six ^^rs of the The 
thus roused ' ultimately develop into pnmevat 
Power of q^Rn* and at-one-ment or utq<?j is the result.; 
Hence, th'o practico of is laid down for the attain- 
ment of Moksha. ' . 

' The piaobice of q? is said to be superior to the 
practices laid down by It is therefore, re- 

marked;— 

q'qisrd 5tgwt4 gwt I 

qrR*?qRl II . . . 

q*^wtsiqw> Ri uRi: u 

This is qxqln of the Lingayat religion, which, 
rejecting other u^rs of the Shd^kta religion, lays vast 
store by the only by the practice of which the 
highest end of the human - beings, the Moksha, is 
attained* By thie practice of different Sh&kta Mantras 
a variety of success ( ) is attained* But such fflft 
feeds the - human vanity and is very ‘likely to deflect 
the practitioner from the straightforward course and 
the main objective of The variety of suooess is 
tery -likely to lead the hc^mita beings into the abuse of 



the power attadaed., Heaeft to^aveid moh Ukeltheod the 
liingajats have rebuned the only one ew which enablee 
the devotee the expansion of self into ntimateatroiu* 
ment with vdhe or Linga called fiimtnenR(ir> 

( 3 ) 

Now we come to the treatment and expla^ 
nation of which is the most difficult and heaviest work* 
It is the teohniq^^ae of the religions practice of Lingaya- 
tism, which is Shivayoga for regaining the lost or veiled 
identity of Anga and Linga^ which are one and the 
same essentially but have now come to appear separate 
by the operation of )• We most first see 

what Yoga means and what Shivayoga is, for the 
practice of which is the techinique* 

The word “ Yoga • comes from the root **3^ *' to 
join or unite and means union with if the nature of 
the human spirit is held to be separate from the Divine 
Spirit, as^is held by Dwaita or VishishtMwaita Schools. 
In its spiritual sense it also means the method or 
process by which the individual spirit is merged in the 
Divine Spirit, if the former is held to be one with the 
latfieri as is held by the Adwaita Schools. As according 
taShaktivishisht&dwaita, with which alone we are con- 
eetned, this latter position is affirmed, Yoga means the 
process, by which the identity of the two and i%^whioh 
identitiy ever exists in fact bat. is now lost temporarily, 
is restored' by the Yogji, the practitionw: of 
Yoga. It is mtored hecauan tliie spirit is pimned 
through the veil ( the/thrae PUSS and thAfive 4iP'4)'Ofi 
<nni, w.hich.as mind and mattm obscures this kaaw<Mfiil 
of itseU. In the case of monistic whookt Yo^ in the 



soiBQ final iimion is laapplioabld^ as saoh nnloii 
im|)tieB dttalism el Divine Spirit and bntuan spirit. 
Yoga, Idierefore, means appropriately tbe prooess for 
regaining the temporarily lost identity ( in the case of 
monistic schools ) of the Divine Spirit and the haman 
spirit. 

Yoga is both a science and an art and has been 
briefly treated first in Later it came to be 

treated at length in the Agamas and the Tantras. 
There a special part, called viq, is devoted to Yoga as a 
method of attaining liberation; and the method or path 
of Yoga followed by devotees is named the 

supreme or the Boyal Bead. But Yoga as a Science 
and an art was brought into prominence by Patanjali* 
Thereafter Yoga became one of the six Shastras of 
Indian philosophy. Patanjali defines Yoga as 
or suppression of the functions or activity of mind. 
Mind, by tbe suppression of its functions, becomes 
quiet or still; and then tbe soul behind the mind is seen 
in its majesty. The quietude or complete stillness of 
the mind efieots the destruction of the veil and the soul 
becomes free from the entanglements of matter> of 
which mind is a distinot part. According to all schools 
of Indian philosophy or religious systems mind is 
matttialr though very subtle, subtler than enow or ether. 
Soul-) tho DniTersal Soul, comes to be entangled with 
mattur and becomes ignorant of its majesty and uni* 
veiKHdity. The entanglement is due to the working ol 
ii<hgwi in the course of the evolution of the universe. 
Mvid dsisiatter and unintelligent but seems to be in*^ 
teHigent, beoaute hahiad it there is tlm intelligent or 



opnsoio^ ^Mind ; ig only ; ' instrament 

baodi of tbo goal gtanding behind the miad-;SQtil is like; 
tbeibottom of a lake and matter in the form of ipind is 
like water ; that fills the lake. The bottom pf a- lake 
oaanot be seen when it is covered over with the waves 
of water. It is only possible to catch a glimpse of the 
bottom when its waves ha'^e sabsided and the water 
is pure and calm. If the water is muddy and agitated 
ah the time the bottom of the lake will not be seen. 
In the same way the self is the bottom, fwn or mind is 
the water and the waves are the functions of the mind; 
and when the ftinctions are suppressed the lake becomes 
calm and the soul will be seen in all its majesty and 
pui'ity. T^ga aims at stilling or calming the mind, so 
that the soul behind it is seen i. e* liberation is attained. 
The necessity of quietening the mind for liberation is 
exJ)ressod in words “ uaih tp w. ” So 

like any other form or variety of Yoga aims at 
bridging about' “ ” by harnessing lior disV 

ciplining the mind. Yoga, indeed, means the Yoga : 
of the mind. 

• Definite is the plan of the Almighty, the Univer- 
sal Soul, in evolving the universe* The laws by which 
the solar .system is built go to the building of man. / 
The taws by which the self unfolds his powers in the' 
universe from the fire-‘mist up to the Ijogos, uKq: the: - 
same, laws of consciousness) which repeat themEielyss ; 
in the oniverse of man , the microcosm. If we under-;, 
stand. them in tjie one we understand them in; the 

• In connection with the two follCWing- pa^as ' the • 

verse 1^43 of and the commentary .'thertosu 

qfioted oh page 4fi6 atove arCto be noted; « 


Wibeti we gras^ them in tte large tiie^ 
ibMtigibie to ns. The great uhfolfling from the ^tooe.^ ; 
thjB 0pd goes crn thrbagh milHohs oi yearsj throagh tjfio 
asdbs of timei Embodied in the stone* in the mineral . 
w6jld, the foroes of the Universal ConsoiQKsnepi|( , 
grow '/and put oat a little more of strength and in j 
th'^miheral world they accomplish their unfolding' ,, 
then become too strong for the mineral world and presfl « 
on into the vegetable world. There they unfold more.and 
moce.of their divinity* until they become tofd mighty for 
tlm vegetable world and develop into animals. Ezpah'dih^ " 
within and gaining! experience from the animals they " 
ap^ar as human beings. In the human beings* they 
still grow and accumulate with ever increasing force' 
and exert greater pressure against the barriers; and' 
then out ; of the human being they press into sopCr^ ' 
human. ; Thus man has behind him the whole df the 
forces accumulated in this human evolution; and it is ' 
the accumulation of these foroes that enable him to 
make the passage upward towards divinity rapidly. The ’ 
laws of the evolution of oonscioosness in ther'univemv ‘ 
are exactly the same as*the laws of Yoga* < The lawS'' 
and the principles, whereby oonsoiousness unfolds:^ iteeU^'s 
in /the, great evolution of hutnanity, are thensi^evi 
principle and .are token- is Yoga; and ddibersiie^i^' 
ap^ied_to..tbe more ra^jld un^idin|;»Ql^iimr:>om^S^il<^^ 
ousn^Sj^ptil ,:|t regjtifift„ijlia^ uniyer8aliity.«,fr;.:ThO(f8eiy»c»f 
a| Jhe,,i^fyorsol : i^elf V 

ar^^^nijjs^jied jjlro^ughofttjr.t pQftdweb 


exi^t in 

'.atfim 

- c 
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present outer form of the Deity in as from nis owq 



{ocm Jathedjast. Ttxe t^anifesb d^ity. sleeps ia Um 
Btope ai|d the mlqerals.^ He becomes more onfo^ 
io vegetables} animals and lastly in man. He has reached 
what appears as His oulmioatioo to ordinary men. With 
t le ooiisciousness so far unfolded it does and should not. 
Bsem Impossible that it should further unfold in the future 
into the Divine. Yoga then may be defined as the rational 
apptleation of the laws of the unfolding of consciouineii 
8elf*applied in an Individual case* 

. The humeo itelligenCe may quicken natural proeesaae 
eoonoouily* The distinction between ^natural** and 
** rational** (because rational” is also natural **') Is 
a real one lor all practical purposes^ became human intellU 
gense can guide the working of natural laws. The fanner 
or gurdner cannot trauseeud the laws of nature; nor ean 
he work against them. He has no other laws of nature to 
woiit with save the univerial lawa by whieh nature ie 
evcdvhqt lorms round us and yetbedoee in a few years 
what nature takes, perhaps, hundreds and thousands of 
yeare to do. And how ? By applying human intelUgence 
toehooiethe laws that -serve him, and to neutralise the 
laws . that biodwr. He brings the divine intelligence in 
mail to Qiilsa tiie divine powers in nature, that are wqrjf- 
ing lor ganaral rather than for partienlar ends. For inst- 
ance Ut m take the breeder of pigeons. Out of tin blue 
roek»^tigeoM he develops tiie 'pouter or fhsi fantett; .he 
chociet out, generation alter generation, the' forms that 
show the moet etrongly the peculiarity that he irisbef to 
demlop. , He ma^ eueh birds togethir* every 
faimiring tircusCanee into consi^ration^ end esteete egitn' 
lillhfgilot end So on and oh, till the pSelilterity that he 



wants to establish ^aa bteoii|| a well>Hik'rked feature.. 
Remove bis codtralUni; iutelligebee/ leave the birds to^ 
themselves, and they revett td the ancestral type. So is it 
in the application of the laws Of psychology that is called 
Yoga. Systematized knOit'ledge of the unfolding of cons* 
ciousness applied to the Indlylilaalized Self. Hence the 
wouldhe Yogi* choosing out hli objects) flindi In the world 
exactly the things he wants to tnake his Yoga a realt 
a- vital thing, a quickening proeetji' for the knowledge of 
self. We mast then take it that is within our reach* 
within our poweiv, and that even some of the lowee prac- 
tices of Yoga, some of the simpler appHcatiohti of the laws 
of the unfolding of conseiousneM to onrselvea, will benefit 
us in this world. For we are raatly -inerely quickening 
our growth, our anloldlngi taking advantage of the powers 
that natuie bas^lMt Itio our bands. If we tefee Inthis light, 
it seems that Yoga wUt be to US a far more real and pratl* 
ad Sbivayoga of Ltngayat rsligioa It demonstrative 
of that. 

According to the difference of ataod-pcunt and method 
of approach for attaii4eg the objective Yc^ ie varicmiy 
batM at dwtxr, letrw, uwtiw and laatiy fieijhe. 

saya tberefoie<~ 

iKk t 

«ni|t vifent.lkw: 

Here the author mcwifons only four kinda of Yogif 
bnhJnasr kt Mngi In ik|i4N in eotmeetiou wUb ^ aa 
ldSiiR», iHsr netit^ tbenatan and special ebenwiircif^ 
tbwftNW-lMiiMd Yop mcnsloiied above:^ 
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Now we must and special 

chiinwter of tbe difiFertiiiii Poriiis of- Y-dgiTbeftjHif' proc^ 
f dvr's;'.. f.K>' ' i.«: ■-.■r;;';s;:JK. •':JJtC:.!£i;:«t^:)t«'.iII 

siiv hajre al|9Ho% ;,tiKMt^ 

tlito iNdfie-pbilosoiihy ol;MantnBtsMid;tb!^..Uie* 
nal priodple of for At of -Maotna tia.the* attvinfiMiiH^^oli" 

tbrultiiife mystic "coin^i^^^ 



wikh tli^ help isi^nt 

t{^iQt>, 0 [{oj;, pfie^itiltipn; upon ;Bom,e; BpecifiB.llantrq,:a'. mysti- 
cal, Buggeativeincaatatiop or, a sacred formula. The Man^^ 
may consist of a single ,syliable or more than one Byllable^ 
sometimes words ( or even sentenceO liyinboUBing profound 
pbilosdpbic principles or standing for nothing but mere , 
sounds- By believing and concentrating upon the meaning 
of the Mantra the .Yogi actually becomes liberated from, 
the shackles of the world and attains the godhead, for ‘ 
vrbicb the Mantra stands. Most of the famous Mantra- ; 
yt^a'Sphopls are out of favour ' and have almost always 
been disregarded by Indian philosophy as such. Still an/ 
iita'^rtaiit section of Indian thought, which is now graduall^^ 
rising into prominence in the form of Tantfaa, or SbaiVa, 
and *Sh4ktB Agamas, was wholly occupied With this 
mystical' and mystedbus side of Yoga. The Budhist Shlhi^h ^ 
School also adhered to some such thing. They held that , 
alt exoteric doctrines are but symbols of the bidden esot^ic" 
teiachihgs which are only revealed to the initiated. ^ ' 


weln Is of the Shd-kta school and, ite 

philosophy, • Shortly stated, Energy ( Shatti ) l^lariises 
itself’ into twd.forms, namely) static or potential (Kundalini.^ . 
apd 'dynamic (the working force of the body as PiAiia ); 
Behind all activity .thers is a static background, /l^his . 


sthtih . centre ■in'‘the human body , is "the central Serpent' 
P^'Wer Id'tbe'lillllAlhftr ( ttdbt support ). It is- the Power" 
id' static ‘support .! A^dh^rk y of the whole body an^* 
all ita ' fprces. ' ' This centre ,( iK^endra^‘o.| 

'if ;'iil "girpas forhi of ' Obit ( Gonscfdushess ■); H V?! 
(|i|^¥rdpa; ik^Cdnsdousiiess* and by appeaffecd*^)#;' 

esjy -■ V. J 1:' v: 



m 

A 'BiafWip whldii m tiM highiit tom of forM, fe i tmiittM- 
tAtiea of it< Joit ai thore ii i dittiodiioa ( iboogh idteoHeil 
•f Uw ) 6et«r«eQ the supreme quiescent Consclousnen end 
in Active Power (Shftkti), as when Consciousness ttumifestii 
as Energy (Shakti^ It possesses the twin aspe(^ of 
potential and kinetic Engery. There can be no partition in 
fact of Reality. To the perfect eye of the Siddba, the 
process of Becoming is an ascription (AdbyS.^). To the im* 
perfect eye of the S&dbaka, i. e. the aspirant for Siddbi 
(perfected accomplishment), to the spirit which is still tolling 
through the lower planes and variously identifyinf itself with 
them, Becoming is tending to appear and appearance is real. 

The ShAkta Tantra is a rendering of Vedantic Truth from 
this practical point of view, and represents the worM* 
process as a polarization in Consciousness itsalf. This 
polarity as it exists in, and as, the body is destroyed fay 
Yoga^wbicb disturbs the equilibriain of bodily conscious* 
ness, which consciousness is the result of tbs msintsnancs 
of these two poles. In the bamatt body the potential pole 
of Energy which is the Supreme Power is stirred to action, 
(Ml which the tooting forces ( dynamic Shskti ) supported 
by it lUMi jdiAsim thereto, and the whole dynamism thus 
engendered moves upward to unite with the quiescent 
Co ns c l oiiaiu e se in the Highest Lotus ( Sabasrftr Chakra or 
tl^^^lifShrom )*. In brief it means that the Power, lying 
diimaDt at the basic plexus, is roused and made to ascend 
duoHgh the spinal column, piercing tbrouid* t^ five 
chakras or ptexuaes ( five exclusive of the liidc pleiAUi 
during its ascent, ultimately to ati^u union f|ks . 
Highest Coosiuoosness in the Sabastif ( ths cfuiVnin X. 
This is mr or mergeilod of fii' thd lliSAd.' 



(3) |34)iis7’i|39iir ift very dp»l7 dliwi wFitb »U othir 
fg|^ o( yqK» but i« alM oppoa«d fuocliuneQtitlly to them . 
ia ito tecbni^u). The aim of tbU Yoga, in common with 
otb«rP| in ultimate attaiament of or trance wbera the ' 
individuality of tbe : Jiva diaappeara with tb« aU-Uiaifnl 
atate of the Univeraal Conaciouaneaai wbicb ia free from 
all B£3ictiQna» the Supreme Light. Some tbinbibat tbia 
is a meana to 

It differs from other forms of Yoga in respect of the 
emphasis laid on the physical side in the Yoga discipline. 
As a matter of fact fS^ is rigorous in physical discipline* 
It ia generally considered to be a method of forcing con- 
centration by means of very bard physical exercises, 
penances, fasts and mortifications of diverse kinds in food 
sleep etc. fsbm means Yoga by resolve and the word itself 
is so significant. It is derived from f and 3 which res- 
pectively mean td& and Pinga1&, the left and right sympa- 
thetic nerves; and istin means the joining of the two with 
gfcin or the spinal column by means of suspending breath 
(mwrwr). AH systems of Yoga agree in bolding that 
them Is tdoae relallon b^ween am and aRi^( mind and 
bmattt) It ia an axiom with thm control the aiw 
( edildi ia not merely breath but the very life-prladpie 
beat expaeaaed breath ) and the mind is brought under 
restrunti ** It may be said to imply partly the well known 
prtnti^pll of ViTitliam James that bodily states are diter- 
mhMMita of eilntal states* Body controls the mind very 
mndb« Aiid, therefore, if the body is purified the mind 
aka.le If the body is fully at eaae mind is in 

grp^ Our subtle bodyt which is mind in dp 

Witetild . cim be affected only throngh Jlm glfiN 





bodij^i^'as'tbe ihind is" mtaiigible and iai tberefbt^, beyond 

hutobh control except through the control of the' gro^ ^, 
body; Thus purification of the ' body is tW‘ 

main object of this Yoga, is tecbnicallyeatle^'^ 

mpt. According to this Yoga or' the Sixfold ‘ 

practice of 4Mh> SH%, and iliwKih/is'eBsenfiiil/' 

for the All these are noted in the comm^ai'y 

of The body then becomes healthy ‘'^nd ^ 

|i|tcsdy by the practice of Asanas ( postures.) and M^udras. 
this, exercises in breathing and mental discipline .ar|3.., 
laid down, so that the practitioner of Yoga attains, ecstacy. \ 
Some yogins say that fsqln .is merely a.course of .phy>. ; 
sical discipline. They maintain that postures, breath^. ,, 
co’ntrpl, glandular and intestinal exercises are the only.. four 
essential things of this Yoga. They , hold that Asanas .. 
make the body light and healthy; breath*control reippyes.' 
all dirt or foreign matter (nw) that accumulates in the , 
nerVous system. It is owing tp this accurn.ula.tion.. that. > 
the body is subject to so many ailments. lt.> is also said 
unequivocally that the technique suits differently to differqp^ 
individuals.. Hence pnly those, that suffer from abnormal • 
and disturbefd conditions of the. humours of the body 

ate. required to seek the aid of , the;; sixfold 
practice. But maintains that breath- control alpne,,: 

is Biifflcient to remove ali the impurities of t.be-)pody .-t... . 

After all is said, cannot- but be regarded as a „f 
preliminary procedure for the success . in all forms p| Yogc^; ({ 
li^ fact the body being the basis,of tbs ipifid, l^s 
purified and made healthy to attain iqfntal ,.^!im^ii^tyjii^n. 
IsW undertakes to incite .the body stropg- j^nd 
enable the practitioners of Yoga fir for Iona ana undisturbed-;// 



! ! (4) is generally ind^ntified (speofalty 

l^ySwdipi ViyeHQanda)wiiih tbe Yogash&straof FataQ]%lii 
wbiob is the drst systematized form of Yoga both as 
eoienee &itd an art. But the ultimate end to be 
reached is or complete isolation of 3^1 from 
according to F&tapjala Yoga.Later on all Vedantio schools 
adopted this Yoga with certain variations in details 
'of practice for the attainment of the objectives peouli 
to their Schools. It is, therefore, necessary to 
something of this 

For attaining prescribes a long course 

of eightfold steps, which has given to it a distinctive 
name of First of all he makes it compulsory 

to observe faithfully some moral and social rules ( sw 
and ONu ), which enable a practitioner to adapt himself 
to the social surroundings* The second step (fktiq ) 
consists of certain personal rules of conduct which are 
intended to turn his mind from worldly attachment to 
facilitate ultimate success. Then follows a course of 
exercises in posture ( onus ) and breath-control (yivnym). 
They qualify the practitioner for the complete relaxation, 
of the body and mind so that he may be able to practise, 
meditation unperturbed. It is only after these four*: 
fold practices the true Yoga begins. After this the: 
student has to practise withdrawal of his mind from 
the objects that attract the mind through sense-organs, : 
He takes some time to withdraw bis mind froin the 
senserobjedts and stick to meditation. -Such a with- 
draw! ill called sWKf;. Then he has to concentrate his 
attentioii npoo a particular object. This is oalled uitw.i 
l%ii»ea£t«r‘'he should meditate on the object ootitihu* 
ah68 



tsaohes the r«^aroa«fliageof meditation 
oalled initio* This final stage of is of tvto kinfist 
^$19, in which the Yogi knows the truth in its entirely 
and trdaper, in which he is face to face with the Beal* 
8e}f> quite untouched, unaffected by and detached frcnn 
at! wm^ldty afiairs that cause misery and grief. After 
this the Yogi lives in peace in the world and no longer 
troubled by sorrows and anxiety. He becomes dis* 
pMionate or and his mind attains 

equilibrinm. 

Such is in brief the description of the Yogio disci- 
pline of Patanjali’s Yogash^stra. His main objective 
is oomplete concentration of the mind. And the 
alternative methods suggested by him like tVisifiars, 
afiAuQV'iR etc. are a means to the main objective 
namely, 

Fatanjali’s course requires a strict mental discipline 
In addition to a hard physical culture- It seems pro- 
bate thatHater Yogins tried to find out easier methods 
atid nsmre suitable oqurses. Some of them adhered to 
some one of the above secondary devices and developed 
is into a oomplete technical course by itself; and the 
vatiety of Yogio Schools was the effect. Such of those 
an oottld not stand strict physical course seem to have 
dfvoled themselves to several other mental disciplines 
aod developed other independant schools with minor 
cdsangM in the technique or new combinations of cdd 
onea* And the result eeems to be wid 

n^lpr^er end above ^i<ssaited to a man of inteUeetoal 
tempenaiucat, netiu in reality lays greater eireee on 
the ISi^ four aogae of Fatoji^*o #r4nir, 9ia« ^eii, 



ftnd in drder to establish the ett^Oftef of 
the mind over the body* If mind is eonoentreted on n 
pftrlibnlar objeot, iRor oomes antotnatioally to be restridn* 
ed and the body also becomes cairn and steady to some 
extent- and smww are only a help in prolonging; 
the state of meditation and also in gnarding against 
dtstnrbances both inside and outside, thns earns 

to be a means of liberation and union with the Highest 
Soul by physical discipline and mental tranquillity. 

The author of describes in the first 

verse ( quoted above ) u5r%u, in the second in tba 
third fstrs and in the forth In the fifth ho 

declares that to be the best of the four; in tba 
sixth, seventh and eighth he states the three sub-divi* 
sions of and describes them; and lastly he asserts 
that trailin is the king of Yogas and therefore it is tini'w. 
In the tenth he says that practically there is no difier- 
ence between and But still in order to 

remove eonfusion and facilitate the praetice of flmhiv 
by Shalvas and specially by VeerMhaivas or Lingayats 
he states in the eleventh verse the nature and ebameter 
of In the last verse he says that except by 

worship of Shiva by ibvtie there is no salvation- fsir* 

the commentator of fbv^insxiRFvr, in his eommentary 
( oa I-'ld ) desoribes the three 6ub*divisk>ns of uwflxand 
states the difference between fbwtlu and aod 

fdso states why fbsnN is superior to The trans- 

lation of the oommentry ( which is in* JEanarese ) if M 
follows:— ^If asked what is the difference betweica 
and WWtin, the answer is that rei^ization of (hMe 
QmiMVtb aooDrdbuee with Bttanjala YogSi hi 



m 


l^isg desoribed aa th« realization of the twenty 
five principles of the philosophy). The mergence 
(^ mind in effh ie wir(«. And realization of sie as 
being altogether different from ( and the oonse- 
qaent isolation of the two ) which is meant for the 
enjoyment of 3 ^?, is riatm. therefore, cannot 

compare with The answer to the question 

what is ” is that the attainment of at*one*ment 
with ftr^eiw, the Universal Soul, through devotion to 
is %e4io. The at-one*ment follows the mergence 
of mental functions into after the knowledge of 

the three Guaas, which results from the rousing of 
f This is in accordance with what is said in — 
dlTwicr. 

Before we proceed further to note the nature and 
character of fully in all details and to explain the 
as the technique and means of fhaahi, we think 
it necessary to note and describe the meaning of the 
suppresBion\of mental functions ( ) and how 
it enables the practitioner to attain his objective. We 
therefore, attempt here to note this briefly. In the 
first place it is necessary for us to understand the 
close connection between the three, namely, the knower 
knowledge, and the known ( i. e. object ). They cannot 
be separated. Whenever there is one of the three the 
other two automatically arise into consciousness) 
though not so prominently as the one. These three are 
called ( the •group of the three )• The delation of 
the knower ( subject ) and the known ( object ) is called 
the subject-^object relation. But the subject and the 
object entirely hang on knowledge* which it therefore) 



the eonneoting li&k between the two. The subjebtt and 
object depend on the knowledge so mncht^t ultimately 
knowledge is the thing, in which the subject and the 
object merge. Knowledge thus becomes the ultimate 
truth. This is the Yedantic principle and is well esta* 
blished in—* RW ( ( Il4 ) atrj ( are ) . 

a«nf^ rw 

Rf^«T I RfRW9t»3 | i But in the 

empirical and experimental soienca of the present day 
this is quite lost sight of; and even the subject-object 
relation is not recognized. All scientific inquiry att- 
empts to form a picture of the world in itself and 
formulates all its theories or hypotheses on the sense- 
exeprience} which implies such a relation. It looks absurd 
to ignore this relation and try to know the object onlyt 
because the knowledge of an object fundamentally, 
involves the subject. 

For all of us the easiest thing to understand is the 
concrete knowledge based on the sense-experieooe» 
which is accepted universally as a matter of fact. But 
though we come into contact with the external world 
through sense-experience it does not bring home to us 
the actual nature of the world or the objects in it. For 
instance an elephant at a great distance from us looks 
very small; and as he comes nearer and nearer gradually 
he looks larger and larger and his real huge form is seen 
when he is just near us. Conversely when the elephant 
goes farther and farther away from us he looks smaller 
and smaller until at a great distance he appears very 


* pp. 8, 4. 



imftll Ui:d % Oftlf. This phenotnetion Is tsiry Mnfosiag 
btit after treated experience we ignore the phenomenon 
and leei inwardly sure that the size of the elephant at 
a great distance from us is not really small foot as hnge 
as ever. Similarly a polished piece of wood looks very 
smooth and oontinaous. Bat when inspected through 
a powerful microscope it appears to be quite different. 
It then looks quite rough and discontinuous- In ihe 
same way the planets and stars that move through the 
space look so tiny- But their actual size is realized hy 
means of a powerful telescope and mathematical oaIon> 
lations. Thus for instance the little star Bctelgeiise in 
the constellation called the “Great Bear” is hardly visible 
to the naked eye. But it is the great distance, 
astonndingly great distance, indeed, that gives rise to 
the erroneous idea that it is a tiny thing. But as 
a matter of fact the star (Betelgeuso) is so huge, as astro* 

nomers tell us> that its diameter is over 200 million 
miles and >qan contain in it 12,300,000 suns; the star 
therefore, is a staggeringly huge thing indeed! In 
short, distance and location influence our senses and 

the result of perception is optical illusion. So our 
senses do not present to us objects in the world and 
the universe in their actual nature and real form. The 
eoneluston is that things that appear one way to our 
smsses are in fact different from what they appear and 
that the truth is different from appearance. So also 
the aparently lifeless piece of wood or stone is composed, 

as scientists assure us, of minute atoms invisible to 
the naked eye. The atoms are themselves minute 
solar systems having protons, the nuclei ohhtj^V snns 



and eleoiironB as the planets. The eleotrons spin round 
their axes and revolve at terrifio speeds around the 
nuclei of the atoms. We learn that there exists spaoe 
between the protons and eleotrons and between electron 
and electron in a single atom. Again a space-lattice is 
said to exist between atoms in a single molecule. It is 
of suoh molecules that a piece of wood or stone is 
composed. The piece of wood or stone, though seem- 
ingly inert and dull, is an aggregate of certain minute 
units which have terrifio speeds in them. Suoh is said 
to be the actual structure of the whole of the physical 
universe. This corroborates the statement made ( see 
supra, page 455 ) in the verse etc. 

We may put implicit faith in the scientist. If not, 
the scientist will prove his conclusions with the help 
of the modern scientific instruments. We then begin 
to doubt the veracity of peroeptions by our senses and 
try to understand the reality of objects in the world. 
This understanding of the real nature of objects in the 
world or the universe is due to some superior sense 
that is in us and may be called the Higher-sense or 
the Higher-ego; and the real picture of the objects may 
be called the unit-event. It may also be observed that 
the self or the sense-ego is the subject; and the ideas of 
the objects ( the sense-word ) peroeived arc its subjective 
series. Similarly the ideas about the unit -events under- 
stood by the Higher sense are the subjective series of 
the H^her-ego. This ego is the higher inner under- 
standing of the Self and it does not come into contact 
direetly with the objects, in the world thtot^;h the 
MOses* It is this H^ghc^ego or the bighecps^Si 



which is not based on the perception and obsQrvatiQAiS spd 
wb|ch illumines the critical reasoning and judgment, that 
cbnstrues those apparently little twinkling stars to be 
extremely gigantic and gives us the picture of heavens of 
an astronomer or the real nature of the atoms of a phy- 
sicist, We must now see the relation between the sense* 
world and Higher-ego* 

The sensc'World) as seen by ns, is seen in a modified 
form. The modified form of the object perceived by the 
sense-ego bides, as it were, the real form of the object. 
And when the real form is manifested to us by some 
means or other, the modified form is transformed into the 
real form. This transformation is owing to the Higher- 
ego and is the subjective series of the Higher-ego. The 
modified form or the modification of the sense-world is 
only a representation of the real world to the sense-ego. 
The picture of the objective series of unit-events, i, e. 
transformation of the real world poiut out to the fact) 
though they, cannot demonstrate, that the Highest Reality 
or Divinity is neither the sense-ego nor the sense-world, 
neiglber the Higher-ego or the objective series of unit^ 
events but altogtber different from all these. The Highest 
Reality is unlimited, unconditioned and infinite. The phi- 
losopher is not satisfied either with the sense -world or the 
marvellous picture of the objective series of unit-events. 
He wishes to soar high into the region beyond the modi- 
fications of the . series of the sense*ego, as well as the 
transformations of the Higher*ego. Therein the soul of 
the philosopher searching for the Reality finds solace and 
cease iti that solaoe. He tbei^ by specific processes trias to. 
go beyond ^ medificjitioas of the sense^go and also, the 
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^rfornMttoai ot ttte Higfher*«gd ^mUm ewM* 

f«^V0 wortds* This going beyond le tr^neieetileiMe. llie 
sranMendeTice over the mo^fieetions end the cnmefcvnUH 
CtOtis if achieved by restraming tbetd. Ttiif (^roeeM M 
restMining them ia Y )ga or la tiM 

ftate in nrbich the mind exiata or ia the mode d meofi^ 
exiatence* Mind ia altraya very unateady and Ha mode 
changes from instant to instant. So the mind has cOtitfCleM' 
modes of existence. The modes of mind are like a atreimi 
that always flitva tumultuously and ia always rui!^ 
furiously. They are to bo restrained or inhibited^ They 
are to be abolished or reduced into absolute guiescend. 
The reason for this inhibition ia the production of a state 
which allowa the higher sense or mind to pour itself hitO' 
the lower) so that the lower mind, unruffl and wavefeiir 
reflects the higher, as a waveless lake reflects the stars. In' 
the quietude of the mind and the tranquillity of the senses 
a man ( Yogi ) is enabled to behold the majesty of Che' 
Supreme Self, «w:efh«f or 

It is due to an inner understanding or inner urgti 
which may be called spiritual or religious, that inducM the 
phitosopher or the Yogi to strive for the realization of the . 
Supreme Self.' In certain cases tbc inner urge is extra* 
mely intense; and the intensity ia Such that It arouses an 
incessant and supreme Sttitute df Highest Hsality, which 
overwhelms and fills up the entire sttucfiire of the 
Btibjective s^es both of the sense-ego and the faigber*ego. 
Tiifii atflfiite permeates sfnd Moeki op the entire stmetem/’ 
sO (itat the modifications are naturally restrained' and 
oh^tt^e la sponfaneoQsfy achieved, In the ahaeffos of' 
ihiilr «d iiiteiMe itffier urge (he hitMC tnirdefstatitRag eatt h# ' 
a^69 



iBftdt‘Oapable . kiadliog the inoer urge by the removftl 
oCrfafirrien tbet render the heart incapable bf attuning itaeLC 
to the proper inner understanding. One has to cuUivate 
the Qonditions |or the growth of the inner understanding 
by proper discipline, study and experience gained, thereby, 
^nd then after the dawn of the inner understanding, the 
modifications of the sense -ego and the transformations of 
the Higber*ego are restrained by the subtle result of the 
transformation of tbe subjective series of the Higber-egO, 
which* forms as it were, tbe expression pf the Highest 
Reality and which is , as it were, an intermediary between 
the sense-ego and tbe Supreme Self. This grand trans- 
formation is in fact the outcome of tbe attitude of the 
Divine Reality, which is cultivated and is by constant trial 
maintained either (1) by inaction in tbe perfomnnoe of 
action or by love or devotion to the Godjbead,or 

(3) by j direct psychic control or (4) fay pbjr 
Ipsophic discrijpcination or Yoga in short effects 

transcendence over sense-ego and Higher-ego, anbUmation 
of tbe subject and its objects, and tbe attainment of at-one- 
meUV with the Divinity. . 

Now about It is a Yogic process of aUainyiog 

at-ohe-ment with tbe Highest Reali^, It Is iiijfiMd 
in thb verse ( already quoted ) — 

ftwwd sl4l said I 

filrwd ft II 

This definition states to be consisting^ of five . 

ejemehta vii (8)ft[!W^ <3) flra«i|ir (4) iftiiiRr 

and (5) fti§n! i- e. %^ai. The last is the essential portion 
of the ^ily reiigipus or spiritual; life pf a Liogayat and 
fQ.'ou tbe maio or first aod lorpsiiiost eharacter of- ftnsll<i) , 



ai itt mapTe clnr by (be comiiientBt&r of 
words ^ Tbe being the ohief or pnriaary element 
of includes in it the remaining four elements: This' 

is the reason why no Moksha is attained except by ' 
the author, therefore, proceeds to Btate~ 

ft qjjte e dtre: r 
er 5 eftaih H 

flietie, thus comes to mean ftrs'ixi that is to be daily., 
performed once, twice or thrice a day. 

When inclusive of the other four elements, is,; 

closely examined it will be seen that five forms of/ 
Yoga are contained in (hsixr, viz- ssftifl or . 

and is also included inasmuch . 

as it is made use of in its elementary form, to subserve . 
the cause of the remaining four forms of Yoga ( 

itRslw ) which form, as it were, four different 
complementary aspects of or rather into one of , 

which develops in the course of ftafST performed 
day af^ day life-long. The development of in,to . .. 

one of the four forms of Yoga would be the result of pne 
of the four hinds of temperaments of the followers of the 
re}i|pon. Readers might wonder why tistiftw is omitted. 
But the reason is simple, because there is practically no 
difl^noc betweep firielw and except for the minute 
distinction as noted before. It is to be explained how. 

includes or comprises in it the five forms of Yoga ^ 
( including ) 

* The commentator’s prefatory note* to verse ( Irlfi ;)-' 
as totted 




W ii ntf a t wlub %iign tiicltii an* remitgigf of tli» 
•igl^inHn^(n, ftoi io«« t9«r» oiift ond 
lif ^wbieb aro (be eight abielde or apiritual weapona Aod 
art laifi tp be eight auxiliariea of a^o or finiin io its ibE 
ataps io the devotee'^ upward o&arch towarda at^ooeoaept. 
They are also reminded of bow Lioga ia (be object of 
worahip and (bat there ia practically no difference between 
Stt^apd tno, stand woo being equal to Linga as 
afit^otra except for the fact that st and woo are in the 
human form* It ia also pointed out that st is woo and 
tow is St odth the only difference that gt is confined to 
a particolar locality or area and that he performs the tfltr 
or oonaecration ceremony of devotees, introduces them into 
and gnidea them on ever and anon in step 

by step towarda the ultimate goal; while don is an itinerant 
Si that moves about over all the wide area occupied 
by the community and directs the devotees in any stage of 
i^ritual development* Thus Linga is the object of wor* 
ship and the reniaining five srtaiwts or the five things are 
to be neeesaarily used in worship. The use of and 
IRiViB called and the use of and Uaig 

u eiDed %esr; and is used in 4ww7* This is dwbit and 
iHn be desenbed a little later* comes in when the 

devotee of the mystic temperament attains to the stage of 
iwrfi and aiwfSidl* wfbi^inis always there throughout the 
life-time in the daily worship of Linga, if the devotee is 
a person of the emotional temperament, w*faiw comes in 
when the devotee comes to the stage of uei^ and goes on 
davalppipg it if the devotes is one of the active 

tee^peiiment,. mftw aim » there from the very beginning 
ifijliiNfavotee dmrelopa if ha be of the pbihnophleai 
temperament, All this will be deeeribed h dim mane, . i 



; J«ir8lu«apBja, tba vovsbip o{ . SbtTi» ftfiii is tbt 
firrt oeMSsitf ; aa4 the Ghira ( the f»eoeptef ) gives that 
at tba time of ^ 9 ', which is the 00I7 reiigtous sacramcat 
( It ) performed io a ceromoDuil way. Mis indispensable^ 
and performed for introducing the devotee ( ) intO tbe- 
secrets of and for teaching him the form and proce- 
dure of Linga worship, (ihsipii is to be performed with 
feelings of devotion, pure and sincere, all through lile^time 
once, twice or thrice a day. So it is said:— ' 

(h«rn SI fh'119 aic^vvmmifh ai 1 
Jdwqi fhasL II *• 1-37 

and f^npaia are of two kinds, external and 
internal the former leading up to the latter gradually. 
It is, therefore, laid down:— 

ftrssi?4 finr W awi | 

sfT^I egwnif^tet II 

gasi gar aw ll fir. a. 1-31, 38. 

In this connection the commentator’s explanation is 
noteworthy. It is * “ The meaning is that practice of- 
^rvsan should begin with the wotship and of medita- 
tion on the Godhead io some concrete form, inasmuch 
a» the devotee’s mind would be unable for the worship of 
and contemplation of something abstract, as the mind is 
doubtless deeply enamoured of countless number of sense- ■ 
objects out of the devotee’s innumerable previous births. ” 
The word ‘'aw” in.the second verse quoted above means awa 
merely and not sacrifice, in which sense |be word is nsed 

* moadarad dieaOdeoda 


^raian. Tb« worahijf) mid oieditatibn of 
'SUm4hut naceBaitates the wearing of Linga ( ) 0a< 

the ><Qdy> It is also of two kiodtu and tRii9l<ffiR« 

The Linga for arari%!T«ir(«i U made of erystle or some otbef 
material as stated in:-^ 

* aK«f(ia«i g ai i 

wi4 ai g^aild at «ar(^a: n 

IDhe two kinds of (%aanti is also stated in the foUowtng:- 

t al an afiffca a^aidtawaaL I 
aka n 

gamft a t5a«k «lkr?arn i 
«ai ai(^ aK^aristiaai: 11 
affair fak ailk fa«k at I 
wklfhC&ntgffaiaatai (iiaanan, || 
sfaaftfkd liaasro: arar aa at i 
aitn a ait^ilia ikaraia. ii 

tR(a is explained by the commentator in words an- 
ftft w«wmiHai%»aaai#a5aa/^^ fkwaia, 
tqgHnil^ <aa(%aaataf4 ait^fkaik:; *’ The aniiSa is the remem- 
hKanosr of the aki(«a. 

' The klta ceremony,' noted already, is the only religious 
eeremony of the Lingayats ( as of other Sbaiva schools ) 
and is the most important, because it is intended for 
initiatiag the Anga into f^akia. The importance of and great 
value f^aohed to it will be known from the following: — 

§ klak ftaeaa: allah a awaaaL \ 
t|la>r aftak awratat kllUk Ikaak u 
araiaksii^ adal %nt fka aailkkaL I 
illr (Iraatw aawrat aiwa ftaawh » • 

• fiwhtftiana/k I, page 88, t ibid p. 9l ff. § srgaagjT 
pp.84,23. 



is thas the knife to cat the boi^s thet imprison the 
soul in the body. The tfUirr is of three kinds, kwiCwi, n^vr 
( ) and They are. described in the f olio wing:<M 

a: firaweniM onrar ii 

OT 9ien 4«pn^<ikf^ i 

^dcIMli^en %in^i ti 

«aa«rwe*rrat, at itRi%tnw«fitww«ink^is 
ftc m facr«4: latioikcif Unwr «w«t& sgpnr^ciws: ftsca- 

«r ncr i naw^wftrsft tafsifklh aae4«itnai<nf 
arf^ia: qawfta^wadi w iMasnoafHtift *it*WrVfh aiVheii; i 
aaa4a»%«q*e9n3an f^rcu f%cafart<>ii%trraircT N 

l-page 86. 

rdOT starts with in a ceremonial form, which is 

further described in the hook; but it is unnecessary to state 
it here, as it is a matter of detail. The three <k[rTs are 
connected with the three forms of Linga and Ahga; #ita 
with %WK6in goes with aief%a; tlrclc with ^<l«[tT goes with 
snwrUc; and otiola with i%cr^r goes with naRtn. The worth 
of tfrcir as a means of psychic discipline and culture and aS 
a means of destroying the three' taints ( Kara ) will be 
evident from the following: — 

* ti5PR»TJwif^a«9Ra«l aa: | 
f3»i?Racifkwt » 
awi 5t?T4 w gwitjAtlw I 
twi atwtd a»w gn»^iiwer « 
katagfifeiiiwr ir«(l <n?i fitw atn | 
al%«cn e^ofoafTfOi •«' 

ai oitviaid ) 

* y-r52-60. ■ ^ 



49<U9nMf simf)knii| R 
f5lWf<hfrw^Ri4 f 

R«IS^:a«n ^ «i»it»t «ii<5wni; n 

^inN^nwfitig^Nlrfir l 

We may note here that the author of ^nwoi’lfliw 
storts with of which w7iies»i or 'J^rif^rgetini 

ift another name and which forms the initial topic of 
the book for discussion. Further he states ( on pages 
47,-48 ) the three kinds of and their oonaSetion 
wiih the three forms of Linga and Anga. 

We think it unnecessary to give details of. 
as it is in general of the form but differs 

from it fundamentally in respect of the vital conneotiofi 
of Linga and Anga and starts with psychic Culture and 
loads it on to perfection in a graded course. The only 
thing to be noted in connection with ( i. e. flWWf 
all through ) is that great stress is laid on WtWSTtn, 
woww and 4waq. But aqswrw is considered to be very 
important and it forms ftnfc, as noted by the commen- 
tator of in bis commentary on 1-16. He 

says thnnn is ntnnc and quotes in authority an Agamic 
text, namely* 

•wsialh 4tr «<l«r 

Now we come tO tP^W*, the teChniqne of fiw4la in. 
all its complementary forms. Itt nrderto oar 
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M ire iiftvr (d ire^cieM hei^ feaden 
lo f^Bkv^yetf oarefuHy {& tnfiid 'all - thrt iii ’said bbf6te 
abobt 4a, is:^ain% atid a^Aaafik, as all 

these are the vital and essential pturts of Hiaa. So also 
their relations with one another and the relations of 
the iiaii)i.ets, the sense-organs of knowledge and action 
are to be carefully borne in mind. 

We have only to add sum to the laactajers as 
the sixth and the highest principle in gradation and 
as being the source of all* The heart is the abode and 
source of all vital activities. It is, th^efore, called 
Cliisra and is the sense-organ both of knowledge and 
action of WMl* This is maintained in:-^ 

fisisqits^ wnil sntii ci4 Win: i 

wiwiwin. «Mwra: wwi'nwiwwn ii 

^iiat w eilimi«Bwrsi?ins I 

furair i^nn: sli«ib n 

The l^iva is based on the six places or sfiots ill 
the human body that are the abodes of and aice ooea- 
pied by the six longas* They are called the wnviws and 
are none else than the six speclfie regians of the 
taken along with their sympathetic coanterpants 
analogues in the So) when the wmiris are set 

in action by a^ the vairioas. anbUe 

^vqlut^ feemed out ^ and lusfibt^ which dc 

to make the entire oonctitiqybioa , of the 

and the sundry 
The six Wfwrs 
the \fiva*s of 
Ahga% ifivolabra Of ebtisofousheiisj thonghthey are fealty 
rodoiMt the WNfiiw, the human HtiorOoosihj where the 

3-70 


a:i>r vdus, are shaken out of their torpor 
mav aleOf hi a sense, be 'regarded as 



JivA may BteQd OQ the yarioas forms of the iodwelliog 
Lord.' r The various appearances of God in man, 
appearing on the liberated soul as light, are only the 
vf^ms of Liogasthala, the Divine omnipresence. These 
enwrs are known as 

and W'yr. They are none other than the six Ghakras of 
the Sh&kta School* The only difference is that the 
Lingayats hold that the Lingo, the possessor of is 
the weilder of nits, and is therefore, the occupant of 
the chakras and works there. 

The way of Yoga (Ihfshr) followed here has a 
different purpose from that of others; for its aim is not 
only to rise out of ordinary, ignorant world*consoious* 
ness but to brin{ the supramental power of that 
Divine Consciqusnese down into the ignorance of 
mind, life and body, to transform them, to manifest 
the divine life in matter. This is an extremely diffi- 
cult aim and difficult Yoga; because all the established 
forces of ^ ordinary ignorant world*oonsqiousness, in 
and aronndt are opposed to it, deny it and try to pre- 
vent it; and the Anga finds his own mind, life and 
body,' full of most obstinate impediments to its reali- 
zation.' However if one ao<^ts the ideal whole- 
heartedly, faces all difflcolties, leaves Its past and its 
ties behind and is ready to risk everything and give up 
bieiything lor this divine pos^bilty, then only one Oan 
hope to disddter by ezp^enbrthe trnth behind it. 

, The Bftdhand of this Yoga 19 not tp proceed thi;oagh 
any set of formal worship of an image, performance of 
or a prescribed form of mattering but by 
sincere devotion, aspiration and self-ccnaantration 
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and npward, to the Divine Power above and 
itaworkidgi. to the Divine .presence in the heart and! 
by rejecting all that ia foreign to these. It is by faith 
( ), aspiration ( ) and surrendejr ( ftlW*: 
that this self •opening and self-expansion can Come. 

The only way is the way of calling down ( nalsr or 
emiw ) the sapramentaU the bringing of the Diyine: 
down on the earth, i. e. the material, not only into the 
mental and vital being ( ) bat also into the body 
and matter ( )• The object Is not 'merely to 
remove all limitations on the expansion of ego or to 
give free scope and to make unlimited’ room for the 
fulfilment of the ideas of the human mind or the 
desires cf the ego-centred life- force. None of nS are 
to do as we like or to create a world, in which we 
shall at last be able to do as we like (like who 

created a world in the space for ). Here we ! 
are to- do the Divine will and to manifest Its) 
Truth, no longer deformed and vitiated by human ' 
ignorance and perverted by vital dpsires. The work that- 
the Anga has to do is not his own work but. that of 
the Divine, which has to be done iii accordance: 
with the conditions laid down by the Divine.. The i 
work is not for our own sake but for the sake of the: 
Divine^. It is not our own personal manifestation or: 
expanSicm of oor individual ego free from all bounds or 
bonds but the manifestation of the Divine. Our own ! 
spir&uai: ^leraition,. perfection and fulness is a result 
and a part but hot in any egotistic sense or for any 
ego-eentred or self-seeking purpose, ftn^hr implies not 
ohl^ tlih ‘rnsilsatido of the Divinity but an entire " 



oiMeottfcion : ftod ohangt oMuimt tod outer life/tiH'^: 
iftftt to maDifest the Divine CoDsoiotianaBi and beeofiae ^ 
a pwt of the Divine work* Thie linetos an innct 
dieoipIinOi mnoh move exaetiag and diffiontt than mere 
etbieal ov physioal aneteritiee ( mv and wn >. Fof this 
hard, vast and arduous task we must feel the psyohio 
oall inside and mast be ready to go to the end. The 
inner psyohio oall is termed nikittn or ftnism. It is 
therefore said*— 

ni aeera eimtn fkeaRalitfk I 
wraiM dsof <9 nt II 

IRiT (k^aif^e: <nki 1 

nfkpnd neialw eTwi •• 1^— I. 84, 86. 

The oomplete change down to the physical is to 
be sought, not for fkik but for the purifioation 

and sieldiiuation onr total being in all its thiee 
planes, the Ideal being ( ), inental or vital being 

( ^a^t ),:and'the physical being ( ) respectively 
oonneptpdNvlth uifl3<r and 4luln, 9in:ilq and and 
fl^u and unnin: 

All oonscionsnees in the human beingt who is the 
mental embodiment in the living matter, has to rise so as 
to ineetthe higher consoiousness; the higher oonsoious- 
neSs has also to descend into mind^ life and matter. 
In that way all difficulties and obstaelos will disappear 
and the oonseiousness will be able to purify the Whole 
lower nature and transform it byi the power of the 
Siipetmind, the Wfll of the Divine ( aglPhniiM ); The 
esetb is the material field of evolution. Mind, lUe, afid 
Sapfrmind t ) are in priaoiplo involved there .in 
the earth’eoBsoioosness* But matter mr physioal’ plane 
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if first organized;, then lile(zm) desoendz trom the 
life-i^ane and gives shape to and organizes the Hfe« 
prinoiple woihing in matter; then mind desoMsdsfrom 
the higbm' i^ane and creates man, i* e. sublimates hiim 
It is the Snpermind that is to descend and create 
supramental man. This is the ideal of 

In order to attain the dynamic realization it is 
not enough to resone from his subjection to and 
entanglement with One must transfer one’s 

allegiance to the thirteenth principle* with its play 
of ignorant forces* to the Supreme Divine ( flrswi%). 
It is a mistake to indentify the ( sfisfsror fiiniqr) 
with lower *?rai ( wzierai ) and with their mechanism 
of forces* sffb here is a mechanism only that comes 
in the course of the evolution by The ignorant 

intellectual, vital and physical being is not the Diviue 
Itself, though it comes from the Divine. The mecha^ 
nism of in the form of the twenty three principles 
follows the in evolution* We have* therefore, to 
turn towards the Divine Consciousness, Power and 

• 9 

Light ( ) for our release, perfection and fulness. 
The realization of the Great Consciousness, calm* free 
and observing the play of forces but not attached to or 
involved in them is the means of liberation. The calm 
peaceful strength and joy ( el'll and ) must be 
brought down into the vital and physical bodies. When 
this is established there is no longer the turmoil of the 
vital forces. This peace, the silent •.peace and joy» is 
only the first .descent of the Divine Power ( or 
uftnie ) into the snatri L e. the is to be made 

dynamic or shaken oat of the torpor. To bring down 
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thidjdyBamio side tbo soon Is not desirable; for then 1 
it arenld be a descent into the troubled and tumultuous ; 
sea of impure nature^ unable to assimilate it; and serious, 
perturbations might be the oonsequenoe* Henoe^'i^v 
has devised the method of gradual rise and develop- 
ment of Anga step by step. 

As we rise higher, ego and desire appear no longer 
truths; they become falsehoods disfiguring the true 
persons and true will. The struggle between the 
Powers of Light and the Powers of Darkness is a truth 
here* But as we ascend above it becomes less truth; 
and in the Supermind and in the third and the highest 
plane it has no truth at all* Other truths remain but 
change their character, importance, and their place in 
our total being. In the Overmind or the mind of the inter* 
mediate plane, the contrast between the personal and 
imsperonal is a truth- But it is no truth in the Supermind 
of the higher plane* So also without purifying the lowest 
plane, thesplane of the physical life of and its 
mechanism, we cannot ascend the intermediate plane. 
We must climb up the ' stairs and rest our feet firmly 
on each step in order to reach the summit, the suminum 
bonum. This is the device of 

. : It ia a mistake to dwell too much and thus to 
yield in weakness to the lower nature and its obstacles, 
which is the negative side of the wwin; they have to be 
looked iUto carefully and purified* But preoccupation 
with them, as the' one important insuperable thing, is 
not helpful* The positive side of experience in spiritual 
culture and' practice is the more important thing- If 
we trait for the lowercOaturo to be purified entire^ and 



for all time before calling down the positive experience, 
we might have to wait for ever* It is true that the 
' more the lower nature is purified .the easier is the 
descent of the higher nature; but it is also equally true 
that the more the higher nature descends . the more 
the lower is purified* Neither the complete purification 
nor its permanent and perfect manifestation can come 
all at once; it is a matter of time and patient progress* 
The two ( the purification of the lower nature and the 
manifestation of the higher ) go on progressing side by 
side and become stronger to play into each other’s 
hands in oo operation* 

Growth and patient progress do not remain as long 
as the consciousness is not transformed, i. e. there is to be 
a period of assimilation. When the being is unconscious, i* e. 
is in the physical plane the assimilation goes on behind the 
veil or below the surface* In the meanwhile the surface 
consciousness sees only dulness and loss of what it bad 
got* But when one becomes conscious one can then see 
the assimilation going on and knows that nothing is lost. 
It is only quiet set tling down of what is gained. 

The true being may be realized in two aspects, the 
arivi^ ( the or the psychic being ) or the soul or 

The differenoe is that the one is feltas 
univen^ and the other as individual supportic^ the mind, 
life and .body... When one first realizes the Atmamone feels 
it separate from all things, separate in itself and detached. 
It is.to tbU that the similitude of a dry cecoanut may. apply. 
But when one realizes the Psychic Being it is not like that; 
fmr this brings in the sense of at>one-ment with the Divine 
and dependence upon and sole con|ecratioo to the Divioe 



vm atid the power to Uio nature and 
diaoOver the true ideal, tha true vitals arid tha true physical 
%eing in one’e aelf. • Both are poaeible in this Yoga. -Tbe 
** i * or the little ego is constituted by Nature and is at 
once ideal, mental or vital, and the physical formation, 
meant to aid centralizing and individualizing the outer 
consciousness and action. When the true Being is discovered 
' the utility is over and this formation has to disappear, as 
the true being is felt in its place. Then the three Gunas 
aiso become purified and are changed into , their divine 
equivalents; etf becomes the authentic pure spiritual 
light; tsRi^beomes cttqr, the tranquilly intense divine force; 

becomes tBU* the divine quiet, rest and peace. 

We do not know ourselves and have not learnt to 
distinguish the three parts of our being, working on three 
planes. These we usually lump together aud call them 
mind, because it is through mind and the perception and 
understanding through it that we see and feel. We, there- 
fore, do nofNinderstand our own states and actions, or if 
at all we understand ,we do so on the surface only, 
It is a part of the foundation of Yoga that we do become 
'cbnscious of the great complexity of our nature, see the 
different parts of our total being and the forces that move 
it, htid get over it a control of dltoctirig ' knowledge. We 
aro composed of many parts, each of which Contributes to 
and [days a dtstioct part in ^ total movement of out 
eonseinosneas, our thought, will, sensation, feeling, and 
aetiott. But we do not see the origin and coiirfie of these 
imputeioi^ we are aware only of their confused and pm 
mell resttita on the surface, on which we can at best impose 
hothing better thaitf a doubtful and precarious ifaifeing 
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order. The remedy for unifying and piutting into order 
the confiieed and mixed parte and their working can come 
only from the parte of our being that are already or should 
be turned to the Light. To call in the light of Divine Cone* 
ciouanese from above, to bring the psychic being to the 
front, and to kindle a Anme of aspiration that will 
awaken spiritually the outer mind, is the only way fur the 
soul to be out of bonds. 

The three parts of our being and llicir three planes are: 
(l) The physical . or material, quite a submerged part of 
our being, in which there is no wakingly conscious or 
coherent thought, will, feeling, or organized reaction, but 
which yet obscurely receives the impressions of all things 
and all sorts of stimuli of persistent habitual movements, 
crudely repeated or disguised in. strange forms, can .surge 
up into dream or into waking nature. If these impressions 
rise most in dreams in an incoherent and disorganized 
manner, they can and do rise up into our waking 
consciousness, as a mechanical repetition of old thoughts, 
old intellectual, old vital, or old. physical habits, or an 
obscure stimulus to sensation, actions, emotions, which do 
not originate in or from our conscious thought or will and 
are even often opposed to its perceptions, choice or dictates. 
This is the subconscient or the physical plane, the bodily 
mecbsnism of stf rh for the bond soul. Here there is a miud 
called the physical mind connected with the body and 
bodily organs. This is the mind full of obstinate UHtlts 
formeil by our past, obscure, vital, fulj. of the seeds .of 
habitual desires, sensations and nervous reactions, a, most 
obscure material that governs, much that has to do vlUb 
the conditbu of the tody. . It is largely re^oeible Cor 
2-71 
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oar soundness or illness or illnesses; chronic or repeated 
illnesses are indeed mainly due to the subconscient and 
its obstinate memory and habit of repetition of whatever 
has impressed itself upon the body consciousness. . This is 
the urinln of Here the earth and its allied higher 

element, water, predominate. This is the plane where 
there is the Divine presence in the form of that first 
appears as light on the soul to be liberated. 

(2) There is the vital plane, the second or higher 
plane above the material universe or physical plane that 
we see. (3) There is an intellectual plane above both the 
vital and the material; these three, the intellectual or 
ideal, the mental or vital, and the physical, are called 
the triple universe of the lower hemisphere, the human 
microcosm. They have been established in the earth 
consciousness by evolution. But they exii^ in themselves 
before the evolution above the eartb'consoiousness or the 
material plane to which the earth belongs. 

Behind all the vital nature in man bis true vital being 
( snwilkn- of itintn ) is concealed and is quite different 
from the surface vital nature* The surface vital nature is 
uarroW) ignorant, limited, full of obscure desires, passions, 
cravings, revolts, pleasures and pains transient joys and 
griefs, exultations and depressions. But on the contrary 
the vital being is wide, vast, calm, strong, without limita* 
lions, fiirm, immovable, caj^ble of all power, all knowledge 
and all joy ( JWW or ). It is the divine warrior ( 
pore and perfect; jIt is the instrumental force for all divine 
realisations. It is the true vital being that, becomes awake 
and comes iu front within us. In the same way there is 
kIso a true iatelleotual being* Wbeu these ara mauifeat 



We become aware of a double existence in us; namely that 
the behind is alarays calm and strong, that the surface 
only is obscure and troubled. But if the true being behind 
remains stable and we live in it, then the trouble and 
obscurity remains on the surface. In this condition the 
exterior parts can be dealt with potently and they are also 
made free and perfect. This is the vital or mental plane 
of ^inlu connected with atni?.n. The divine presence of 
is here. In this plane the and its allied higher 
element, predominate. This second plane is higher 
above the physical or material plane and is the intermediate 
plane, a true nexus between the material or gross below 
and the intellectual or ideal ( un ) above. 

(3) The mind in ordinary sense covers indisirimi- 
nately the whole consciousness, for man is a mental being 
and mentalizes everything; but in the language of Yoga 
" mind ” and ** mental ” are used to connote specially that 
part of nature) which has to do with congnition and 
and intelligence, with ideas, with mental thought and 
perceptions, the reaction of thought on things, with the 
truly mental or intellectual movements and formations, 
vision and will etc. that are part of intelligence. The 
vital has to b? carefully distinguished from this intellectual 
being, even though some of its elements are transfused 
into the vital. The vital is the life-nature made op of 
desiref, seosations, feelings, desire-soul and of all that play 
of poeaeaahe and relative ( correlative ) instincts, anger, 
greed, lust etc. that belong to this field of nature. 
The inteliectoal and the vital are mixed up on the surface 
of the consoioosness; but they are quite separate forces in 
tbcn;8elves|| and gs sQoq as one gets behind the ordinary 
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tnrfaofr oonsciousaasa one sees then ae aeparatey an4 
diaeovera their distinctioa and can with the aid uf tbia 
kftowledj^ analyae their surface mixture. 

The intellectual being within watches, observes and 
passes judgment on all that happens in us* It feels and 
knows sf^ontaneously in a much m'>re direct and luminous 
way by the very purity of its own nature and the divine 
instinct within it; and sO) whenever it comes to the front 
it reveals at once what are right and what are wrong 
movements in our nature. This is the third and the 
highest plane of connected with nfifSn, Linga the 

Intellectual or Ideal, the Divine immanent in man* Here 
ether and its source the predominate and stand high 
above all and behind the two other planes, supporting 
and watching them* 

Yoga ordinarily means union with the Divine} or it 
means getting into consciousness by which one is no longer 
limited by^the small ego, the personal intellectual, the 
personal vital, or the personal physical but is at-one 
with the Suprems Self>x)r with the universal consciousness; 
or with some deeper Consciousness within, in which one is 
aware of one’s own soul, one’s own inner being and the 
-truth of existence of our total being. 

lii the Yogic consciousness one is not only aware of 
things, but of forces, not only of forces but of the consci- 
ous beings one behind the other. One becomes aware of 
all this not only ip oneself but in the univeise. This is the 
condition, the living liberated. There, is a force 
which accompanies the growth of the new conscionsaess 
and at once grows with it and helps it to come oat and 
about to perfect itself. This force is Yogic It is 



in libe htjunan microcosm coiM up and asleep, in all 
centres or plexuses and is at the base what U called in 
STRUiSn in the But it is also above, in 

our head and above our head, not coiled up tbere> involved 
and aaleep> but ever awake, scient, potent, and alUwide. 
It is there waiting for manifestation} and to this force we 
have to open ourselves, to the power of the Divine* 

In the mind it manifests itself as a divine mind-force 
or a universal mind-force and it can do every thing that 
the personal mind cannot do. It is then the Yogic mind- 
force* When it manifests and acts in the vital plane or 
the physical plane in the same way, it is there apparent as 
a Yogic life-force or a Yogic body-force. It can awake 
in all these forms, bursting outwards, upwards, and all 
round and can extend itself into wideness from below; or 
it can descend and become there a definite power for 
things; it can pour downwards into the body, working, 
establishing its reign, extending into wideness from above, 
link the lowest with the highest above us, release the 
individual into the cosmic universality or into transcendence. 

In the process of this Yoga the centres have a fixed 
psychological use and a general function and have 
their special powers and functionings* The M6!4dli4ra 
governs the physical down to the subconscient* The abdo- 
minal centre, the governs the lower vital. This is 

the plane of sniiN. These two are the domain of Ishtalinga 
and are respectively occupied and worked by the two sub- 
forms of snwKiSn in the and in the 

These two are that is the basic material 

of this physical plane. Here the force of the Divine ia in 
g static condition; and here the ego ( ) prevails on all 



that 18 concerned with the phyeical wellbeing. Here the mind| 
the perBonal mind, works blindly and arrc^ates- to itaciC 
everything. It is here that the intellectaal being and the 
vital being, that work behind this gross physical body, 
supply the necessary force for the working of the physical 
being. The personal mind functions here as the subjective 
principle or tbe ego and remains conscious through its 
peripheral vrittis or states ( ). The consciousness 
through peripheral vritti ( ) is called 3^ which is 

mere outward consciousness ( or ) and is not to be 

confounded with tbe fifteenth principle, ( ), the 
determining faculty, is tbe balancing fly-wheel 

of tbe body, 

The naval centre or called governs the 

larger vital. The heart-centre or w^igei governs 

the emotional being. The two form tbe mental or vital 
plane, the .intermediate plane. This is tbe plane of 
and is the domain of Linga tbe vital, because tbe 

vital force of consciousness functions here. Tbe vital force, 
the fire of vitality, the e'ffect of tbe element of works 
here, as tbe mind ( usi: ) works in the gmt. 

In tbe the egotistic element is more prominent and 
works in conjunction with neti, which predominates in 
Cnsi and there it thinks and cogitates, is, like the 
element 813, a volatile thing. Tbe two subforms of 
arniSn, ftrsT*'n and wtlSw, occupy the two centres, the mfinsi 
and the respectively. Here the egotistic sense ( sr^rt ) 
that predominates and is all in all of tbe lower physical 
plane, is greatly subdued and works in sub-mission to the 
mental or mind, tbe cogitative principle ( nnw ). of 

the middle plane has to seek cooperation of tbe 



which calls from above the higher force of consciousness 
of the intelleotUal plane. It is here the real reformation « 
sublimation and purification of the Anga begins* Here 
the Anga seeks the help of in a friendly spirit 
nt«ifn and amfSn co-operate to rise to the 
higher plane by calling in the aid of the higher Linga, 
the 

The centre governs the expressive and exter- 
nalizing mind i. e. here consciousness assumes concrete 
form ( ) of the or The centre between 

the two eye-brows the governs the dynamic 

mind, will, vision and mental formation* This is the 
plane of the intellectual plane. Here the highest 

form of consciouness workS; as the true intelligent 
being* Here cf Anga seeks and finds union with 
the Universal Consciousness, the Divine imma- 
nent* Here the sub-form of the and 

occupy the centres, and respectively* The 
element «n«ir is in ^3!% and the cause and source 
of and all other gross elements, is in wifiwv. 

So the Jiva works on the three planes. On the 
physical or gross plane* friul<i ( the Anga fit to be aban- 
doned or given up ) of Jiva works in ignorance and is 
subject to the play of forces and unconscious of his real 
being* He is in the grip of sfi% and works for material 
comforts and not for real lasting happiness. He is 
to be purified and raised higher by his devotion to 
Istalinga* The vital or mental plane, in which the 
risen superior to ssiwN from purification and 
a grade of sublimation, works in unison with 
Linga the. Vital and works for his farther upliftment 
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and accent to the higher plane, the intellectnal plane* 
The third and the highest is the intelleotnal plane, the 
plane of where the Anga rising higher to this 
plane froiu the vital plane, works for at-one-ment with 
the Divihe immanent or trancendent. 

Of the three planes the intermediate plane, the 
plane of vitality is the most important, as it is with 
the help of vitality that spiritual development is 
possible. Vitality is sr®!. But what is it ? We must 
have a clear idea about what it is. It is generally 
confounded with breath, but breath has very little to do 
with ^i®>. is altogether different from breath, sm is 
the universal force or energy of the Divine Conscious- 
ness omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent. * “ Just 
as Akilsha is the infinite omnipresent material of the 
universe, so is this sn<>i the infinite, omnipresent, mani- 
festing power of this universe. At the beginning and 
and at the end of the cycle everything becomes 
and all the forces in the universe are resolved back into 
the si®i; in the next cycle, out of this is evolved 
everything** that we call energy, everything that we 
call force. It is the Mim that is manifesting as motion; 
it is the »i®i that is manifesting as gravitation, as 
magnetism* It is vi®! that is manifesting as the action 
of the body, aS' the nerve currents, as thought force. 
From thought down to the lowest force, everything 
is but the manifestation of The sum total of all 
forces in the universe, mental or physical, when resolved 
back to their original state is si’s.” Here ui®! is the 
energy of Divine Consciousness exhibiting itself as 
concrete force in the form of motion everywhere* » 


• wsrtlu by Swami Viwekananda, ohap. III. 



; It is thid sil<s that is working on the middle plah^ 
the plane of ‘ and that of When that ie 

oantrolled and developed on the plane the soul rues 
higher and is sublimated* We should- see how* 

We have already stated that the human body in the 
condition of meditative posture of the devotee ( ) is 
rlr*r(&«r. That means that the human body is God itself 
in a concrete visible form* There is the Divine enchged* 
The macrocosmio Soul has become miorooosmic in the 
human body. The Supreme Soul in this miorocosmio 
or contracted form is Angai which arises out of igno- 
rance caused by his separating HR and Mf, which are one 
at bottom, though different phases or aspects of the 
one active Divine Consciousness ( )• The Divinity 

thus works in double capacity as Anga in the human 
body and as Linga in and behind the body, supporting, 
sustaining and nursing the Anga. The Linga with its 
power or energy (vRr ) in the form of is working on 
all the three planes behind the Anga, always helping 
and awaiting the spiritual development of Anga into 
its ultimate at-one-ment with the Divinity. And in the 
cause of this spiritual development or sublimation of 
Anga, or the vital force of the middle plane is 

all important, being the connecting link or the true 
nexus between the intellectual plane above and physical 
plane below. 

But what is vim ? aim is the Divine Force or Energy 
* *‘It is the vim that is manifesting aS motion; it is the 
aim that is manifesting as gravitation, as magnetism; it 
is the vim that is manifesting as the actions of the 

• iim^im by Vivekananda chap* III* , 
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body, AS the nerve oarrents* as thought force* From 
thought down to the lowest forces in the universe, 
mratal or physical, when resolved back to their original 
state is called am. * In the human body sm or the 
Divine force ( ) is exhibited in the form of human 
activity, which activity finds channel in the nervous 
system. The nervous system is a very complicated 
system in the bodily mechanism. The human body 
itself is an amazingly complicated system as remarked 

* ** AlMn-all any description of the most astound- 
ing mechanism ( the human body ) in the universe must 
necessarily be complicated.* The Qoncrete and visible 
expression of sm is breath, which, therefore, has come 
to be mistaken for Ufoi itself. Our minds have become 
externalized and lost sight of srs, the fine motion inside. 
Sfi, as nerve currents, is spread all through the body 
bringing life and vitality to every muscle but we 
do not feel them* When we begin to feel them 
we can begin to control the motions inside. The 
nerve curr^ts, spread all through and over the body 
thtbugh the densest and the maziest net-work 
of nerves, are meant for the wellbeing of the body. 
The action and reaction of the organs of the body 
are due to the impulses and sensations caused by 
the environment outside* The nerve currents due to 
the impacts from outside are of two kinds the afferent 
and the efferent. One is sensory, the other is motor. 
One is centripetal i. e. going towards the brain and 
the other is centrifugal i* e. going from the brain to 
the outer body* One carries messages to the brain 

* Sandiford’s Educational Psychology, page 114. 
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and the other carries messages from the brain to the 
muscles and organs of the body for the good of the body 
as required on any particular occasion* The nervous 
system, though complicated, is very important from 
the standpoint of mind and mental functioning. So 
all the movements of the body are due to the strength 
of the nerves. So also the work of the five organs of 
knowledge, the five organs of action, memory etc* are 
dependent on the nervous system* The cerebrum, 
the main and the biggest part of the nervous system 
enclosed within the head, is the seat of will, desire 
and all higher intellectual functions like thinking, 
reasoning etc. 

Some bodily functions like walking, reading, speak* 
ing etc* are wholly dependent on will or desire. Some 
are not so. They are wholly independent and automa* 
tic* These do not require any conscious impulses for 
their activity, They are going on always ceaselessly 
inside the body for the safety and sustenance of the 
body. They are the functions of digestion, circulation, 
etc. some functions are semi-independent. The semi* 
independent activity is that of respiration, as it goes on 
automatically all the while but can be controlled to 
a certain extent like the excretory activity. Bespiration 
and excretion can be stopped for a while if one likes 
to do so. The. nervous system or the nerves that are 
dependent on the will of the agent are called voluntary; 
the one that is not so dependent is called involuntary: 
but the one that works independently of the agent’s 
will but can be controlled, though partially, is called 
semi'voluntary. 



:i The syabem ii oalled the autoadmoBdi 

Qervoqs sy^tQin- It is the ayiapi.bhetio nervoaa aysteaa 
iopludiag the pira-sypathedo nerves. The respiratory 
ie a pai’t of this autonomous nervous system 
f^nd the most important* It may be noted that the 
exoretory system) like the respiratory system, is worked 
by the wind element in the body* which element is 
oalled VTTR) according to the Indian physiology. Breath, 
both inhaled and exhaled, is the visible form of respi*- 
ratory system. This is the reason why is mistakea 
foe breath, which is also called Bub is altogether 
different from breath though it is prominently and 
visibly expressed by breath, which is the obvious mani- 
festation of in the human body in the form of the 
motion of lungs. 

We identify the human body with <jnir*T with wiw't 
working behind it; the auton)inoas nervous system 
with with siiwilfT working behind and supporting it; 
and the non -autonomous or contral nervous system and 
especially the cerebrum ( which in Indian physiological 
language is cdled ‘ ilrbfn”) with qi'ifu with 
working behinJ it* Wa do not contradict ourselves 
when we idoutify the whole body with 5ii»ir<i and isiSit; 
because we ineau by it tjnit the body works oo the 
physical plane only for its comforts and for meeting its 
demands that arise out of the worldly life. When we 
say that the .and snnTiui are identical with the 
autonomous nervous system we only mean that the 
system has a special task assigned to it and a specific 
ri^le to play in the spiritual development and psychic 
culture* Similarly the non-autonomous or central system 
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htks also a special task and a speoifio role. Otherwise the 
tbi^ee are inextricably bound together and oannot be 
separated. But the significance lies in their special 
tasks and roles, if and when the Jive is to be freed 
from the bonds and trammels of the worldly life so that 
the Jiva may regain its lost or veiled identity with 
the Divine. Ordinarily the body as a whole fnnotiOns 
for physical comforts and wellbeing only as the mecha* 
nism demands in obedience to the matter* obli- 
vions of the higher purpose and end lying before it. 
Then the nervous system, including both the autono- 
mous and the non-autonomous parts, functions only as 
much as is required for the wellbeing of the mechanism 
and not a whit more. While the spiritual develop- 
ment requires the three parts to perform the special 
tasks assigned them for the gradual sublimation and 
extrication of the entangled soul- 

The bodily mechanism is in as much as it is 
to be abandoned i- c. it is to be directed towards the 
higher end and in preference to the demands of sffil or 
matter. Here Liuga the Dross, aids the Anga, 
when the Anga becomes conscious of the higher end. 

or full faith in the Divinity in the spirit of 
submission to It is the means to that end- ui%i, the 
modification of has two forms corresponding to the 
two modifications of the Anga. namely and or 
The faith in relation to ^ ( the Devotee ) is 
wjsr ' sincere devotion ), which develops into con- 
firmed or unshakable form* in the higher stage of 
the Persuaded- In the first stage the Linga 

the Preceptive, is aroused for giving the Anga an 
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iosie^t and initiation into the grandeur of the snblime 
troth of epiritoalistn* This is the lovrest plane ( the 
physioal plane ) where the two lowest elements of vift 
and wa, that form the main grounding or foundation 
of this material plane, predominate and are to be 
raised into the higher elements. This is first stage of 
sublimation in the upward march of Anga* Anga here 
is purified and divested of the impure thoughts of the 
worldly life* Here Anga works oonsoiously and consci- 
ous of the material environment. The state of Anga 
is« thweforei called or waking condition. The two 
organs of knowledge are and tost, respectively 
corresponding to the two elements of and wa. The 
two organs of action are V13 and They correspond 
to the two elements and the two organs of knowledge. 
This is 

The intermediate plane is the plane of ^^<1, the 
Anga in the stage of enjoyment. This is the psychic 
or mental plane, the plane of where real psychic 

culture or mental cultpre is practised. This is the stage 
where higher spiritual development is attained. Here 
the Anga is aided by the Linga the Psychic or 

Mental. In this higher stage the Anga has the co- 
operation of the smiia for his further upliftment. Here 
Anga has the enjoyment of the material world in so 
far as it is necessary for the sustenance of the body, 
the which is the basis of all life, temporal or 

spiritual* In this plane the troth, that material enjoy- 
ment i*e. the worldly life and spiritual experience are in 
no way inconsistent but are mutually helpful, is demon- 
strated* For the enjoyment of Anga is in company 



with the Linge; so that everything that the Anga takes 
or enjoys is in the first instance addressed or dedicated to the 
Divinity ( Linga ) and is then taken as So everything 
that is taken is taken as the nin^of the Lord. The dedication 
in the first instance is called snV in a sincere spirit ( ) 
This is stioie^if. or aspiration, conscious thought- 

ful aspiration, is the mean^ to the objective, the objective 
of at-one-ment with the Divinity with its two sub-divisions 
of snwfw, the undivided attention fixed on the Divinity in 
contemplation or meditation, and starts or the partia^ 
experience of the Divine life and grandeur of Divinity^ 
partial because the 39«ne or the sense of duality is still 
there instead of srlei, sense of all- oneness. The two forms 
of invoke the aid of the two modifications pf 
IkelSn, Linga the Gracious, and Linga the Itinerant. 

the third modification of Anga, strives with eniwranfik 
or undivided attention to earn the grace of God in bis 
phase as So also the the fourth modifica- 

tion of Anga attentively meditates on Divinity and 
attains the stage of partial experience of the Divine life. 
The form of yif% is therefore, called the experi- 

ential stage of devotion. wtliMi helps the Anga, the 
at this stage to go up to the higher stage of 
spiritual life. This ascent to the higher stage, the thjrd 
plane, gives the Linga the name of On the inter- 

mediate plane the two higher elements of^ltl^and 
predominate and form the basis of both and snafihw. 
Here the stage of sublimation is attained and greater is the 
disentanglement of Jiva from srffk, in armucb as the two 
elements take in or absorb in them the two lower elements 
of and am i. e. the effects of these two elements are 
no longer operative on account of the soul’s ascent to the 



higlter pl^ne. The i;wa or^aoe of k^wledge are and 

eorreapondiu^ to the eletnentH predotiiinaiit ou! thia 
plape and the two correapondin^ organs of action are <ilf 
and qfR 

The importance of this plane as the true link or nexus 
between the plane# below and above U as follows. On' this 
plane the. autonomous nervous system is made use of. -But 
Qrat the semi-voluntary part of the systemi namely the 
respiratory system is reqiiisiunad into service- The .motion 
of the lungs is the most obvious tnanifestation of the force 
of 8101, the force of Psyche or Soul. If that stops all other 
mauifestatious of force in the body will immediately stop 
as a rule. But men can train themselves in such a manner 
that the body will live intact even when the motion of 
lungs is suspended. Ordinarily the suspension of breath 
for a time by voluntary eff.>rt8 is possible. It may be for 
a very short time. But by practice ( Called 8(vii4l8 ) the 
duration of the suspeiieion of bieath can be increased, 
which may ultimately grow into complete suspension. Such 
suspension for a long time or complete is called $8% in 
the technical language. 8l<nii|i<T iu ordinary parlance is the 
control of breath. But really it means the control of 81*1 
or psychic force through the control- of breath- By the 
control of breath, which is a form of psychic force, the 
control of finer psychic forc es exhibited in the body , 
physical or mental, come to be gradually controlled. When 
the ^ner forces iti the body are co ntrolled all the forces 
outside the body a re controll ed. This means that man 
regains bis contracted universal powers and that he 
gradually comes to toir ofi bis five which are the 



dve poweirs oE the Almighty contracted. * How to con^ 
trol the Prana is the one idea oE 5norr^r*r. All the training 
and exercises in this regard are Eor that one end. Each 
man mu it begin where he stands, must learn to control the 
things nearest to him. This body is very near to us, nearer 
than anything in the external universe, and this mind 
is the nearest oE all. The Pr&na which is working this 
mind and body is the nearest to os oE all the Pr&na in 
the universe* This little wave oE the Pr&na which 
represents our own energies mental or physical; is the 
nearest to us oE all the waves oE the infinite ocean oE 
Pr&na. IE we can succeed in controlling that little wave, 
then alone we can hope to control the whole oE Pr&na. 
The Yogi who has done this gains perfection;- no longer 
is he under any power. He becomes almost almighty, 
almost all'knowing.” Hence is the immense importance- 
attached to or breath>control, which gradually- 

imparts greater and greater power to the person practising 
The sends down psychic force into the 

lower plane and purifies and strengthens it, so as to 
harmonize it with the higher planes 'and to enable the Jiva 
to rise higher. Likewise the control of niw paves the way 
Eor the Jiva’s upward march and spiritual progress. It is^- 
thereEore, that the middle plane oE and is 

a true nexus . between the two planes the lower and- 
the higher. 

On this plane the Anga works unconscious oE the' 
material environment, as autonomous system works auto* 
matically without the Jiva’s conscious or voluntary activity 
or impulsion. In dreams, when all conscious activity or 

* Bajayoga by Vivekftoanda, chap. iiI-^0. 
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apUops are suspended, the vital force of Pr&na works aU 
the ' while* There is the subliminal force of aiw working, 
^ence the condition of the body on this plane is Here 
the of Anga, the subtle body, works. 

The third and the highest plane is the plane of high-* 
est intelligence. Bere the siiw works on the higher or the 
highest level. • “ The Prd,na is the vital force in every 
being. Thought is the finest and the highest action of 
Pr&na. Thought again, as we see is not all. There is 
also what we call instinct or unconscious thought, the 
lowest plane of action. If a mosquito stings ns, our hand 
strikes it automatically, instinctively. This is the expression 
of thought. All reflex actions of the body belong to this 
plane of thought. There is again the other plane of thought, 
the conscious. 1 reason, I judge, I think, I see the pros 
and cons of certain things, yet that is not all. We know 
that reason is limited. Reason can go only to a certain 
extent; beyond that it cannot reach. The circle within 
which it runs is very very limited indeed I Yet, at the 
same time, we find facts rush into our circle- Like the 
coming of comets certain things come into this circle; it is 
certain that they come froni outside the limit although 
our reason cannot go beyond. The causes of the pheno* 
menai intruding themselves in this small limit are outside 
this limit. The mind can exist on a still higher plane, the 
soper>oonscious. When the mind has attained to that 
alpte^ which is called Sam&dbi, perfect concentration, 
Buper«con8ciousness, it goes beyond the limits of reason, 
and comes face to lace with facts which no instinct or reason 
can ever know. Ail manipulations of the forces of the 

* Rajayoga by Vivakauanda, chap. 1I[~41. 




body, the different ■ manifestations of Prftna, if trained,- 
give a push to mind, help it to go up higher, and become 
, 8 u per 'Conscious from where it acts/' Such is the highest 
plane where higher intellectual and ideal forces work and 
are seated in the bead or cerebrum. This is the plane of 
to which the Anga rises up gradually step by step.. 
Here the Anga is in the stage of regaining his one^ness,. 
lost temporarily, with the Universal Consciousness. 
Here he secures the help and co-operation of Linga 

the Intellectual or Ideal. #ii<r in bis two modifications, 
STtw and strives for regaining his essential oneness.: 
with the Divinity, is the means to the end. wAi 

here is in the purified condition, being shorn of all worldly* 
mindedness. There is only one feeling, the feeling of 
surrender to the Divinity and desire for regaining- 
Divinity. The two forms of and 

invoke the aid of the two forms of the 

Linga the Peaceful, and uciAlu, Linga the Great or Uuh 
versal, in the two stages. First there is the stage of 
surrender, i. e. the act and the attempts at embracing the 
Lord, as does a loving wife her beloved. Great is the joy 
and peace of Anga in the act. In the sixth or final stage, 
there is secured the oneness with the Universal Soul 

or the Divine immanent. 

The element snw aud its source, the Psyche or siituq, 
predominate on this plane. The ^17 and are the two 
organs of knowledge corresponding to the two ( simv and 
sritg^). The two organs of actbn corresponding to the 
two organs of knowledg are and The state of 
the soul on this plane is or complete peace and trao* 
quillity with all force or energy in silent or stirless coodiUon 



ofllidooodttioa oMatency or potentiality. The state, 
is the deep^sleep consciousness, when the mental body 
working in a subtle form is not able to impress its experi* 
enees on the brain; then the mind works on its own 
contents and not on any outer object or objects. Thus 
99^ is quite different from fisr, in which impressions of 
iqental working are left on the brain, or the nervous 
system and therefore they ( the impressions or sf^KTs ) 
are recalled. Man, therefore* does not know or is not 
a^are of his experiences during this state of deep dream- 
less sleep* called After deep sleep the Jiva is conscious 
only qf the calm and peace that he had in his deep sleep 
and of nothing else. Hence . he simply describes his condi- 
tion of deep sleep as ‘‘ I slept in all happiness and was 
not aware of anything ” ( gsiRfWitnq i si ). The 

state of highest peace* which is co-existent with the highest 
Bjad purest joy, in the sixth and the last stage is that 
highest spiritual experience* when there is no worry, no 
limitation and no taint. All purity* joy* peace, all knowledge 
and everything that is of the highest is that of the Anga. 
A.nga is no longer Anga but Linga. There is no difference 
as that of Anga and Linga. All one* essentially one, is 
what is called the result of wihi, which in the 

atage is Therefore nuttmihi and are one 

without distinction just Anga and Linga and wivand Rlf^ 
all become one. The' body on this plane in which the 
Anga works is the ( causal body ). 

The AdfaAras/ which the Lingas occupy and where 
force of Divinity works, are the six chakras or plexuses 
as stated bef 9 re- These plexuses are compared to and are 
oonsidered to be lotuses. The plexuses - wre thus said to 
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hare petaifl as the lotuses have. The petals are no other 
than the main branches of nerves shooting from the ganglia 
different direetjons for the regular functioning of the 
different parts of the body. The Prdaa runs through 
these bci^ncbes and activates the different parts of the body 
iO‘ the particular locality, in which a plexus is situated. 
The branches thaj; form the petals are ns follows: — 

* ( I ) The four petals of the are the four 

branohes of nerves going out from the pelvio plexus. 
They are (1) The Inferior baemorrhodial is the 
haokside sensory nerve going towards the rectum. It 
controls the excretory action. (2) The vesical in the 
front going towards the urinal bladder; so also the 
Yesioulae seminalis Vas Deferanes. (3) The Prostra* 
tic at the lovvo| part going to the male generative organ. 
In the case of females^ it is called vaginal plexus. 
(4) Uterine at the upper part going to the gonads or 
ovaries. The four branches are the four petals of this 
plexus- lotus. 

(II) or Aortic plexus has six branches 
of nerves, forming the six petitls of the nerve-lotus* 
They are (1) Spermatic towards testicles (2) Left colic 
towards the slope of the large intestine (3) Segmoid 
(4) Superior Hemorrhoidal towards rectum (5) Inferior 
messentrio (6) and Hypogastric going to the pelvis. 

(III) The solar or abdominal plexus, called the 
^dominal brain, has ten branohes (1) Phrenic joining 
t^ diaphragm and the Suprarenal glands (2) Hepatic 
going to the spleen and o ontrolling all arteries therov 

• This is based on “ w 5r^si ” by Spripad 

Mahadeo Vaidya, l- m. & s. of Islampnr, Satara Dist. . ' 
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(3) Splenic joining the spleen. (4) Snperior gastric 
going to the stomach. (5) Soprarenal joining the 
snprarenal glands (6j Benal towards the urinal bladder . 
(7) Spermatic going to the testicles in males and the 
ovaries of the females. (8) Superior mesentrio gaing to 
the intestinal covering and the intestines (9) Pancreatic 
to the Pancreas (lOj Colic to the small intestine and 
the juncture of the small and large intestines. 

(lY) The Cardiac or Heart plexus has twelve 
branches of nerves (1) Bight deep cardiac going to 
the lungs or right oracle. (2) Left deep cardiac to the 
back of the heart and the Left oracle* (3) Anterior 
pulmonary going to the pleura (4) Posterior pulmonary 
to the lungs (6) Superior cardiac (6) Inferior cardiac — 
ganglian of Wrisberg (7) Bight coronary to the right 
coronary arteries (8) Left coronary to the left coronary 
arteries (9) Ventricular (10) Eodocardiac to the thin 
covering or membrane (11) Bemak goes to the interior 
of the heart and controls heart muscles (12) Bidder’s 
ganglia. 

(V) The cervical plexus or has sixteen 

nerve branches (1) Superior cervical (i*) Carotid— to 
the Aorta (3) Cavernous plexus to the carotid arteries 

(4) Inferior and external going to the tongue etc. 
(6) Pharyngeal to the throat (6) Xiaryngeal towards 
the lung tube (7) Superficial cardiac (8) External 
carotid (9) Superior and interior middle cervical 
(10) External middle cervical (II) Thyroid (12) Middle 
cardiac (13) Superior and inferior cervical (14) Inferior 
jrabclavian (16) Inferior cardiac (16 1 External or 

vertebral. 



optic Thalamus 
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Cerebrum 
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(VI) Optio bhalamus or the is the plexus of 
com maud* There are some hollow places in the cere* 
brum and they are called ventricles. The optic thalamus 
has two rather elongated parts on both sides. ' The 
two parts form the two petals of the plexus. The 
pineal gland is in the middle of this plexus and the 
sensory nerves shooting up from the middle part form 
the stem of this gland • It is said that it is here that 
ego, ( expressed by «:...( which becomes l«.' ) resides. 

It will be evident from this description that the 
mention of petals shooting from the plexus-lotuses is 
in no way imaginary but that they are veritable physio- 
logical parts of the nervous system. The control of 
am at a particular plexus controls the functions of the 
parts of the body. The control of particular functions 
regulate the bodily mechanism, purify iti make it strong 
and healthy and facilitate gradual spiritual culture for 
the soul’s progress and ascent above* .. 

We have already remarked in connection with 
that all objects taken and enjoyed by the Anga are in 
the first instance offered and addiressed to the deity and 
then taken or enjoyed by himself* The objects thus 
offered to the deity become neiT or the grace of God. 
The things enjoyed by the Anga are five corresponding 
to the five gross elements. Thus earthly or solid ele- 
ment in objects is lrs<TSi4 and its offering results in 
^strs* The watery or liquid element in objects is 
and its offering makes it lusnus* The objects 
seen are But their visibility ( ) is all due 

to the colour of the objects* And the colour being the 
property of light, tlje visibility or of objects is 



The offering of is 

is that of 4t|; and or audible things are of ether 

and the grace of these things offered is and 

aai«r. Lastly the idea of these five tangible things 
enjoyed is pnrely intellectual and therefore, the ideas 
of the things experienced or enjoyed are mental or 
mentally contemplated* The idea, therefore, is fad* 
or objects in idea. This belongs to srior? , which 
is f^or conscioasness. The asui of wimi^is the ultimate 
end i* e* and is called The oSering 

of those things requires an instrument for conveying the 
objects to the deity. Such an instrument or convey- 
ance required for offering objects is oalled analo- 
gously to hand, which is the readiest and the most 
convenient instrument for conveying concrete objects 
to others. Similarly corresponding to the six kinds of 
objects offered to the deity the six instruments are Pin, 
Ji%, and uw* 

The psychological explanation of the six kinds of 
the instrument of conveying an object to the deity, 
is as follows* The functioning or modification of the 
mind is PfttfiW or a condition of the mind at a particular 
stage of its functioning. The first stage of functioning 
is when the mind comes into contact with an object 
through a sense-organ of knowledge. This is called 
or sensation* After sensation comes cognition or 
awmreness ofihe object* This is the second stage palled 
9^ perception ( tin or ttnn ), the idea of mere something. 
Then there is arrogation by ego or self. Thiaisw^nw 
at the third stage. Next comes nnn by as to what ' 
that object is. This is the fourth stage. Later Comes 



in«r or fall apprebeosion of the object by, analysis and 
synthesis of the object; lastly comes ideation of the 
object or the concept of the object; This is mv. This 
is in reverse order of the evolution of object-psychology 
frMQ nw to So it is said: — 

• w : i 

fi? ire«sni9> ii 

f| i 

f%Tl n4ag[^aiimi ii 

These six instruments are in order handled by the 
six Angas for offering to their corresponding deities or 
the corresponding Lingas. Thus i%n is the of to 
its deity, srr^mSn, and so on. All these stages of mental 
functioning are imperceptible, as the process from the 
initial to the final stage is quick and seems to require 
no time but appears to be simultaneous* The Lingas 
receive the things offered by means of particular 
respective organs, called ( faces ). The six receptive 
organs of the deity are the six organs of knowledge, 
behind which there is the deity in its sixfold forms as 
noted already. ( see ante page 480)* The names of the 
deity behind the receptive organs are ^ ergsw, 

n^iKT and The organs ( ) are> there- 

fore, called and so on. This is stated in words 

* pp. 34, 35. 
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The devojiional feelings with wbioh the Anga ( in 
his six forms) offers the objects to the deity (in its 
six forms ) are the six forms of ftB', etc. ) that 

correspond to the five gross elements and the 9T'?ai|.t^at 
makes the sixth, 

Such is the technique of for^the practice of 
spiritual culture. The following will be the tabular 
form of arising from the creative activity of ^ 
the ■rr^si^or the transcendent Divine Consciousness- 
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We have to add an explanation of how the six 
sense-organs of knowledge have behind them the six 
Lingas and as such form the receptive organs (girrf^) 
of those Lingasv This is made clear in words* * qfWH 


* page 28. 
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«n4pfj^»5<nigjui?gfs«j^{aw^ fr«?ii4«i«ivr^«rw 
i8?m I ^<OTg^r: aqk sqint g^fr g5[ 

I girsjgw sj5f<ttai g^a^iqq^i*!- 

wwflqf^ni'Snq; i qsjfiflir *ig»i- 

niH 4(% ai€»4^wwgm5Rqifi. fsis^f • 

l*ififn5Ji^q«ri^5t<i ai«iqi3g^i?mq?qi«i «?«gk<«i5aH?^53i5^:^i^r 
fii^flicq«qi?iiqf*?r=qi'n«iwifciR srw^t !i«iigq(=qnRj»i(%i% »ioq% i 

This also explains how the human body is 
i. 0 . how the Divine works behind the body on the 
three planes. 

The qswa includes the eightfold limbs or ( 3 ?sh?ik ) 
of qiesia^ig, as maintained in the following-* — 

* ^qqq I 

k«w«;ingig^F ii 

^U=5riasi5qwf»nqmgg??«5(, I 
sm e^*ri% g«T[> si<nl^,jfr »A?gqi:^ ii 
aensiX®* «g^: qer<lf^ ^ n?rq: i 

«qifl«fH'>iuq?t} qn'Ji^sqaqFg^i: « 
fii'rq'^islfiflrqicqr n 

It may be remarked here that some of these eight 
means of Yoga are to be followed by the devotee strictly 
{^nd some are to be adopted in their elementary form. 
Tbns the moral codes contained in ^rn and ikq*i should 
be strictly observed; some Asana or other (, posture ) 
shpnld be adopted as the devotee finds nt suitable to him 
and he is not required to follow and practise . other 
Asanas, as these are intended for an extreme form ot 

- 111-60-^3. 



pbysioal oulfcore aa by a So also ia nob 

to be praotiaed ezoepb in its elementary form, aa may 
be neoeasary for steadying the mind and for facilitating 
the withdrawal of senses from being tempted away by 
their objects, i. e. to facilitate and 

are only to be conoerned with or directed towards 
fltn in its last two forms. Thus of fbatrn is different 
from the of It may also be noted that there 
is some change in the order of sranfl and when 

the order of the eight means are followed; or the order 
is not so well fixed up that the order can be changed 
for convenience* So in the case of and 
apiRm and naniic may be undertood as being useful 
and necessary, irrespective of the order of the two 
snb-Lingaa of the intermediate plane* Moreover uraiqm 
in its more elaborate forms is practised by the devotee of 
the mystic temperament when he wants to experience 
union with the Divinity in the cerebrum* Now it 
remains for us to see how the technique of helps 

the development of in all or one of its comple- 
mentary forms, viz and 

after the use and significance of the eightfold angas of 
yoga are briefly noted* 

and are required to discipline the emotions 
and strengthen the will* Both these come under 
and consist of some ethical principles relating to 
one*sself only and some others relating to one’sself 
with respect to ‘society or the nation or huma- 
nity in so fur as one is an interdependent individual 
of society or a nation or humanity. The obser- 
yanoe of the prinoipleSr ^that have direct relation to 
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oneself irrespective of society is directly condncive 
to one’s own wellbeing and indirectly to that of others. 
The deliberate observance of the other principles, 
relating to one’s self with respect to society or the 
nation or humanity and creatures in general, is the 
foundation of mutual understanding of the individualsi 
social welfare, national integrity, and harmony, and is 
the source of external peace and internal strength and 
calmness* By an earnest practice of the two types of 
moral conduct the aspirant devotee acquires an exce- 
llent discipline of emotions, great moral courage, and 
nnflinching will. The ethical principles of and Hrdd 
are twenty, ten for each* They are the same as those 
of other schools and specially of the Sh&kta School and 
have been mentioned in ( vide chap. II- 

10, 11 ). The only difference is that is mentioned 
in place of of other schools, v, dfl, iv and 
uv are explained to be by the commentator as: — 
is belief in merit and sin that result from the avoidance 
of acts laid down or doing those prohibited by the 
Agamas; is consciousness of what is taught by the 
Guru to be right: w is jg that of the 

( du: ftidid ) or d»v*'ld!f ( ^ dd: firdid ); Cd is endurance 
of troubles for the sake of Yoga* ( Yol* I- 

144 ) describes Wdd as being of five kinds that include 
Wd and dd in the following: — 

ftfdiW ^««ld«d: WddL I 

din didif^ d)dd^ n 
wi: ddwivdiu: dWdivdid nf di I 
ddr»didiitdiivdi«l d Idi'Middii^ II 
dqi# flid^ dRdlftftddH I 



m 

11(4 H 

ff^i 4swii54 ftfwp: n 

• 4f is *i3Hf or worship and no sacrifice. This shows 
that the idea of etc- is in strict conformity with 
the nonfYarnashramio tenets. The practice of and 
also leads to renunciation of and detachment from 
the things of this world and the next, arising out of 
the knowledge of this permanent and the impernianent 
and the intense desire for and incessant striving after 
liberation* that characterizes the devotee’s aim. 

Asanas are postures of the body and are intended 
to be an aid to clear and collect thought* The test of 
suitability of an Asana is that which is stready and 
pleasant) a matter which each will settle for himself. 
Posture becomes perfect when effort to that end ceases 
so that there is mere movement of the body. By Asana 
1 ^ 13 '^, the action of which produces fickleness of mind, 
is restrained. A suitable steady Asana produces mental 
equilibrium. The mentions ten Asanas 

( <HErru^' etc. ) and recommends for house- 

holders and for (hose that are not house-holders. 
It further says that is suitable to all (vide chap -II). 
aw«n«? is said to be of three kinds aifa, and 
aif e(ai<Q[iim is natural bi eatbing of all creatures 
but specially of the human beings, It is called or 

unconscious muttering of the w ), which is one 
inspiration of breath (i) and one expiration (9$). 

is artificial regulation or control of breath 
both in inhaling and exhaling air. It is an attempt to 
lengthen the time required naturally for inhaling and 
exhaling. And in between both breath is to be retained 



for a time Sueh retention ie called The longer 
the retention the better is And if ultimately the 
retention of breath is for any length of time it is called 
Apart from the effect of »i"n«ir»T on the physical 
wellbeing and soundness it is usefnl and helpful for 
meditation on the Godhead ( ) which is common .to 
all forms of Yoga. But is specially helpful to 

or the taking up of the Pranik force from 
to ejsru ( the cerebrum ), where there will be the union 
of and In tfesioiiqin the reverse of sif ismmw is 
practised i.e. instead in inhaling and exhaling breath 
there come in e-* and arfJjL. We shall in dne course 
see what this means. 

These first four Angas are more physical and 
external to facilitate the contemplation of the Godhead* 
The last four are Rsrffn, wnr, and is 

the withdrawal of the mind from sense-objects i* e* 
detachment of the mind from or aversion of the mind 
towards sense-objects and IniT or dispassion is the 
result; ’^H'li.is the fixing of the mind on the deity 

is continuous and ceaseless 'comtomplation of the 
deity; is the complete absorption of the mind into 
the deity, is facilitated by the preceding three. 

All these last four are mental and internal. 

is divided into two main parts. (1) 
fornl the first divis ion and the remaining three 
('2) mw and form the second* In the first 

division action-element is predominant in the worship 
of in the second knowledge element is predomi- 
nant. In the first part, where action-element prevails, 
it does not mean that there is mere mechanical action 



physical or oral. It only means that behind the physi- 
cal (» oral activity of worship there is the mind (» 
inner meaning of the activity* Action has always 
behind it the idea or inner meaning, that prepares 
the type of mind or mentality requisite for further 
progress. By the repetition of the action with the 
idea behind it, the type of mentality is confirmed 
and made thorough* Action and knowledge go hand in 
hand and ultimately belief prevails that action and 
knowledge are one and the same- In the second divi- 
sion knowledge element prevails; but action based on 
knowledge is there supporting the knowledge* In 
both the divisions both the action element and 
knowledge element are there;it is merely a question of one 
being more prominent than the other* There is always the 
consciousness that action and knowledge are oo*extensive 
and form one inseparable unit- Ultimately when action 
and knowledge are equally prominent they become 
one and the same i. e. they become indistinguishable 
from one anotl^er and their essential identity becomes 
established along with the oneness of Anga and Linga* 

In the the sixfold is the same for the 
development of any form of Yoga in all the six stages, 
that nltimately ends or ripens into with its five- 
fold factors* It is adopted for which is the main 
factor comprising in it the remaining four factors of 
ftMtn ( UT, and Rrsw or wwnw )* 

• It is, therefore, said: — 

seiC ft w | 

• ftKftWwiwft 11— 1* 



/«ftqWWq|i^«T <ii[ Mr^lfif I W 

wnw ?rR«it#rt!irf!i^f*T: teq^r i «r^sT iiR4t«l«! ijq’ 

w"i<S»fi!3«ji?t I We shall presently note how* 

tlrq<i^r, the main factor of is a very simple 
thing to start with and is to be performed everyday) 
once, twice* or thrice a day all through life. Though 
simple to start with and though always simple in its 
main features* it internally develops into a very stopen* 
dons and complex result stage after stage on account 
of the psychology and inner meaning behind it, which 
in the end results into liberation of the entangled sou] 
( Anga ). ftrf'i.qr is the of Linga the G-ross, The 
Linga, placed on the left hand, is first given a bath; the 
bath is followed by the application of wq to the Linga 
and to the body of the devotee; next comes the putting of 

on the Linga and their wearing on the body by the 
devotee himself* Generally the qi(>qrrs are also worn on tha 
body as much as Linga is done; then comes the putting 
of anfflowers on the Linga; next incense is burnt 
and light is waved. Afterwards qqqqsrr or salutation in 
humility, as a mark of submission to the deity ( ), 
is addressed to the deity and then is done either 
silently or inaudibly. Lastly contemplation of the deity 
in all earnestness makes up the rear. This is 
a simple thing indeed. But all the while when every 
item of iB performed verses or sentences are 

chanted in a low voice in praise of every act of the 
specially of WfeWB, wwqu’n. These and other verses, 
sung dmring are descriptive of the greatness of 

the Godhead, the insignificance of the Anga, the ideal 
2-76 



objeeUye to be gaioed by him, and the importance of the 
materials of worship like Hfifi wv, etc*, that puts into the 
the mind of the worshipper or the devotee the inner 
meaning of the materials. The Anga thereby is made 
conscious of who and what he is* what his goal in life is, 
what he has to do and what course he has to follow* All 
this is intended to cultivate and confirm in the Anga’s 
mind the proper and real sense of spiritualism; and he 
prays and invokes the aid of the Divine Cor his purity, 
elevation and upliftment* By his conscious continuous 
Puja of the Divinity day after day the devotee rises step 
by step and stage by stage to his ultimate ideal. 

The devotee is all along conscious of being a part and 
parcel of the Deity he worships every day. He is conscious 
that he has come to be separated by the working of URtr 
(sfiblPtr) from his divine nature* He knows that his 
identity has come to be veiled by the three taints and by his 
once unlimited powers being contracted or constricted 
by the working of the same w^innn* He thus becomes 
conscious or niiade conscious that bis real stsltbn is in the 
Lord or he is Lord Himself. But being at present helpless, 
now that he is cooped up in the mechanism of matter, be 
has to earnestly and humbly seek tbe aid of the Lord, 
Who is ever tbe friend of tbe Anga and ever ready to run 
to the rescue of the devotee wv. Hence tbe Bbakta invokes 

r 

the helping hand of the merciful Lord as much as be seeks 
the help of his sincere friend. This is sn[in4 in the first 
divinon of The Anga is all along conscious that 

he is the Lord and the Lord is himself ( )• He, 
therefore, behaves towards the Lord, the Lings, in all the 
three stages as he does towards his friend^ a real sincere 



tiiend. This is snfpil’nvir of the Lord pure and simple* 
The or sn^tiqi«iir, it may be noted, is based on the 
of Agamas; but here in it is modified in the 
light of of the Agamas, which forms the main 
basis of the practice of 

In the second division of specially of the six- 
fold si^qw, there is the |iR«te or fieniii, as contrasted from 
the or of the first division- In the first there is 
action-element prevalent over the knowledge -element. But 
here the knowledge element predominates over the action- 
element or the physical activity of Linga worksbip. Still 
flrs<{^i in all its details is to be always meticulously perform- 
ed* Concrete worship of Shivalinga or Isbtalinga performed 
physically can never be dispensed with even at the last 
stage; the vnrai^ in this division only means that the Anga 
is fully conscious of spiritualism and the importance and the 
inner meaning of the spiritual discipline. His mind is well 
imbued with spiritual sense; and be does everything as 
a matter of habit with a view to refresh and stainlize the 
sense of spiritualism and the inner meaning behind the 
physical activity. It is si¥qi<r or continuous practice, as 
required by Patanjali, the systematizer of Yogic science 
and art. The worship of the Lord, performed as usual 
physically, is mere internal or mental. The physical act 
of worship and the repetition of all usual ceremonials 
serves ^ double purpose of rousing and developing die 
intemid worship and making it a concrete example to 
others* The phydeal act of worship with well developed 
sense of sphntualism and the spiritual discipline behind it is 
a hay, as it were, for switching on and winding the key of 
tbemelihdsndio set to the required tune intetnal wenriiip. 



' T-bfa if the fupretne mode or the Royal rpad to 
Ubarftion, the discipline appropriate to and based on the 
of the Agamas. The based on culmi* 

pates in technique, specially in. the second division 

for the pligrim’s progress towards crowning goal of Rre €1331. 
In the second division also the subjective worship of 
the Lord ( ) is further inculcated. The nt[pr*l 

of the first division grows into fulUfledged Internal 

or mental worship of the Lord by contemplation is the real 
worship but it grows and develops out of the external 
worship performed by physical acts. This is why the 
says*— p«rr l 1 - 38 . 

Hence HiRraiA precedes developing and shading off into the 
internal worship of In the first division of 

the main motive power of the spiritual discipline, 
progresses from simple though sincere faith to the phase 
of Ptfr or confirmed and fixed feeling of devotion to the 
Lor<i, too firm to be deviated from the course pursued. It 
fnrther grows into undivided attention fixed in contempla- 
tiah of the Lord ( ). In the second division vn%! first 

develops the power of partially experiencing divine life 
and is therefore called the initial stage of experience. 

Further it grows into the higher stage or state 

of experience in which there is the real joy of divine life* 
Ultimately it rises, to the highest stage where full experience 
of divine life of at'one-meut with the Divinity is attained. 
It is thus In the first part of {ssqiHifl the first 

three of tb^ eight limbs of Yoga, namely, and anew, 

are practised and perfected* The fourth limb, ^ is 

also practiaed in its very simple elementery - form^ even 
from the very beginning for the purposes of dWtiTand 
The remaining four limbs anditbeireat «zeept pgnf! 



are practised to the stage o! perfection^ is adopted 
and practised from the very beginning. In the beginning 
is simple but sincere. It is here directed to the 
Linga the Gross, placed and worshipped on the palm of the 
band* Later in the second division is directed to the 
indwelling Lord, stivif%n and This is or 

the internal worship of the Lord. In the third 
Stage of the Anga attains a further development in 
bis Yogic practice. This is the stage noted for the calm- 
ness or freedom from the disturbances or vacillation caused 
by temptations of the material environment. The ifRt 
attains this by offering everything to the deity in the first 
instance. He is therefore called or one who has antg 
which is The is consequent on the 

devotee’s idea that everything is due to the favour of the 
Lord, the grace of the Lord. Here is the germination 
and initial sprouting of aRTIR that later develops into the 
complete withdrawal of the senses from the objects. In 
this connection readers* kind attention is drawn to the 
verses, quoted on page 528 ante, which will give good idea 
of aiR that vindicates the Bhakta’s. appellation of 

The practice of and begun by is further 
carried on by the So it is said: — 

* «f«r R « 




«^sitf^f|^<n: i 

«rn<l H 

ftrwi«44sn# sira9nirscir«f%9: i 
«^qr «iH ■ 

From the enalysis of the above it will be seen that all 
the moral rules of ^rir and are included for practice in 
some form or other, and are also 

incladed. 

One thing to be noted here is that the order of eight* 
fold limbs uf Yogic practice ( etc. ) is laid down. 
Some particular limbs come under particular modifica- 
tions of sra. But the order as laid down by 
is not rigidly fixed up but they are adopted suitably to the 
purposes of flra<{er. This is clear from the fact that an 
sire<r is chosen and practised from the beginning, though 
this second limb comes under So also <<IR is prac* 

tised from th^ very beginning, wnn, therefore, coming 
under the is to be understood as the of 

f 

siisi(%<r and internally. nisiRra is also practised from 
the beginning for and in the initial stage* But 

here it is practised in an elementary form for steadying 
the mind end for steady w}i;t and era. But later nraiRR grows 
into higher forms ae required for the higher stages, specially 
when the devotee of the mystic temperament likes to 
develop the practice of taking up the Pranik force ( ) 

to union with in «i«rn; or cerebrum. So order of eight 
limbs is changed and adopted suitably as required for 
finqssf. In short in the first division of ftmnnii the devotee’s 
worship of Linga is ewinr or external worship, tending up 
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to the iuterDal worship oE and wiftia, of which 
is the external symbol, the reminder and mentor of the 
higher modifications of Lings, thus grows into 

or internal worship pare and simple, in the 

is or preparatory; and it grows into or 

supreme devotion in the 

ceremony introduces the Anga into in all 
details. One important thing to be noted here is that the 
Anga himself goes to the Guru and requests him to intro~ 
duce him to ( vide page 576 ante )• His request is 

proof of bis yearning for spiritual life. The ceremony 
begins with in a proper ceremonial form when the 

Guru after giving the Anga a holy bath invests him with 
the Linga ( Isbtalinga ) and teaches him the details of 
This is the of aiiiK the physical body 
( ) and the devotee is impressed with the impor« 

tance of spiritual life and is confirmed in bis attitude of 
the worthlessness of the merely worldly life, the bread 
and butter life. He comes to know that the worldly life 
is worth>living, only when it is combined with spiritual life 
and discipline* Such attitude of the Anga is techanically 
called that precedes and that is why he goes 

to the Guru for ^9T. The Anga is taught the method of 
praying and meditating on the deity. The Guru is enjoined 
to teach this method in * art w w 

Next comes which makes the fleshy body 

a holy body. So it is said f " enr liaNv ftai j ati* 
sng I The of the body is described 

in the followingi— 


1-^86. t Ibid 17. { 86, 



II 

Riwd wiRr wf*fcAisft*ig.iw% I 
»iw; wiRr ini wRi ww«; I 
^4 fijwsjjjSi gftifaJi I 

This is coDDected with Hi»it*T and sit«i/«»»i, as »i5r is inti- 
mately connected with breath, the visible expressbn of 
psychic snw. The practice of 4? effects internal improve- 
ment and the psychic aiw descends into the physical plane 
and raises up the devotee to the higher plane. Lastly 
comes the of infusing knowledge into Anga by 

direct contact. The Guru whispers nsr while doing so. 
* By in the initiation called there is such 

a transference of power from the Guru to the disciple that 
the latter swoons under the influence of it.* Such a Guru 
is hard to get. The disciple who receives this initiation 
gets all the powers of the initiator. It is said there are 
Gurus who can at once make their disciples fit foi highest 
aims. It is sad that such Gurus are few and far between, 
therefore, says — 

t 3itr i 

The investiture of fei%w is the first and foremost rite 
of ). The gffSw is the 

eicternal visible symbol of the in-dwelling Lord. The 
devotee has to wear and worship it life-long. It is to ba 
worshipped on the palm of the ( left ) hand all through 
life- The wearer of the Linga is always holy and free 
from pollution or impurity like consequent on the 
death of a relative, as in the case of So it is saidl.- 

■ * The Serpent Power^ page 84. Quoted by 11-27 



?<n I 

««wt fli1wTOtg3«5jit 11 

The devotee, therefore, is not prevented from the 
worship of Linga at stated times, as a Varndshramio 
may be from performing the daily or occasional 
rites (f^rei and ^HiTn^) daring the period of •reiw. 
Females also are free from pollution attaching to 
the monthly coarse, so far as the worship of Linga is 
concerned- It is, therefore, laid down: — 

*.sn^iw ll 

«i5ei soft si i 

a«ri « 

^ «f( Gift's !iF?r I 

(wsi'sVof g i 

sig?a8;t4iiHsf%«5s^ n 

Or rather it may be said that the idea of impurities is 
done away with with a view to ensure the daily routine 
of Linga worship- We need not discuss hero the theoreti- 
cal basis or truth uuderlying such forms of meaningless 
imparity. But the performance of the daily worship 
of fsl^T is so imperative in the interest of spiritual 
culture in a continuous unbroken course that the aboli- 
tion of such forms of impurity is necessary and desirable. 
This is the reason that five forms of ( imparity ) 
are done away with- The five forms of imparity 
( including the three mentioned in the verses quoted 

I— 97*. Tlh. 1—160. ‘ 
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above ) are and 7i%3e^a«. 

The first is fandamental and illnstrative of the princi- 
ple of universal brotherhood of man in sooietyi which 
ab initio is religions, as society is no society divested of 
religion. The abolition of emphasizes the 

negation of the distinction of the high and low as 
religions beings of Society. This distinction of high 
and low is so much ingrained in the Yarn&shrama- 
dharma that it has given rise to countless number cf 
castes by permutation and combination of mixed 
marriages by and The obvious result has 

been that the Hindu Community has been full of the 
most warring and jarring elements in it that refuse 
unity and solidarity^ much less fusion< This has also 
given rise to cunning and selfish sections of the commu- 
nity to trade upon the the ignorance of the masses) 
intentionally kept ignorant, as a matter of principle. 
All this is by-the-by. 

We have only to add an explanation of 
the untouchability of food> once touched by one'sself 
or by others) as is the custom. is more generally 

the food left in the dish after eating one’s fill. It is 
a principle among the Lingayats that no food is to be 
left in the dish after eating, and care is to be taken 
to have food served in the dish as much as is necessary 
for one’s fill. It is considered a sin to waste food 
instead of economising and using it properly for those 
that are poor and too weak to earn food. The question 
therefore) of food left or does not arise* At the 
same time it is also a principle and a religious custom 
to take a small quantity of food from Ihe Guru or 



a Jatigama as as mnoh as food addressed to God 
is taken as His Gura or Jangame* being 

are considered to be equal to the Godhead. And hence 
the food received from them out of their dish is 
considered as their in a concrete form* It is spiri- 
tual food and is enjoined to he taken as the means of 
purifying the body by the disciple. The food of the 
Guru is infused with the spirit’s purity and is* there- 
fore, capable of effecting purity of the devotee taking it. 
Such taking of food as also means, apart from its 
spiritual meaning, the equality of Lingayats and the 
real spirit of or the relation of 3^ and 

being one. This is also the spirit of the devotee 
( Anga ) and the Linga, the primeval teacher, being one. 

In addition to what we have said in YIII section 
about Linga and as the third we may s.ay that 

given to the devotee is neither an image ( ) 

nor a substitute ( ) of the Godhead as it superficially 
looks to be* It is God Itself as a visible symbol* It is 
one with the spirit of the devotee, the inward Divine 
Spirit* It is, therefore, the remembrancer or mentor 
of tbe indwelling Divine Spirit. The Guru infuses the 
Linga with the life-spirit of the devotee, and puts the 
Linga into the siw of the devotee i- o. he makes the 
devotee conscious of his divine nature as a microcosm, 
It is therefore said: — 

• w swr afiSu wiq^gmr. 

fijwjw siwurw fiSih a?r f3rqiq%?i.| 
nl8q ufq 3 Slit l 

f (Niqitil II 


• fir* 1^89* 
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f^rwiw siwruw 

«inR(^wq?t sifJwArgtl afiSiT aw aiflJ 

st% ^««Twa: wwitgL I V* 

JRSI^ 31 ; iSn CifI ^rqqi^^nt: • 

This is the reason why the strict mandate is given 
to a devotee that he should never be separate from the 
as such separation only means separation of the 
Divine Spirit and the human spirit* The worship of 
fcf^n is leading to the internal worship ( of 
) in conjunction with the ■ This is clear 

from*— 

* fiiwusr g?[^$r i 

3?ir ni || 

5n<4 sii^ 3 l 

n5iw«»r f?vi ^ || 

5tvw« »ii^r<it sivjRT flrw4if5r^i»; 1 
«r sfiitJT sfsvfw^!^ n 

Linga, therefore is or Divine Conscious* 
ness. It is accordingly spoken of or addressed as 
“iVwsr", and so on. 

The analytical description and meaning of Linga is:— 
t <«*« ilr^: i 

fef%<T is further said to be merely an expression of 
the internal as made clear in — 

J q< (^«f 1 

insrfin^ir i%fn ^f4en: n 

*ipi: I fy, II — 4. 


• fir. 1-139, 140. :ibidp.II-8. 



Lioga fchas is neither an image nor a snbstitnte* 
It is and is worshipped as such. After worship 
food is addressed to it and is taken as suit along with 
the water poured on Linga, which is the emblem 

of parity and the means of purification. 

The very important items of Linga worship are 
and which in due course of practice develop 
into uatrn and ueifa respectively. The latter develops 
into waaia, or SR#in in accordance with the tem- 

perament of the devotee. Now we proceed to explain 
the development of the five complementary Yogas in 
order that ultimately develop into ftraata, i. e. uww of 
( aaSii ) and afia ( Anga )• 

(1) — We have already said a great deal 

about aa in connection with as the eighth Not 
much remains, therefore, to bo said about How- 

ever we may add the following by way of farther 
elucidation. 

as begins after sfuwr in Mind is 
restles? and is the vehicle of vibrations of matter, itself 
being made of very subtle matter, subtler than srwsiw. 
Vibrations in the vehicle produce corresponding changes 
in consciousness and result as owns* These latter are 
the cause of the next cycle of birth and all activities 
in that birth* These vibrations are to be avoided. And 
is one mechanical way of checking the vibrations, 
steadying the mind, so that consciousness may be still 
and free from impressions* 

A is a definite succession of sounds, which are 
ai*WRt* Particular deities are represented by particular 
sounds* And the muttering of a rouses the deity. 



when tbo sounds representing the deity are produced* 
A ii? is a power ( ) and lends itself to any use. 
A nWi therefore, when rightly used, helps spiritual 
development. A n? is a manifestation of 
( ) herself, for she is all letters and and q<«iRiir 
Itself. Hence is used in rousing the vfhi lying asleep 
in <{aiWK and taking her up to onion with in of 
cerebrum. The five letters of <?^KirO(iw are enclosed in 
order in the lower five writns or chakras. Thus n is in 
Haw?, V or n is etc. which is the snm-total 

of is in the sixth the The feeling 

consciousness is in all things; but it is not manifest 
without particular processes. So also nw, which is 
a form of the feeling oonsoionsness of God, is not 
perceptible without the onion of devotee’s power with 
the power of n? roused. When the devotee matters 
the nif in a particular posture in devotion, the letters 
in the «riws are struck in order. The power is roused 
and it gradually rises upward from to and 
at last unites with in 

The method of <i^ is laid down as follows: ~ 

• fwr sii»5sirt[»g^rsft«ir | 

f jpiiwh N 

sjsjtt firfiSirjsir sgtr— 

fin I 

(§^«i w ftW qwtpsii qq f q H 

• fh. I~ 180 . ’ 




3n: | 

an<ll^«4 «qi4 «lR^^94r an: n 

ftRiniwnsn*^ ftw^msferc jn: swiRiimn ?nr nw«4 
Mn4...!W?»^8*?i»fn nn^n? fnk l 

Thus after performing in the proper form the 
devotee should proceed to 4nni, which should begin 
with aminiiT in its elementary form* In the first division 
of n^na of fa?rHi^ the 4?aT effects purification of the 
Anga on the first plane and ensures calm and peace in 
the devotee and prepares him for the higher worship 
of Linga, the 4(i:iar, ^ 

In the nmfati) stage, the first stage of the second 
division the nnsq begins with tf ^snotinm which is artificial 
in the sense that there is re*adjastment of or 

natural breathing. In the latter the in-going breath is i 
and the out-going is u: ( )■ In the natural 
breathing there is the arrjogation, or the feeling of 
( or I’ness ) prevails. But in iwtsRRR or artifi- 
cial breath-control the order is reversed and the idea 
of humble submission of the devotee to the deity 
prevails, because the in-going breath is made u: and 
out-going breath sr;. This means that egotistic feeling 
is expelled and the devotee humbly seeks the aid of the 
Lord for opliftment* This is in accordance with what 
is said in — 


• fti. II, 8. 




3*nw I 

caf4 <T(Rina a 

annw: <ra: n 

•aww— ftuajif 
aw«[tqi!f “ qm aiti 9jai*q *iJi«r a? ” ^ gci: 
aiffraiaia.^fti a»j nf »%3«?af4 

SRfW'flf?*! wawtRjt'n^flWi’rflfrw^a^rTO ia?:? q^jiicwsr ^si- 
wVf a ai^»q arq?l?i: l a>acrrqaif^r3[: 

q^a: aan^f^ aat^ etc. etc. 

aalta from this stage may develop independently 
or may go hand in hand with aaqln on the last plane of 
airaN and bring about the essential oneness of Anga 
and Linga, the end of faqq'in. 

By aaat*i the practitioner may and can develop his 
spiritual powers and use them for different purposes. 
The practitioner may attain the eight great powers, like 
eriSruT, ete- He may also attain different minor 
powers of clairvoyance, clairaudience etC'> and he may 
be an adept in m^ntric q 24 Bifrs viz- qwizq, 

WW, wwq and But these are not the purpose for 

which is or is to be practised but for the highest 
human objective ( 3 !^ )• It is the charltans that 
indulge in these for personal ends, self-aggrandizement 
and self-glorification- But such use of the powers 
attained is vile and will result in disaster to the 
practitioner* The devotee practising has to steer 
clear of the siren-like temptation and disaster- fbfqlq 
enjoins upon the f^q4l<fl in making the one aud the only 
objective of of ftrq and qfif- 

It remains only to be noted that uwwr is to be per- 
formed silently with undivided attention fixkd on the 



Godhead* The inaudible, maofa more than ' the loud or 
aadible mattering of is considered to be efSoacions 
and therefore is encouraged We need not quote here 
the verses in support of this obseration* 

The practice of the ((9, the motive to be consci- 
ously kept behind the practice and the ultimate result 
step by step of /Sutnstsw, are best expressed by the 
following. We quote the following, as it will be im- 
possible for us to express it in our words(— 

* uuri 9 l 

qxsrrusflsiW ii 

uiiota ot i 

uik: sear »ar i*3er u n 
sHomnuguku^r^? uuif^ike: i 

aiflil *r1kmRmaHu4 | 

adk vwai *iwi i 

wtTe ft uilwda ii 

(t?rwa*i a<uftw» ussadla: i 

u ai<»i<3i?rwasa II 

ualt u^r q.ni»im5it5 ii 

daiifqR«i»?«rf^n>iqi fiiss«iws<gdaas#it»igL I 
uftad’jauwwq^.'d uqCTgq « 

usltawifftad niwi i 
dd vikiaw *wid^4lq1wftVq«T^ I 

— ..— ■ , ■ ■ * .. ■■■ .■ ■■■ ■■■. ■■■■, ii—i— 

. • (NNitfsmAar, page 46 ff. 
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wsii ft towal i 

^niqj qrq^vfiftwq: <fqw0 9 *t> h « 

fift q^i ft«ri «nt»rai i 

*nwnifr wtT <5 w qft qtf*«^ n 
i?4 3iqtftqfif i«*inft q<qr «? ii 

q’ qf?^qjrqwqfTlq»f;?r.: I 
q^q«?!qqs^«R'^i *»wrs^»: «5 H 
•r*i ^41 1 

qfViqirftvi qq II 

All this explains q^r^rq of the Liogayat religion 
lucidly and well. 

II« Layayoga begins in ftRiqiilt in qqsii* In the 
Second division of ^rtqqiit the devotee may and can 
practise Layayoga to perfection if he is a person of 
mystic temperament. It has its development in ^ei.^qr 
of Linga, the aiqfS'i, The internal worship is considered 
to be the primary form of worship as the real spiritual 
discipline to attain the highest spiritual end> mukti. 
But as internal worship is difficult to perform without 
something concrete before the mind, the external 
worship of Ishtalinga, Linga the GrosS) has been found 
necessary. The principle of external worship is expressed 
in words “ q q^qqwrg^ft 51ft: *. This is why ftrqqlqa^lPiqr 
says “ fp?qi qi* 4 fl<l i?n cr q qwr^qiftci The human mind 
and understanding are always directed towards and 
hnsy with the external material world for physical 
comforts; and it goes very bard for man to turn them 
inwards for internal culture. %qiqid with conscious' 
ness of the principle behind the physical acts of worship 
is thus indispensable. During and *by Miqi^ the 
devotee becomes sufficiently adept in and capable of 



m 

practising internal worship, which is The inter* 

nal worship is the devotee’s meditation of the Lord 
dwelling in various wi^rais or chakras. The internal 
worship is described ia as well as 

The former says: — ( vide 1*40 to 60 ). 

«?5e*i«3?T I 

fi«i i%w«»iHjmisra: I 
war II * 

iqlkcq®«CT sar II 

l%qiq ii 

e^'?ftii{q3«lR*Xq J | 
q557qw g^5:qrqt'3«« afisfsraqsneteii h 

ec^aqwqqatfjsf siqes^fi?!^ i 
^?>qq!¥q?R9^q<j5r?«qtfq OTrqq II 

is explained by the commentator as 
l%9i9Ri%qi also considers to 

be primary and strongly advises devotees to practise the 
worship of the Linga worn inside the body as noted before 
on page 570. The book lays down the internal worship 
as follows: — ( vide II-?. 6 ). . 

4raqd l%qwR fii*t ftiasq i 
’1^^% qwjsiftls ft est II 

wwfff <iq*fRftM9 »mlSni«tq^*l<4^«qa 
^9iflqi%tqis I 

Wftqqascft fqi«^ i 

amal# l%flW ftiql^i?w I 



• j. . ■ If mil 

wqqr«rt<i rfitk lii«f 3«tw?8w « 

" »f^! diftriufr 

«r*fi «jjf *?fntisf JtfiP»«BT n 

fliii « 

nnr ii 

t?4 I 

ag5gfr*?«r twftnateiiqt, n 

We may also quote the form of internal worship 
given in ftitqnSafTi^fsr ( page 7 ), which though brief is very 
fine as follows:— 

%4 gwa: «ft«s75rllsirtti; i 
ftR %9tiT!cR>f jga i 

fUa; *bfi^w^*ntT<jaft!f<rof?t to: i 
«jff4 

elaborates the materials of internal wor- 
ship in the form of eight limbs of Yoga> But it will be too 
much to describe thefn all here and the above will be 
sufficient for readers to un lerstand the spirit and form of 
internal worship, 

The internal worship begins with aisifiWlWW, the fourth 
form and stage of tfa^w which be reaches after attaining 
thoioughness in the first division (I%<r(m^)a8 «r«, 
and a«r«fi. In this fifw of the Anga is taught the 

Divine Omnipresence in the body and His worship and 
meditation, after the usual process of physical e:|ternal 
worship. The nature of the Divinity inside is described 
by as follows;— 



mrsimiiify «i%: I 

wna On w< fiW ftrfirt nn. » 

^<1^ *nfg<^^?awi««iw4 fi atiM 
The process of Internal worship and the result is 
described in in the following: — 

«t5nfgFVisi^n*^8«*rS?il^Jiii?5i^«r«Bara3^^'5«i?3 wfcT i 

a?;E<^awil^a^fiSiq«wqft (5i»ifnat*r«*ta«aftra5in€tqaw Fiiafilft:r: 
ari^vgwgalt ^^ijSlan— 
f^4r Rr«5<?i4 sretah [ 
aaura || 

eiRawmag^a aiTi?a*raRgsf:: | 

?ira?i%sFr wal qwwa tl 

In this way the devotee of mystic temperament deve* 
lops the internal power and takes it up to the cerebrum 
gradually. When he ultimately attains union with ftiv in 
6CW< be has to divest himself of the idea of duality so that 
the temporary union with firf in the cerebrum may ripen 
into lasting identity of bis self with that of the Divine 
Self i. e. he should regain the veiled identity by driving off 
the three taints and the five forms of contraction. 

The person of mystic temperament is dreamy and 
moves in the midst of environment as a visionary. He 
feels that his mind, fixed on the series of desires supplanting 
and succeeding one another, creates an endless chain of 
bonds round the soul and finds it necessary to destroy the 
bonds. He studies the nature of perceptions and watcbee 
the working of the inner power. The stody, observation 
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and introspection give him a cine to a right procedure in 
bis internal and external activities. He finds that the 
functions of the subjective series in relation to the objective 
series are the functions of the sensory and vital powers* 
He concludes that the sensory and vital powers are grosser 
expressions of the subtle power in the subjective series, 
because the grosser on the subjective and the objective 
sides are the grosser manifestation of the finer power inside. 
The aspiring Anga comes to think that the presence of the 
Supreme, a catalizer as it were, is always there inside and 
manifests itself in various marvellous configurations 
of all this external environment and all internal 
subjective and objective functions. He tries to know 
how the mysterious Power configurates itself in 
myriad forms and works on various planes* He begins to 
aspire for the Supreme as the only Reality. He begins 
to discipline himself with the two sets of the principles of 
moral conduct ( and i%w, the two rudimentary common 
constituents of all forms of Yoga ), cultivates a prayerful 
attitude aiick, to learn how to direct and contract the 
motor aud sensorial energies into the Subjective series by 
psycbo-pbysical or psychical methods. He later learns that 
these well directed gross energies become finer and one 
with the subtle energies inside. His one object is to learn 
to unify these subtle inside energies by pure psychical 
methods and thus to attain the mysterious power and 
finally to hush all the mental functions in order to realize 
Divinity. He feels the supreme presence of the power 
Divinity within as’ and as the source of all 

and the only saviour. He thus works for the control of 
the psychic force through breath -control and ultimately 

rises to the highest level of at-one-ment with the Lord, 
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III <K4<h*r: — is the method adopted, followed^ 
and caltivated by the Anga of active temperameot. The 
Anga begins « ^41*1 in the stage as the grace-earner, 

where be begins to learn that all objects he tab^s and 
enjoys are all due to the Lord and therefore all are the 
Lord’s favour and grace. The use and enjnytnent of objects 
as the grace of Grod leads to the calmness of bis mind* The 
Anga has to work for life and physical well-being. The 
idea of the objects enjoyed as the grace of God leads him 
to think that he has to work for earning the grace of God; 
because inactivity, the physical inactivity, will not bring 
him the necessaries of life. I'lius behind all physical activity 
be finds a kind of Divine mission* So the Anga thinks 
that he works and cati work knowingly or otherwise fur 
fulfilling the mission of Divinity by turning out work in 
the form of the execution of action. Hence he worksi not 
because the action and the work are his, but because they 
constitute the plan of Divine Mission — not because the 
work or its fruits are those of the seif confined in the 
body, but because work and action turned out serve the 
puspose of such a mission. The aspirant of the active 
temperament, therefore, considers it a duty to engage the 
body and the mind in work in right earnest. 

It is with such an idea of fulfilling the great duty^ 
the aspiring Anga of the active temperament busies bis 
body and mind with the performance of work. Non- 
attachment to the fruits of action makes the person free 
from the evil effects) the affliction of the mind, of his failure 
in the case of bis objective activity. The non-attachment to 
the fruit of work, with the notion of the divine plan and 
purpose* inspires and leads the aspiring Anga throogh the 



right chanoel. Acticm becomes instinctive and work 
becomes natural. Day in and day out work is untiringly 
turned out with the sense of duty fulfilled, as intended by 
GUk). it is no longer a matter of mine or tbine but of the 
Divine. A continoity of this attitutde in the midst of ever> 
going activity effects transformation of the small self to a 
higher level, to the level of serenity and actionlessness in 
action • The serene attitude restrains the modifications and 
mind becomes steadied and undirectional, except towards 
the higher endi the ultimate end, when there is all joy 
and all peace in identity with Divine grandeur. The 
is best expressed in the following words: — 

* ag: i 

qw w gwr *q fk n 

qsqriktr « ag: | 
ii 

ftsih srraitfl^ gaign <4 i 

^'sawiwqi wqfti 9q5ahq««ih niqqiwrt i 
sqaifh fkfkraqfk «tflk i^q«ri%5gw: I 
sRft a4 ^ wdigqgqfkftd 9rm 'sifh >il^r i 
a5?sn^ lafh spw^q: «^qw srug ti 
ntafto: «ffr aik ^ 

gtaiqw w aacihw witwifhaw aqr f tRptui 
w’?! »ni vlk fg i 
qrqg<nin% aft\wnw«?^*n il 
wtr ^iwi qrtdwiitw«‘»qn?Pr a^r i , 
qiqjwmlk* gnaii n 

et<«rf3«4 qwa wflwiPr ^ i 


• iHm4a«%«r, 1 
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a;siai^9)!t>9T niRslf^i^ (^l^*« n 

Such is the attitude of the devotee all through life and 
he rises higher and higher in purity of actionlesaness in 
activity, cultivates peace of mind, and in the end attains 
at*one«ment with Linga. In the motive of personal 
gain and the sense of egotism or egoism ( srt«lt ) are driven 
out of all activities of human life* The activities, therefore, 
fail to produce and leave impressions the individual 
soul. They produce the fire of knowledge that burns the 
seed of activity itself, as fire springing out of wood bums 
the wood itself* It is thus remarked; — 

* ir«?i i 

m\ f ^ II 

IV — Now we come to Bhaktiyoga, Yoga by 

Bbakti, the sincere devotion to the Godhead that ultimately 
raises the Anga to at‘one>ment with Linga and itself rises 
to at<*oue*>ment with mukti, i. e. it itself becomes mukti. 
Bbakti is the intense love to God, which inspires a devotee 
to a real, genuine search after the Lord, a search beginning 
continuing and ending in the love of the Lord, This love 
cannot be reduced to any earthly benefit, because so long 
as worldly desires last that kind of intense love of God 
cannot and does not come; the devotee, therefore, first sees 
the worthlessness of the worldly life ( ennk^tir ) and begins 
the search after the life everlasting and everbappy, And 
thashe does by means of wf^,tbe real, sustained love of Qod> 

* page 10. 
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The one great advantagt of is that it is the easiest 
and the most natural method of reaching the great divine 
^d in view, as men generally are emotional in their 
mental make-up. Bhakti in the beginning is preparatory;and 
later it develops and ripens into the supreme form 
of experience, joy and union with God. The human spirit 
or Anga gradually rises higher and higher, step by step, 
and stage by stage to the highest aim and end, where 
and become one and indistinguishable from one another. 
This is 

The Anga of the emotional temperament harmonizes 
himself with his spiritual understanding by study, training 
aud culture. His inner urge for the life of spiritual 
discipline in devotion is confirmed and leads the life of devo- 
tion all through life. He finds that unlikes attract in the 
universe and act upone one another; while the likes remain 
apart and act upon one another in a different way. He 
sees that attraction and mutual action and reation, aloofness 
or enaction ^ all due to the marvellous play of the love 
of God or God’s He thinks that the spark of 

Divine love pervades all actions and reactions and is the 
essence of all. It is the faint ray of the Supreme mercy 
of GK)d that runs through all things in the universe* like 
a thread running through the beads of a rosary, to knit 
together all things in the universe. The Anga of such 
a mould of mind feels that it is the presence of Divinity 
fdthin that shines as the quanta of Supreme love. He 
comes to know that love begets love and hatred ceases 
by love. He adores the Divinity in him and iti the universe 
as l^e only Reality. Love makes him devoted to the 
Divinity. Love and devotion, breei in him set attitade of 



the Supreme Divine. ' On aetoiint of the deep love he feels 
a personal relationship with the Divinity; He considers 
the Godhead to be his master, his friend, his beloved, and 
becomes intensely devoted to him. The love and devotion 
make bis attitude of spiritual life and discipline constaht. 
He begins the worship of the Lord as in no way different 
from himself. He thinks that the Lord is himself and 
himself is the Lord, This is aiiRclqider, the worship of 
the Lord in himself and everywhere. He feels consolation 
and solace in the apparent presence of the Divine within. 
And when his attention misses the Divine be feels the 
pangs of separation. 

As love and devotion become pure and selfless, their 
flow becomes steady and undivided. His mind becomes 
all steady and is absorbed in the contemplation of 6bd.‘ 
In the end the Anga then attains union with the Divine 
( ). The individuality of the small ego is lost and* 

supreme solace comes to be experienced gradnally as in 
the union of a beloved with the lover when the beloved is 
lost in the lover. The sense of duality vanishes and 'there 
is only one sense, the sense of the only Reality. 

The Anga*s worship of the Linga in devotion and t^ 
gradual progress are described in broad outlines in Altnd- 
( pp. 7, 8 ) as follows;— 

fvir >nnn n 

in: iRv fei4grse<si^ 
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§i£f ti 

Bat it is better described in pp> 28i 29, 

in the following wordsf— 

«w •rtSwii«nnsn^sitv l^rnrt^ w 

ww: I 

niRiivrT^^ 3CV: I 

^ wraftlcT g fts^ ^ fwwr N 

f% fin tn ^ ( 

flfgfiw?<ielir nai^r i sqiviti^ dsii^r qT^«sen*iti%l%w 

linrW<fN<< ^4 sr vh mvqf Wltit ft*Ti»«i mw: nn t?s fiNOrwg- 
awiftift I w?<r5rnilm>^ «iRr: adif^ nefiqifimTOiii: 

«^ «w: q?ier( qF^dlnwnfhdd qftsnq qql^^affyirsiRwnqqqrla: 

^VlliirliRqqisq Ri^nVnqqrHq qrtR I qq R«ftqfb*nqft^- 

Fl«<|qf3ttr»fn: «qi q| ftrqRSRfJifh fltf%qiit^«n?t 

<9|«AlAq>inA^R ttvfq: i |Rr wnn« flqdiftq<i i 

y. «n)n:— It now remains for ns to note fnin, 
really a diffionlt form of Toga* This form of Yoga is 
adopted and practised by the Anga of rational tempera- 
ment. The world he experiences by day and the 
star-lit heavens by nighti the mysterious, regular and 
rhythmical working of the nniverse excite wonder in 
him and begins to inquire into the mystery in right 
earnest- Such an inquiry and the rstndy . of. the mysteri- 
ous universe are more pleasing and .palatable to him 
than anything else. Hp thiidcs tbsdt apy iisiight and 
understanding in that dire(ttiioii is worth more than 
any worldly possession. He oomes to think that the 
pursuit of worldly life, howeyer^ l^orions, and attach- 



menb to the environmeDt, however attractive* deprive 
him of his leisare for his stadiee and contemplation of 
of the reality of life and existence. He, therefore, 
engrosses himself with the investigation and study 
of the more serious problems of life and reality. He 
carefully observes surrounding nature and collects data 
of his observation* He systematizes his data collected 
and draws conolnsions from them. He watches the 
fnnotioning of the peroeiver and the perceived; and 
by a critical study he understands how objective events 
influence the senses and how this inflnence is affected 
by conditions both external and internal- Gradually 
he comes to understand that the universe and its 
functioning, the functioning of the subject and the 
object, are all due to an agency that is far beyond the 
ordinary human comprehension, and therefore, strives 
to understand the mysterious agency behind the univese 
and all. After serious attempts he comes to the 
conclusion and conviction that the Divine is the only 
reality and moulds his mental and physical activities 
accordingly. He tries to maintain his attitude in the 
midst of the worldly life and follows a life of devotion 
to the Godhead. He attempts to purge out selfishness 
vanity and self-conceit, as he understands ego of any 
type to be superficial* ephemeral, and phenomenal. He 
tries to dispel the ego-centric attitude, because he 
considers that the Divine within is all-in-all and the 
only Beality* He strives to live opto the principles of 
moral conduct even under trying oiroumstonces. He 
does not wilfully err (tod falter and he tries to proceed 
always in the right direction, guiding himself with the 
view to attain essential unity and unique onenoss. In 



this wfty he gftins holiness of heart, slirength of will, 
balance of mind and egnanimity* He strives to escape 
from the prison-hold of the Bens6*ego and to shatter 
the golden fetters of the higher-ego. He tries to 
transcend them and to aspire for the realization of the 
supreme light and knowledge. 

He learns from his Guru, the spiritual guide, all 
about the Divinity and His inscrutable Power ( cfhs )• 
He leads a life of earnest devotion and gradually 
concentrates his attention on theDivinity in meditation, 
first on the symbolic form as then as the Pranio 
force within ( ) and lastly as the Great Divine 
( ; awaiting union in the cerebrum* The eight 

fold limbs of this Yoga differ in form and nature from 
those already given. They are:— 

• ^ ?rrf3r ftcuffir w i 

w ir«n ^ n 

wew wHbw wVruN; uiwftji « aihq: II 

Pl:eiTei | 

iiahieieqwi ^ ^ fkwiw U 

gcraq i 
|| 

went w « 

aRifWj%asa«Nni« - 
eRrl%5««iflrPrtirti I 
ewt 

nennY: «r wait h 

• page 82 ff. 
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iiiiV i^<fh onr^ (nHi4 1 

« yn^ yiriWilvf^.- n 

w <w?i fwla> y^i 
aa?n?5angn firi»>wr i 

gsiTf^ ^ I 

«<i^ w«n «t n 

f^angnTO^sRii ftftwwrfWURffir: I 
ft«ilRPN«r I 

«^wfl*n?sfr «?3rm wwiam i 

wa Pifl«5<nww n 

In this Yoga the path, on which the faculty of 
intelligence (fra) is used, is predominantly the path of 
a metaphysician or a philosopher* The Anga thus turns 
inwardf ever seekiog to find the self by diving deep into 
the recesses of his own nature* Knowing that the self 
is within him, he tries to strip away vesture by vesture) 
envelop after envelop, and by a process of rejecting 
them he reaches the glory of the unveiled Self. To 
begin this be must give up concrete thinking and dwell 
admidst abstractions. His method then must be strenu* 
OUS) patient) long-snstained meditation. Nothing 
else will serve his end; strenuous, hard thinking) 
by which he rises away from the concrete into abstract 
regions of the mind; strenuous hard thinking, further 
continued) by which he reaches from the absraot 
regions cf the mind upto the regions of where 
unity is sensed; still by strenuous thinking, climbing 
yet further, until fft, opens out into sTRnr, until the 
Great Self is seen in His splendour, with only a film 
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oi oonsoioasneBBt the eny«lop of Atma in the manifested 
fivefold world ( ) 

or dedication of objects is also in lii«r^n as in 
and The dedication in and 

is called and that in is called msiraW or 

intellectual dedication* The offering or dedication of 
objects in concrete tangible forms, as physically enjoyed 
is or gross; and offering of objects mentally oon> 
oeived and enjoyed is called imaginative or inte- 
llectual* The three forms of dedication) corresponding 
to the three Lingasj are or ft ( gross ), or ^1% 
( appropriated or absorbed ), or ( satisfaction ). 
They are respectively physical or external, absorbed or 
internal, aind intellectual or conceptual. The three are 
of and TTRiiN in order. So it is said:— 

. • qi *rr aTgrn wife ju i 

. et 8^: M 

B|^(Tlfi| ft I 

T^iaiw (tnn u 

wMr TT^^W^vhv jwwmsL R 

I 

■IRWTrt II 

FTiwA'fe ft'Tf w*nfe: R 

i^Rwi4«:wen?swf3ih5llifii.- 
iiR<ilh«T«swf«n4«l<S;^hll:; .. 


• •i8*iW8?f, pp* 87, 88. 


' ' Tbe'ofejeisb off^isd to#Bi9Q beoomeB utt addrraseicl 
bo is ibi and addressed bo is elbv* All bbis^ 
means bbab objeobs are first taken and enjoyed physically 
by the body (fcilbn) ; they are then absorbed by the body 
by the action of aior ( sK^iiSte ); the ultimate result is the 
wellbeing of the body felt intellectually ( )• The 
object taken at the time of after offering to the 

deity is pure and auspicious and is impure and inauspi* 
cious when taken at other times. This regulates 
physical life of the devotee and develops spiritualism . 
All this is with mentality behind. is 

merely psychological or intellectual. The readers are 
referred to and requested to recall the six forms of ueiv, 
etc ,the six instruments of conveying the offering 
to the deity etc., all described priviously and stated in 
the tables on page 606 ante. All this is mystic, as it 
cannot be illustrated by ooDorete.iostanoes.It is, therefore, 
said to be purely a matter of internal and intellectual 
experience This is described as follows:- 

* «Wfk | 

e^a^*i enfil«ifsni?«n | 
mi^nniX^ vie: fktf eufk ii 
e«!iriivi% fWtutHi jBfilHibi 

gw: n 

•hfiiRi vn«u ilk a nkfii I 
. wiMtisd uv wJf daewal aeRn 
a allfh ar.isi| I 

. «if)ra^ ikaRit*t( viafKa: It 

. wiw4a«WHMka aawiH H 

• eiaae^ p. 40. ] 
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vmes stow tha bnmUe and sabmiasiTe' 
ayitrU of (the Anga toLinga is d^ofeioo. Tbe;]^fdso / 
explain fche meaning of the ^ ( ea: fban ) used uiitb 
aefetanoe bo fche aofc of dedication. 

According to Swami Vivekananda and ira are 
practically one and fche same and there is not much 
difference between them. He says § *' There is npfc^ 
really so mnoh difference between knowledge ( fia) and 
love( aAt) as people sometimes imagine. We shall 
see as we go om that in the end they converge and 

meet at the same point Knowledge and Love and 

Toga are harmoniously fused. Three things are necessary 
for a bird to fly-.-*the two wings and the tail as a rudder 
for peering, fi? is the one wing, is the other, and 
Toga is the tail that keeps up the balance. For those 
Tirbo cannot pursue all these forms of worship together 
ih harmony, and take up, therefore, Bhakti alone as 
their way, it is necessary always to remember that 
forms and oeremonialsi though absolutely necessary 
for the progressive soul have no other value than 
taking us on to that 'state in which we feel the most 
intense love of God. There is a little differanoe of 
opinion between the teaobers of knowledge and those 
of love, though both admit the power of Bhakti. The 
Jnanins hold Bhakti bo be an instrumenb of liberation; 
fche Bhaktat look upon it both as an instrument and 
fche thing to be attained* To nay mind this is a distin* 
otion without difference. In facb, Bhakti, when used 
as an instrumentv really mews a lower form of worship 
and the higher form beomnes iniepacable from the 


I Bhaktiyoga, Chap. I. 



tillirdii f^rut ol vMlimtion aft a stago. Eaoh seemA 
to lof a greater sftroBs opon bis own peonliar method 
of -woiship, forgoing that with parfeoft love trute 
knowledge is bound to oonie even unsought, and that 
from peifeot knowledge true love is inseparable. * 

We are nearing the end of uar task, weighty but 
idiffioult, of explaining the practice of the Liogayali 
religion and its technique, Psychologically 

Speaking the process may be viewed either functionally 
or straoturally. But funofion and structure are inter* 
connected and interdependent. Hence to attain liberar 
tion the Anga has to extricate function gradually from 
the clutches of structure, the bodily mechanism. The 
aspiring Anga can and should enable himself to change 
the underlying structure of the mind only by the 
re'orientation of its functionting* The technique 
furnishes the scientific apparatus and procedure, whi<^ 
if followed carefully step by step, will enable the Anga 
to attain his objective* To tbe devotee the details of the 
physical acts of worship are necessary only to streng- 
then his will; except fOr this they are of no use to hiuL 
For he is following a path that is fitted to lead him 
Very soon across the hazy and turbulent regions of 
reason to the realm of realization. G-eneraliy through 
the mercy of Qod he rises to a plane where pedantry is 
powerless and reason has no scope. Instead of groping 
through the dark intelleothally he comes in diie coarse 
to the daylight of direct perception* Hence the details 
6f idiysical worship in Anmnd are of immense importance. 

_ First the worship of the deity is in its gross form 
( fsWL )- which is vfkv, This is fteohnically called usMi 
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Nttti Stage is that^of the; w(Hrship of Linga 
and both with aad withoat form' This is 
anlikiT and is called an intermediate stago an^^ 

state between e«w on one hand and on the 
The latter is wiift*!. In BSsrai^ there is the Anga’s 
attempt of disentangling the function from the structure 
by gradual psyohologioal culture in harmony with 
physiological functions. Here all forms of Yoga, as 
complementary of flrs^n, are practised. But they do 
not assume any very distinct shape and form in 
They are mutually helpful and directed towards the 
same end by gradual psychological development, wft 
is at the root of worship ( ), eztetnal or internal; 
for without the feeling of devotion, Godward attitude 
and spiritual discipline are in no way possible. Meaning- 
less acts and performaooes like en are dry and hollow 
and serve no end. The performance of ^9 with all 
intrio^ nnmei^ous details has given rise to priesthood 
nthich void-Ai^ r^l spirit of spiritualism has degraded 
ilg^f into oharltanism and tended towards preying on 
the ignorance of the masses, who are given to under- 
stand that they would attain thesummum bonum of 
life vicariously through its kind offices. Lingayatism 
has repudiated this and given to the devotee, male or 
female, an apparatus for the culture and sublimation of 
the confined spirit, as a personal affair for personal 
liberation' It teaches that the life’s problem of external 
happiness does not admit of vicarious solution. One 
important thing we have to place before readers is that 
during the Anga has to learn and cultivate the 
proper sense of gift or which is divided into three 
k^nds, niwitn and ife, technically ' called 



die* iAH books of the region ace eloquent on giving 
of ehmty op making of gifts, ftwtsftrnwi^ desoribes 
these as follows ( vide 1^161 ff. ) — w, 

el Rei elRL * f<k 

4l«wnneensigaF>«i g5ia*iil»ni)|gii ve gsfi^eni i wo flirt 

I 

|rt o ftllo Sw eiaffoftfliirtoq i ^ 
ec^i elflorton^: n 

waifhflf^sgw irt odtfkfl oIsl i 
fl^iikneioiTfl ggsDKfliflflqi ii 
•saifhefkfk^wiftwiiflflatdrflO I 
rt«qii%vno<iid q:it Hflikdn^: ii 
•RtqnqkflRt ftra*n4 rti%fl*ifl. i 
wiw^ o Old ei4 »rt?i i 
e<^ qiflgrfi eln^^raeii i 
fiMfRai get wiiflrt'iflnuil 

This shows that OO! has to earn money by righteous 
means by following the rules of 00 aii'l rtoo and has to use 
it properly for the use of all. This mutual helpfulness of 
the ituihvidual members of the community is called <CR1 
( rigbteoils ethical living), which the Lingayat Prophet 
and saints, oeo and bis followers, that extra-ordiDary 
band of socio'spiritualists, practised and laid down for all 
tpvfollow. 

wfhi, the main motive power of spiritual discipline^ is 
considered greater than the iShakti of Shiva, though 
i niodilcatl< 9 n of Sbakti, for reasons-^stated on pp. 467, 
46% Ante* It is lauded to the skies and laid down as the 
first and foremost requisite of Anga> «n% is likened to 
the mythical touch-stone or the alchemic liqqlid that 



likf iron loto. |dd by oontect* . 'fieoiki 
reeomtiieiKled to biiva retouria. to fihftlul: m lai 
laviour from the couhtiets seriM of iBetompaydMiii ^aod 
for bis attaining the. status of gold i. e. the toodition of 
Divinity. It will be sufllieieot to reproduce here a few verses 
in pr^ of nl^:— 

* e qrtr «T «i | 

yefk tl 

ai<lt iiitspl Hsmts: I 
f fim yilbsfifk b# H 

s?k iweww wifiwk?? iH I 

sTii v^lnwnfi i 
lerkeif^eN «n<itrrt9ve>r H 
^ e w fkf «4<t: i ■ 

gf^: fi4 wilttfR «ni q<«iiikiii|l 
awi^bS e^RwIifkji I 

ereef Aweneiff/^ ndt I 

wwi'tkq fbqnftqrf vwtl wfib f%*irq?qt[ M 
‘ ‘ ' <h|S|q and «n<l are \he niMn causes of spiritnal develop* 
itidnt. They are, therefore, the main items of worship 
(Rw^ ); In the second division of qj^jee ( weei^) they 
enable the Anga 6f a particular, temperament to devebp 
the form of Yoga suited to his temperament* Densrally 
in this (fivisioQ dvdlw and sHpitq may go band ps band 
dud migbti develop into either of their forms., Bat the. 
eiid ia.the saooe. «if^ and me might also go hapd hi: , head 
and similarly develop into either form of Yoga, the rOdeU 
of the internal , worship of the Lord, the meiitotlpQ . «f lh(l 

' * sig«ng?T, page 48 



liord ^th vndmded titenUon. The by tbe ' A^gat 
of Mtiv^ tempeninient will alto develop into when' 

hi meditate! on the Lord in proper ipUit, working all the 
irUile in tbe worldly life. The epirit of vfaln, that tbe; 
Anga cultivateV} will be evident from tbe following:— 

• wuftei ww w i 
nrfb H 

diw di5iItRir di»li dtdwcwift w i 
ekeiwtj*if mTd aemtaL ii 

•Biiiwef i 

e nwiw4<K* II 

n«n ftaiel h i 

eeije (h»ii«it ^ %«! ei^>i a 

The final reault to be achieved by ia %temtfe 

or fheei^. eiett^ is not and tbe difference between 

them ia pointed out in our notea on pagea 178*179> of notea, 
ihetnht, which according to the Sbakta religion ia fefbifi, is 
to be rouaed, tbe lies in a static condition coiled up in 
Then tbe rouaed current of ego*centred) 

blinding and binding, is to be reversed and made to ascend 
from tbe lowest impure plane to tbe'bigbeat pure plane for, 
perfect experience of Divine C'jnaciousness, li^^n is on^. 
aijKb means of rousing tbe Sbakti. Bbaktiyoga or tbej 
ifay of self •surrender, devotion and, love is of apei^t 
efficacy* In bet any kind of Yoga will be found udlful 
and, helpful in rousing the power, which otherwise grinds 
m apd under which we groan. Tbe Bbakta or the Jnani 
ipy not sometimes, have consciously and deliberately to 
sethUnself to the task of rousing tbe fhenihi and making^ 
hgr rife through the centres of energy. But this does not. 

S. 53. 
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Ml 

let aloQ«;th«re l)y 

«A;kdl rconti by ikk or fR is by ifir, U is bsrdly 'dsccW 
ssky to point out .that the Divine Power, in mas 

knot mere, physical energy* It .is phyaksal, vital md 
mental, the three forms of the power of Uniycrsal Goosoi> 
ousness. The power is to be roused and developed for 
final emancipation;' and is the technique fur such 

rousing and developing the power. 

is not a mystery* It is eminently practical 
as a means of realizing the highest objective of human 
beings. For the common aspirant, it serves out a nrixed 
prescription of wfk, Its, nw and mr, all scientifically 
combined, graded, graduated and regulated according to 
varying needs and conditions. flri^FT is a scientifically 
framed nrwst. It is not merely tentative like a theory or 
speculation. Its motto is Live the life actually as required 
by the technique of and prove and verify.” Like the 
science of medicine it is experimental and wants only to be 
tried. Nptbiiig need be taken on authority such as 
iVW But initially you must feel it as worth your Whilei 
to undertake the experiment and see for yourself. Por ^is 
it is Inquired. that you follow the lead of those that tikd 
Ills sipysehnept before you and then follow their ekani^ 
mic^tain the, end ( ) yourselves. as a prabtiepd 

ejiywptoeotnl sdence of expanding spiritual .enpklehi|Wf 
{^yso^ ^bt Boetbod of 'approaching sod pursding dm 
h^best pl^setive, mukti. Though (dmipg at the rmili^tfoh 
ol the sppreme end, it also provides for the lower ehdi, wd 
(yirtoe tw duty ), eA ( wealth ) and ( desires df ithe - 
flesh ),i.e.it says thi^ . worldly life is in no wa^lbikn^ikh^ 
with sj^tual lifet Only the spirit aiNhstdtml(^"ISF dkich 



irbedier^ in iihe higher or in tfce lower ’formic 
•hotM be approaebedy Is precisely that in wbicb a scientist 
has ^ invSstijpite ^he problems -of pbytfdily bblogHsal and 
pqrebologiGal scienoe without ptejudiee and with a settled 
resolve to experimeiit and see hirasdf. 

Our task is over* We are aware that our explanation 
is neither complete nor satisfactory) though we have tried 
our utmost to give to the readars the meaning of fhseni 
and.its teehnitpie, Realfy includitig six 

Angasthaias and six liingathelaS haver fiirUier 101 sub* 
divisions') 44 of the Angasthaias and 57 of Lingastbklas* 
These are various upward gradations or steps in the 
pilgrim^s march towards the goal. There are also 432 
functional variations of Ling&ngabheda. 216 of the Anga* 
sthala and 216 of the Lingasthala. These variations are 
due to the action- and reaction of the five gross elements 
and tiM sofSMt,. Thus, for instance, Linga is the force or 
energy of the Universal Conscionsness and the bodily 
mechanism is the vehicle for the expression of the activi* 
ties bf the' force confined in the body. The activities cl 
the force through the body are six corresponding to the 
five senafe-er^ns of knowledge and mind the internal 
otgini Th^ are ttocllingy tasting, seeing^ tonehingy hearing 
ai^leeUpg or knowing. These six are primary* BHlof 

lix. beeonpna rixfold in tbe following way. When 
a fiovw ii seeit there arises a desire to smril ity hear its- 
deacriptiony taste ity Conch it, to see its details and to know 
fully it M) This is consequent on seeing tbe object or 
theiet^rily dfllM These ire six secondary 

adlehiiia Tii' lilx ipriiiwry aeti^ by the 

six hetlvities become 36* The six fonusof 



obiiceUVe ptytAx^y iron aMMitiotii to IckiiHoii { iiotcd? 
btfinv,; ^ etc<; we ' pa|^w 604^ 60$ aiite ) go wkb eihry^ 
obe of tbe 86 ectifittes* Thtw tbeire ivHt be 216 ItnkUoDi^ 
varietione In e)h Tbete egeto bedome twofold wfto refeWfic* 
to Anga and Liuga, tnfrkmg tbe totel 492- Apert from tbe 
functiooal variations the 101 steps» as they 

are called, are more important. But it will be too much 
to treat them all beret as we have already passed tbe limits 
of an introduction. We have to requestt tbereforet readers 
to :be pleased with the explanation given so far of tbe pbilo* 
sopby end practice of the religion and its technique, 
however perfunctory it may be. We shall feel amply and 
adequately repaid, if readers have an idea of tbe philosophy 
and tbe practice of tbe religion and specially of that 

forms the very life and soul of tbe religion. 

XlII. The author of Ungadh^anachandrihA & his work. 

Liugadbftrana is the most prominent mark and feature 
of the.. Lingayat religion and denotes what it is, 'All 
ptulosoj^y and practice of tbe religion binge on it. Rightly 
therefore, the author of tbe book, Nandi keabwarst thinks 
fit to vindicate and establish the creed of wearing. Linga on 
the. body nuttaly on tbe authority of certain * Vedic texts 

very recently fete Mr. S. D. PavafOi B A*, tti. B., ' 
(deader, Hobfi") interpreted >tre following text ae^lng ' 
down the wearing of Linga on the body. He was tr well 
read Sanskrit Scholar. 

.. : : ■ ■ ; c. J . ... ; ; . : ■ -j 

: pr% iM(n!e 
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which in his opinion would silence carping spirits and 
fanltrfinders of the creed, it is not only the Vedic texts, 
he stfys and maintains, but the whole range of authoritative 
Sanskrit literature like nfuiinn, Puranas, and Smritis, 
supports and justifies the religious principle of wearing 
Linga on the body. At the outset of his work he states 
the objections to ibis principle and starts discussion. He 
begins with the discussion about the in the form 

of the search of ( Linga the Light ), as it is the 

very basis of He next proceeds to for 

The author interprets the Vedic texts as laying 
down Lingadb&rana with all pros and cons, with all possible 
objections raised, refutation stated and finally the conclusion 
arrived at. In this respect he is like all other commen* 
tators or wiwfiuis of the philosophic literature. It ia 
for scholars to see how far be is successful and how 
much he is justified in bis interpretation. In our opinion 
be has performed the task admirably well, however fanciful 
it may look. 

The author takes three texts from the 
one from the one from and two from the 

apkg. He explains them as enjoining the wearing of 
Linga ( ). His interpretation is, therefore, severely 

controversial and polemic. He shows bis skill in dialectics 
and dialectical treatment of the subject. He seems to 
be quite well versed in Vedic, Pnranik, and Smriti 
literature, in the literature of different religious sects, 
( Yushnava and others ) and in the six schools of Indian 
philosophy, like wnir and ifinttir ( <clifliit«[ ), specially in 
the last. In the course of bis interpretation be add^qces 
pumy ^ndpltf or maxims of logic established by 
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In Aoiiiport of Mb ugmmU. fl«qiiot«B;pe(DluBe) 5 r. ipwbinf 
from PuranaB and Agamast in support of the viewi^ii^ 
MMm by him at a partieulai ataga of tbs diacussiop nnd at 
the and of bis explanation of a particular text. In our 
notes have amplj) almost exbanstivelyi commented on 
the autbor’s statements and references; we need notf tbere^ 
fere, say anything more about the particulars of tbe 
autbpr'a treatment of the snbject. 

Our information about the author is next to nothing, 
ft ts only from the colophons of various manuscripts that 
some meagre information can be had. The colophon of 
the printed edition, printed and published, at Benares, 
gires no information about the author except that he was 
an authority on ftfheile, which he could establish in 
disputations and whieh he held to be the essence of the 
teaching of x<i^rasc.s, Paranast and history 

( ); he was the destructive elephant to the lotus 
df non-believers (in Lingadh&rana ); he was like a sun 
to the frost in the form of or Yaishnava system; 
he was a lion to tear oS the temples of the elephants 
in the form of dualist* schools of philosophy. Prcmi 
this it is clear that he was a bigoted Shaiva suM 
a Veerashaiva. One remarkable thing to ha noticed 
is that he never names the philosophy of Lingayats 
as But only as In this respect he 

seems to be a follower of dlas^em^, who himself is 
the follower of a noted oommentator of nnejns- The 
oplopbon of the mannsoript B contains more inforasa" 
tipn about the auito he wee p (lesoendanb of Mie 
family of one 1^ w^s n son of nne, ffl«tsii|n'sii 

nnd be w^te |be work ^.aQopnne:; of tbe,|oe9votioet 



)i8ftiu9& la him by bis braliher and by gvaee axteadsd 
io him by bit brother, aibfn* . We regret we have not 
been able to ooileot more jnformtriiion abont peraenel 
history the aatbor. 

As regards the date of the author it can be fixed 
approximately from internal evidence. He refers to 
various authors in his work, from some o! whom he 
quotes. 7he prominent authors he refers to are 
( author of fbalefbaiufti ), and 

was probably w vWeniwr, the author 
of the commentary on H^fidts^nsLetc t 

as there is no work found so far by 'ifkera*ri as suobf 
himself refers to in his work. The 

author of therefore, comes later than both 

and iwif%aKi«v. We therefore) put the author 
in the IHh century A> D. It is likely that be 
was a dirds wiii'ki, being a descendant of wnwrs of the 
Telgu country* 

One noteworthy thing is that he discusses the 
objection raised that the Vedic te^t mifsIbwMd 
has not been commented upon by ( vnsnfl ) 
the illustrious exegete of the Vedas, in the way the 
author does* We have noted all about this in our 
notes. But be does not say anything but keeps silent 
over the different interpretations of of the two 

Bigwedio texts. The author does not attempt at 
explaining' away the different interpretations* 

, . . The avthor*A work on the whole is a notable and 
sneoessful attempt at establishing the creed ot Liitgar 
dhftsaiiaioepite of any ertUoism that may bg . ipa^ 



hit explanation* Another noteworthy point Is 
that iadentioal interpretations of> all the Yedio texte 
teAen by the author are to be found in thgtnfhWTtih, 
which is a very authoritative work in' Sanskrit on the 
Veerasbaiva philosophy and practice, which 

101 stages or steps are sub'divisions of The 

author’s explanations of the Yedio texts are a dialectical 
elaboration of the very short explanations of these texts 
in in simple metres. All these have 

been noted in our notes. All later Sanskrit writers of 
religious books follow the lead given by 
But it may be said to the credit of Nandikeshwar that 
the polemic dissertations are remarkably successful* 
"We leave it to our readers to judge for themselves 
about these dissertations* The last section of the 
book is devoted to the vindication of the authoritative 
ness of Sbivagamas. This is similar to qigunraVs 
treatise ( wiuustiuioiuo written to etablish the authorita* 
tiveness of Yaishnavagamas* In this connection 
we refer readers to our essay on the Agamas in 
seetion Yll and to our notes on the last section of 
Ijingadh&ranaobandiikft. 


; (A) The commentary and the commentator oi 
Liugadh&ranacliadrik&. 

The work has been commented upon by Pandit 
uiraftirwi^r' of Benares. The commentary is 

named <* ensL* as signifying to throw brilliant 
moonli^t on the text so as to make it clear and 
easily intelligible to readers. He has done his 
work well. But it is- a eorry fact that the Pandit^ 



tboBgh a A^^iVi^does not know anything of the Lingayat 
or Yeerashaivalreligipn. His ^oommentary is naturally ; 
pro/use. a^ elaborate on the Vedio texts quoted by 
Nax^ikeshwar. But bis commentary is very brief aud 
does not tfhrow any light on the principles of the 
L||igayat religion* It may be none of his fault as the 
commentator was no Lingayat and had not studied} or 
rather, had no reason to study Lingayat religious books 
w.ell. In many places he explains wrongly. Fpr 
instance his commentary on “ ftrTO 

" ( text, page 4 ) is quite 
inaccurate; because he takes as atfliraiuirr, which 

is repudiated by Lingayatism on account of the 
afuin taught by it. The relevant portion of the com- 
mentary is:— 

t ag niautir 

met e etc* etc.* 

In jiome places he is very unsympathetic and adverse 
to thp author. The commentary on the ** 
duilmav^g} ” quoted by the author ( see page 70 of the 
text X will make this evident. It is:— 

•a<lq. I •reFaai%e[i?ia?i la uanw aei4 lilaKaef 

ag^ W’laisaiat awf^5iaat^uiTO%B»awiM 

^alaalfJif^iaata'^ attaawiaiw i 

, (I!he commentator was paid for the commentary 
and he did his duty accordingly as a back-writer. He 
ma^es no secret of this and he eays in one of Ms 
in VO calory verses^— r 

, ifcjba^n ’w.dlai as^aw :.;o 

wnft ailarai^n , 5; 



iMiteeMT ftiid' not beomne^he 

rdf^mili priii^fetr n^H bSlErc^lif'^il^^ 

of eompttratiire Bdlgion. «Otlb6r 

Amoflbs ftntf H host of otherffliavo iiim^rtttii^dd 
tbemselvea by ezplliining the works they'ri^t3ptm%it4||[ 
oti bsotttfse they loVed the Shastras aod loVeicl to ezplun 
ot^.i^ adtniratioa for or full faith in the principliss jctf 
the 0htu|1iras. Theira was sympathy and loVe . foV 
Ittitofng for its own sake and dOsired to convey jibe 
lemnihg through their oommentary. But in the case 
of Bandit flr^nn it was a different matter; viz. mc^etary 
gain. He was neither a Lingayat nor a student of 
I^hga^ rdigipus titerature. He, therefore, lacked 
the equipment reqjuired and expected of a oommen- 
tator, hmnely, synipathy and real insight into the 
rel^^ii; We do not and shouM not reasonably find 
fSittNr with his oommentary. We may simply point Obt 
th^the Bwami of Eashimath (Jangamwadi of Benares ), 
a pOniMfioal s^t of one of the five Lingayat 

wf^St eonld find no* competent Lingayat scholar to 
comment on the work. It shows a sad bankruptoy of 
Sanskrit scholars among the Lingayats. The Swamis 
themselves, the heads of such high sees and shnilar big 
influential matbsi should lack in requisite soholarsUp 
andjnsight into their own religion, for the proptujga- 
ti<m andpropi^ion of which they are intended, !e a 
tegrelfeble oommentaijr on the present state of affiahs 
and the present state of the Lingayat rdfijgidh^ it wad 
therefore, thought pimper not to print the commentary 
along with the teat. 
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baafty pvAilem of fleiletminhkg' 
tl^^atiia oirt^ Liogayat religion, wbather it is 
a Bfipdhiire^^eligion or a sub-religion of tbe Bindui 
religicKi, o^one of the Hindu religions* Lingayats are 
gloerally considered to be a sect among the Hindus or 
a snbseot of the.Shaivas* Shaivism itself is generally 
Cjl^tiBidered a Yedio religion or a sub-^religion of Hindu- 
ism^ which with ita grand name means either every 
thi^ or nothing as a religion. If it is so it is not 
to be espeoted that Lingayat religion should have any 
recognition as a separate religion. In tbe first place 
it' hasfall^ into such deep obscurity that it seems 
hither difficult that it should rise up from the obscurity it 
has fallen into and stand out in bold relief and shine in its 
glory that it may naturally claim to have on acoouni 
of its intrinsic worth and merit, which we at least 
bofdiy assert it has. In the second place even Lingayats 
themselves do not know what it isi much less oth^s. 
It is no wonder then that its WQrtb and merit are not 
known to others. Thirdly European scholars, who are 
mainly responsible for bringing into limelightthe Indian 
cultural heritage all over the world* have neither 
studied nor cared to study the religion and its literature 
as much as they ought to have done. They foiled some 
superficial idea about tbe religion from what they learnt 
about the religion from hearsay and superficial study 
of a bo(^ Of ^woi which cbnld give hO idea as to whit 
it really is. Bence the very damaging remarks passed 
about it , as we have already^ hoted before in connection 
with the explanation of'Linga* Lingayats are thekselV^ 
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fto blame lot; Dm ebititfily ivil^ wbie|’ reli^on 
lias sunk* Generally the Swamis jbenAetTeS) 17110 ate 
ioMBdoi lo bo defehfters oq 4 propagatees elbhefoitb, 
aM so only in name in the sense ^ thal they l^atee 
no insight into the inner meaning of the religion 
and its principles. They only repeat parrot-'likei t^ 
eight sswtTSv the l^nH's and the ps^rtioolarly tl^e 
stMiws, and are not in a position even in the least to 
explain the fundamentals of the religion* when they 
are asked anything about the religion. To add tqau 
tluB these is suoh a sharp division and diSerendt of 
opiaicin and of religions praotiees among the Lingayats 
thnnsebes of different parts of India that they are 
ahno^ divided into different oamps on aeoonnt of 
different oustoms, manners} views about themselyee 
and their religion* for instance the Lingayats of 
Mahmrantra or Marathi country perform wi ceremony 
^ honour of the dead and are somewhat Bramha- 
nised ini religious life and eustjoms and have 
tM owio prejudices. The Lingayats of Mysore State 
iodTelgn distriots are somewhat like Aradhyas or 
Aiadhyabndimios that onee held the field of religion 
alhw ikif half-heartedly embraoed tho new religion. 
They by tiMiiselvee form The elass of Aradhyas 
exist in Korthen Oircarst ceded Distriots* and else’ 
wheiei hsdMsearted £4ngi*3rahmin8t beoaose they 
owiiUne in themeeWes^ the sacramental rites oi tbe 
xfuiHhu and faiths and thus please neither ths 
niwmhws noi thb* % The Aradbya. VeonixhaMraSt 

• Yeei:ashaiviein»n pbiwe of AgamantOi 8* D* 

yob XI, 8rd article* 



bviaS'fttt dMtf iffiportid into th« Mligtoii 

BOiufli peooKar 4 )cl:emonieit,like Bfasmhiui{oo8r«tno* 
nieik wyoh they called imi and follow them ie « 
epeoial lonn And piooeduret called !N6body 

kDOit*! since when they .came to be imported into 
the religion. Bat there they are now. They take 
pride in being called Lingi-Bramhins. It seems they 
are carried away by the glamour of the word ** mew " 
and hence their attempts at making their cnstome 
similar to those of Brahmins. Lingayate of those parts 
perform all ceremonies with Vedio hymns chanted in 
accompaniment. But as a matter of fact them is nO 
religions sacrament among the Lingayate except the 
^ ceremony, which is intended to be performed to 
give a real spiritnal insight to the novice wishing to be 
introduced to the practice of the religion. The Linga* 
yats of Bombay Eamatak are different from those Of 
of Maharastra or Mysore. They have their peculiar 
customs but do not follow any Brahmanio customs* 
The Lingayats of Hyderabad State and S. M. States are 
no better. Everywhere there are to be seen so many 
different caste-like divisions among Lingayt^s of all 
parts. This is an excrescence that has grown on the 
real religion and is eating into the heart of the religious 
community, which on that account is stagnant. This 
is the most painful thing, indeed, that deffes, defiles and 
traduces the real spirit of the religion. In short there 
is little onanimity in religious rites and customs or 
real/ religious life among / the lingayats, except that 
everywhme they invariably wear I4nga on their bodies 
and worship OB occAeioin Swamie or AyyanavartiS^ which 
have mllde a class of their own and call themselves 



(7al^&ttew» ithpagh are no b^tpr thAn birthom^ 

preten(iiousfgnoramuset>, bnt like Brahmine of the Hindn 
fold Bimpljp^ prey apon the masses ignorant and^stagnant. 
idlasl What a lamentable state of affairs, vrhat 
griPvoas .parody of the religion, what a tragic condition 
into which the community has fallen t 

To determine the status of the Lingayat religion among 
the Hindus, whose descendants the Lingayats are, it is nece' 
ssary for us to know what the, Hindu religion is, w^cb the 
Hindus as a body social, poUtic^I and religious are expected 
to profess and to have. 6ut.it is next to impossible to say 
what Hindu religion or Hinduism is, if it is to be a common 
denominator or the highest common factor of all the Hindus 
of the Hindu communities of India. Generally Hindu religion 
is taken to he t^e religion as taught hy the Vedas. 
But what is the religion that is taught by the Vedas? 
This is the most puzzling question; and the answer to 
the question is bound to be equally puzzling and controver- 
sial. The Ve^as do not teach any one religion but a variety 
of religions; they do not teach some common religious 
philosophy but a variety of philosophy by different schools 
of philosophical thought; they do not lay down any 
common religious prSctiee and customs but a mulliplicity 
of tules of religion and customs. It is this variety that 
has been an object of pride for tbe Hindus, who say with a 
sense of .elation that Hinduism is a form of eeclectic 
religion having overy thing in It; At the nmst it may beaaid 
theit the -Vedae, especially the Upanisbads, tan a literature 
of profound learning and thonghts being the reenlt of 
inner^apirituel experiencea of great >aneienit sages; regarding 
the cosmic principle^ tbe eosmieihvtdulaoo^ involution and 
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Itif , tbe working of the Univeree and the individual aoula 
and advice given to the individual aoula to follow a apiritnal 
life to be free from the trammels of the worldly life. But 
they do not teach any common principles of religion and 
spiritual life with the consequence that different schools of 
philosophy arose out of the teachings of the Upnishads. 
The four main Vedas (Rigweda ete-) and the Brahmanaa 
mainly elaborate the performance and procedure of sacri- 
fices, though some portions of Bigweda, though few 
and far between, contain verses full of deep philosophi- 
cal thoughts. It is the Aranyakas of the forest dwelling 
sages and the Upanishadas that contain most vivifying 
and everlasting thoughts of spiritual experiences and 
spiritual life. But they do not give any one consistent 
form of religion for all to follow. They are merely rich 
in philosophical speculations and experiences too 
abstruse to be understood. 

Hindu religion is said to be the religion of Varn&- 
shramadharma, which having its origin in the inten- 
tional exclusion of a particular section of the body 
political and social is based on the principle of innate 
inequality of human beings, <& therefore, lays stress on the 
inherent incapability of some of the constituent human 
Ijieingsof the body political and social to have equal right 
and share in social and religious practices- Tlie .yern&* 
shramadbarma may be fundamentally reduced to three 
main Obaracteristios of social and religious life. (1) 
Tbe four castes or. colours ( (2> Tbe four etagee 
( ) (9) and the duties assigned to the four castes 

wd stages. The third characteristic is further elaborated 
into (1) different worldly duties assigned to bedis- 



olMrgied by fehe font oastes ( ) (2) and tlxtintl 
religiouB nwm or saoramontal rites like 
ansaft, m<i«ii««eto. These are called wtnraid). These 
sixteen saoramental rites are the special privileges of 
the first three classes. The Sbudras, whose doty * is 
only to serve obediently the first three castes like slaves 
are altogether excluded from the sixteen rites* The 
exclusion of a particular section of the community from 
these religious rites and the consequent exclusion from 
intellectual and spiritual life* is guite an inequitous and 
therefore obviously opprobrious thing in the world. 
It seems that at first members of the commu- 
nity were classed as different castes in accordance 
with their mental and intellectual calibre and 
physical^ fitness for particular worldly duties. Then 
there was some meaning in the Varn&tbrtiinadbaima. 
But gradually it came to be baaed on birth alone. This 
made the yarn&«hramadbarma the moat unjuat aocial 
inatitution. Being excluded from the sixteen sacramental 
rites the Shudraa came to be reduced to the status of serfs 
to serve the higher three castes. Another most notable 
thing is that women also even of the first three castes are 
considered equal to Sbudras in status, and thereforci 
excluded from the privilege of the rites. They are assigned 
the duties of domestic affairs and of serving their husbands 
to attain Mukti. They are thus considered to be merely 
an object of pleasure and aa the means of raee>propagat!on 
only. This alio is an equally inequitous thing. ' It Is not 
possible to understand the meaning of the exclusion of alt 
women from the It is also not poesible ( for US 

at least ) to understand the meaning of ‘ which 
apparently means the causing of thsMrtb of n^ecbllditnt 



l|4h» WMe ifite«d«4 to haiM iitolo ehUdres only nod 
if tbey lufe efficaMaoat it would antoont to any tbat tbore 
would ba only n^lea and no (einaiii$> CjnaeqiieBtly there 
would be oo ftropagadoQ of the race. The Varnidiratna* 
dhanaay based OQ lurth, as it has long since come to be» 
has been an ineqaHous institution in spite of its champions 
and defendero* The Lingayat religion has done away 
with it and ushered in a new era of ^io^religious life. 
The abolition of the Varod^ihramadharma from the new 
Bocio-religioua ayatem is to be found in all Lingayat 
religious books. The status of Lingayats as a high class 
community of WRIfwi udts (those above the Varndsbrama* 
dharma ) is specially discussed in and 

efttawdSWiltaT. In the latter in its last chapter the matter 
is fully discussed and the superior status, superior to 
the ow'twwwd, of as a socio-religious system is 

established. We may quote the relevant portion of the 
discussion from the portion that the Linga* 

yat religion is above the Varndsbramadbarma by excluding 
it from its aocio-religious system and by teaching and 
inculcating a different system altogether. It is:— ^ 

mswHif tiwrik tiwKvall Wiwtatti 

9siwi3tt4iihffssii%i4 1 tiww utiiMR* 

VftPt mdiwfiliwnc t wvmaf ig<T<wi 

wwiw mvpiwdeisg 



ills 

«w? n»»wniw*r=fn^ioim, fg»»«w* 

«<iwfwi^w»^«5rniilii(^^5re?i, »rgai«rRW«3r- 

HRWftiwfwiinw «rwwi»i*»^?ri<?*rt hisjiotrI ii «» <rr?i*r- 

|^?iii|ir, win|j|;rjiw«!^<^iTis€t«K*h9r^!?wi«Rtfl»n^mil «r «[ijt»w 
!^^tBa^w^w^»«4l?»srai»4)i3fl«Rrus!r««ira[qwu*wi>wJl- 
IWrvpwf?i^a«P30|5»tiff5if 5iK*w1<n?q»!mi»i; ii sr b^%, 

3wr«r«r«ri'RriqjnB»iw || “ vasn «iqtt «4«ii 

f|3t: I ■ «gwiui!rw?*iMi1t8«i... 

Id short the V^arn&sbraniadbarma based on birth is 
iiiequitouB in so far as it excludes from it a large portion 
of the community from real religious life; it makes a 
difference between men and women in religious life; it 
makes the sacramental rites a close preserve of a particular 
section of the community. It, in brief, shows that the 
community is merely a socio-political body. Thus 
Hinduism, if it is Varn^bramadbarma. can in no way 
include Lingayatism in it as a sub-religion. The Lingayata 
are Hindus in the sense that they are descendants of 
the Hindus and that they are no people coming from out- 
side India like Parsees, They are Hindus as a race but 
not as a religion. They are a different religious entity, 
a distinct religious fold. In this particular res^t they 
ate like Jains, who are a different religions fold but are 
Hindus in the sense that they are descendants of the Hindu 
people, from amongst whom they violently broke aisiy 
by discarding the Hindu religion and forming a diflIireDt 
religion of their own. But Jains differ from LingayatS in 



(m^retpect & are therefore iafe in' tbeir’clainia ais a diffetetti* 
retigious eoihmunitj j in respect of dtsownihg theiraUegtinea- 
to the Vedas imd disavowing, thedr fintb in tbeOi-' hi ''tbia> 
respect Lingayats differ from Jains, as they seem to respect' 
tbe VedaS though they do not own the Vedas as the bast* 
of their religion. They profess and own the* Agamas bhing- 
the bases and parents of their religion, However their respect • 
for the Vedas has made confusion worse confounded ’and 
the position and status of the community very anomalous.-' 

' In section VII we have established that tb^/Agamiu 
contain .the culture of Dravidians, In a. short time of the, 
rise of the AgSmas they became so popular that the^ | 
shortly came to be regarded as equal to the Vedas and called 
But in order to' avoid the cleavage between th^, 
followers of the Vedas etc.) and those of the Agamas 
there seems to have been a mutual understanding with the 
consequence that the two sections gradually came to be. 
reconciled and rupture avoided. The Agamists begari.tO| 
respect the Vedas and adopted the Varu^hramadhar^a, 
partially though. The Aryans or, the followers of the VedaS) 
recognized the Agamas as religious ’scriptures and adopted^ 
the Agamic form of worshipping the deities in itnages.; 
The Vedic religion was the worship of natural forces and 
powers by performing But. by the adoption of 

image-wotahip the performance of iiflis came to be gitidu* 
ally , negl^ted except on occasions and the worship of the 
imtgiea of the deities became not only prominent but all in ‘ 
aiylof itba Hiodua d* their religion and the religious praotiee/ 
The remerka of late Mi*.' I** Iyengar are pertineat' 

in Jdiia connection, * *! The religion as practised to*day by ' 

* History of the Tamils) page 103. 
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Ibe BUtdus M almost entirely based on the Agamas and 
haalittl la or nothing to do with the Vedas. The Yai^ 
cull began to decay after the War of the Mafaabbarsta and 
has to>day almost died oat. The greater part of Sraata 
Earma baa entirely gone; only a few elementary rites* such 
as Agni>adb&na, a much simplified Vajapeya, Garuda* 
cbayana* and Somaj4ja are sporadically performed by 
a bandful of people. The 8m&rta Karma is also fast dying 
out, so that judged by the rule that the family of 
a Brahmin, whose members have neglected to tend the 
holy fire for three generations, loses its Brabmanic status, 
few can be regarded as true Brahmin ones. Yet India is 
intensely religions; but the intensity of the religion is 
confined to the cult of the Agamas and not to those of the 
Vedas”* Hence image^worship is the religion of the 
Hindus* if religion can be so defined. But herein also 
Lingayats are not Hindus in religion because they are 
no image-worshippers. Only in one respect they are 
Hindus iu religion* namely, in respect of worshipping one 
of the ( now ) Hindu Gods, But mere worship of 
a God is no religion, if it should have philosophy and 
practice forming its differen|4a. And because Lingayat 
religion has its own philosophy and practice distinct to itself 
it cannot be a Bub*religion of Hinduism* 

Shortly after the religion came to be founded, the 
community became independent of other Hindus and very 
prominent. Questions seem to have been certainly 
raised regarding their status among the Hindus and their 
religion (Hinduism) whatever it was, on account of the new 
community altogetber severing its connection with tbeBrah* 
manic pnest-bood. The follower of the new reli^pon had 



lo answer the questione and assert themselves* They tried* 
their best to maintain their position as being eiihasfi«t(hq.s> 
Asides they claimed to be ( waifct initon ) Api&kritabbam- 
banas for the simple reason that they bad no deaf idea of 
their status as an independent religious community. More- 
over it seems that they must have thought it honourable 
not only to be Brahmins but Super-Brahmins, which term 
they christened with the name of srmvasnfprr:. The question 
of smifeninqtv has been discussed in some Sanskrit 
treatises of the religion and established, dis« 

cusses this in the same chap, and says on pages 452) 449. 

miw sifhfi^e: sii«m: i amt wraar 

siihnRmr siiWitoi: 

miw snemwiiiP)- 

siRteWi«t«ft ai^i i 

n avrf h 

wfhaiilsiill saWh i 

4ww0 ii 

fbir (|i$r siiwa: i 

a^ifinniaiais: itsf^ wnamiil aH n 

tiqetiL siaifal^n^a^wiaihqiqhaiaifa^eimdaiei tiqabtusiiti i 

traiw fdvirtfftwimA— 

Afli: aiVQiiilh aisai: I 

ftor^lf^w: sgi: aifoi |ti> am: R 
aWisHii^aaW caaw ft ftar ant i 
q«r ftfter mna? «ftnr qtr.i 
fti9msH4ftft 9 ftm«iafttftait( I 
ftw ^l w rO a iai a4: 9mai: fvi: i 
qft aifttraifaftaift qAlm r 



Ik,; I b«a(i ezpkaationof is as fioUoira:^ 

?< •pfesi.Virasaivtts triso say that, according to the 
Sthfl^iatinga 70rm'~'of ^ which they call 

pr^ritl^^naaa c'ta attain Mnkti only after three tnrth^,' 
which Mnkti I take to signify krama*Muktit by meane 
olithe Oharya, Eriya and Yoga, the last straightway 
liuiding him in Jnanam or Siva>sayujya> Bat the 
Jangama-Iihga form of worship, which is aprikrit* is 
said to secure Makti for man within the present -birth 
alone, and no farther need to wander along the weari* 
some race-conrso of metempsychosis* 

;>:(Fhe riddle-loving Hindu mind has the inveterate 
habit of clothing serious truth under puzzling allegoriSSy 
and what is, at first sight, apparently repellant, secta- 
rian viand intolerantly dogmatic, proves on close, 
thoughtful and sympathetic examination, to contain 
sterling truths. The ' true meaning, therefore, of the 
Yirasaiva tradition is that the Adi saivas who were 
the descendants of the Bishis like Easyapa and others, 
slid away hrom the. true aim of the temple-worship or 
objective worship, which is Atma-puranam, Atma-dar- 
sanam and Siva-darsanam, whilst in the fiesh. entered 
oh the. hever-Soding path of pravritti, by worshipping 
Prakflti' and Her modifications and evolutions, and 
thereby became Pr&kritic or worldly." 

All this confusion regarding the status could have 
been avoided if it was maintained in so many words 
that they were an independent religious fold without 
explaining it as * or The 

* S« H- Yol..^I,. 2nd. article named,. Yeerasbaivism, 
a phase of Agamanta* 
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0 xplanatipn' ju^ntaina i^e independeot atabna indireotly 
l^atmofc ezpiiessly* The confusion became' mnoh trorae 
U^er, when support of thelbasic principles of the religion 
Iras so'iight from the Yedic, especially the Upanishadio 
Uterafiure^ was one such book.; But if the 

oreedji the tenets , and principles of. the religion are 
closely studied it will be clear that the Lingayat religion 
fundape^tally differs from the Hindu . religictt which 
eludes definition. The position of Jains and Sikhs ie 
sale as ^ both have thrown off their allegiance tp the 
Vedas. 41] dslps are descendants of Hindus.. Sp;al80 
many, Sikhs are Hindus. . But they have maintained 
their positipn^ olearly by asserting the distinctness, of 
creed) tenets and principles. Any way we tread pn a sure, 
and safe ground if we boldly maintain that Lingayatism. 
is. an. independent religious entity, inspite, of the 
qonfusiop and dubiousness caused to it by the trend of 
discussion iioted above regarding the status of Linga- 
yats an4- their religion . itself maintains: 

in the fpllowing words the independent status of the 
religion. It says*— on pa?e 442. 

When reduced to a tabular form it will be as follows:-^ 


Hindus. 


^ • Ntfn-Wic ■ 

( non.(Ve<iio and non-Againic ) 


Oli&rv&kas 'Baiiddhas Jains 


(^Bxtinet } 


, ' VediO'Agamio 

.'FV’ \ ■ ■ r ■ 

Varnashramic -non-Yarnasbrainio 


I • . .r ' ' 

. ^ ^ Lhigayats 

Sbaivas Vaiabnavas Aryasamajiati eto.;. 
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. We maiyBtate here that the present Arya-samaja 
founded hy Swami Dayananda, only in the last oentnry» 
is nothing but the revival of Vamishramadharma 
based on the principle of or personal itelleotnal 
capacity of its followers and the abolition of the image 
worship* They maintain that the present Hindu commu- 
nity is no real Hindu community and there is no real 
Varndehrama in it* They further hold that the 
Vedas never lay doan image worship* Hence they 
are up in arms against it and abolish it. They are 
purely the followers of the Vedas and the Vedic 
religion, whatever it may be* They say they are 
revivalists of the real Vedic religion and claim 
to be an independent community and are classed 
as such. If this be so the Lingayats have better 
and more substantial claims to be an independent 
religious entity. We avow that we have no quarrel 
with the Vedas or their religion* We do not in the 
least mean to be entertaining any separatist tendency. 
We discuss this question purely on principles as 
a matter of academic interest from the academic point 
of view. And we leave it to the readers to judge for 
themselves and see how far our conclusion is right* 

XV Lingayat religious literature and soriptures* 

The confusion, as described in the last ohap*» 
naturally leads to the question why it should he so. 
Readers may ask if there was no literature at the basis 
of the new religion that could avoid such confusion and 
be a guiding light of the rdigion* Our answer is as 
follows* 



It is already established that prophet Basava, the 
priihe minister of Bijjala, founded theLhqpqmfrireligion 
by giving a different shape to the then existing form 
of Shaiva religion mixed with Varn&shramadharma. He 

gave a different turn and form to Shaivism by separating 
from it the Varnfishramadharma and sifting out of it 
all crudities. He borrowed from the Agamas the 
36 fundamental principles ( uvsts ); he adopted tiie five 
materials of Sbiva-worship ( svv, dlfi which he 
(Ailed and 4sr ) and wove them together in 

a ritualistic chain of ibsiet; he adopted iinfibr, that was 
till then put on the body by some for reasons stated in 
chap. XL and gave it a definite meaning and made it 
the central and vital point of the religion; he made 
Jangamas the peripatetic gurus to guide the followers of 
the religion for explaining and removing the difficulties 
at any stage of the practice of Shivayogat he found the 
necessity of gurus as instructors of the devotees in 
matters spiritual. All these eight formed the of 
the religion. He made religion a personal affair, of course 
under the constant guidance of Clums and occasional 
instructions of Jangamas* He destroyed the artificial 
barriers pot i^ainst women from the privileges of 
religions life. In the same way he did away with the 
inhuman exdnsion of a section of the people branded 
aaShodras from theprivil^es of religious life. He, 
thereby tnm^ Shaivism into liingayatism by these 

far*rsadd[ilg and astounding changes that worked like, 
a miraele and changed the socio-religions life of the 
Hinto cd his times* He framed the te(>hniqne 
of (m scientific basis. For this stupendous work 



tl]^i|^d<dj|jleK^ ettei^d lill ' facifitles' td ih« hatid of' 
failrn»in(l j faltomers to practise the principles and prote 
esi^ilinmtall}^ the practicability and efficacy of Shivaybga>' 
He; w^s specially helped in his stifpendqns 'undertaking of 
the new r/eligious movement by bis nephew, Ohannabasava, 
the* gemus that formed the brain of and by 

AUamptfibbav the matchleHS Yogih that demonstrated to 
the world not only the practicability and efficacy of ^iVa«: 
yoga but its unfailing power of raising the practitioner to 
the beightfl of Yogic attainments* All this was done iu: 
a short period of about nine years like the work of Christ. 
*11)0 UCrVt movement spread like wild fire and attracted) 
stream.spf followers; and 4n a short time, the new eommu* 
nity became very populous by conversion and admission 
into the; new fold. of all new comers. In order to populu^. 
riiK.tbe new movement Basava followed the wise example 
of the prophet, Bbuddba, of preaching apd conveying to 
the people the principles of the new movement in the 
language of the people, Kanarese, which thus became tbe 
beat means aiid medium, o| carrying couviction to them. The . 
result was the V^aebanas of the members of who, 

every day aent to the . people messages by means of 
VaebaoBS or sayings. The Vaebanas are like .Upanisbads 
in their poetic fervour . and profundity of. meaning, fresh . 
ftom the oven of Spiritualized . Hearts. They am shorjt 
se(itenees>‘ telling, thrilling and ,Boul*Btirring , and , 
udfiaittng* in thtlir e^^ect. IV is i/oluminous "literature how 
c^Oiiain^ j^dhaHy to fight and immensely appreeiaited. ^ 

; The Yaohaoa Uteratnrh df the baind of 
(:hha*&«ae ) . tiiat' fiohked eousd the hanaer of the tieiw 



moi^eiQQQt'jaQfinrlcid [Bjofl^yd. wft$‘foU(med)•(lit^dnd 
liU9 result ^os the growth of sim^ VaphaDLa litieratoro 
otpostrBasayd period* Latw writers ^ tho nevr 
oomiQUQity wrote works after worin is Kanarese;aiid 
period that, followed Basava goes by the name of 
Lingayat literary period of the history of Kanereee, 
literatnrei like its predecessor the Jain period that 
was pre-Basava period. Thus the Vachanashastra of 
Basava and the Saints or Sharanas is the basic scripture 
of the new religion. 

It may be asked whether the Agamas are or are 
not the scriptures of the new religion. The answer is 
they are) specially because it is a form of Shaivism) 
though a distinct form being shorn of all crudities, and 
because all basic elements of the religion (like the 
UTvrs etc* noted already ) are all taken from the Agamas. 
The twenty eight Shivagamas are as much an authority 
to Lingayatism as to Shaivism* But there are special 
portions of the Agamas that treat of the new religion) 
itsoreed, principles, and practice and are called tnmm 
or the latter portions of the Agama8t l^<6tQ%mqft> clearly 
remarks ( in vol. 1— ‘page 67 ) in this connection as^ 

uih tufvnd I 

Thus it will be seen from this statement that each 
of the Bivfne Agamas has to be divided into two parts; , 
(l>The dUf Testament or C2 ,) The New 

Testament or The former-is devoted to the 

school of Shaivas, oalled Shuddba Shalvas, the latter 
to Lingayats^ or VeerMhaivas. Dr. Bamanan Shastri 
disousses this and states the clinched troth in words^ ' 



' * yoti will 806,hom this ttaleibebfe of Bmaka^ 

Sivayoc^jr ibMf eaeh Divyagama has to be divided ixito, 
ail Old testament ( pQrva>v!8e8ha>vibbaga ) and a new 
Teetament (attara*vi8e8ha*vibhaga)f the formw being 
devoted to the Si]ddha<eaivam and the latter to the 
Viraeaivam* This amounts to the same thing as 
saying that the Virasaiva mysticism builds on that of 
the Snddha^aivam) and perfects it» by adorning it 
with a cupola of its owoy gemmed with all the irides" 
cent brilliants, which the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas 
is capable of yielding to the troe searcher after God. 
The entire body' of the Agamic Canon comprising the 
twenty*eight Divyagamas, is* according to another 
classification, divided as a whole into a Purva-vibhaga 
and an Uttara-vibhaga, a Saivio section and a Bandrio 
seotiom or an Old Testament and a New Testament. 
This division is charaoteristio and significant in that 
the dominant note of the Old Testament is Pratya- 
bhi)n& mysticism, while that of the New Testament is 
VirasMvism* But none erf the twenty-eight Divya- 
gamas can, as an organic whole, be said to exclusively 
advocate any single phase of Saivio mystioiBm,thott^all 
of them are solely and ^ofoundly inspired by the Sivadva- 
itasidhanta philosophy, Faramartha-v&da,or the teaching 
about subjective illumination, known as the Agamanta*” 

Wb have alrei^y proved that visnlm 6r ^<vi9« 
owes its composition to eifliVr ( see chap* XI )• uirtV 
has composed, or rather, recorded the tlisottssidn of 
Shiva, and Farvatk mealed . to him, as did the Yedio 
sages of old* He says in . 

* Veeiasbaivism, a phase Of Agamahtai S. D* 

Yob XI, 2ad attielo' 



wnsff: tt 1 H 

wi^(l«ni3)n^ iVF^ I 

WiiVn^yntl^saf ^9«irft^«i4 qfi( N M H 
So far we have been able to say so only regarding 
widWy of whioh and are two seotions- 

After the religion oame to be founded the Lingayats 
became quite independent of Hindus and Hinduism 
on account of their severing all connection with the 
Brahmanic priesthood. Questions seem to have been 
put by old religionists, specially the Brahmanic Shaivae, 
regarding their status. The followers of the new religion 
had to answer the questions and assert themselvee. 

is a prominent instance of such a controversy. 
Treatises began to be written in Sanskrit in explanation 
of their religion and its fundamental principles; and 
is the first religious treatise in Sanskrit, in 
order that the querulous critics might understand 
the religion. In their enthusiasm the writers lost 
sight of the basic original literature (the Vacbanas) and 
began to seek support not only from the Agamas but 
Vedic literature as well, specially the Upanisbads. 
There is some justification for their doing so; for in 
their Sanskrit works the support of Eanarese Vaobanas 
quoted would be ill fitted* is one snob, 

though late. of is all full of 

quotations from Vedas, Upanisbads and Furanas besides 
those of Agamas- The book is an attempt at establish- 
ing ooseordanoe of the Vedic and Agamic, literature in 
regard to Lingayat tenets. Writers of Sanskrit treatises, 
later than liieiiWIf, the author of lostsight of 

Vaobanit Sbastra as the basis of the relfg^ anl 



as tho Wio religidiis soriptares. This was so because 
fchey ooaM aofe quote from the Taohana literature in 
their Sanskrit works. They had also to have recourse 
to write in Sanskrit because they were surrounded by 
the Yedist Brahmanio Shalvas that adopted and 
followed Yarn^shradharma and put queries in Sanskrit. 
The enthusiastic followers of the new rdigion had to 
•sseet their opponents on their own ground. They had 
to prove tbeir view-point by quoting from Sanskrit , 
literature and to explain the authorities quoted suitably 
to their own tenets- All this resulted in the confusion 
described just before; and Yachana literature came to 
be kept in the background. 

Our attempt is only a beginning in the direction 
of studying the new religion as well as its literature 
both Sanskrit and Eanerese from the historical point 
of view. It is no use taking for granted all things as 
they are. How are we to believe that Basavapurana is 
written by Yy&sa ? So also how are we to take for 
granted that forms part of written by 

Yyftsa? Mah&bhftrata and eighteen Puranas are 
ascribed to the authorship of Yyftsa. But scholars have 
pi'Oved Mahftbbftrata was originally a much smaller work. 
Later on so many things came tobe added by interpola* 
tibhs time after timei so that ultimately it has beooine 
such 'a voluminous literature of the form of a cyclopaedia. 
Though it is « mine of information still the fact remains 
that it bad additions from time to time till it attained the 
preamit form. - Scholars have come to the ooucluuon that 
thne wSre three . redaetions . of Hahftbhftratai Similar is 


the case, of r Puranas, which like Maldddi^ta gave so much 
for later writers of different 'parts ol India and of 
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different aebools and aeeta . to insert their , nxwn B|orieB AOd 
statements in the Puranas. We have already iremarked 
about this in chap. V on page 96 ff. The result has been 
that there is no unanimity in the manuscripts of Puranas 
and other works of different parts of India regarding their 
contents. That this is so is admitted by all* There is no 
explanation, except that given above, about such a variety 
and divergence of contents of different works ascribed to 
. the authorship of Vy6sa. Lingayat authors also followed 
suit and wrote Basavapurana and Prabhulingalila in the 
name of Vy&sa. How are we to believe all this unless we 
assume that Vj&sa lived from very ancient times to the 
very recent times for writing all the contents now found 
in all these works ? It is for this purpose, we think, that 
VydiSR is considered to be a still living somewhere 

incognito. At the beginning of the second canto of 
Prabhulingalila it is said — 

i qwigwi: i 

Similar statements are found at the beginning of all 
succeeding cantoes. This shows clearly that the author was 
some But in order to impart sanctity and 

authoritativeness to his work he makes an ill*diBguised 
attempt of ascribing his work to Vj&sa as a part of wAlwr« 
tgriq. Similarly in the last ( forty third ) canto of Basava- 
purana a funny story is related that Vjftsa. the author of 
nirwitti and eighteen Puranas, went to Shiea in Kailas and 
asked as to why his work Basava^purana was so popular 
and read in preference to his other works. Shiva then got 
weighed in the presence of Vj&sa all bis works wM& 
Basav-purana in order to put down his pride of lHii.(^be^| 



ParatiM; Bfenv^^tirina wet found to be wei|{hlier Chan 
all other ..Puranaa pot together. The following veraee 
will show thia. ^ 

9«iqi>r ftndtieiti^i 

gneriiw ftaprfi ftniwi: i 
n^el f t ft e qpe w in w i^ n 

gfiwhoNiM I 

f|i «era: ddtw n(h4l n 

Sri^>5 wnrtlit I 

We have to take all this in the spirit that it was the 
enthusiasm of the admirers of Basava that caused such 
statements. We shall be simply glad and amply repaid if 
scholars hereafter will devote their labours in the direction 
of studying LingayatUm and its literature historically 
and arrive at truth} which should be the aim and end of 
their work. Let Lingayat religion assert itself and shine 
by its ■ brilliant - instrinsic worth, its basks weighty and 
superior principles and creed, and not merely because it has 
its origin in^. the Vedas, Upanishads or Agamas. We, 
therefore, appeal to readers, at least to such as are Linga- 
yats, to work in the field of research for the truths of this 
religion and lor gathering rich harvests of real truths and 
.principles and. for effecting real reformation in the present 
sad state of the religiont m that the; religion and the 
community should fisel rs'anlmatioo and attain rejuvination. 
We oone|aiil|e our work with hearty prayers to 6od,,tbe 
.Universal Con8c|p||SDess, nameless but named Shiva the 
Auapirioaa,and Bia.conaort Shakti, Vimarsha,. also nameless 
pt named Amiuka* f he Great Mother. 



<1^ ?%55i(^ rW: ^ II \ II 

*n*i% ^^<i«i1'^ ^[Ti^ "iRpnp^ I 

5Sri^* II ^ h 

RspsfRI^ 5T*TT(i|r Rtot 5^fl[ II ^ M 

Ri^*^ 5nifhf^^?T: II V II 
^*i^ ^ ^ ^ifsr *fTO^ I 

II 'A H 


cl ^5^|: :— t^iP^R:ot i|R<h4iHm?flTffH 

sRR^c^ I f| ^^^FcIWrqfcWWc^ I 

!r%,^ iR?n»T: i ^ wt i 


./ v4 t ^ Awm^, Vli; 



^EnsOT^rsHT- 

^T(^^RKI^«T I w ^fi^- 

^iP?Kor*nw^ M ii 

ff^ f(r^vfj%: I ^mA: I i 

HRcR^fT?5^^>r I “ w: ’T^*fif I 

^TTtwrsr: i 5n«rrf% I 3n*nn: 


\ m : — 

*T*t 4 f%^J 

?rf^1i|r«(i^f^^ I 

m’. ^ ^ in^: 

'Ki ^ ii \ ii 

*r|*f^: ” ^RTRJ|?nSS5lT 

I ^HW FTT ^ n 

t A ^ B W, ^ B otnita sfsr, v A read^l'or, 

H B ^ A *9, » B 3rqre*Tt, 




(r) 

in^i 


•15 

sr %5r i 


f^lt iWTJrnTfJt il \ It 




sftefW Wl^ II \ It 


l^%45qVTl^41[n^ I 


11^ ” 



5Wi5f: i ^ 

4»8«ni*Ftar ^ aw 

“ ait^q*Tfl»T^ ^ ^ h^ t ^S- 


\ A adds ^ vcnif^tf, ^ A Omits l9m(V.M............*l*^ 

^ B wii?*M»..«M')VPV^ omitted V A reads ^w444iH B omits w 
4 A reads for e4w. 



(^v)) 

tffr ^ ^ 

’1^ ^ 

“ smFT«T q^if^rfr ” Irqr^llinqFI 

“T^r^RTJtfTfffWf^” ff^ ^JiT5<t2psT?^f^JT “ 

” fcTiqt(^<Tn%;^?^^-iT ' ^ri^fcRRi^1^c?nit- 

^^k^fSfPTtUT^ fft«Tf^l ST ^ 

“ ^?rscT(^fTTiT#rf5^fff«fi: ” ff^(Ts[If7«I^>itsT 

w5fffrir^??ffirc>iTFf^: st T^rif^f^ i 

iTfiWl^cT “ Tri^r^Tt ^If^r^tlJFIFTTSlT ^Tl^- 

mTniftc2R5nTH«riRF«rT(§^ppT^ 5nTPT'>tTr«T^'T?^T'4sn^9 1 

?i?f(S5^Fn?*n TT fR:: srmf^-T^ i- ■ 

^siT n i ii 

fl% ^w;T5Tr<>R^^sr 
sTw^f^ I : — 

55^ I 

in(%: 11 Mr 

f^rT ^Ttrf^cJ#, 

? B f^I, ^ B Rfirtwj ^ A itmW,4R?w, v A omfto 
hB 



(^) 

^ f^f^5«T«T t*^: II 

ff^ ^+iPd^w^ 

^ ^^lqT<iiirt^^<q^<iwn^4RTPn 


m 


^^I3WIT5=!IT «4^<mw4lMiw?«ii^fS[i^ 

?T^rq^ Icifn-CT^ Mfri«nWI^I^5n?fT^5n<^ROTl^ I 

4'li^M 'j<ii|a«l W^|(<|ulSf^ ?fPT (T§Mt«iM<IT*n^ I— 

“q^rs^ »n5^ffeq^^Tt ^ 5?nH|<T^^ii^f^pk(^i 


I ®Tll|^ i^T55^«nq^ *TqtnT I ^ I 

%5^ *1^ I I »i*Ritl 1% I ^ 

I !pnqH^ I i yiiw«n r 


^(BNfFTt mi I 5|l^: I ’rarqjil I ^ ^ *n^ 
f^5fi#r ^ ^ I m f5l^: ” lift 

i siwW'iif^nR % :- 


3tnR‘ qfirqnm ^ I 

^r II \ II 


m sR^ngqf^ql^ smioi^ww-c^ 

^Wfr^firrq^iq>»FT “ JTRTWt ^ 

cffq ;mRor: w. ” i *nss^Ti%ST: i 

<• 

t B ^i1r%......s A 3iw*n=s. ^ A 50^ *nts . v B ^i»rat *»lS« 



(O • 

“ 5nv^®F *it 5i5r ” smT^ioiig^ «?t ^ 

f?q«?: I sm smi^or: qt sTKi^^it 3i^^%ii^1|cTJ3[f 

=T5^ 1^^*!RI5r t^t^^F*R; | ^ 

“ ll53=mT^St^ 1^(^- 

1^t^^*5fi^ci?i^5| t% ;t i aisr 

“ \^m qn^ ^ I 

5i3{ ^F^5r ^ !i# #1^ ” II Ml 

fl% I ^ ^f^- 

\ w lii^ffi?^ I m sf (1^1^ ms^: 

il WH^ 5T i^?i%: I ^ViJ 

“ qi9 wn:"' \ »i>qT 

"wt:” .^fq^i^iqw^lqw q^lRt 

©^ >» • 

*?witi ^ qssq^ qt^^. \ 


\ -mts ’i A omits W- q T 'i^stfiHt 




^oTPT “ ” ifcT 

^ *PRtw<’MTf#i?T: ” II % II 

lIcT I 3I?TOI<: :- #IT fe^i|viKui4l»<iHt siHJWft^t- 
Slf^l^ ^ W. vtrSJTlWR^ tTsfelcSfire;- 

^or ft«|(Tf?^T^: \ 5^t 

arfr: f1^ I 

«n%fRT^ ^ jR»Wf|KTnt^R«>RR 11^- 

JT^^; I 3it^iwimqPTr«RRW 

“ 3rFR*l^t«TRrR[” ift«5^3NI#?6il^fllf>dr4ig^l 

<T 3 r ^ x{m: 

v9 

“ 3IH^ 3j|(% 5?nrRT<T ” “ fM %FnTH^ ^ 

^ JIRR ‘‘ SIPF^ 31^1 ^ ’’ »l#iR5Wn^- 

“ a<H^ i rq^tf r ^ I 


“ ’TW#: fiwtA 


\ B i«?WtPl 5 ^ A omits H, ^ B #ni, V A R?#<p«Tsw^»l^w 



(‘) 

is” I 


fit I M^lfl^T- 


m; ^ *PHT^ f fit 


gr w ft Ji^ ^ f ^ ^ I 

m ^iToit^ ^c^: \\.\ II 



frfT Itt^ fRTt 1^ #or titt I 
' ■ II t II 

fit ^ii5?^1|aT^t5T t?5»iwniit^s1t 

JpRl^TNt I 

t|m *F5r: ii i ii 

11 \ II 

fit 5?n#r^ffqT i • 


\ U omits ^ A adds ^ A 



(V) 

SW: ^4 tolt I 

TOt II 

(S^*nw<? II \ II 


f^ifR%f5|1^cT firr I 

Trci^^r^ I 


3Tf^ ^^RRgql^rql^ “ m f(: ” ^ 

^fiTWR^TW<t f|[R ^"f^Rir#: I 
3n^'=!RTt gt^ffi#^T^»TfI%fir II \ II 
3TRt< ^ Rt^ R I 

^l1c»1^p?R^ fl^Ri^^g'^ii II \ II 
SFRl'Kf^ ^ R I 

R^ ^ 'ilT^tin Wf^PtPf t!lRR^ II ^ II 

fi^ f^ra[iRf?r^Rf5rRHqmg*r^^ i<«Rt!) ;- 

“ R<l l P(< I K I ^WN^R^ I fl ” fR^ RR^RR^ 
^l%(Sf»Rfi®lTRRgRRig; =!T>RT^teI^I^ RllRt^ 
f5f vj#5R^(^ STIRT^^T 'SRont^R^^TR*? ^I|R|^ 
^’pR^T^fjftjT fRrf^Rf^ Rl gfRR: fRRt^fJRR»rRFf 

t A ^ A omits ^ Rpi: ^ B v B RHfttf 




spn^TI ?WT(| : 3^^ I 

1 5^: I “ ^ 

dN^Mi^<4R l # “ ^1^: W» ” 

«r%: 1 5T ftdk: I ^fcT 

I 2 i 

mr^\s( ;TRr(ti?r I smRf^T^dfi^T: ari^wr^t’TiFr 

^ ^ wi^- 

e5^ ” ft^ c5^|0FIT ^ difNl^’T«lRT2l 

3i¥3^ ^ I “ I fiTi^r f|Tf- 

?Ili^ I '’ ” Itt 

dlPr f|p^^li% 

^14 WIH: 45^^^ 44T4iFll” 

W> 4414^ p^l1^mK®^5T 3^oiT 

45^T4^RI%’‘'^«5 34^«4riW’^4ld^(4^R(5id^TVt'f 

“ 4r4l^ ” |f^ ^’'i^i'^: 4n9pF^ 

4I?2it^ ^^in<|RT 4F^|5|^^J^ict41^^»f4^*r- 

d^»^ T 2 44 » ^ ^irvmonn^'^4n1^Tr«Ri4^ • 

^ 4^ “ wn«n4^1ci#fwoit Wi- 

\ A ^ A adds 4( 4 A ¥f*fi V B »rren^t» '^ B lyot ^ A 
» A omits 4ft^r 




• (H) 

^Traraqwc^i1^i^ffci*!^H^T^T^v^]^o(^ 

i§EJWTW«nt^ q^- qitt f3Ji%®i^if 

t^R^rsfiiTqp^^: I 

«IR^ II \ II 

^T^ROf ^ q5^RR5rR?NT I 
«it^!Jnjft%^ ^ II ^ II 

?f^T ^qt I 

Tfmro q^jR^nr: ii ^ ii 

fit lli[Ril?r^m^ i 


^ fif 

^Rlt I cRqits’qrnqJ^s^Tciql^SJraqt^ 

Tit^^f^pfiqTitit Tqq^: I 


3T^'’q^ I i ^ ^ 

WR^r fi^RRi^'k fit qmitiljR^sT ^ ^^fte qti q it^t^tt 
I 


3R^ ^1tqrai1tq5^f^^^fti^qqKOi1tqiqq5fi4f§jRiq?r- 

!T ^ l it^ H l ^<ilH MH*< H i t^R- 

I «RiTft?RfnqR«>i1^*i^tfi?^^ fwitlft witrararo- 
t B q A *iWl5rift. \A i»»>sT, \j B ^l'»TW, '\ T oinitt ft. 





5^l1»<«llt^tli^<^(^sft W ?tl|i^ <Tff^flt^ *T 

3»3r ^RiTfqT4f^< f^*T^Kon«n>ftTwr«! 

I f^-5^5f “ ^ *rJT^ ” ff^ 

«q^0);T ?I^??rmf%«q?T)l|T^ | 

ffcf <T5i I srf^nR ^n*TF^ 

I vrr^ *P^r^f?fi<^ 

fi% »T!^ ]®«i 'noit JF3T TTfiiH^PT^: i 


“ JT^iT 'nf^^ *p5|cT: ” ^ (3*mi»it%: 


^ ^ 3J^3I ^Rfttff ^ f^Wt|3Pt^*b<MllBl^1MJ ! W«ft- 

v^l^^Hif-jRl^dtcJt^ 'fteif^wr^ w^\: «wert: in^ »n®^- 
%>*l^ tMhw f I 5r Mi^<*fl^4m«t^sf?l'h<“WM'lw 

ai^T^f»ic5W»Tqf5^rTrf^r3q^ «n(^5?f 

I 


K A|». 2 T R[«T*r^«TRrt= 3 A adds ft<iR r^^batweea ^ iwd ^^8f4 




^m44(flrq^5I ^IR*n*PT iWl^l 
?Ric53l!TNRl^^if|!T ^ I 

^ ^ qt^[5ri^. hiPphs^^ 

^«^TlvRi^ ^ qt^PrM^ 

*R«fti^ %g I 

®v 

I ?ll^«^<3f‘iiistP«*w‘f»HNN I 

f^ir “ 3 ^f?r^’t^<I. ” TiPpr^sift^ wi^n- 

3R!r=5fi^ ^ I 5^i»ntt wf ^ 9'^ 

JT^^r^PT jRjnf^^- 

jficSTPPT *T?^ Tf^f ^ t^fl[ in'Jf«rRR»^"r^n^5 

Pn^S^RRPTT I 

^ ^ TTf^Rf iRSflPn^ ff^ g?ft^TRRRn«R«tST PTT^Sft 
5T f^f’^T ^ WT^ I ?T«TT ^ w^- 

»nwmT%: t 

^ ^ JH^nPlT^lcT fr5% MH«l<(i'lwR JRRPn 

<n(3rq^(^ \ . “ ^ 

\ A ^ B iri%irw ^T^iwni. ^ A aids ^ between 

i^’Tnf^T M»d esw. V B ^3. ^ 


iw fit I 


»nistinsf*^<Ti%rt^^ ?T5i I jn^nn^i^iRT^- 

Fnf5|*n%t^^ ^tiuii^^liKiH^: I >T ^ewt^r; i 





?pn?^i^*FT^ I g# w*{^ ^ 

g^^3?5|in^ f^’i^Nnf^ i 


‘sp g^: “ JW: ” ^ 

’’ I ?r4, 


w«^ tISir 55on q^g i 
*n^in^^JT ii ^ ii . 

. • ®v ■ 

f«t9^<i«ifiS% arr^g^fl^ i • 

'ii(5Nf^ II \ II 

iRiaT@ifJ|f:(^ ^^RTJIT> fW I 

t?J5t Ij a^l^ II ^ II 
«r>TJIft^ ^RTI^T^ iTfWl I 
8ii^flww4 tr?iJ irf^^ II V II 

flrr 

I srsr “ sr: ” i m 

“f^^^irPT 5 r: ” 

ilM^ ^ I 


*' K A. wffmtr. ^ B ^ 3r«. v h 




m II ^ M 

ftr^FcrfTRr^T^fq^^iT ?tw 1 “ 

5W; ” I 

?r: 'ftsfJrf^ I 

W< f ^ ’TfTK jfloJ^ II m 
arlffiR f^«[*TT?7fd «T|5JT 0*I5^7rr I 

“ ” ff^n^RTcfc^?r?cTiT?rrff^*TCT^: i ftf^*Tf 

sf q?^n I “*R(ff*iPi jr:” 

I 

^3T ^3I5J*r«ft cTSf I 

^ 5^-f8t 5^8T JT^f^flRfTT II \ II 
^ ^cTcfTf^J^ik *T^S*IW^I ‘^T^tci*IPI *!*>:* 

c ov 

^ m Kl^: %f?^i|f^t II t |1 

f^i[ffcRrTO^^l#T qfM^?^lfimTf5R: siFIKl^m 

i “ f<Tff^Jipr ” ffrr i 

31^1^ ^s^qf^rlfsiM i 

^r% T^r ^ II t (I 


t A snonwni^. 




“ sw: ” I ■ 

^ ^ ^T55 t^fT: II \ II 

d*m^«n^^(f5l<kf^^«^ i 
sw:” *ip^ “aTTfJTf^FT 

5w:” I 

T^Tf^TRfT ^ 

(WRi5[^«^f^««miTr : I to, 

3i%tonft ^ ^ ?Tra#nfl% ii ni 

^ston?<T^1^JiRt 3ra>3nd^f5R: ^fWTPJ 

•\ 

“ ^ 5fT ” is^ Hw3f»*ntV|WT^^ «R!^ 

iR;4R<^>^ w <q T 

“ ^*T ^tofJ 3W ^ 

^8T*TRTgf I T-epOti|| «^tc4^WW<?T 

^ *R?3^ ^fRR ^ 3^ »T«jn^CTr^fR^” 

^ t B *ifTi8fir«»i ?ai9! ^ A3n^iTi4t/^Bii^itrt^i|qw*f^ 

^ «<®*rw«iWRi%iiW®*rni«m% WT«iR^Wtwr* 




^««n5>n^ ^fifRram: i 

ftwiWT# ^Til^ aif^wjpfw^ii m 





sf^n^ ^Rn|J5 <j-«n*WTi^^wT^ i 

>?R!itPRT(i =^«ra: i»l(3^g II \ ii 

1^ ^iHtmuiRw^ 1 
»wtfl*w5r^ mi^H ^ *1^ ii ^ « 


fR 



MWI^lPnTRT^ I 


*(m hpXRR* i 

ft^5W5n»n«it ^ Ii \ II 

^ ?nw5nfn^ i 

SRft^^lSSi^ <Tf^r^ ^ f??F*TflSHP3[ 11 ^ II 


^3 nw<f^3 3ip»t»^>5 ^ I 
m^' giWK» T avw^ II \ II 


I T {sn^. ^ A g^gqw fiw< n i »n % ! % B v A^^^ 



13*1 ^ I ■ 

«t^ r( 3*t mPiH^ *p5Rii w ^ li 

qptt ^ 

^ ?34t^ cF«r?3t HlPh*!'^ ^ u ^ II 
«i^?^p^T^ *rtclqR5nw 1 

H l ^j|\i > ^ P| W^ t U V II 

^s 

scR^ m<’*J(S“*i«-<i*i^ I 
*I ^f^q [ '•llilHptRt^lft^^ U II 
t3*t ^ I 

^5*1^ W *Fft^ U ^ H 

ipvi5*ri^': ^i*n%r: I 

^f*nt3 ^Ai«4ii^ ?w r ii vs n 


HilHW: HRR: I 

•(1^ R>'4ro^1vi!4i^t’^^l'HI 

^^nir*wFTf ^ n V II 

13*1 i^*n?*ri^^ i 

5R^ ^TIIFrT^Rt^: II ^ II 

^v1idN*i i^Ri<?i3r# ^1 

#^RPIT 33^t Pl<^3 II \ II 


I A *np!n^! 



twiQ sn 

•T ?R^ ^rt» ’ifir. Jiioit3*iffl^l%: I 

^ ^ II K II 


(S^NKPi sT <p#Rs- 

I 


gjT^ ^ II \ II 

W^l^l?fi!|t ^ ^tCi^ II ^ II 




0RRteiwj?MTn3^ ^ 


ST tiw^ % t| I 

t| ?if^^ II \ II 


aTJfR^SRnjJ^TrNl^Sf^ ^ 

^irN?^ ? r 1 fm ^ 

i i lflR ^ f B HmR lI^ I - 


< A «ra!WRifl:i H A adds sri^ i \B ^«*i%*nW*«w«^ « 
V As^^pfmn I 



(^•) 

^ %5r “ srat^ 

«n^ ” ^ m+<«ii%i(5J'»f2f!?^^ 

^s«tf “ ^Vn^pimf^ ” ^ ^dpn3n«n^fe«i%^w- 

f^TW SW *!5RfT ?NT I 
WRrt W(«it qqn * ft sftif » i 11 \ II 

mi'i*A¥\ ^ 

T’qnBfejRRM cr %wrr[ i 


5T3 ^ *T^p)<lrMT (3«m<«m<fq 



s^hwcr^tr; i w - 


ll<«qK«qWr^H WPRWSStl^ ^If^qki l^fi'JjiiTlPri^t^S 
«Rii<T ^ I ^ 

^ ^i^*nf^ i 


t B adds V to 3W?>r I ^ A ^rers»tii??l i » B arT^«9 n^r 
*twiA*rqs» I V A i h A HcT<ifWfl?'in|(iiw*ATfrt'fw. « 

^ B ift5»n » I < T, B ^WWHiSlw qrRi^ I 




(^K) 

II ^ II i 

^Rf^ffrq?iRn3c 1 ^pWI:^?wci wit^R, 

«flH I ff^lr 

R^iT q f^imoTf^rt^: I Jr 3r| 

^rf^sf^ i jt ^ 

^[T^l 

^[PjraRI- 

^ 5a*TR3riT?rRripir^ irwif^r^?*^ ^ ?r% m<«mlcl4l(it- 
f^i5TF^W«Rig[ I 

*T ^ 3Tf^rwPr?^R^j^JTr^^Tn^ 

^vm ?i5r 3r^%<^jr ^ wtf^^s- 

«lf^JTWTRrWl^ Pl<l1>< «n M^ <W - 

«TRw *T?rt(R;<lf«n wror^^r iTiif«iT ^ ^ 
MK«lH^Rl<l3t|»4t«IH'rWI<^ I 1%-w 

5fr«n^ ^ I 

g% ^ II m 

sTS^ *FniTft R I 
5prT ^^wi4 l «riri^ *iJr^ II ^ II 

t A"^. 



5TFW: I vn^ftcTT *mRrttt^ 

f^r^<^fR1ci w-\ 

- I 3!f^cr^<iiT5<rr^4 sr^tr^^R^ 

I 5TRT?TBrci5*faTTtr=7^wT?i>^ns- 

cT^^P “ ” 


5f^ ^KOTPinsft 5TT?TT^^|*?^g, I 

t^sn fiqfi mr; ^ sr^sft #§ ii m 
^ ^ a^: I 

5Tn[rfIi»I^R<Ti^T«(^JT |rT^NT^t^j|n^«?l 

II m 

ffjff <T II ^ II 


^ f^arcP^^T 3Tf^afri[ar^^«fr4r»npT3t 
%^5iR«i^wi(^: I 3t4 5 “JT^TRtrr i*n<oiwt m «n?rT i»W5 







^ I 


t B I ^ A f*ne>wr»iwm I ^ A Rww I 




“ inny^r ^ ^- 

*TRL I wIswr: I m ^ ^Trenif^- 

•rr^n^ ^ ^ ^ d<n:(^T 

^ 5 Rrt*rp!?^Rl 4 : I ^ 

3 J^: y:i I 

^ ?I^rFRtfl^f^ il t II • 


Wril’^+C^JT “31^ % ^ fr?IWT «^^|ilnnf(ff^- 

I “ ST^ !n^ ^it 

^ 1 ^ OTTRI: ” I 


i1^^?F»Tr3nWlRi I 
3T|^W^ sflWT^ksRT II \ II 


JFl^ f^Rfrrt^T^a^^ I “ ’(N'^TR 

v^ifm sT*fRw: '’ ?fT>JT ^‘kr5n?^(ifR?^T «R*rf?R^m- 
?WTl^^Fn^i 


mK (TgT^% *0^^ 

%tn^l: I “ 31^ % ^ ^ ” ff?R?T “ 3i^%p^ ^Rki^ 


^ 1 3 F?Ri 



5n^n^if^3RRi^n5iT%»lM!T ?i^r*T(inRT 



%<?f?m%; I 3 rt Upr^ i 


\ B I ^ A sr^CTT^lW I tl A I 




(TV) 

■ ' w *irt' tw f! 

; l t t # > *kR3»il|U|| ir Ml 

<?r8fis% ^R?t ^ Jr ta: ii ^ ii 
t?RPT I 

sr^ f ^H i »-mfJ t tr r ^r^i 

w “ 3$!^ fcJiiwn(T ” fWTHJR^ (T?qi«^w i 

wls^ fRt ?i3r fiiijq^rm: i 

^JTin^RSfr^iw^ ^ i =tw: ?ifT^«im>^- 

*n^ I !T t| fsiifr i 

f|#T; I |HW%: I 

aJUJrf^ 

<T«n ^ spnwrwf^r «n^ ^m^: i 

“ ’ “ 3»^: ?Ff*mni i 

^ ^ ?F?Fr^S^ 5T 

^ *rT^ I sjsrr^ «iKf^ RfirdCSiHK") “ 

“ #»FF3Rr ” 

«fn^ I 

^TF^tcTR^PW^^: I ’T ©iimW'Cf'f I 
“ ^?nTt^Tni5^ ^ ’’>P^T^T tr^ 

^ ^ ^«rm<^ ” ^ 

\ B ^ A odds 9<T to fr fift. 



(w) 

5n% srfji^r ^ «rRnft«T *ifT<*i% i 
<rt^TO^ ^ H I 11 

sj^ «PT<0R^1^<(R^ \ 
arf ^y^ irs^ 'ifm ^T^fW « ^ II 
^TTsa^'iiri irt%g[ ^ I 

^ ^%R0T«3[ II \ II 
?WT ?|m: I 

^ tsRRRonR^ ff^^Tfnr ii v ii 

^ P R i^^ n ^ ^ =f 1^ I 

snt irsRRg^ II II 

R *it ?r5’3[ I 

*iJri ^ Jit ^nmpi: II ^ ii 

nf RRi?^Rt ^ ^i^Rt ^thSNt fW I 

w»wPTt ^fsnl^prt fRHt ii \ it 

R *r#Jn ii ^ ii 

f^Nwl^ (^<Hi ^ ^ i5t^N^ I 
^Sjmrot^ rr ^ II ^ II 

^ i|f#?T ^ I 

?P^ Rg«l^ RR II V II 


I A \ A Htr?5 ^ B ift«l»nwr i 




^ ^ ^ II II 

« Wf!ftqft^ssw%r ?i#[ 5ira- 

gg^v?f> Sg q^ ff T c^ g^' ^ I ilW ??r*T^I 

«ni?iw I »t I 

f^irr «r h^jrwi i «ninp5rf ^qjRwr^?!^ < ww^* 
«TOit% f^?T{ I 5?T ^ nhrnr ” i ^ 

f ^ ^ «iwf^ ii^!ikTgt I ^«idK<*n^f ^<iTm»wT<m*nw- 
WTFnw 5p!=?Tf^ ^ ^ sTfc^q 

%T«f m: i?: f^iT5iifqnT^: qr ^*wi: 

f^: in nt ^i^^fpRicT^ I 

3T^ I “ ^*9P57q: ” 

I ?F3#T3pqT?, I fR^ ^ “ <r^- 

f^Twn: w^ «i^*nf*TT 5?RrfN?i: ” fr4d«iRr«iohMftqfifq% 

jdfi?: I tisr ^ “ «T?i^qT#WT ” ?Pi#Tr 

“ tTWF^ iftt ,” W^ “?IFT Jr4 JIfFTft:” 

f5?m«I “iWRfT 5«I^M?i: ”ff^crsTtRnr4f^af^q^4 «R*n5*R: 
iR#Tf^ ?TqTt^»WT?*n# ‘«T«g5^qnfw’f??i^irif!ri^T^f!TRr- 



M 


«m^S5<rsri^ it l^n^nrorflf^: i 

srgq^jph^roT ^ qT:*if«*iiT i55rt<T<^T»TJr^'^ • ?p^%- 

JgmTTlttiTsr ^fT?T 'Wreiir-Tt ’TROT^(TTJTr««iT5ITr;T(^(^ 
«Tri^(T*r I m ^ “<TTiTrf^<n^Rr twotf s^t^R^ct:” 
cjdfl^qMfiT ?RIT “ ” ffilTltiTI TTtfl^qm- 

^fTiTTinf^^?^?'Tr^iT ?rf>f “ ^fiTKofr Jg^rff ” 

ifl^ 5^RT?Timrr^^*y iTt| gd^WTfjsi ?R«rm 

1%^^‘Tr j Iff ^ 'T (ItilTII^fT^ fl’TPT TTFTrf^ cJiffr I STcT ^ 

“ ^ IT TTf^4 TFSI^Rrf^? ^^^ %ffy: “ ^ 


“ <T(r: Td ^ »T^f^, ” “ f^f k^ iTKm ” 

?w:in^TTf^ ?T^f«rsT5iitiT iTKiimTiT f^T‘Tq[PTrf^ irirm- 

inwm?^ nRJittTPT^rt IT TinR(^ 3^rWRT- 
iTTTT*r«Rf^ 5J9«>rrf^sn f^r«[T^cTf 

4^fl^: I IT “ ?r^f?^TI^r^F iT«^ ” ffcT q^RTf^fStT- 
TrJfn^^ inflit^ ’TT*TTfiT;r«T^«nW?IT^eq^iT W f^'^tiTtT 
I FRinf^ Tr^cTwnfK^r^ 3^tw ^ 


3W iT^’cTSft ^Toff ^TFl^cTTST T^ilf^‘TlT‘»rf^'Tr^ 
Tinl^ =t^ “^«3:^Tng>TiJl[ 

” w^ “ ?»wr: f^ism *i^ ” ffiPT>^ 


\ A 5>iiR?i «i^r»ivmriTr ^ B ^t^RniT9i» 







qf r r S gcT ^y ? ^ 

tWf I ^ Fm^ \ *T ^wn%: i 



qqr ffw! ” frqsr 


5Wioit f?T: I ff 5 cWjoit ^qq^nfl 

«n^ ft I 5T ^ ^qqFP>in^?T«n(lrf^ft 1 t?m>ci- 

tqrqqpfqrswt^^tqi^ 1 


5F^qwt “ m ” ft 

^JRdpT 5HT^!?’T 1^i?r^q+§Rl>tqiHtt ^1 

‘‘ frw t?rf *Rt ” “ itf 

^fq^ ^rqw g^frnrcqrqwl^T i ttrqrtqr- 

opri^ ^|^l55?qT^ I 


5T ^ ^ fj(t ^ ^®hg ” ft iNN^t^«qtMI^H 
i M4wK;^^qw.iTiq t ^f r q r Mq qr^ i “ qr ^ 
i^n ffrqr ” ft gr?n 


“^T%9t^ qw qSfSPT IT tW I 



MKqiHqw<i*<Mi<i , 1 3PW‘‘qr^ t qRqnq^r:” 
f?qit^ t^^nsTtffpninf Rt gqrgnq^qjt #q- 

qTT*qqVi*RsefPR^?qWt i 


\ A f%fir?Fjfat ^ A t q qpi nn » q 




5r HfRW t*P«ifr^ ^ ” I 

*Tft *?^(^ I 

^IM^iTOH*^ ^ ^ ^sr ii m 

i^<fit%: I f gf ^ T ffr r i ; ^^ T g< T »^ ^t^TfipnN^ t^l^fW- 
«ft5rf^#T ^p«Ront%: I ff^ sRn^jji^ t5r5«f- 

“ fS*i ?Tf5^(|r«ra. ” ffwr^rw^ 

sF^ 5 ^fT Jr *n»<i^^« T g«i<<m^i 

“ ^fw«3[ ” ff?T5r ^ ^ *n «ri ^^g r H? ; i 

?T«n ^<F?r 'Ti^f =t fc^wi<«Ti%t^[^ 

^n%f^i^K«iM4r aFf<fJrmf5|^- 

'?n^ ifi«n^ c ? 5 TT ^ ^VT “ 3III0T: ^rf^rf^- 

f^Rl)r^^on^jnj=^: i sfw m<on^ #7nTM- 
?f5rif<rMi^i^4r<«r^qi!W<FH^itt<^ fl*TWR<T<^|: i ^w, 

I 


^ «R[ifN?n%T: ^n'»n§l*it»r#r!T: i 
^«wr«rtW *n^ 3f^jfl%wi^ ii \ w 



^ipfro^ II ^ II 



^qHRR^ ^ *{^»T^^lft^: mu 


^f^FFTl^ ^nfSrf%|Tjf>T«^pm?n^- 

"i #B?RR% 

, ^?ft i 

TO TOr jrft ffrorr?^ n ? u 

^n1^ ” ^ ft^ I ^ 

I ^ 3T«it^ ^(TPfTO f^Tfi ^^4fl5urfr ^ ^ ?i|: ^*i^T<hif- 

wjn^ v(pf I ?r5i 

^3nJi^^#!t I ^ftlw ^ f^r^tffRnjrmofir i 

aHkmwr^ ^ ^ ^ ITJ: I 

^T Wl ?T^«TT#^rS^^<T: II \ \\ 

^ I ff^ I 1 

? A ini 5»li<Nf*W ^ A <fr?t H*% ^ A s4di after im- f3r«iW»TflW 
w 3iiimnfWI sni^ ¥!# i w i iwifiMI * 






^Riwr: I 

^f?mt ^iJNT^ I 

sin^sft ?WT 5 R^ g^rii m 


f%?m \ ftw: * 

3rTO?^^ ?n[wrs^ i ii i 


3I5T t^ilfsqft I s^T 

toiti^«?t^t: “?rif^ sr^ ^tt^ct ” “ ^ i 



ffsr i{f?T«?: I <rt^qTfK: i 




tWT ^ I w»l^ QWJ(iO<W'^^H ^T(t^>T#flf^ff&?m- 
»r^ ^ <!5r ^T^it gruftf^n 

vt| ?iH ^sTf^ir ^ i qg: Plii^iHu^ii- 

) JTismfit *ni5flfkTf&r 

s^rwtl^ | 

si^ “ an^oirt^ ” ^ I 5!?W 


t A 3W^*lwm ^ A « T^ l4 l l t ^H T added 



STFTltl^lil?^: ^ f?^ I WWfgWW ^■* 
SRomR^ »ns ^ »n^ ( ? ^r^nSr’ «r^ ^?t iwwfprw^: i 
gy ^ \ ?ri| 

a W< ^^# T 3fgTgStrit«?5qTft^^ q^pg^ ^[^Bsq?^*^^- 
3i*nw^w?% H^'l'*i'ti*tHni I 

^ «n^5Tft^lFfI?3|FT #R^^TWt^3rRiF5ldt 1^f!|S?^ 
^ <§ta'iK**w*4 1 I ^p®*n^^^rt»T- 

i m»<«m6de ^ FT ^ i <«m<^ nwri^f^lcT 



W<IKH I 

< H<^«|^1>tm4HII<l. I arfirl ^RHfon# *Rn>lt 3R5I 
“ «if&^jirf %: ’! ?«Ttt«P5ninT W- 

I 

Wi^ I 5T t| 'rt^sRT^ .^f5|<nJT^*|(^ I 

^ i“w- 

*F5r^p2n JiitfR- 
kH^ jn|q?^fiqRRt^'§r^to *Ti5rfqiPwH^!rii^[;jp^ 
sr 1 5i*«m*f>wH 5 cSfl^n^ 

I I f 



% A««ir»!iT 


^far srt ? r ^t q ^^ 

^ fN>; * ^ •iKW<iii1^Ni|.f«(,HW*^- 

^gfWw mm 

rTff^rtttWfT ^JNT^fRWFnl^ #nR»^ 1^- 

*Trfr^ I “ ar^ ^>*t: ” f fcT f «n ^>*r<nJRF^f?Tf^- 

tt ^R T q^H^y (r#T “ ^ a?T|7r: ” 

f "• 

“ M t| ^ ^ ’T>Fm: I 

^r#*n ’ ’ rt' M - 

f^#r Qd^<< WA 

w^oif^rmr^ | 

sFfTOf 1 ?NiW ’?t^5n% ” 

i^3=T*nii^ ^ I ?r ^ 

f% I “ ?TfP 

t^»w: ” ft JFsi^ 

51f=^.tfrra?JiNT^ I JT t fIT^F<^»^T- 


tA*itT"r«^5r 



if) 

1*1^ ” 

fyrr gm*4 w 

I : 


“ ?i^s^ ’’ I ?!'<n 

M*wn55i^ <R#T m 5f »J«((flf^^dmdH: l sim: 

STR^ I ^ ^ 

^ 35i#*r JT ^iwfdfnsRsn^d^ ^tsr^ 

i4| P WW I WH**I1> Km 1^ (^ I 


^wifsnmRqn^td “qiiNr ^ 

«rtt: “ smi^n»fi^3r«i^wd ” ^ i ?wt 

^ I R|i«W(^ ^ •nfsl ^ t^?m^ sqnJ i hh: 

^rt^S5ifRppiT*RfRW JiMl®! *i^ifn^ q^fR inaWlf^: i ^ 
qq “ 3RW(Tg4 I m 

ifis^ 5T »!q?flH1dRra^; 
^<!^JBMKWKRd: ^ dK i q ? lkHq>Mi^lS l ^<?>M STW: swRiURl:- 
^ 5fT^% sr ininH)??i^: aqrog: i I 

“qR^ ^ ’^^«iqqrt§q?fW qjtqw Rq^: ?wtR 

3^5 ^ fSftrl^ I *15^ ’qfirqRqit^^TWT- 

1 5T ^ “ msmfit Rfw; ” I ?r^ 



srj “ ” i1?r 

v n ^v n ^wKNui^ 'm®niiflf^ ^ 
f^lf|[R(^ I Rl!eMW 5 ^l 3 I <WT(| flgl 53 - 

*1*^ 'iTT^^ ?if?^^«nti^5n^TW«rq#r r sfw: i 
“ 5 ti^ ^ !T^: *T^r: ” 

dgi^^HHi ^t: ?»#r l^^rwpin^ i 


t?ld<f<rtd^l(i|HI^«i d^^rqtdjd I sfW: V9i 

I jmpjTO 

c 

MK<ORdW^ ; I 


5ft^: 'W: I ^T<HtdT^*T ^TBJim^'ora^w- 

^d»%dl+l?r d^dKRTIJ^dlffifll^ I 

. mmm d^ d#dmi^ i 
m H d5dl%f II \ I 

dfwdid^ dift 5r*dird^ 

^iRtte} ^4 sr^dt: ii d ii 

^ ^ ^!P*Pj^tRd d%d I 
dsnsj «n;^ f4^Rdlmt^^d1^ i 



. ^ It ^ II 

squJtq?^!^ I Jf3|FT ^niWtl^ 

JT ?f^nn%: I f^<i?^Tiif I 

“ 3Tfn^ t^'«ipi^^: ” ^*i#T arnr 

I ?T{ir <f^f7 #s?T?T<T^: I ^45?r: 3n*r: amt^fir:- 
?ri 51^ I 'itj *5?mr: 

m #: I^3T'4 t%<iT tTfc^a^tf mvi^ 
pn^i in ^ ^ PlMma^N tPr^ t 


3T>^I^ <Tf|3rT^w ^^Tin^«n w’Hr^*n^w«3[«wR 
sr «nR5^nf^4lii: I 5n^% ^TRi>inpwfi^f*iffTO<l i 

sm !f(W qj ^JfTspr: jf^ jfSrtiiJnH 

?rfi[f^ ” ff^ 5fte5n?q^^ ^Tqr^qR^sR ^RR<Ti%q?Tf- 

ni^f^^?r*W[mf|5?n I 

^^^^f»nqfiw?^i1^%«i I ^Mfiim^Kq > ^* T fi ^!55i«ifqTVR!q«»® 
I 3!ww qq> 3 wig|^ ^ i tl fiRt^sft sr 

FTl^ I 3]^^, inf^RT^^ I “ w# 

- -f* • -- - - ^ ■ 

t A «*»i^*rt?iT**nl q B sjfqwffi q A. v B 5fi?rv«ntir «rf^ 



is’WPmwr^TW^^ ?ipr ^ i 

^ ^ aWN;^ 

<T«irft ^ N tTlctTrif* I ^5^^^^1»?<T■I^^I^fT5^ I ^^SRTIWJ- 
I 

“ ^1 fif«Tf^(^ ” g3rg[<r>^<’tiT ^3i><irR«rl?K^«n% 

5 f^: II I II 

ff^ 3TRI^d^?%<?TOT«r^T#<tsT I 

iTff?: f|^<nni4 

sTJT^Wf^r ^ ^ 3rin»t t^?[iirrl(^ ^1 ” 

int^iTPrff^iT iTl%^; Twf^sf*r#r^ i ’ntsrrf f^*TT4^ 

“ ^fl3«T ^‘Tr'T^Tf^ «TI^3t<f4 «Tf?4 ” fcTST f?S«I‘r?m*rRT(^4><wiTj^ I 

tci<mwwiPiiKrT^^i«ff?T ^ fSiTi^i>c2ifJrffif %5n 

W ” ff4 

3ii5«r^ “ffir gcnfT5«nr?m«TRff^^(®^5T 

la^ I 5T ^ >if)r TttsR^ 

^5n^«WRit^3|?<«>^sf4 !T fSJw?m*Tpnf2rw*if*rt^ » 
» PT i T K Sn <ld ^ s^FIr^n tWI^l 



m 

fipt >tst: niflfifit: I 

^?i!S[rwpf^ II X II 

I ?i«?T ^ I siirwn?^ *R*ri^ ^ ^ ^ 

qg: st^ssnr^o^^rw?^^ jnsrrtSi 
MW^ltRltSt ^PRIT^ 

^ ^ r 5^ I 

t^r 5ir^f^»nw(% ii ^ ii 

'K SfJtSl^ pt^fwrT^ i 

5Tf*l^l^riBT U X II 

5 ^iTUtJt m^ cWTnT^ 

H ^ II 

l^fit *Tii^ 3 iRn^^ 

5^ =?Rf^ ^ f*r»t ll ^ II 

fulfil 3^ I 

«iwki9^^w«iM §ii1^<i»l^ 1| II V II 
^ nt^fSfTJ^ I 

?wi ^JiitiSicT^ II n ^ 

s^niiWMv ’HIV r 

an^ 3 qlt^ ^ ^cRTf^fTsr “ ^' 

^TfRT%: I 9*IT%^ I cWfl 



^ I ^iiRsppr It ^ 

1 ?^: I 

3 ^ ^^nt^>f: I “ ^ UrT: q^ ” 

i%«IW51%.W(i^5T qi^^ ^ tol'^t?J5f qf^pjq^ f^JiT^iq?^ 

>9 

I 3 ■^q<i«?T<^i 

>i3|^^M^0|Jrt^ 3?f^ I l^q^ I 

qO^ i^*Rqti| 5 T iq*i^ iwirt 3 qi 3 [ 1 
qi^iqi^mtik w \ ti 

ifi?iJnq^: I 

W ii ^ II 




sT^f^ siqioRqt^<N^: I 


qi^^ ?nt ?T<qi»qqi‘iTi 3 ^Si'^: ||. i 11 
sR^’Wi^ qit^ ^ f^c!t qqioRq^ I 
. ?R*n<qft^ ?i1i«T qrflHHHwqqt 11 ^ 11 



II q II 


^ m qi^rl^ tjq: ^ it i 

:qf|q^ tSwqrrMq^ 11 v 11 


Viifi*w«qw % qiiqwof 



tW; ^ I 

Tt*iW 51T^ f ^qK qT <J[ II 'Ml 

ffit I SPT 3|^ laWKi^HdPiRl m $^«^id(R l^ vn^^RW^r ^Jr 

f% ^Fft 55Dn ni ^q r I 

viH^^ift ^Tti^ m^: II \ ti 
IgjnFT ^i%mon^T5R[ i 

anst ii ^ ii 

'iK^4‘iMi^d 5 »t: II ^ 11 

<§W ?r; i 

iRRTPlt^ t§ffl «nTiRr^ II V II 



sftf^ I 




5Ri^Sf^ !T “ TlfsT ^ ?T^^: I 

1^ “ 3i 4 1^: ” ft^ iT?5|i ^^ p nPI ^ I 

«i^ ^ n K II 

«R ^Jm 3rii apf ^3i?^^i»nrM 
vi w <%fif^ II \ II 




(n) 

^ I srsr \ 

” I “ srq *r*R5^ «w^ ” |Wl1^ 

“ ffir *mjrFfT»T«^ 5 T: ” ffir ^ 

;t i^^H4 i * nq L i ’?# ^ t§5«T^<Tf : Jr f^: i^?ni?r: 

Jr ^ *!»r^: \ 


^ f w*Rft *T*rfi<^^ ^ ^»«r<Jr^ %9r i 

3 ntl[?^ *rJT^?^r i 

^rT*nn«^^i^: 

“ ^ tr^s??ra 1 ^ n^owT: g^ 

“ aif^^T^PT g^rw a ^ %ftifr^r^^i 

€r^^wwr^ w^ I 

*raic 5 r 5 ^jr^ ^’r<nr^ g(% 1 ^*T?r^ ii \ w 


^rf^f^ q^r?r> 
«ri 5 q^sr^Rr 5 n^tW^f^ • fr^rg^Pr acitlRtli^r^ 

Jr ^ «r»T^ig 3 T^*frR- 

Pr^igfRT ^ *R^ ^ 

i ^r«r^t(lR 5 «T^rR«T>w^r: — 


jjw ^ I 

wi«T|^ ^ II ^ n 

^r^ra^ ffmtr i 

tiR ^ mi w^ wi, II ^ II 


t <Wr«iwin«?w. 



TOT?q^ ^m^ II m 

JlTorl^# JnoiFvi^ ^\m: i 
^ ^3Tc? !| II ^ II 

ffri^ifRi^ f§if»r 3nw#T I 
J!in^T<^ 1^ ^ II ^ II 

jt |(^ i 

J^^if i^ji gjf^rqT®!^ ^ H 

^ 3l%f^ JT T^*l^ II V II 

^Sni’i?ii?n?!i^^^^ I 5 *i^RTqpif5ifrn%r!i5r ?n?i»l 

“ ^ ^ ^ m 5^: I 

^ ^|5T f# vm^ f^^rsrnl ^ ^ -r if- 

^«n; WH!tHii?Hi I 3i?q?(K 

I^JT ^} gv(: ^ 1 “ vjJf %^ilfir” ^ |l<lRT#3t^ I 

^ “ wr»rM 5lt:” i “ cmw *m- 

^ W 55>»f^?n*if ;” I *nRi#’’ ^- 

^nvijKiTtJT ^ ^ I 


Jiisiftn, \ A arwui! Prefixed, 




f?at^|i(^ TOf<r^ ff^ I T%^TriT*TaiT: ffit 

5?fnfr raiNKOT RviPT <Trr 

T%7^ I rTSTT^ JTIcir ^ ^fe^icWfH^7?r^ I 3T^ it"^- 

i^qsT fcqSf^T ^<?3r; f ffi^d*Rmf>: ff?w%JT w- 

^ I 

c 

JF^ m^T^^FT fpr^T% ^tt- 

inirj^'M ^MfiT^RR: I fNT ^ 

^0!*r^WcjjrmiTf»r3 ?r^'»rfw?7 

FTfrPfrF^f ^ f wt *T*r^?^«ngtfi^|c?ii^- 

m^: JTt^ *1^ t55*T'in^»?m» m 

i?<rpn%«TJT^JT JTsr ^TJT^f^i^f^nt^wRPit^rNr- 
ft<^( w>cfgoi^4^5fi’irf>^ 

5ra«R^i 

3W ’TW *Tcftjrt ” f?w tWrRTPTT 

JT5frfpgor^f<Tr*n^5T ^JT>^(r'si«r4t‘T!TF§2*T?n ?ritfT^ ^ ^t- 
mlpfr «R<nlTfrR5T«r!vrRfcr wf <»t i 

t B Adds «4 ^«ti5#s%f9i%lrl?'«rt%u^i «*wnpr. 







*rT%^oR«j ^ %5(^fF«n^JT ^SirTO” 

WWqi^TId, I ^ 

JRk: ^ «?iRIwrRTTl^'?mi^ I 


sT wsir^ 

^rsq^l ^ ^nf^(!r^ I 

^on I 

II t II 

^ ^TlfWf|<Tlf^iT (T3T arwwrfl^ I 

5Tf WH^tnc<i^iTFwtlr«*w^,’ mn- 

<nt5f^ *1?^ f^twROTPir^ir %i- 

q<?3ift1^ *F^ 3r 

«jnf(%?TR»t<jnt ‘r 4 ^ *nTw5rt^’ *TJ^ ficT^if^riRflrt^w 

^S-^l1^’»«l*IWl(^ 1 

3t 4 f eTf^^TfiTi^crfF^fT f^TfrPr<r(f^: 

<T«n^^fffn^^fPT«TKaT f^JTrf^<TWRf3rr5f:TTfl gRiirf^R(^ i 

*T ’?Tf^ fPR7 ^f*ifiTnr'WR«ifwf^w^f«r 5f«n^ 
. Jrt^fiRTfiNfnt5> ^^5T i^lRROlt%ll[(^lt I 3TI^ 


\ A adds 3if9> ^T «Tf)l<r: \ik Prefizas to. srflltff fi«T«<r-|RNlH4r 
3n H IT I aw* I fWR^ W*TntTW^^ ft«r?q«(i^im i n TjAt- 
Rjrs w pi tH WT ^ t^iT iww< r A ir » <W R .^■. an^tir fryt«T » 




fSfll^lifKMIW ^WlWMWIW'^lw 1^ 
Wft^: I ^ *I»R«t5r ftRit^nr^^T: «r<T'i(f i 

^ 1^: 1^ ?[H sT^^F^B^ipifsnw: I ^ 

|?TW^ ^ fifj I fW ^ 

i “ iimfcNra*^ « 
srm ” f?j^: I ar|t f%i W T ^< Tt f i c wt 

WPrt^Tf: I amr: ^^'5?:-- 

<ii<i«ft^isi4 ^ I 

^ros^ ?ifwnsmninn!m: ii \ u 

f?R^in?%l5 w ( 

l><^ i ^g i^(|^ y gg| ^< n^; II 
^ fr 5n?PT^ ^ *T5T^ ^n|"?^^s-i 
»T?=t<^ ^npi^ ^ 

!oS*nF^i#Tw ^31# m: I 
anlfWROT 5JN»m>R^ H V H 


ail^ I 


ii 




t A adds gf%iTft ^ H B. ^ B. |<> v T. raadi first 
tins only* 



(n) 

^nlcJI^ srt ^ i 

g|1^r ii ^ ii 

a[|j5?^TTg^<8|^^f?T: 3^1 1 
«i^#CT *Tft®q^ «j!c!i#^q^: m 
f^ nP r ^yHi qmf»HT 4(^«i»i^cmftMK^5T 


^Suwi^ JTW ^ *n^»TOf5N*3[ I 
^ ’in^ JifH « ^ n 

f^uniKujv^iftf^if I ^ m ^ ?RTOrk- 


I ?T«n 



*pt I ^ ,!it^ “ q^^f^wnwn- 


*T»TRt ^ «?#r . lt!TTS*n^- 



'in^'>i%tl[: I 


^ cT^fr^r ^ wf^3nr(^«ih%Pn 

ff?7^: fr^n^Tf^ »FWT^nc?^- 

W fet(n5!f ^ I ^w»r(lr<3ti^- 


? A adds 3nw5* ^ B *ifr snwiwwiaOtsr ni?«{V. 




(H 

«iiin8iMK0i^rtl[<^ I ^T^fn^TSWF^” 

[•‘ 
VJ 

^w*n ^ 

>moi^T^ ?mn^ %5- 



?ilRitl[; I 


A (^ i i»wHrti4)NtM i ’t^H ^ra^>raR»r- 

5n^qR5i<^i 

^ 3igTt^” I 

?w3ifN^nf|<T 5i|^ ^ ^t^Tri<n5n1^qTft5p^t>^ 

I “ JTRT^ iTf if 3 

ififf^n^ f?qvqq?I5q^ I ^ 3I5Ti»r ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ I 

?I5I ^ ST iSJnJRFFq^i’f: lif I 





^>1^’ f dt I ^ 


I A QQiitp ^ A ^ ff«II Si%i[s ^ B V A Iff % H B ^|S4 



(»«) 

#tN 

irgflr^^Tr inoifeJfr c?niirffm5iT*r^^^- 

- ■ 

^ *1^ m *iM ^'5ii>it^«<?i > 
trtiiifJtRr H3n4 ii t u 

113 *iP?1qT<^*h^iWj?in<i^%5P^ m- 

3n3t3 iiw*n^ ir^gfftll t 
w=«i3s*i1iTf3 ? i| [ << i< R^(^% ; II ? II 
ciwi4^i<wi1s^ I 

c ^ 

it If^qiwt^1%t5nq255«f^ a? sunar ws^ 

^Tc*n ^ ” it ^ sf^'iTt 

r 

- « ■ ' * 

^M» r • *\. » N- ^ O *V 

(^W^TTI^nwi ^RwWT^^imf: I 

^5?: ^*^.113 ^ ?5?i: || t ir 


ft ^ ft 53P1fqT^#PllWTWf»- 





tilt I 

^5cnnf sf 3iHti «rk: II t ii 


K A omits ^ T f?i5PTre«»n % A 




flcT 1 




^nph^sfR^ sfiwnft ^ I 
;“ 5^ H<*IHiK"i I 


??qr4^; 5j|t^ iF«?i?^cfwi^ i i?mT*ra^t*n^- 

^fsit «f5it5n%3STi|^ I 3«nl| ^1^f|- 




^ # ^*3i«r: I 

f^tiRr«lJV|«^3[T''^qj^«1 f^1%^<T II \ II 
*rf%: i 

^wit t| *!^t^1^?t: II R II 

‘ It '*ft«lt««K55W II ^ II 

f|: II V II 

?r ?f5g5^n2Rn^< ^ ^ ii ii 

3if^T^3.if^T5F^^ 'Sr II ^ II . 

?i^»F5iq>tt <f5^ ST II vs ii 


t J. ^ A 


rflKH ff[ I 

¥ ^FFT tl ^ tl 

!t w: n I o u 
*n1t ^^TMT «R*nr*R: I 

^>s^mi3n II n II 

^ ^ I 

^ II \ \ II 

5Tc#Tt^^ 1^ c^ I 

#T ^ II n II 

fit ^Tf^n^««fR vn^ i 

p^^TnijinF3i't^ ^ II u II 
tSUT^RFSF'iRT^ f^^TfT I 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^l#t ^ II n II 

^5rT% II 
^F*Tm5|?T: I 

3Tft^re^^S«i jn^flcT *n?mt ii ? vs h fit 
^^ W*ii t m I 

f^ I fcTFOFf 

ilTflRR^t I 

ffpftf ^ ?WT?f 

I »h^2^: — 

I B A 5. 




^ 

^ f^P!n*TPT ^ 11 \ [\ 

^ I 31^ i|1^ ^nsT 3l?tlfgjn3^F^T!T *RcT% t^R"r(»|f^ mi' 
t^*WK0T«3[ ’^t15t^?T«1. I 


l g4NKP l!f ^q^i^* W^ 



f|imKoiwRfi^<T %5r I 


“ jnif ^TOl^5pwT I ” j 


f(^ sn^oimsh^^tsT 



5m^vrT^?Rf<4(ri’#TOdW''4ll%: I 


3Tm?iini*T^ I 
FRTwn I 

>9 

II m 

f1^ ^F!553R^NFTTf^R t. W 14^*1 ♦Id IH'HI- 

(m fa»miRR[$I^^RTfi^ l^rairei% 

R l ^ i ^ pr ^ ’Tt ^(lHM4«r4Rh'4 i ^TRwnT^^ 

«*n5n^'?ftt»?'ii^g^FF^ cWFI^ 4 cwr^^risnn^Rf^w^in^ 
%r I ^ 5^i9oic5!3F(*rf^ 
f^Mi(!i«ii«uiHt ^F^jori^fqsr m<q^?^tiwi(li^ i 


t A reads fl«ll vi^H ^ B omits 1^? 


I tf 



II t in<?> 


I 

*T ?r 4 ^ «Pi4 51 ^ II m 

««n5pftlR?T I 

^^«n5n:5ft ^ Wj i^ger; i 

wsnsTsiWt V ^ 3 ^ II \ II 
5W1 ^itt t?i4 «n;^ ^ 5n5f5n: i 

«WT ^ sRrsi^««n9Rt4t ^ ti ^ ii 

^t;HWHiRRHi4»i CMmHm i ^ilt ; i siNm- 

^ I 

•T ?R5T II \ II 

« 

«n5i^iiR?r ^jiiwT%lt?l ^:n?n?PR# i 


% A 




(■<?) 

3^rwnoit w^ ^ wprt ^tf^rt5=ffT^ n \ ii 

i^, aisr ( S< i viK« i R r- 

fKi^i 


ofmVnsTT^ ^HWHiH if^iWhnpi ^ 

I ^ <R VTROI^nlW ^nrT - 

^^n«^Tf^Rsnft qsi: q^rrawRfn^: i ^ 


t^Itt^T irf^ 5WT I 
wsH ti \ II 

•K. "S, * 

wt qt^ m?q i 

a«lT SWTT 3t5!JTlf^5 II ^ II 

^ •'s. 

w ^trq*hi1^4<^(TdHli'»i : II ^ II 

snf^qn^ qr f^: i 

5%^qT 5T *i^ ^'rt5|!!t W^n ?w ii v ii 


iRqTjqFqTJTq^ W ^ i — 


5T ^01 ST wn ?«nit%%«Ti3tTrqT»nsTg: I 
^TF^i^qrfrapmR^ t^fft sitst^t: ii \ ii 


A adds fr. 


(VI) 


f^ ^ff^: fqt%^ 5^5^11 \ H :: 

' i Q* i i4?f<m<(w in n 

fw ^tiR[ i. 

i^Ji^TW ^ g II ^ li 

H ^ I! 

^ i , 

?i^ *pr ^ WT^mffi: II \ II 

2 fig; I 

r . II \ \\ 


%4 t^Jn^ ^ ^ ^ifil’ii^: I 


K B adds after \ B 


M 

i OTt^- 

3R3*i<ft^ ^ sjT ^n^; fifr 

flW <n?7^: — 


^?r^ (F^ ^*fW I 

S«?5T ^ f#fT II \ II 

^ JT9^, 


“ amt I 

“ aifjfm 553n5T: JI«W ^^:\ ” 

*T^ HffWil^^ <tsf 

55i^ik^ I t^gf^^nfiflti- 

^l«»IHt ^IMT«t^R H^H<^W R^NT^aT^ ^RS 

^7T^: aimK+HIHIW I 

<R^WIRT^ *TgR^I*Ttt 3^: I 

^ II ^ II 

^Ttor I 

ltH3^f<TfiS*RRqift?JPIT: — • 


\ A3r«i 




(H\) 

# >iw^yw^ 

!(?i^ aTOf»?*n«^^ 

m i 

^Tfnfin^ ^WKsw^Tf 2 I . 
srrt^ iTfJif# n 2 ^Fn^sf mn, it \ it 
^Riiwi^^g^Tftor: m: I 

?<r^sft ?RK«nRf«T: ^ ii ^ ii 

ipnif^n snms^ff^if^ w^pt^ tTWifi^ 

^s^in^>RfF?i # sir to«i: i 


5iF^2^ f^^Tfift ?nt ’iTfuRfe; ti \ II 


?f2^2 ^*i^‘ I sET^f^or 1 wh: 

^feirsioRfNsnsr^^ Ef>5^: 

WE: ! 5Tr?%^ i «nit »n f t ^s niTn? « ri i 



i ^ I 


tgiWKor^ ?iWEE I 

E*i^2 •> ^ •• 


«iltaT^: 

a5ST»^ I W'2 ^5?isnEWfR5iTi|E! intsftisf^k 


\ A ^ B q1^»n. 






?f^ f(^ I 



?ifH*»T^(i*R7 cT«n?^ I^crn^ 
*3^^ PKlft^rTl 


I ?WTc^. 


'P[l?r^^Tflpm«i^ ^ cf53t»?:^*i^ I sir: I “ 

^Ti^fT ” ffiri “ ?R*n^ ^r^: ” 

8% g^^Tf^2^w^*T 


^RWl5|wr: ^n’n^^TRFi^i 

!T f|(fk: I ?i^- 

I ^ *Fq% ’T^TgRWW^T^HHtT^- 

f^Wf3«f^fi»^JTf>fJllpJTTr?JTT f^*r 

rr^ ^^off5N7R^3f^^ I fr«n^ t^- 

^nrf^r ^cR*n%#sf;T^raF?T. 



«n3W^ W‘ 

>9 


JI#:ips?Rtr(i[- 


JTTffciffRri^gt^^nf^:, 


5Pn i 

II Ml 


%Jnf^ f§5Jr ?R?IFlfcr- 

<i(p5iiR^wf^*i^i?Rffi1^ 5n^TRF*n?i?r I ^cftsftjn^T: \w^ 


m ^NcT<^ft^WR^iT^ 



t A. adds B h A *wwrsr. 




«itf^jfi[iwT^ “ ^ igg i g^ ng ^ Fn- 

jn^ 5T i V^tci^ 15im§*r«»^ 

^ ’^irf clpT y^- 

ri^*n^ i 3f(T ^ 5^: ^qt«ann%i»rt^ ^ 
ar^^Rjftoi i 

“ tm, qR^t^ ” i?^Tfl[^Ti5p^f^5T t^- 
tiiw<f»^«^|S||<) f!^«^q<qriil8?i??T«#T*i i ?ns:qT^TT««Rli8t^Tqr^- 
qwgq^q^ gfl^^qKtf qr i ^ fw: 

vi K«iiejri \i{ *fqt^ I *T 

« WP tl<qd» ^Sfi Wl ^ I Ml- 

=r^ ?TW?i ^J^w^qtqoRqM i 
I I qiqo^q^l^ 
wiWfq “ qiqF^: ^t§i*FT: ” itH t^3tt^^iti%- 
^qi^ wm, I qwq<f*mqt^Ht qR«wi*n?tW^'«T- 




(w) 



ant^rqifl^ ^ 


I ^ ft fr*^ i 

^ iimiJTw^piwosq^'^i ’*«w^(§S(SlfTWi<ig[i t- 

fwt Mwos^f5^'t^Ti ?*Tt»R:»^ I “ 


!lT?TfpnnTO»»3[ I 


WHfcf »m*i5RTto tat I 

^ A ^F3*t^ 11 \ u 


ft 



I tnaf I . 


tprr f ^ ^ 5^?T f!^ ii \ ii 

^if»m ^ «PT?^cmt^^T^ I. 
fiTOTfliT^^^isr Ar: II ^ I) 

^ 5frT5R^*n^<^ I 
%T5nsi?!^5RT5r Fit^rtoifcw ii % it ^ 
Ji*m?r Jn%Rf ^ i 

tsi *Rn^ II V It 


tKtrtWFAr 







. : r.A adds; 'B adds H H 




*n 3 f i 

ff^ ‘51^1%^ ^ 

%PT ^1 

:3»n^ iwRiiti II m 


^ ^ 

JT irFft^ qi^t^n^ »Tf^ 11 t 11 ftt 
fsp# ^ 501 : q^^^rtfW^f&cTTil I 

t i^RRR f!ifqc!tq»?rfl( II \ II 

w qwfff 11 ^ 11 


ffrt *nR#iR^%; I 


^ sf qR 5 T^: ?qgf&?T: 1 

f| ^«r: q?rt^ ^nf^: 11 \ 11 




^ “ ^f%OT fSfJRf*r ” r^Tsnt^ ^ jspf- 

^*T^’ Wf ^^<qT <T^ fM ^ “ t 

s«^ ^sTR<Ti^>ff ” 1 “ 



(»0 

Clf«i^:’i “ wnwPT ” fpn%r iniN i 

II \ II 


|r<<i<ij<NtM I ^ ^ iwit?Fi35tMr 

^l5TO?F?it ?if^spT 4li q {ir^H ^ qr qqf^ #sl^ qt^- 

ffJWft2qiq<fiN: «mq:>Riqn^: i 


qg^%l^ mu: %i: fl5 ‘^: ^^nqq: || \ \\ 
^[3iT^P|q>T ^ ^^5 fqpL^: I 


fqqtig qf^: ^pqr^Ntsf^: ii \ ii 

^ f^frrl^: >®r; ^tqr^i^qn: i 
^ ^ qfwiq qq t§[qfq#|q: ii q n 
^n t q^fffNf^ ; q^fqcRnqqr^ jqr^ i 
q^nqcqf^ qrftq Orj ^%3 qlqr ii v ii 
q qpqw^qi i 

q^sfi^q fl> q?q q TOq; q qfqq: n ii qt!^ 
fii^i^^tsqqi qro^ ^ qqreq^sf^ qr 
RiqqKq^q) q: ^ iq^tqqq^ qqi ii q ii 
y>tq %q l3*mK»iq(Q(d^ i 
qqi ^q?i^ %q s«^ qt^rq®! ^ ii v» ii 


%8(^ 2 qt q qiqq^ ii 
^ qqqi jq q%q qnqqi^ ii < ii 
qa% q i gq«l qt ?R!ijNhtq% i 


I ▲ wU* q T -^«niq q a 




©V V® 

^ ST ^ *11^ II t « II 

5 ^ fi^i^r: f^:. I 
^*^41is5q^w**Trd fF^: t^i^: ll U II 
% fl^f^^: fl^p|'>^‘if^^fn: i 

^ Jiii^itTr^ <iltiHH II n n 

^ tq|f^: ^> 1 5 ?^ 5 T ii mi 


T^KTt^^P?T«!’? ^?i?Traf^[^T II III 

f?^ ^ ^ ^«i5ji(^wif^; II II 

T%#R!»f II \ 11 

W5 ^ I 

^T?T*HWI 'rt%: II V 11 

•s 


“ «n^: «n^ w ” ?r!i5nf^ 'm^ riiq#^ %^>3( i ^ 

t| ^T%ffj^i 5 ^ioninf^TF«^>TT ^3 ^ 




tfTWm<t I ?i5im ^if^p^iwpt^l^^^ 


I T qR«l ^ B read# ^f«i^ for #ftsn(. \ jJl 5 r»Is 




I ?!«n^ I ^T«i4n!»iw<«iqR««(i«iot «rt^- 


?T S II K II 

•<9 

^ “ ^i1| 1?(1^gt^ 3^7 5 ■’ 

?^T^5T I 3F^T 1 


fl^m: I 
WT^ *Tf^tnT ^ 3^r in II 

w: f.iqFnqittor: i 

qi||Pil4 ^i^InT 3HT^ II \ (I 

I 

vn JI^rq|f^T: II K II 
*TraHe^^^?nr: I 

JlW<y'-ll^<fTI ■'irsT^siHilR^TK^: II H tl 



l T omits B<pr<n. 

A adds'— , 

JiKii^ >ii%f*^ w ftosn-. ^JJlifSipT* II 
^ft#s(^l«*»f^<er%WPijVjnw?: 11 

fSniift fq v«n<il wt%T H ^^1511 tTff 



(s») 

mf^: II ^U 
^^siRT^r i 

^ fwiqi !TiRlfl5 ll-V W 

TiRIT ^ ^^TT5^t#T ^ I 
ipw: «T(^ *r^ II II 

5f®^ II ^ fl 

WT 5nf?<l^: II vs II 

ivsf^j Hf^l^'tq^ ^ l 

^\^ ^ 1^ Jr| jfc: ii <s ti 
h\ sr: i 


1^^«f»*ll5I8T^T HllraiFIT 

6 , - , , . 



FI5K 


?? 3n|prt?RPRRl: ( 

«ftf?RFT -pt: I 51^ m<i?iifft^pw(^®jninwr 
<PTFPF^?t srg^# “ 

^^pTWRis^rTlSrlf^^ W, 

’pNsft I f^JTWiJrJT ^ ^*rff^: I f^mfSTJr- 

^1 3IW >Rtrr> ^ 

^'Iff I ^ SI^ ^ fs^i AW\^ <1^- 


Wl^’l?liaUH8W WH^m<(W W«(ijWT»riWRHH wil^WW 
fi8iMT<oi*rTOi^^i^ %i! I »T5!^1 

'i4'^'»i: ^ §*4: Sfn%^r 5Jlv^*^: I 

|wni|*n ^ sq i H fip um ^ 

-— ^*s»_/ \ r\f ■ *v V ^*v >s r\ ■ 

3Tf3*lT i«*w«i ^ |rn*rr*ff^ i 
^ ^TfiRt *fgw^Rfl^4l4l ^ (I \ II 


’«iHf ^ 3[i’Pn*fTl^ ^ wt4: w- 

fSlNTft^ ?TfiTf < SRRqwftt^ JlflSTT I l^■^IFf- 

• ■ c s 

?wwnii4y ?#igfcHn5t ff^- 

^iwat 'Titg^ir JFgcfrtt j^ninn'n^T^RFnTft ?i^- 

I ST S^- 

f«!s{i«^'ir^swTf^»i \m'iKH, 1 3icr ^wrrqaisra^i'iTrR^wcft 
snsnsft^ l^sifprswnsfsrR fft i ^^sRsnt^ 5 

“ Ti#i4 f«»Tqsit^ ” srsitR ^i^i§!(3luwiR 

^TRRrpjTs% I sf^tp^siR I ?i5r 

*mR ^5!hT2??m4 ain^sr 
tqTCffn^t ^SST ^ 

0|kjvH^iRftd<4^ T f» P3 ^. 0 8 g lr3HSl'S Tt ^^ gTg pt>nsT * lTt nffi4 *Rlt I 
^ ’WRT^Tn^I«ftsTfi|T 3 VWT ^TIKRl Sftl^^H I H^ - 

tfii R«n^fHT%<mw5Tt sifr^p: TiWT?fwt 5 ?^ Rsjnfi^- 







ii Mi 


^«RT 51^ JIcT i Tt ^» Wn <Wflt I 


ff^F^sTn^nr sRjTWwn^, 


iri^wpT f?^i ^<it II \ II 

3P^#nft 11 ^ 11 

»i#WT ^5^; I 

*?WTPft 5?niiR*rf^T^ #i?t; ii ^ 11 
sHRf ^ I 


^ «Rii^ <ng«Rnt^TWi^TTt^ ^ cwl^: f?f: fwr- 

I ?RW »ft«wiwK«ww<ii *ii9!*n^>i^ 

^fsTPPat I 


*it^^ *RT f 5 ^i;?w I 


wn I 

Wf^i*in1^ ^ ?pr *i|i^ II Ml 


^l?rKi*ni^r, 



M 

55 ^ %: II \ II 

wit ^ I 

^5*n3r t%3%5r ^ 11 \ 11 

^ <^ 5 TT fi l T l O t<iWM(^^ ; I »TMt^ 

ttHWFT 3RW3[, 


^s?»iit ns^t ^ti^: ’ffiNtStfl; I 
3#?WT^s*iw 5f^«5n?T^ II X II 
f^«it ^ ^ ^ %^T5nf^wi^: I 


WfRiflj: 1 ^PtRis^t 3Rf^RnRfWl^ 




I 


“*T^M^i^iR[: ?I^ i^n^sp^wt^wsfFinl^- 




^ '^j^’fi'*W'iRfli- 


f4t^fi^<#r^ 1 ?i«?Tt| I p\ I 


w l^ngwit ^«!w: II X II 

JTKra^itsft «nRT^ 3W#S*T^: I 

II X II 

tgjt II ^ II 

I ^^(^dl*( I H , I 


I 

^ ^ Wwj: II I II 

Hip ^ 

^ Hf ^5: II ^ II 

5 «€H^ 1 p?ri ^ iT^ifinTO I 
^ ^til H#THm srrj: qt 11 ^ ii 

Hirf^’wqiTqt ^ gn^f jflHHi^: 1 
wrf^ Hrmtil II \ li 

5 »F 11 %T^B^: f^rwf?Pl^*nf^: I 

HI^H^«bfc4*h^ II II 

fit I sfsr ^ ji^ 

^T&it IPw ?i^ 1 Hfi^ 1 

^ HHwi^ H ipHift ftonr ^n fR: qwfHi I 
^^'^«wiqHwiHT=qHqiqfAq qt lU 11 

Hfn ^ iP'Wi^ jiHg I 
?RH qp^#r fit HffiHSqWq^ II V II 
qpplstt ^ HlSUpi gng 1 

HfJHi ttf^T tsf qiiR sm Hqi g. 11 ^11 
fn|»fl<!SH ^ IP f^t ^rat w I 

qnNt^'t^ ^ qiHiHHg,^ 

^ g^iH^ tp H# plpqr: 1 
H13: tp fHf: fitCTlPrg II » II 



m. 

'raimj rmm. H n 

315^: ^TTH ^ f^^TNWJ^ ?WT I 
^4 ^mwpft; ^PnykTOW;. ii ^ ii 
W ^ tiWRHiH, I 

I I 

ft? t§(Jt 51^ ^RUR^ I 

«!wj?T5^ q?»T I 

*n^ ? 1 *>h«fiGl I 

^q^q^?^^Sr?nnTT arsFqt 1 

>8 

*R inRT <t i?5^ in II 

ift^ ^’ttfT fRR^: I 

^ I 

W>t: fl%^tR I 

^» Tfi ? T f< T t«t^R fiT ^< r R m II ftrt I 


STR^ ? 4^qw t ^ cItR^- 

?RR*TFnt^ I R » IRlt l ff^lR ’ |flt i p«liS|l^V?(^R^- 






f ^? r < gTf ? t ^^^> Ti P4?RiRR I Rr? I 


W II I II 


^ I rTSf ‘= ^ ^- 


5n?rg^ *wn ^ 
^ 1?!^ 9iT(k>i^ m ^i^S^5?WFSF^*IK- 




TT |*l»ft3Tft 

»n5W3r^ m ^^icfh^ ^ i ^n^: ^itcS^- 



t5T^TTWTTW®Tt%m^T5?^^ ^ WH?^ ^- 
?(f^: I ^ ^ wnrit: w- 
fiiwn«Ni^st^ 3 F(t 4^ ^^- 

<T«n ^ !T fht ^:- 

«s. 


“ HifJT *T?frw?n'f w «,T3r?^n*n: i ” 

C "9 

R?iR^!TT^Tnfm I 


3i?n5^ ^cR?(HT5if 

I 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT. 

Verse 1. We a4dress our salutations to Jx>rd itiV, the 
(primeval) form of preceptor, the consort (lit. the 
bearer ) of the daughter of the mountain ( ), 

who is seated as qQTRUil. in the plexuses ( circles ) 
basic and others, who comes to be expressed ( i. e. 
assumes the forms of) and others, through the 

exuberance of grace as the eternal preceptor full of 
joy, and who again appears in the forms of six*fold 
Lingas as «iiraK(%4| etc. 

Verse 2. I always worship in the small lotus 
( of my heart ) the lotus feet of ( an incarnation 
of fAm[), which are a solar disc ( in dissipating ) the 
darkness (in the form) of obstacles. 

Verse }. I bow down my head to the feet of my 
preceptor, lihnR, who possessed the wealth of pure 
learning, being a thorough-going student of (well versed 
in) all vr^n’s, treating of (the Highest Principle) 
and the holy rites, who was ( as competent as ) 

( the six-faced son of ), in explaining the princi- 
ples of (the six localities and Steps) or the six- 
fold forms of sHt and of the Highest Principle, 

who was a grand lion in tearing off the temples of 
haughty elephants in the form of learned men, and 
who was the sun ( in removing ) the darkness of evils. 

Verse 4. Some persons thinking themselves to lie 
learned do not accept the principle of wearing 
( on the body ) out of jealousy ( lit. heartburn or 
intolerance ), because they have not studied well 
( the meaning of ) the Vedas and Hhastras. 
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Verse 5» Thou ( qi^(A ) hast exercised thy free 
choice in selecting thy consort, please grant me a boon 
(viz. the capacity of establishing the truth) that I may, 
at thy behest, write the treatise in 

Older to refute those (that disbelieve in the wearing 
of %t). 


Verily they say that the wearing of ( on the 
body) is not to be accepted by the followers of Vedas 
on account of its being non*Vedio ( not enjoined or 
sanctioned by the Vedas). The rule is that a thing is 
Vedic when it is supported by the Vedas or the con- 
cluding portions thereof. But there is nothing either 
in the Vedas or the Upanishads in support of wearing 
Lin^. Nor can it be said that it is supported by the 
?^%s that are based upon the Vedas; for there are - no 
passages in and others in support of this 

wearing. 

If it is said that (in the absence of express Vedic 
passages in support of this principle ) passages may 
be assumed, just as a Vedic passage is assumed in 
support of (the practice of beginning a work 

with words of prayer or invocation); this is a merf 
hope (doomed to be a mirage), because the wearing^ oe 
•Linga is not practised by all great men as ^<T0|<K.ui 
is done; and a thing practised only by a section 
(of the distinguished public) is not entitled to such an 
assumption. Hence, how can this Linga- wearing, 
falling outside the sphere of Vedic authority, be 
acceptable to the followei's of the Vedas ? 

^ The reply to this standpoint is that it is wrong. For 
the established doctrines say that “ the wearing of 
Linga by Veershaivas is certainly laid down in Vedas, 
Shastras, Puranas and Agamaa like and othere,” 



'[Hie explanation of this is: — “Vedas” means 
and others. The word '* indicates (the inclusion of) 
4|f|4ii«i, because it is proverbially admitted that 
is the fifth Veda.” By g f W Hs are meant and 

such as and so forth. Agamas 

ftre and others. 


I 

In (an Upanishad of) in its branch, 

the search of inner Linga i. e. the wearing of inner 
Linga is laid down, the inner Linga viz, 3$l^n^4T. There 
in the passage “There is the lotus of heart, small and 
taintless, the abode of the Highest Principle in the centre 
of the body: in that small heart-lotus there is the Highest 
Principle, minute, formless like 4iitii^ and griefless. That 
inner resident of the lotus should be worshipped.” Here 
some principle, without any name being given to it or 
any form described of it, is laid down as the object of 
worship. When there arises the expectancy as to what 
that object of worsliip is, it is known that is laid 

down as the object of worship from “He is that 

comes first as the sound v in the beginning (of the stiidy 
of ) Vedas and is established in the ITyKinishads 
( like and others ) as the Highest Principle 

in enjoyment of Xature.” And is 

liecause and are conventionally accepted as 

synonyms and hence they are placed in proximity in 
tlie sentence “ etc.” in the lexicon. 

The worship, again, must have ( for its (jbject ^ 
something having attributes. And when there (naturally) 
arises the expectancy as to what that object with attri- 
butes is, that is ( definitely ) known tp be the principle 

for the special attributes stated to be possessed by 
by the Great Lord ftw are mentioned in the hymn “The 
real, the true, the highest twq!. etc.” 
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It may be objected that in the very Upanishad, in 
the section beginning with “ Him of thousand heads” 
etc. with attributes like “thousand heads” and 

others is mentioned. Why then, should he not be 
taken as the object of worship, as enjoined by etc.? 
This objeotion is not tenable; for is spoken of in 
follows: — " There is the lotus of heart; 
within that heart there is the Higest Principle free from 
taint (of passion) and changeless. (One becomes at one 
with that) on meditating on Him, ( as being ) pure, 
griefless, inconceivable, unmanifest, of countlsss forms, 
immortal, calm, the source of Brahma (or the Vedas), 
beginningless, conditionless, endless, all-pervading, self- 
conscious and joyous, formless, wonderful, united with 

as his helpmate, and tranquil.” So also one would 
conclude that ftwr and none else is referred to when one 
studies in awit the words in the beginning, 

in the middle, and in the end as the following: — “Him 
minute like the tip of a hair, seated in the heart 
appearing in the form of all deities, the source of Vedas 
and the greatest.” In a hymn of as well, 

namely, “ the being of the size of a thumb, blazing 
fortl\^like smokeless fire. Lord of all creatures, past, 
present and future.” ( Here “Lord” means only ) 
according to the logical principle established in the 
topic of viz “ ffnh wr ” ( that there 

should be unanimity between the hymns and the 
injunctions; and from this it was deduced ) that the 
animal meant a goat. On a(‘(X)unt of these sentences of 
identical meaning it means “that, viz. ftWT, unlimited 
like si|%|^|, the inner resident of the abode of namely, 
the small lotus, is to be sought after. Or as per words 
of one* should desire to know it.” Here 

( as determined by the foregoing ) is stated to be the 
object of worship as enjoined by Hence if 



iaxy othw deity were taken as the object of worship, 
there would arise the sense of uncertainty about the 
object (of worship and on that account nobody would 
go in for worship.) 

When worship is enjoined, all the three, namely, 
worship, the object of worship* and the worshipper are 
to be stated (necessarily). Naturally when there arises 
the expectancy as to what that worshipper is, it is deter- 
mined to be •newer and is the object of worship 
( seated ) in the heart of •rrewoT. For it is said ( in 
) " Him, wrewer, very much to be known*’; 
and later small lotus is stated in words “shining in the 
lotus bud.” It is evident from this that it would be 
unreasonable to look out for somebody as worshipper 
other than HKNoi mentioned immediately, in conformity 
with the principle established in topic of ^Iriflwl^r, 
namely, " ” ( on account of the negation 

contained in the numbers mentioned 

in the context are negatived etc ). WTCWW there- 
fore, l)ecome-t the counterpart ( as worshipper) 
of that seated in Moreover, it is 

improper to think that WWWST is the object of worship 
for himself seated in his own heart. 

Nor can the objection be raised that ascetics are 
the counterpart of worship on the ground of their des- 
cription as “ conversant with the knowledge of Vedant 
etc.”; because sfPCPIor shoxild be taken as being positively 
connected with the “heart”, mentioned in the section 
treating of wr<!WW, analogously with swnr ( a sacrificial 
rite ) being subidiary to ( sacrifices performed 

on new moon and full moon days); because is laid 
down in “ ” ( the sacrificer offers sacred 

sticks to the sacred fire) occurring in the section treating 
of Besides, it is said in “Then f^r 
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of imperislxable self, the enemy of (demon) 3^ exhibited 
to the Gods the Linga (seated in his heart).” This shows 
that UlTRnr is the worshippn of as seated in his 
( HFHW’s) heart. In also Lord states the 

Being to attained by him in words “ I attain that 
primitive Being, from whom proceeded the primeval 
creation.” And further on, when ashed what that pri- 
mitive Being was, he says “Different is the primitive 
Being termed Miiviifir*!., who, eternal Lord, supports the 
tliree worlds by pervading them. Oh that Ijord 

resides in the hearts of all.” From this it is conclusive 
that alone seated in the heart of is the object 
of liis ( purr’s ) worship; because means inva- 
riably, as and are mentioned ( in lexicons ) 
proximately ( as synonyms ). This leads inevitably to 
the acceptance that only is meant to be the 

worshipper of located in his heart per injunction 
contained in etc. 

It would be wrong to say that, though the 
Highest Lord, is proved to be the object of worship by the 
arguments marshalled heretofore, the principle of wear- 
ing inner Linga is not established, as the resident of 
the heart is not (yet) proved to be of the form of Linga. 
For the form of the resident can be proved to be Linga 
by (extracts) from wmrs and tiwuac is i 

which last has been already quoted. For instance 

says “This is the Highest soul bright like million 
suns, by whom this (universe) is pervaded. The state 
of His existence is eightfold; in eastern petal ( of the 
heart-lotus) it is pious; in the south-eastern it is sleepy, 
lazy and the like; in the southern it tends to cruelty: in 
the south-western it is desire for sin; in the western it 
is sportive; in the north-western it is inclined to m )ve; 
in the northern it is love for pleasure; in the south- 



eastaii it is (inblizied to) the aoquiBition of wealth; io 
the oenfxe it is freedom- from worldly passion; in the 
filammits it is wakefulness; in the cup dream; in ( the 
form of ) Linga it is dreamless sleep: beyond the lotus 
it is the fourth state ( the supreme state ); when the 
soul enters sound he passes even the fourth state.” The 
description as dreamless state (of %?) in Linga (form) 
makes it evident that Linga is a form of the fbsi- 
dent of the lotus-heart. The ( following ) words from 
sn<nilH ( are to be noted in support of this ). Says 
" A devote ( lit. an ascetic ) should 
know ftSw to be ( yellow ) like gold in the basis, to be 
( reddish ) like coral in the heart, and ( white ) like 
crjrstal in the middle of the brows ”. There should arise 
no doubt that this conclusion that is the object of 
worship and «iRR|sr is the worshipper would militate 
against what is said in that very Upanishad in the 
section beginning with namely, "RITW'ir is the 

Highest Being; He is the highest Truth”; because this 
apparent conflict can be reconciled by the explanation 
that 9IKI4|S| can be praised in such high terms from the 
fact that wrCRDT has attained identity with on 
acconnt of his wearing the inner bright Linga in his 
heart imlike others. Some, however, hold that WW®***^ 
means that the Supreme Being is superior (srramum: 
^ mr ) to tlRRnv. That is why • the words “ 

WOBtf are used instead of <1^ Sir”. Hence they 

hold that superiority ( to 4IK14|U| ) is of only; and 
therefore, there can be no contra^ction. This much is 
sufficient j (in connection with ) to spare 

prolixity., 

JJ. • V ■ ■ 

The Upanishad after laying down the wearinig of 
inner Linga to be sought after, in the manner aforesaid 



proce^ tolay down the wearing of external Linga m 
in words One should place Linga (on the body) 
(in one) of (its) various forms or the all-pervaiing 
Linga.” 

To this the following objection may be advancedV- 
Here the verb is in the present tense. There can be ho 
injunction, therefore, for want of imperative or the lik6 
(i.e. potential) ( which alone enjoin ). If it be said that 
injunction is implied here, even though there is hb 
imperative or the like, just as implied injunction is 
accepted in sentences. "He sprinkles paddy grains” "He 
thrashes them” though there is no imperative iti these. 
It would be wrong to say so; because in the' .sentehofe 
under consideration there is nothing leading to implied 
injunction. For it is known from the couplet 
(of ) that an originative injunction is tbefe 

when that is not at all obtained (elsewhere); a restrict!^ 
injunction takes place when ah alternative is already 
obtained; and an exclusive injunction is there" when 
alternatives are obtained there and elsewhere. Tire 
"meanihg is that an originative injunction is there when 
it is not at all obtained by any othcli' means of proof; 
•Mr ihstenee “one sprinkles rice.” A restrictivb injunction 
is laid down’ when the action in reference is obtained 
Si’^d it restricts, therefore, to one alternati- 
ve only, as is done in the cas6 of the sentence *' orte 
thrashes rice.” T’here or elsewhere, that is, when things 
are obtained simultaneousl/, ex/clusive injunction is laid 
down. For instance it is laid down that only fiVe- 
hailed animals' and no others, namely, the rabit/ the 
ixjrcupine, the alligator, rhinoceros, and the tortoise ate 
to be eaten, w’hen 'there are- other five-nailed animals 
(simultaneously with non-five-nailed animals) available 
for nating. . • (' Applying the rule td ' the) 
matter under ; consideration ( we ’find ) that ■ 'in 



the oa^ of the verb “He places” there i's no originative 
injunction, as such an injunction to wear Linga on the 
body is obtained in in the sentence 

" etc.” Hence 'there is the absence of 

complete non*obtainmeut elsewhere (as required). The 
sentence in extenso is : — 

“ The Divine Lord is borne in the mouths, on the 
heads, and on the necks of all (devotees). He lies in 
the cavity of all creatures, is alLpervading, and hence 
found everywhere.” The explanation of this is :-“of all” 
means “of all those that are fit to wear Linga”; 

‘‘means” the mouths, or heads or necks are places 
on which he is worn being worn there remains in 
the form of “Lord lying in the cavity of all 

creatures” means "He lies in the lotus of heart” i. e- 
there he is seated as inner Linga, as spoken of in 
already quoted in words " the Lord has the 
state of dreamless sleep in Linga.” "All pervading” 
means free from all limitations ( in time, space, and 
visible form'; and, therefore, found everywhere. 

, , If it is urged against this that the qualifier "placpl 

in the mouths, on the heads, or necks” is in grammatical 
equation "ftw”: the qualified. And things in equation are. 

( as a rule, non-different (identical). Hence it neces^rily 
confliets with the location ( ) which. indicates 

difference, it is wrong. Por revered maintains 

that sen^ of location is conveyed even by (things ip) 
graihmatical equation, while eommentiogon "fn^nihl* 
smranii: ’' There, anticipating the objection, tliat the 
possessive afflk (HV?) expresses the superabundance of the 
iMn# possessed; Therefore, joy ( the thing possessed ) 



ftod ( tile possessor ) Btand in the reiation of the 
poseessed and possessor. But as joy and being in 
ths same oase express non'diiSerenoe ( of each other ) 
consistently with Upanishadio sentenoes, He oaiihe to 
know that joy was hqfi^ **and*’ is eternal and joy.” 
how can there be the relation of the possessed and the 
possessor ? ( It would be incompatible, tberelore, to 
assume the relation of the possessed and the possessor.) 
It was then concluded that ngi^was the abode of joy 
and that that in no way mililated against the sentences 
expressing (only apparently difference), like ” Joy is the 
form of ngni, ” The followers of the exponents 

of dnalism, explain the sentence “nsF^is the knowledge” 
as '* fnia(is the abode of knowledge”; and hold that 
such interpretation is not incompatible with the sentence 
*• He who is all-wise, all love, and possessor of 
knowledge.” ( That is, the sentences expressive of 
difference and non - difference are consistently 
interpretable). This way of expression ( of apposition 
meaning may be observed in ordinary parlance 

in sentences like ** ” (The jar is the abode 

of many potsherds). Nor can it be said that the interprets, 
tion bf ** ”, as an attributive compound 

(Linga that has mouth's, heads or necks as his seats) and 
the limitation thereby of the existence of Linga to these 
only tvould go against the (Upanisbadio) statement that 
Shiva is found everywhere. For ( this apparent con- 
tradiction between the former and the latter sentences ) 
can be explained away by saying that the Lord of really 
unlimited fcHrih (and therefore) all-pervading shows big 
existence as artificially limited to moutirs, heads 
add tSBCks (only) to favour his devotees, and to the heart- 
lotus as’ inner Linga in tiie subtle form of ndlftfiftsivt'It 
is on this account only that the ^ciOnjuDetiou^^^^'^ 
coming after the sentence ” The all-pervading Lord/' 
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is signifioAnt as bringing it together with the limited- 
ness of the form known from the previons sentenoe. 

We may he asked: ^Though all what yon say is 
admitted, yet how can mouth be a seat ( for placing 
Linga in it )? Because does not mention 

it in the sentence ** A wise man should wear flinf 
on bis bead) neck, belly, breast or 'palm.’* It is 
also not included by of in the 

sentence " Always wear Linga dressed in a piece of 
cloth, on the bead, neck, belly, breast, or palm.” ( The 
reply to this is ) that this looks well owing to lack of 
real grasp of the meaning. Because it is known from 
the etymological explanation by namely, ‘*Linga is 
sfw because he protects when meditated on. n’w is of two- 
fold nature: the signified and the signifier; as signifier 
it is the syllable and as the signified it is great 
it is for this reason that great seers hold the identity of 
the (hymn) and the deity ( praised by it. )” It is 
also known the Linga and the five-syllabled are one 
and the same from the words of 
namely, ‘*9111:” is the base; the letter is the centre; 
“?IT" is cow’s head; ‘V’ is the round-shaped top; a» is 
Linga; Linga is thus made of six Byllables.” Hence 
Linga in the form of ^ can be placed in the mouthi 
and in the form of is placed on the head or the 

neck. In this way the seeming oonfliot can be removed* 
Here (in the case of different parts of the body) option 
is given (to the devotee) to wear Linga sometimes on 
the head and sometimes on the neck; beoausa 
after all the object to be realised is the 

same, analogously to the preparation of cakes 
(when a secrifioe is performed per injunction contained 
in) “one perforins a sacrifice by rice” "one performs 
a sacrifice by barley.” 
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Moreover the ( ; Upanishad first speaks 
of the Lord in words *' SP9R the primordial matter, 
nndergoes modifications (and, therefore, perishahlp); hut 
fi; is immortal and. undergoes no modifications. .And 
then (lays down) the wearing of Linga in either form 
/internal and external) in the passage '‘By meditating 
on him, by associating (contact) with him, and by 
attaining at'One-meant with him.” That Cthis 'is so) is 
definitely known from ( which merely 

reiterates what the Upanishad enjoins) in the following:-* 
The wearing of Linga in the both of its forms is laid 
down for those that like to attain all desired objects; 
( that ) Linga, internal and external, is to be worn by 
those sages that are desirous of final beatitude. That is 
internal Linga in the form of when, it is always 

sought after in the basis in the cavity of the heart, or 
in the middle of the two eyebrows. But whether one is 
able or not to wear internal Linga, one should positi- 
vely wear external Linga, the (symbolic) representative 
of the former. “By meditating on him” means “ by 
internally worshipping Him in the form of ” 

“By associating with Him” means “by putting Him on 
the body as When it is so said there arises the 

expectancy “where” /is the Linga to be worn)? Tbe 
sentence “The Divine Lord is borne in tbe mouths, on 
the heads, or the necks of all (devotees) “ comes in sequ- 
ence to point out the places of wearing Linga. If the 
ITpanisbadio verse (given in extenso above), after point-* 
ing out tbe place of wearing Linga internally by words 
“lying in the cavity,” were not to point out the place 
of wearing Linga externally, it would be contextually 
inconsistent glaringly. If tbe (above) explanation be 
not acceptable, the words “ The Divine -L^rd is borne 
etc.” would be meaningless /for want of an alternative 
explanation). Do they express identity of with 
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moufeb, head or neokP Or do they express His exisbeooe 
on these ? In the first alternative itiV would be identi* 
oal with mouth etc. in accordance with the (grammatical) 
priuciple that *'all sentences are confined in iheir oper* 
ation to the words they contain." This would contradict 
the (infallible statements of the) namely, *' All this 
is ^ which tells us that ^ (i^) is identical with 
all. Nor is the second alternative is possible; because 
that would limit to being seated in mouth etc. and 
would consequently go against being found in all 
things as is known from ‘^therefore is everywhere,” 
Hence our interpretation is the right one. 

It may be said that our interpretation would be right 
if there were a word expressive of locality. But there is 
no word expressive of locality. This also is 
wrong; because this ( absence of a word expressive 
of location ) can be explained away by assuming 
the possessive affix And the compound would then 
mean '‘mouth etc. are the seats of this (Linga).” And to 
avoid the ('dilemma) of the sentence being meaningless 
we might well express place by secondary signifies' 
tion (indication) per principle "It is better to give 
secondary sense to a word than to make a sentence 
meaningless.” This principle is established in 
as follows:— (In the animal sacrifice it is laid down that) 
eleven limbs of the animal should be cut. He cuts them 
twice each.” In this connection an objection w'as raised 
that the sentence “He cuts them twice each” w’as super- 
fluous as “cutting twice” was already obtained by the 
injunction to perform the archetype ( the i^liT sacrifice, 
is an archetype while the animal^ sacrifice was a 
darivative) per i-ule that the rites of a derivative should 
be performed in the same way that the rites of the 
archetype were performed. In reply it was said *'(It 
has been laid down in that very section that) though the 



saorifiqdr outs four times, fat should be out five times. 
la this seatenoe the word *‘fat''» being ( a part of the 
body) like heart eto<, was taken to mean in the secondary 
sense any part of the animal ( used for ) offering. 
(Naturally) “five times" was extended to heart etc. In 
disposing of "The five times", there were already two 
rites “spreading of ghee" and “dropping of ghee"; and 
when two (of these five) times were used for these two 
rites (one eaoh\ the remaining three times would 
(naturally) go to the cutting (of the parts of the body). To 
avoid this contingency it has been (specifically ) laid 
down “it should be out twice." The remaining fifth time 
should be additionally used either fbr “spreading" or 
“dropping" ghee. In this way (the objection was removed 
and) the 'significance of the sentence "He cuts twice" 
was established and everything was squared up. Such 
is our line of reasoning, (and thus uur position sound). 

Teachers of former times, on the other hand, have 
held that there, is no originative injunction in "He 
places Linga in one of its various forms." For the in* 
junction is already obtained from • “i||(ii|^% " ( the 

holy Linga worshipped on hand and is not.nnobtained 
(elsewhere.^ The attribute “ qiilili|4 <11%^ ” explained 
later and otherwise inexplicable, establishes the worship 
(ol Linga/ on hand. The wearing of Linga having been 
thus obtained, non*obtainmeot elsewhere is lacking (in 

It might be said that, though there is no origina- 
tive injunction in the sentence under consideration, 
there is a restrictive in junction similar to the one in 
the sentence. “A Brahmin should earn money by means 
of helping tie peffonnance of a sacrifice, teaching and 
receiving gifts (and in no other way). But this also is 



doomed to be as obimeridal as the wearing of a garland 
woven of s^>flowers. For it is learnt from 
uid others in oonueotion with (the attainment of) 'final 
beatitude that " A person smearing his body with 
ashes, lying down in a bed of ashes, and meditating on 

becomes free from all sins ( and thus ‘ attains 
beatitude),” And if the wearing of Linga were to alter, 
nate with the application of ashes ( to the body ) and 
wearing of beads, there would be a restrictive injunction 
for wearing Linga also and prohibiting the practice of 
others. But this is ( quite) undesirable: because it is 
known from the following words of f^4fi<!l(^WIIi^l that 
all these are necessary (for attaining ). "The know* 
ledge that one is encaged in the body; the thorough 
knowledge of the body; the nature of the worldly life fit 
to be abandoned; tbe initiatory ceremony the' wearing 
of Linga; the smearing of the body with ashes; the 
wearing of beads; the muttering of the five-lettered 
tbe life of devotion; the worship of the spiritual prece* 
ptor, Linga and an ascetic; (le. ^irn?) and tbe acceptance 
( of food etc. from the and It might be 

urged (lastly ) that there is an exclusive injunction, 
condemning the non-wearing of Linga and (thus) in* 
ouicating the wearing of Linga. But this also cannot 
he; because wearing and non-wearing being mutually 
antithetical cannot be an aggregate of similar things 
Accordingly, there can b« no injunction of exclusion. 

To meet this (elaborate) objection, ( we maintain \ 
that there is an originative injunction in tbe sentence. 

‘ ” It is wrong to say against this that 

the injunction (to wear Linga) is alrea'dy laid down by 
the sentence “ etc.” and, therefore there 

is tbe absence of nou-obtainment' eisewhera. for the 
simple reason that is dependant on 



*' as ihe labtor lays down (expressly) the 
wearing of Linga, wbieh is the connterpart of s r(i l w n: B| 
(the place of wearing), expressed by tbe former. Hence 
on aoooant of tbe relation cd the snstainer and tbe snst* 
ained between the two sentences, it is improper to say 
that the injanotion is otherwise obtained. Nor can it be 
said tha t " is not dependant on 

on account of the former expressing 
tbe ooonterpart of wearing, which in turn has been laid 
down by etc." occurring in tbe 

same Upaneshad ( in whioh occurs and 

is. therefore, related to and dependant on “ 

etc." (rather than " ") For 

great is the difference (between tbe two sentences) 

and •* WT^nRRT ” etc.) The sente- 

nce " is in an (enviable) position of 
vantage (lit. stronger than the other) for nnooinmonly 
containing the words '* (tbe thing to be worn) and 
“ Wi'wRil " directly expressive of wearing; while the 
other (having no such words) takes time to express 
(wearing). If it is further objected that it has been 
decided (in ) in the topic (discussing the unity 

of meaning) betw'een.vedic words and popular words i.e. 
words in currency, that tlie meaning of Yedio words is 
determined by tbe help of popular words, which derive 
their expressive power from grammar; and though tbe 
w’ords "animals" etc. in tbe sentence ‘*He should wov> 
ship by (offering) an animal" are dependant on grammar 
for tVieir expressive power, still they are taken as laying 
down (the performance). In the same way why should 
not *' " enjoin (even though dependant 

upon '* ’WPrdRlI **)? This objection does not hold 

good, because grammar etc. are only usefulin imparting 
expressive power to words (and there the matter ends). 
But the sentence under conslderstioh though similar. 
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4 

BO far as dependance is concerned, is still unablb to 
express injunction before the meaning of the sentence as 
a whole is grasped; while ( in contrast ) injunction is at 
once known from the sentence “ ” More- 
over it is definite that the sentence ‘‘ is 

a missionary assertion as may be gathered from The 
all-pervading Lord” (following “ ”) which 

purports to applaud Linga. Hence, there is no obtain- 
ment elsewhere ( in as supposed ). 

What is ( also ) said that there is no 
originative injunction' in Wiwft” on 

account of the same being obtained by the 
attribute " ” which is otherwise 

meaningless, is also not right. For the sentence 

” lays down the wearing of Linga in general; 
but the attribute specifies the place where it is to be 
worn. The latter, therefore, is sustained by the former* 
Hence, there is the absence of the injunction being 
obtained elsewhere. tThe meaning of qilWrtis:-" a 
prayer to be uttered in accompaniment, becomes by the 
possessive aflix " ” in the sense of a thing to be 

worn i. e. Linga. (Therefore) is WflW.” 

as is borne out by what is said in namely, 

“Therefore, the great Linga is to be worn by uttering the 
prayer “ qiidiqsr (in accompaniment). The sentence 
“ ” is an instance in point. A 

sacrifice called is enjoined. But it is not 

stated where it should occur. And the sentence 

” states the place for the occurrence of anSflRT 
sacrifice. In the same way when Linga to be placed per 
injunction contained in “ ”, it has got 

localities like altar etc. alternating with hand etc., and 
the latter is laid down ( by )• If it is 

(again) objected that locality is expressed Jby the locative 
case in " ” but there is no such case in 
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“ ” (and therefore, is not express^ 

by il); it is wrong to say bo; because locative case is 
understood here. The word “ tnW ” expresses saoredness 
of Lin^ worn even at times (when one is) impure or 
polinted, as it does in the case of " the sacred 

thread, is so holy,” by removing the idea of Linga ever 
being impure. It cannot be objected that the sentence 
lays down more things than one and therefore, will be 
open to the fault of making diverse statements («nW<T^): 
because it is to be understood that it lays down ( a rite 
as qualified by other) rites, as is done in the Yedic sente- 
nce “ The sacrifice to fire with cakes prepared in a pot 
of eightfold parts should be performed on a new moon 
day ” in accordance with the rule of " When 

only one rite isiiot laid down i. e. more rites are laid 
down, all are to be combined into one (as one rite quali- 
fied by the rest. ) 

Another objection : — Though all this is granted 
still the sentence enjoins installation 

of Lii^a bn an altar ( lit. ground and not the placing of 
it. fflq the body), because the obvious meaning of the verb 
" ” and the custom of all people evidently 

point to it. The' proper meaning of qi(d|j(si 
would then be Linga consecrated by hand i. e. by the 
ceremonial purificatory process of 11^*9 (six-fold roads) 
and, therefore sacred, should be installed (on an altar.) 

Some say in refutation of this as follows ;-It is true 
that the verb " ” expresses the placing of Linga 

as much on the ground as on the body; for the scripture 
cannot be restricted in the operation of its meaning. 
I^or is there anytiKng to so restrict the meaning. But 
from the force of the word "qnSNW” coming in sequence 
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it means the placing of Linga on the body, in aooordanoe 
with the rule whenever any doubt arises, it should be 
removed from what comes in sequence.” (Moreover) It 
is well-known that the root ” means “to worship” 
in etc.; for instance ' HW” is (deserv- 

ing of worship). Hence is Linga ( derivatively ) 
(that which protects when worshipp^); 
and qUrndd is (Linga on the hand). Such being 

the case by proof, the worship of Linga cannot be 
extended to the Linga placed on the altar; but it points to 
the worship of Linga placed on the body. Nor can it be 
said that the worship (of Linga) can be extended to 
(Linga on an) altar by taking the compound to be in- 
strumental viz. (that which 

protects when worshipped by hand). And thereby conflict 
with the established meaning ( of ) will be removed. 
Because this interpretation goes against the grammatical 
rule “ (a rule relating to inflected words 

should be understood to apply to such as are connected 
in sense ) "If it is further said that the compound is 
acceptable in spite of this syntactical expectance (of one 
word for another), on account of the connection of the 
word expected is plainly seen, it .is wrong to say so, 
liecause in that ease the word " qiflUsiT ” becomes 
superfluous. Again it w'ould not be right to say that mind 
and others become the means of worship when ^ is 
explained (derivatively) as “ that which protects when 
worshipped”, and, therefore, the word "hand” is used to 
exclude these (mind and others). For mind and others 
are also the means of worship (as learnt) from what is 
said " the worship of should be performed by mind 
speech, and bodily actions.” The instrumental SRJjQV 
therefore, oonfines'fundesirably the m<»ns of) worship to 
one thing only (viz. hand), This fault will not attach to 
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locative case, the Imcd (in the locative case) would go 
(with Lord as protector) as an attribute. 

The explanation of qi(d|ij!(l as "that consecrated 
hand” is also wrong; because "consecrating” would be 
the secondary or figurative sense in supersession of its 
primary sense, in which, as is well known, the 
use it. But the secondary or figurative sense is unaccept* 
able as it will militate against (the principle established 
in the topic) In that topic the objector held 

that the secondary or the figurative sense accorded with 
sentences like " the fire saw”, " the waters saw and in 
pursuance of such sentences the secondary sense being 
admissible, the agency of seeing could be attributed to 
msTR. In reply to this explanation of the objector it has 
been established that though in some cases words are 
seen used in secondary or figurative senses, it is impro- 
.per to think that they are so used in all cases; and that 
the method of interpreting by having recourse to 
.secondary or figurative sense is improper when primary 
or natural sense is possible. In conclusion the agency of 
-seeing Jn its primary sense was attributed to 

( After stating the refutaion by others of the second 
objection) we state ours as follows : (The whole passage) 
beginning with " ?HTs” (A bow to the Lord of 

wealth) and ending with (This Linga 

residing in the disc of sun and united with (jur ) 
all is a missionary statement (of the Lord ftR.) There 
(in the passage) are praised the ten forms of Linga as are 
described by as follows :-"The all-pervading 

Linga was one; it *became the great three-foldj oh, 

daughter of the mountain, namely. the ideal, 

the vital or mental and desire-yielding, 

the physical or gross. again, became two- 



fold and of (presiding over) the dements 

of earth and water respectively; so say the scholars of 
f^rnpmrs. Oh, yon beautiful one, nisi l gn in turn became 
twprfold, and nrtiffiT, of light and air elements; 

(likewise became two-fold) of ether 

element and the great, of the principle of STRin;” 

is addressed by An obeisance to the Linga 
on High,” as that (High Linga) is seated on the only 
western petal of the uppermost plexus, is 

praised by *‘an obeisance to the golden Linga”; because 
that ( siiatl^ ) is determined to be golden by what is 
said in namely, “The wise know that 

nfstd^ is like burning gold, residing on the bulb and 
always to be meditated on by ascetics.” “An obeisance 
to (Linga of) brightness ’* is the praise of as 

known from the following (description given by ftwchf- 
^TCRffe), namely, “sHTs” is the basis; the letter is 
the middle part; ^ is the cow’s head; ^ is the round 
ball at the top; v is Linga. Thus Linga is made of six 
letters;” all this description of the form of Linga is 
certainly of full of brightness and of good form. 

‘‘An obeisance to Linga of ether element” is the praise 
of which presides over ether, as there is no 

difference between them ( and ) from 

the derivation of ^«ras (sn^l$T) ( residing in 
ether). By “An obeisance to ” is praised 

because is in no way different from presid- 

ing over watery element as known from “Old is the 
watery element, the material cause of firmness ( in the 
form of the earth); therefore, old is the form of 

the Lord; and old is His power brougljt into activity.” 
‘‘An obeisance to is the praise of ^oi 

the identity of presiding over the element of 

eaTth, and is established by the description given 
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by as follows Beautiful is the earthly 

element, the source of all physioM creation; from this 
element springs the beautiful oreation. is the 
(shstainer) of the form of the earth. ‘‘An obeisance to 
” is the praise of because presid' 

ing over the element of air is non-different from (fire), 
which is the same as another name of as known 
from ‘'He (fire) is a form of ^ or He, the Lord 

therefore, is of the fiery (dreadful) form. The Lord of 
creatures is (of the) form of His fiery energy is 

dreadful/’ "A bow to (brilliantly shining)/’ is 

the praise of presiding over the element of air; 
and the identity of <44.(^4|, as expressed by ^ and 

is assured from *'Life (vital air) is another form of 
or time: the power of time is that of air; ^ (f^) 
is. (the suatainer) of the form of air; and m is known to 
be “ A bow to (Linga the great)” is the 

praise of which presides over ( individual ) 

souls. "A bow to ” is tbe praise of 

( ideal Linga ) which presides over tbe subtle body. 
( From the foregoing ) therefore, the praise has for its 
object Linga worn on tbe body in its different forms 
owing to artificial limitations and described in si|i|4ti8. 
And if “ ” were to lay down the instal* 

lation of Linga on the ground or altar, the injunction and 
the missonary statement would be at variance ( which 
is not proper ). Moreover tbe beginning and tbe end, tbe 
reiteration, somethiog extraordinary ( belonging to a 
thing), the fruit to be attained ( by the thing ), and the 
logical establishment are the six determinants of a 
thing. The first of these, (when not contradicted ) is the 
strongest, per principle of established by " ^ 

WT ” ( the word ^ is prominent ). Agreeably 

to this the words in the beginnirg of the passage under 
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consideratioa, viz. “ A bow to the Linga on -high ” 
having been proved to mean interpretation, 

of the sentence “ ” to mean placing of 

Linga other than that worn on the body, would pertain* 
ly militate against ( the import of ) the section. 

If it is argued that “ occurring in “ 

” goes with «nTt ; hence the bow is addressed 
to the moon and the son, ( consequently ) there would 
be misinterpretation of the passage; it is wrPng to so 
argue; because the beginning and the conclusion have 
been determined to be referring to Shiva; and if the 
bow were taken as being addressed to the moon and the 
sun in the midst, it would militate against the context. 
Therefore/ it is inevitable that should mean Shiva 
in the form of Linga, by being dissolved as 
(associated with and that sfiould meanf^ 

residing in the disc of the sun, as is done in 

” ( Shiva alone purifies some; he 
alone takes ghee in a sacrifice ). In accordance with 
this interpretation the sentence *' '* 

means the wearing of Linga on the body; and the 
presumption of the injunction would well accord with'the 
missionary statement which otherwise would be mesi- 
ningless. This presumption of injunction as analogous to 
the assumption ( contained in the eentence 
" The sacrificial post should be made of tree; 7;^n’r 
is strong; the animal ( tied to the post) will be 

strong, because the post will give strength to the animal 
(when tied to it 

It may be objected that in sf^ite of all this, the 
injnnotion so presumed is not obligatory (on all), because 
( it is enjoined ) for an end ( and it is, therefore, laid 
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down for (hose (bat aim at it ). as stated in 

already quoted in words the ( wearini; of 
Linga both ) internal and external ( is laid down ) for 
ascetics that desire to attain absolution”. It is wrong to 
say so; for the objection would also apply to the prao* 
tice of twilight worship, the fruit of which is known 
from the praise contained in words ” Those of strict 
TOW Jhat always practice twilight worship become free 
from sin and attain the world of sm free from miseries,” 
(and thus would also not be obligatory on all). 

If it be said that #s$ni^nir is obligatory in as much as 
its non«practioe is prohibited in the ^i|^s which says 
"He who takes food ( without performing ) 

will be born a dog in hundred births and becomes an out* 
caste in millions of births;** similiar is our position 
because non>w<>aring of Linga is prohibited by 
and others which say “A devotee that supports life (with 
food) without wearing Linga commits the sin of eating 
dog*8 food.” 

It is stated (in as follows The Veda is 

afraid <pf a person of small learning that he would belie it. 
(Hence) the meaning of the Veda should be supported by 
(the statement^ of histrorical tradition and Fauranik 
narrative ( which re-iterate the Veda). The meaning of 
the Veda though understood f^independantly ) is likely to 
be misunderstood (on account of its profundity,!. So, 
when it is made definite by sages there will be no scope 
for any doubt ’.—Agreeably to this dictum there are 
passages in support of the sentence For 

instance, says by way of preface "The excellent 

way of wearing of' Linga is laid down for Brahmins by 
Vedas, number of tEtg%s, Puranas, and Agamas,** and 
then goes on to state "Even ( an belonging to) 
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says that one should place Linga ( on the body). 
Therefore, the great Linga should be worn by uttering 
(in acootupaniment) the prayer etc Because 

the preceptor places Linga on the bands of the devotee 
at the time of the ceremony and prays that Lings, 
they ( the learned ) say Litiga is identical with qdhrM 
As ( Linga the form of ) Shiva himself is pure 
and makes men pure, it is termed pure; therefore, the 
great Linga is to be worn at all times. One should 
wear Lingi^ at all times even when one moves or stands, 
sleeps or keeps awake, has his eyes closed or open; 
the wearer of Linga is alw'ays pure; he ehonld vrorsbip 
charming Linga absorbed in devotion and should apply 
sandal paste to it and ofier flowers etc. He should per* 
form all daily and occasional duties with the idea of 
( all action ) dedicated to Shiva. All this will contribute 
to the development of his ( spiritual )' knowledge”. In 
of also it is said He who places 

the on the palm- altar or his hand, becomes 

mentally all absorbed in Him. and ridding himself of 
all outward distractions worships him, is indeed, a 
Veershaiva. A man should worship Linga, the symbol 
of the Highest Divinity, plscing it on the palm - altar 
of his lotus-like hand, with tiie idea of being one with 
Him, by means of all sorts of homage without any 
distinction between things internal and external. 
In the case of a Veershaiva desirous of at-One-meut 
the worship of Linga placed on band is belter 

than that installed on grond. In these words it 
establishes the superiority of the worship of Linga 
placed on the band as enjoined by the Vedic words 
** ) further says Oh. my child, 

one who is devoted to tbe^ at-onerinent of 
Linga (with Anga) is really free from taint 
or impurity of the incidents of birth or death. 
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The worship of Shiva ( Linga ) should not be omitted 
evaa when a birth or death ooours in the household. 
In this way the worship of Shiva Linga worn on the 
body is laid down even at times of impurity for a 
Veershaiva who is life-long initiated into it by 
ceremony, j<|ui also says: — Those that are ini- 

tiated by ceremony should always perform the 
worship of God ( Linga ). These great men are free 
from the observance of impurity of birth or death. 
There are no trammels of impurity in the case of those 
who worship Linga ( worn on the body ), those that 
maintain sacred fire and of those that are religious 
students. 

If it is areued that if the worship of Linga can be 
performed at time impure, there would result ( per- 
mission for ) the performance of other rites; it is wrong 
to say so; because, though the prayer etc. ” is 

allowed to be muttered when the sun is worshipped 
during twilight, which is a daily rite, though certain 
hymns are uttered at the time of which also is a 
daily rite, and though Yedio texts are read ( even if the 
performer becomes impure') when newmoon and fullmoon 
sacrifices are performed, it does not mean that other 
Vedio texts are to be 'studied at the times of impurity. 

says ‘‘ There is no objection to hymns being 
recited at the time of routine household rites. But 
there is objection to the recitation of Yedio texts that 
are to be studied on occasions. The daily rites are con- 
sidered to be the sacrifice to the smi.’*. So it means 
that not all Yedio texts are prohibited from being re- 
cited. In the same way though the worship of Liega is 
allowed %t impure ^imes, it does not mean the permi- 
ssion to perform rites all and sundry. 



Anoliher objeotion:^W0 agred to the obligatory 
nature of Lioga worship ^ on the hand ). But it ie 
objeotionable to perform the worship on the left hand 
which is so (dirfy) vile. This objection does not stand 
to reason. For the use of left hand in ooo junction with the 
right is laid down, for forming the cavity for the purposes 
of drinking water per scripture '^One might drink water 
by means of the cavity or a big pot;” So also the use of 
left hand is indispensable for forming the cavity to hold 
full pot per injunction. ” He brings the full pot", when 
that cavity is necessarily used as support to the full pot 
at the time of offering oblation into the mouth of fire* 
Likewise the use of left hand, when both the hands are 
folded together while the devotee bows down to Shiva 
placed on the altar is found to be fit, and it is also free 
from objection to use the left hand when the oavity*full 
of flowers are offered to God Shiva. All this is in 
accordance with who says The obeisance by 

the eight parts of the body is made when it is performed 
by means of the bead (bowing down), the breast, the eyes 
fixed on the deity, mind (thinking of the deity ), tongue 
(lit. words^ uttering its prayers, the feet brought 
together, the ears (intent on listening to its prayers), and 
lastljr the two hands folded together. 

It may lastly be objected :~A doubt arises about 
the interpretation made by you of the sentence 

as laying down the wearing of Linga, because 
BfCTFCStr, the exegetist of all Vedas has not commented 
on the passage ('in your way). Tuis objection sounds 
like (the inability) of a deaf man (to hear) when some- 
thing is muttered into his ears. Because, though the 
passage has not been oommentei on by others 

( equa'ly authoritative scholars like ) 
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and bo forth have explained it as we 
have done. Ht seems) that the exegetist RlqKwi has 
left oommenting on it, either because it was not releveht 
to his purposes or beoause different interpretations 
would be productive of evil ( to himself ). Moreover' 
( if nothing that is not explained by fttntwf were 
unauthor itstive ) the prayers addressed to Goddess 
and composed by the founder of the (sj|pfr) 

school would be unavailable ( i. e. improper ) at the time, 
of worship as they are not commented on by him 
Again there is' no scope left for doubt on account of oui* 
interpretation being supported by divine who 

stands foremost among personages intimate with - the 
knowledge of the .Vedas, in Linga Purana ( composed by 
him^ already quoted. Lord Himself lays down 
( the Wearing of Linga ) in the authoritative as 

good as Vedas; and lastly it is supported by 
Hence all we have said is faultless ( unexceptionable ). 

Ill 

Aiiin: — This (Linga-dbarana) is established by ' 
another hymn in the same Upanishad. The Hymn is:- 
My salutations to * Let wearing (ol Linga j be ihy 

(creed); let me be the wearer of what is everlasting and 
is heard of in VedaS; let that (Linga) ^ be never 
separated from me. 

It may be objected as follows:- This hymn does not 
establish the wearing (of Linga); (or in the two sentences 
*' Let wearing be mine ” and *' Let me be the wearer,” 
there is stated merely the wearing and there is no word 
mentioning the special thing (to be worn). It cannot be 
argued that the wearing of Linga is the only alternative 
left on account of there being no scriptual authority for or 
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custom of wearing sfiy other deity. . Because though no 
other deity is known as the object of wearing, the 
(marks of) conch and disc representing Narayan:' are 
worn according to the doctrines of Bamanuja on the 
support of Eoripturee; they are therefore, to be taken 
here as being tbe object of wearing. If it be again 
argued that (tbe rejeotable thing) is tbe visible 

world fit for rejection, being subject to creation and 
destruction. That, wbicb is not so and therefore 
acceptable, comes to mean as tbe object of wearing. 
This evidently leads to Linga as the thing to be worn. 
This is wrong because this method of. establishing the 
acceptable thing by explaining its parts can be well 
extended to wnnwar and bis weapons;, and the weapons 
can thus be proved to be things worn. Every thing then 
will be free from the objection advanced. Moreover, 
sacred ashes and beads can be established as the object 
of wearing, in aS much as non-piactice of these is 
condemned per statement contained in “He, on whose 
forehead no ashes are applied, round whose neck no 
rosary put, and in whose mouth there is no 
muttered, should be abandoned as if be weie an outcast. 
Tbe non>practice of covering the body with ashes and 
three-striped mark (on tbe forehead of ashes) should 
not even be thought of. They are enjoined by soriptureS. 
Hence he who abandons ibein is a man fallen." In tbe 
sentence “May I wear" there is no injunction, as tbe 
benediotive mood does not lay down. At tbe same time 
the sentence lacks the nature of originative injunction, 
as it is obtained by tbe sentence “ " 

■* 

We meet this objection as follows : — Tbe meaning 
really is that tbe thing acceptable is tbe in the 

form of Linga. And let me be the wearer of that. Wbac 
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is stiSd tifaftt im4 tba sixtifi^tes ol his^ ftrmom osa 

be taiesn u things aeceptable nxpl^niiig tbs: psfts of 

word is improper. i?ar the^ ar o proved to be rejeotable 
Mid oanaot, i&erefoiie, be tlttogs aooeptSible* Beoeose, 
says. *'AUthis isnin^, Ullf, fb<9 and 
^ ave oreated ”, Shivaparana also says The three 
■btlt and Wft have a oatrae; they are pvodtteed by 
Himself. They were intended by their fathev for 
three purposes, namely, for the creation, fik^ for 
the protection, and ^ for the destraotion ( of the 
Universe)*** iiFdiiar is thus known to be horn. As for 
bis oonoh and disc (it is said) " One should not stay 
even for a single day where there lives a person with the 
mark of a disc. If one does so, one becomes a great 
sinner and contracts the sin of killing a tbousuid 
Brahmins. If <me sees such a person, tiie destroyer of 
the race, that bears such a mark through ignorance, 
greed or sentiment, one should have a bath in full 
garments. By means of these and snob ethers tbey*^ in 
themselves rejectable, cannot be proved to be acceptable. 
We shall later give a fuller explanation. But fihv having 
no birth on the other hand' becomes &e acceptable thing 
on account of bis being the prodnoer of and 

otbera and the object of meditation from what is said 
*'There is no cause ( of the Orest Loid). He, 
meditating on Himself is (tbo' cause) of idl things thst 
(apparently) look to-be a cause. He, tbe cause, is the 
object cf meditation.” He in the form of Linga becomes 
ibeo^ct of wearing. What -is really meant is that the 
veri) lays dowirtbe wearing in general, Wheu 

there arises the expeotauoy as to what is tbe thing to be 
worn, Lioga alone, that is no. other than .is laid 

down as -the object of wearing by ^ is mine.** Hence 
Lings becomes the objectd wearing. *' " is the 
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thing that is to be resorted to; means heard of by 
as being established by^ Yedas and Shastras; ^ 
means Linga, a fonn of who is represented by 
Let me wear that. Such is the meaning of the 
words (of the passage). 

If it is objected that v is an expression of 
auspiciousness (as known from) “the words ^ and am 
broke out of the throat of insis|^; and therefore, they are 
auspicious.” Further “ sr” is (the mother of) all sounds 
including per what is said “sr” is ( the source of ) 
all sounds’'; «r again is fttg. 5^, therefore, does not 
mean Linga (but (%«5). It is wrong to raise this 
objection. For it is said in " The letter w 

i^ MSn in the naval; t is in the heart; ^ is in 

the middle of the brows; is the Lord of all (i^) 

at the top of the twelfth petal.” also says 

“The short syllable expresses itself to be after 
showing (that it is itself the container of) all by means 
of its three constituent sounds.” In Linga Parana too 
in his prayer addressed to says, “My bow to 
you all-knowing and of the form of v.” All this proves 
that the short syllable ^ represents the Great Lordf^ni*» 

It is wrong to argue that ^ born of w the cause 
stands for Because if all speech were based on w 
and able to express itself only through w, it would be 
void of all power of expressiveness, “w is (the basis of) al I 
sounds ’’ is merely an eulogy of w, just as "All speech 
is pervaded by a* ” is the eulogy of v. Otherwise the 
three constituent sounds ( at, t, ) would be congruent 
with the preceeding sound having merged into the 
following one; and then ar would be identical with it 
and stand for 6hi va and Contradict your statement 
(that ar is f^ajj). The foregoing 'also proves why i- is 
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expressive of auspiciousness. That f'i. e. v ) is ibe 
bestovrer of all weal is proved by tbe etymologidid 
explanation/ of f^) given in of mcrarcff as follows:* 

He always grants me sucoess in all my undeib^ings. Be 
wishes well of all tbiogs. He is, therefore, called itrei 
All Ijlods and demons have sprung from me. I am (tbe 
soiiroe of all) good to all creatures. Oh Gods, this is 
why I am called Shiva. 

If it is asked bow can ^ be Linga, though it is 
proved to be f^ ? We answer by referring to tbe 
sentence of already quoted, which proves that 

(^ appears in the form of Linga, the sentence namely, 
‘*The condition (ofljf^) of dreamless sleep in Linga.” 
Moreover Linga is directly proved to be v by the woids 
of an Agama, namely, ” ^ is Linga.” 

We s^ll now consider what is said that wearing 
has for its object only sacred ashes and the beads. Does 
it mean, we ask, that they are only the things meant for 
wearing (exclusive of Linga) ? Or that they are the object; 
of wearing along with Linga ( i. e. not exclusive of 
Linga )Y The first alternative does not hold good; 
because there is no authority to establish that they (alone) 
are meant, as nowhere (in sacred texts) they are spoken 
of as being (synonymous with) v. Tbe second alternative 
is no good, because it is admitted by, us. Some hold that 
sacred ashes and beads are expressed by and 

Linga is expressed by So all three become equally 
well the object of WFTir. 

What is said, that the verb being in the 
benedictive mood, does not enjoin, is stupid. For tbe 
injunction is as much possible here as it is in the 
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MiiteDceB like *'Let me be endoKred with intellect” I alone 
was in the beginning If it is objected that the sentences 

(referred to above) have the force of injunction and there* 
fore they lay down* Hut the sentence under consideration 
lacks that force and is, therefore, unable to lay down. This 
objection is meaningless; because the wearing of Linga is 
laid down by the sentence under consideration and is reitera- 
ted by the sentence And then the place 

of wearing is only laid down by This being admit- 

ted it follows that there is the injunction in the sentence 
and not obtained elsewhere* Even if the sentence l)e taken 
as containing an eulogy ( of the importance of wearing 
Linga), it does not lose the capacity of enjoining* Because 
the thing acceptable, as proved by scriptures, is the 
Linga* And this simply eulogises the wearing of Linga* 
In the way aforesaid “ ftqicjT etc* " and “ 
etc* etc.” respectively enjoin the wearing of internal and 
external Linga* And the passage etc^” 

occuring in the same section cannot but mean the same in 
a detailed manner at a different place and is otherwise 
meaningless. That this is so is borne out by ( what is said 
in ) mRkslWF: — My salutations to the the teacher and 
the great} the world is a rejectable thing, because it is 
produced and is subject to death. But antithetically the 
eternal nyii^^is the acceptable object being the cause of all* 
This eternal acceptable thing may be the thing for my 
wearing, oh 1 You best of teachers. It is well known, 
being treated of in all Vedas, Sbastras and Pnranas* Let 
me wear that God, the cause of all. As is well known, 
the Gods WW, and others are tinacceptacle, being 
subject to death.. These being unacceptable let me not 

wear them* I shall not wear the Gods that sink ( iuth 

5 
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doatb ). They will not be^ble to save me from unidng 
ioto the ocean of death. *Let this Linga. the H^bt the 
be mine* I^et it hie my support. Also in ftinifitrr 
of in the chapter treating of pilgrimage it is said: — 

To, those that practise rigourous penance, to the ascetics^ 
to those practising meditation, to those twice-born that are 
devotees of to those Shaivas that wear Linga, to those 
greift <irg<T^s that practise the vow ( of muttering ) my 
hame> to those great Brahmins that practise to 

those that please me by serving the twice-horn to 

those that have attained their spiritual ends, to all thoser 
Oh Lord of the mountain, the great religious vow of 
called should always be taught. Those that wear 

Linga go to the abode of %f. The worship of Linga, the 
religious vow of is blessed. Those that worship 

Liiiga (on hand), oh, great sage, six times, three times, 
or once ( in a day ) go to the residence of : These and 
such others in Support of what is said already should be 
nqted. 

IV. 

In ( another viz. hfh<l^n^W^of ) branch 

this wearing of Linga on the body is established by the 
hymn. " He, of universal form and greatest among the 
hymns and arising out of the immortal hymns, may fiill 
nae with intelligence. May I be the wearer of that God 
for (attaining) immortality! May my body be strong! 
May my tongue be sweetest! May I bear much with my 
ears. Thou art the sheath of covered with iotelii* 
gence. Mayst thbu guard my learning *. Teachers of 
past times have explained the passage thus. The word 
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Baeftiifl beoaoae used tor (begreattft 
:te ** Tbatefore ftri is oonsider^tbe ^eat Odd* “ 

meaoa let me be tbe wbarer of ftw (hi 
tbie form of Lioga) lor attaining immortality”. For tbeife 
is no other deity laid down for beii^ worn; nor is there 
a bnstom anywhere of wearing any other deity. . Vtandf 
has the sense of the wearer of Ood ( Linga ). (he weara 
Liuga ) per grammatical affii an affix showing an 
agent, iH' * means in the form of Linga ( per 
derivation) “oapahle of controlling and extending grace’*. 
Let that fbf fiill me with intelligence* 

Here may be considered the objection raised as 
follows:*— It is to be admitted that the sentence V The 
greatest of the hymns, of the universal form etc * is the 
re«statement, on account of the relative pronoun 
which needs an antecedent* And the sentence contained 
in the is the antecedent statement, namely, 

’’The Highest Lord is seated in the midst of the flame"* 
In thht first heart is shown by " l^e the bud of a 
lotus"; then the cavity is shown by *at the end of that 
there is a cavity’’* Later the cavity and the Lord seated 
in it are mentioned in words beginning with ** In the 
midst there is great fire" etc* and ending with " the 

ureat Lord is seated". The Lord is' re-stated (in the 
hymn under consideration ) by words "He that is the 

greatest among the hymns" and the wearing of that 
Lord is laid down by ‘‘Let me be the wearer internally 
of that Great Lord that resides ip the midst of the 
flaipes^^ The passage, therefore, does uot establish the 
wpaiing of Lipga (externally). It is, moreover, known 
heybud doubt that the great Lord should be wom:inter- 
^t^'from the adjective of " universal form’* indicative 

of Highest ii|P(( and from the use. of the term 
udqualified in words Thou art the sheath of UDit."* 
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This objection is ,nQt||P^ight> 4cpoir4itig to <l;he5phjeo« 
tien the ^prds ''ijst me hh the.;wc{^i'er of tbat.Lord^ mean 
.the search, that is, the worship of the -Lord worn inter* 
Dally. And in this case the text **'Let me be the 
wearer of Lings ’ is taken to re'tate what is contaimed 
in <*The great Lord seated in the midst of dames 
etc. ”( which is considered the antecedent of the text 
under consideration ). But the text “ the minute and 
.sinless, the abode of the Highest etc.” lays down the 
internal worship of the Lord ( as already established in 
the discussion contained in the first Section ). Hence 
if the sentence '‘Let me be the wearer of the Lord” were 
to lay down the wearing of Linga internally aga.in, there 
will be nothing hew laid down and it becomes super- 
fiaons. A Vedic sentence is significant only when it lays 
down something new after re-stating an antecedent 
statement, and not otherwise. Hence the passage under 
consideration would be meaningless* 

It is for this very season in his book called 

has established that means fhx in the second- 
ary sense while explaining the sentence " when there 
was only darkness* there was neither day nor night, 
neither something existing npr something non-existing; 
then there was only During the explanation of 

this passage, the position of an objection was first stated, 
that ftw meant in as much as was established 
to be the deity* presiding over darkness from the Vedic . 
sentences “ there is only one God beyond darkness ’’ 
and “ urtiuw i^ the only divinity” And then it \fas. 
oonolnded that the sentence ‘‘chere was neither day njcpr , 
darkness etc.” was intepd^d to lay down sometjl^ji^; . 
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not laid down by the antece(^nt passage after re*8tating 
all that was stated by the antecedent; on account of its* 
containing the relative pronoun (^<1^) It, therefore; re* 
stated all that was contained by the antecedent passage 
and then proceeded to lay down something not laid down 
by the antecedent* And if meant nothing new 
would be laid doww by the passage. Therefore, euiqw 
meant in the secondary sense. Nor can it be urged 
that the passage “ He, the greatest among the hymns etc. ** 
lays down the attainment of immorality not laid down 
by the antecedent after re-stating the Highest Lord, that is 
stated to be the object of internal worship by the antece- 
dent sentence “ In the midst of that flame etc. *' Because 
the attainment of immorality is also stated to be the 
object by the antecedent, which says that he ( the devotee ) 
attains at-one-ment with and the residence in the 
world of 1791^. There is, therefore, nothing new laid 
down. 

It may be objected: — Even when the conclusion is 
accepted that the sentence May I be wearer of Linga ” 
lays down the wearing of visible Linga, the sentence 
lays down something in contradiction to what is said in 
the antecedent ( which lays down internal wearing )• It 
is wrong to so object; because it is not obligatory to 
assume that the sentence In the midst of the flames ” 
is the antectdent of He, the greatest among the hymns 
etc. ” But the text *' • is the antecedent of 

the passage under consideration. The present hymn first re- 
iterates the placing of Linga ( on the body ) as laid down by 
** ” and then proceeds to state the fruit in the 

form of immortality, not stated by it ( Except 
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for this the text under discussion would be without signi- 
ficance. This contingency ( of the text being meaning* 
less ) is unacceptaqie- Because it is already seen that 
the meaninglessness of the sentence laying down '' cutting 
twice was avoided by assuming secondary significance 
(of the word W) in the sentence ‘‘ fat should be cut five 
times’*. But here everything becomes sensible without 
the necessity of a secondary sense being given to 

which lays down the fruit of wearing external 
Linga, namely) immorality* The position thus becomes 
so easy. It would be also wrong to urge that the text 
etc.” lacks non-obtaiument elsewhere on account 
of laying it down already^ because ‘'wJrSd 

Wr<lRt’’isa general injunction of wearing Ling; while 
etc.” makes a specific statement of the fruit to 
be attained Hence there is no obtainment elsewhere* 

Still it may be objected that is the God to grant 
absolution as is known from the One should desire 

to obtain knowledge from {%f ; but one should desire to 
obtain absolution from ”* Henee how can absolution 
be attributed to Linga ? This would be wrong* Because 
various scriptural passages establish as the means of 
absolution to the exclusion of any other deity, such as 
Having known he ( devotee ) attains eternal quiet ”* 
"Having come to know the Lord he becomes immortal”. 
" Shiva alone in preference to any other should be the 
object of meditation, that grants bliss ” and such 
others. And when there is conflict between a text 
and text, the former prevails per principle established 
byq^*ftut9l in the topic wg«iT!n^” 

(When there is conflict between a ^ text and a text, 
the ^ text prevaits, being self-authoritative and requiring 
no proof* When there is no conflict presumption of a 
text in support of the text is allowed )• 



It may be urged tbat the words "He> the great 
Lord, may fill me with intelligence” makes a statement of 
the Lord bestowing intelligence) wbicb> being an internal 
thing, may be better obtained by internal worship. But 
this is not reasonable*, because the knowledge necessary for 
attaining absolution is dependent on in the form of 
Linga, the wearing of which is, therefore, necessary, as 
may be learnt from the Vedic sentence " Let that Lord 
grant us auspicious knowledge ”, and also from the words 
of as follows: — “ Oh 1 Child, there is no rebirth 

in the case of the person that practises union of ^ (the 
individual soul ) and Linga (the Highest Lord). Such a 
person will attain both knowledge and absolution thereby 
(in immediate sequence)”. If it were not so pilgrimage 
and holy ablution in the river Ganges will not be conduc* 
tive to absolution per what is said Janaka and others 
attained perfection ( in spiritualism) (an internal thing) 
by action done ( external thing ). Moreover, the wearing 
of Linga produces some unseen merit, which is an internal 
thing. Besides, when the wearing of external Linga is 
taken as enjoined, the special external things stated ( in 
the passage under discussion ) such as ” Let my body be 
strong*, let my tongue be very sweet: may 1 bear much 
with my ears’’ will also be significant. Because the body 
will prosper from the at*one-ment with attained by the 
intimacy (lit. contact i. e. wearing) of (the devotee with) 
Linga, as is known from the words of viz. One 

should worship ^ by becoming a (i, e. a devotee of ^). 
One who is not so cannot worship ^9. One becomes no 
doubt ^ when one is devoted to sirnlitiT (i. e is in intimacy 
with it )’’• Extreme sweetness of tongue is attained by 
(devotion to) a modification of presiding over 



the. watery element and, therefore, residing on the tip of 
the tongue* Great learning is attained by (devotion to) 
a modification of smfaw, presiding over the ether 
element and, therefore, residing in the ear 

What is said: — It is unreasonable to hold that 
JUje; mentioned in the term, “ of universal form ”, and 
without any qualification, should mean Linga, the 
limited form of ( the Highest principle ). This also 
is not sound, as the highest principle, has taken the* 
limited form to favour the devotees. And ftif is proved 
to be the Universal spirit by words of 
and others such as “ I am the eastern quarters; I am 
the western etc. ” He is, therefore, of the universal 
form* also speaks of Linga in his book wvuq’RW 

as the unqualified , in words, Linga is termed 
them^”. Hence there is nothing unreasonable ( in 
our position ). 

Some scholars have explained the passage in the 
follomng way* They first state the position of an 
objection that:— In ^he sentence “ ’tnr * ( mayst 
thou guard my learning ) the word dtqw cannot be well 
construed (for want of a vocative). Hence 
occurring in should be taken separately 

( instead of compounding it with ), and should 
go with the verb “ ” ( to mean “ Ohl Lord, 

protect ” ). Then the construction “ 

(Let me attain immertality) naturally follows. In 
consequence the passage so construed does not mean 
the wearing of Linga. Then they answer the objection 
( and establish the conclusion ) as folldws:~It is impos< ■ 
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const^fue the woxd‘' ^f” with ” after 
beiog separated from ”, its proximate, in aooordr 
a^oe with the. principle established in the topic of <{4* 
iftirteT WTftfbct fircw etc. ” It is proper, therefore, to 
construe with srni in the vocative oast, under- 
stood in this modified form ol 'WH's:” occurring proximate-f 
ly. Or else ( bearing or v^earing ) meaning union or 
contact ( with something tangible ) cannot suitably be 
'construed with Wi’T, ( immortality ) which is something 
intangible. 

In support of the Yedic text ( discussed hitherto ) 
the following sentences from and some 

others already quoted should be noted: — May you 
priests, full of devotion and practising union with 
5inir%<T, preach this religion that grants all objects of 
enjoyment here and ( also ) final beatitude “ He, 
who is free from attachment to other things wears 
Linga of blessed nature, crosses the ocean of this 
wprdly life having marine fire in it in the form of 
passions and agitating with the waves of attachment 
to wordly object ”, and “ Adore those holy men that 
are devotees of f^r, that live a pure life, that wear 
Linga, and that apply ashes and wear beads. ” 

. V. , 

It is also said:-— Vedas are the best of all the lore) 
Bkadasha Budra is the best of the Vedas; there in the 
Ekadasha Budra the five-lettered fisr ( 
is tbe best; in that 4^ the two-lettered word fbf is- the 
best* in the Eksidasha Budra, the crest-jewel of the 

Vedas, there is a passage as follows:— 9h ! Thou Budra. 

6 
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tihafr'boiSy is Dhine, auspicious, merciftil, and shining 
on thb body of the sinless people: — This Vedio text also 
xnei^'the wearing of Linga on the body. ^ by deri- 
tation meaiis— ’R *misery or weeping caused by 

the worldly troubles; he that removes this misery is W 
tVfXPPrilr ^). OrH is (ignorance). He who 
dispels ignorance is Oh ! Thou that body of Thine 
( in the form of Linga ), of peaceful nature, ( i. e. merci* 
ful ) is benedcient, that is, is capable of grating all 
bliss or grace. That body of Thine shines on the body 
of the sinless devotees ( 3T<n7vf^ ). This means that 
that body of Shiva, appearing in the limited form of 
Linga, is to be worn on the body of the devotee, self- 
Oontrolled and free from passion; such is the meaning. 
And one should be careful about this injunction. This 
had been re-iterated by as follows:— Oh, 

l!hou ’dtt that body ojf Thine ( in the form of Linga ) is 
praised by to be beneficient and shining on the 
body of the sinless. The devotee of ( the wearer of 
linga yis, therefore, sinless. He, the wearer of Linga, 
self-controlled and always intent on the worship of 
(Linga) (should apply ashes etc- ) 

'• VI. ' ' 

Bow to I have shown that the wearing of 
Linga is enjoined by Now,' after bowing down to 
in joy, I shall show that it is enjoined by also. 
ThrBigwedio text ( that enjoins the Linga bearing ) 
is:— Thou, Lord art holy and manifested ( propa- 
gated' in the thirty six universal modifications ); Lord, 
^hou occupiest allthe bodies of Thy devotees; he whose 



body is not purified and who is, therefore, raw Or defioi-* 
ent in spiritual culture ( mentality), cannot have Thee 
on his body; those that have studied scriptures are 
entitled to have that ( body of Thine in the form of 
on their bodies )”. Here means Linga, from 
the derivation, — that which reveals the inner truth, is 
Linga ( «i9 ). Hence is designated Linga, 

which being the abode of VfFC. is identical with 
in words of “ That Linga is eternal 

Linga is everlasting It is also seen that 
in his poem called •mnwR uses Linga as synonymous 

with in words “Linga is the name of Wl”. 
vimnm means u?? ( ftuw ) i. e. resides in Linga; 

appears in the form of Linga. In the first line of 
text the pronoun is to be understood; because qftw 
and are not given in lexicons to signify Linga. 
Nor are they ever used in that sense by scholars 
of old. Hence there cannot be the relation of 
the qualified mid the qualifying between them; 
and becaues adjectives cannot be so construed grammati- 
cally ( without a substantive ) there arises the sug- 
gestion of the pronoun being understood necessarily. 
The meaning of the text is^ — Thou Lord, appearing 
in the form of Linga, i. e. assuming the tangible 
form of ), Thou great ftrv, Linga, which is 

another name of holy is Thy form. This form of 
Thine is holy and is, therefore, fit to be worn ( on the 
body ) at all times, pure and impure hs already establi- 
shed. The body is propagated (ftw) in diffiereht 
forms as etc; means capable of controlling and 
favouring (the. devotees), ftwet: means all ( ip the 



( the affix ^ ia need ae infleotlon o£ idV 
oaaeii*)i. ei all bodies df Thy devoteee Thou deoupiest 
w pervadast. Thou art united with the bodies of Thy 
devotees by Thy form of when worn oh their bodi- 
es by them. An objections— in means 

an . idol of ftw ( placed on an altar ). Hence nipwll 
means, Thou Lord, great fhu, residing in an idol placed 
on an altar. Thy idol Linga, termed USPI,, is holy 
being oonBeerated by purificatory methods. Thy form 
iaf^; that is* it appears in various forms of the well 
known ®il^*Trs or sages (like «r»wsi ) or holy human' 
beings ( like iftns etc. ). Why should not the text be 
explained in this way? This objection is wrongs. 
Because the idol being a thing that cannot be worn 
on the body, it becomes impossible to construe the 
stentence “ Thou occupiest all the bodies ” in its right 
sense rdready stated. It would be wrong to meet this 
difficulty by saying that the Lord is in contact with 
the bodies of' the devotees on account of his being all- 
pervading, in as much as there is no meaning in saying 
that the Lord is in contact only with the bodies of the 
devotees, instead of saying simply that Linga, the form 
of is all-pervading. It may he objected further 
that the hymn “ vftu h ’* is used in the Soma sacri- 
fice while the woolen piece of cloth is consecrated; it 
is, therefore, improper to interpret ( the text ) as an 
injunction to wear Linga. If a hymn is used in a 
partioulw connection, it follows that it . is meant offiy 
for that purpose,; just aS the hymn i%4iwr etoJ !*, being.. 
iwed only for the deities of twilight worship,^ is. taken 
as one intended only for tl0Be deities. Hence if this' 
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hymn ”, used for ^ sacrifice, were to be 

taken as laying down the wearing of lihga, there will 
result conflict with the topic ( connected therewith ), 
This objection is not sound. Because the mere use of 
the hymn ( in some other connection ) does not come 
in the way of meaning Linga, in the aforesaid 
manner* There are instances of hymns addressed to 
particular deities but used in connection with others^ 
For example the hymn “ ariir^r etc. ” ( Fire is 

the head; he is the hump of the heaven ) is addressed 
to fire as clearly seen from the words used in it. But 
it is used in the worship of in a domestic sarifice. 
So also the hymn of Man, though meant only for 1^*5; 
is seen used in the worship of the Lord of wealth 
per direction viz.— “ One should worship the Lord of 
wealth of universal form by the hymn of Man. ” As for 
ther ule, that a hymn is meant for the deity for which 
it is seen used, is applicable to those hymn, the use 
of which is shown only by the words expressive of the 
rite in honour of a deity- But there is nothing in the 
word "that may so restrict it to mean holy woolen 
cloth. If it is asked how the hymn ” h etc- ” 

should mean Linga-wearing, when there is no word 

expressive of it, we say that — the hymn “ 
wra is a hymn sung in honour of W- And though it is 
used for the worship of the household fire in accordance 
with the instructions contained in “He worships the 
household fire with the hymn of ”, there is nothing to 
prevent its expressing by the words it has. Similarly 
it is to be known that in accordance wit h the rule 
established in the topic of ^sinter about the 

hymn tinder disouesion meant linga by indication ( by 
TlHoe.of the injunotien that the hymn contains), 
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The objection that (the interpretation of the. text 
und^. discussion ) would conflict with its use ( in 
connection with the. dtir sacrifice ).does.not hold water. 
For the etif plant is praised as the producer of and 
others in the text, namely, purifies, is the, 
producer of intellect, the skies, the earth, the sun, Ir and 
also of ” But the dtq plant being! inanimate, it is 
impossible that it should produce and others* Hence, 

as already proved elsewhere, that diH paronomasiacally 
meant Shiva by being dissolved as “ *. There 

can be.no conflict, therefore, between the texts about 
Linga-wearing and those of Soma sacrifice. Moreover 
the Bigwedic text “ This Soma ( sacrifice ) of BapaurdjLn 
( Shiva )” makes it known that the Soma sacrifice is 
addressed to (connected with) Shiva as characterized 
by the act of production. So also it maybe seen that 
Budra takes the place of Soma ( as deity) as knowh 
from the Vedic text. “Budra is invoked”, which 
proveSs^the identity of Soma sacrifice with that of 
Budra. Similarly Shiva is established to be the 
consumer of all oblations and the giver of the fruits of 

all rites in the passage in Burma Furana where Shiva 
says “ I am the consumer of all oblations; I am the 
giver of all fruits; I am the soul of all, as I appear in 
the form of all deities; I am everywhere ”. 411 this 
proves that Budra (Shiva ) is the deity of Soma sacrK 
lice. So the text under discussion, though used in 
connection with the Soma-sacrifice, can consistently 
signify the wearing of Linga. 

Another objection;-^It may be granted that there 
is no conflict in the way aforesaid. Still there can be 
no injunction in the hymn ' sftir % Ri?rd etc. ”, as 



th^ is no verb ( in the imperative ) mood. Nor 
Qan it be of tbe nature of originative injunction, 
1^1 the wearing of Linga and its holiness expressed 
by the text is already obtained by the Yajurvedic 
text “ wwfu This objection is untenable. 
Becd^se it can be maintained that the text enjoins the 
wearing of Linga from the clear indication given by 
the text itself in words “ ag«ftsnf‘< ” and also 

from the corroborative passage to be quoted later, 
namely, “ Therefore, the holy Linga of Shiva shqpld 
be worn”. The second objecfion, that the text lacks 
the nature of originative injunction, which is already 
obtained elsewhere, is not sound, because the text 
belongs to a different branch of the Veda. It is unreasona- 
ble to think that the rites enjoined by one branch should 
prevent the injunction of those rites by another. If it 
were so some rites, that are enjoined by Eigveda, are 
also enjoined by Yajurveda and as such they should 
have no activating force. No further elaboratien is 
needed here. 

The text, after layidg down the wearing of Linga 
and its holiness in words beginning with “ ” and 

ending with " proceeds to state the fruits 

of wearing Linga in the negative form* It thereby 
remeoves the cause of perverse attitude of dullards, who 
might be inclined to think that it is no use wearing 
finga for want of good fruits accruing from it, thougb 
it is laid down by various Yedio scriptures. It also 
indicates the negation of other means of attaining the 
good fruits and states the objective of wearing Linga 
in words ‘‘ sfgd "uHi " means he whose 
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mass of sins is burnt by the .^jdf ceremony of throb 
kinds, viz. bg, and He is ( ofanbg: ) whose body 
is not free from sins burnt by means of ceremony 
of three kinds, i* e. he who has not received the three* 
fold sacrament. “ aiw: * is he whose heart is 
( spiritually ) raw. Such a person, therefore, fails to 
attain at-one-ment with Shiva ( cannot become Shiva 
himself). The text thus purports to say that the 
three-fold ceremony is indispensable for the attain- 
mfht of final beatitude, as is remarked in Shankara 
Sanhita. “ Oh, child, he who practices union of Anga 
with Linga, is free from re^birth”. 

VII. 

The followers of Bamanuja on the other hand 
interpret the text (differently) as follows: — 
means a wheel, as is well known from the lexicons that 
give and ^ as synonyms. “ ” in “ ” 

means of four faces according to the Yedic text 

“ was born of Narayana ”. So Vishnu as the 
producer of Brahma, is his master. therefore, 

means Oh, Vishnu, Thou art the producer of four-faced 
Brahma; Thy wheel is ( all-extending ) and is vg 
( is oa{>able of controlling all the universe ). Such is 
the meaning of the text. The sentence, they say," wroea# 
” becomes significant in accordance ( with the 
above interpretation in the following way ). 
means (the body) modified by the heated disk 
(impressed on the body). The body, therefore, 
becomes different from what it Wjas before. He, whose 
body is not so modified, is i. e» the person 



not wearing at the top of his arms the mark of 
the disk and is, therefore, ww: = with his 

heart not spiritually ripe ); he, therefore, does 
not attain the form of the Almighty Narayana. 
Such is the explanation they give. This is unbelieva- 
ble, That the lexicons should give as a synonym 
of is itself disputable. Still this synonumity may 
be granted to satisfy the wicked ( disputant ). But 
its wearing is to be refuted, because the hymn does not 
lay down the wearing of the disk. It cannot be said 
that the sentence, contains the injunction; beoailse 
the textual sentence expresses the association of Vishnu 
with the bodies of the devotees. Nor is it right to 
maintain that the hymn ( first mentions^ the disk by 
words ci ” and then enjoins ( indirectly ) the 

wearing of it by “ in as much as 

Narayana is never known to be worn on the body; it 
is implied thereby that his disk is to bo worn. Such 
reasoning is faulty because the implied meaning cannot 
stand any ( alternative ) cross-questioning as follows;- 
Is the disk to be worn on the body, because it is a 
characteristic mark of Vishnu, or a form of Vishnu or 
because it is an abode of Vishnu? The first alterna- 
tive is wrong because, there are so many characteristic 
marks of Vishnu as mentioned in lexicons, which 
record that “ The mace of Vishnu is called 
His sword is called the jewel Ho wears is named 
<1^ “ and so forth. There is nothing, therefore, to 
specify, the disk as the object of wearing. The second 
alternative also is no good. For if the disk is a form 
of Vishnu it is non-^ifferent from Him. It thereby 
follows that there cannot be the relation of the mark 

t 



and the bearer of the mark, which relation necessarily 
presupposes the difference between the two. The 
lexicons also are then contradicted ( i. e: they come to 
be unreliable as giving wrong meanings ). The third 
alternative too, that can be put in the two>fold form 
namely, (1) is the disk an abode of Vishnu on account 
of His being all-prevading, as is said by the Vedic 
sentence Narayana exists as occupying the inside and the 
outside of all that ( universe)? (2) or is it an abode of 
Vishnu being a form of His ? The first alternative is not 
right; because Narayana being the inmate of all the things 
( in the universe ), all things can claim to be objects of 
wearing. The second part of the alternative also is untena* 
blei because if the disk, as an idol of Vishnu, were to 
stand on the body, there will result the contingency of 
doing the worship of and offering food to Vishnu residing in 
the disk, as it is done in the case of various idols installed 
in temples, the copper images of Vishnu, and (!nllturiiT>8 
all of which are an object of devotion to the Vuisbnavas. 
The objector’s attempts at maintaining his position ( by 
the interpretation of the sentence) 
are as vain as the expectation of rainfall from the 
cloudless sky; because the interpretation suited to the 
wearing of the disk becomes impossible from the prohi* 
bitive condemnation of wearing such hot-stamped marks 
by the scriptural sentences as follows:-^Tbe body of a 
Brcdimin is the resort of ( occupied by ) all deities- Oh, 
king, the siu of burning it is beyond description. Even if 
the person devoted to taking frequent baths in the Oainges^ 
or engaged in pa^orming horse sacrifices, happens to see 
a person stamped with the disk, he should see the sUh) 



miittier meditotional prajera and the hymn of Man, only td 
avoid the ^<4 part of the hell. If a Brahmin has hia 
shoulders stamped with disk will bring fiery destructioii 
on has : family to the seventh >. generation, in spite of his 
being’s knower of the Vedas and ( the principle of tmeping ) 
holy fire The wearing of hot-stamped marks being thus 
prohibited and the interpretation thereby becoming 
impossible, our interpretation alone is right* Moreover 
the hymn being used in conneetion with the Soma sacri* 
fit^e, the interpretation will clash with relevancy of the 
topic. This last argument cannot be advanced against us, 
as it has been already explained away. If, in spite of 
what has been said, the term srih^: is interpreted to mean 
a body heated by hot disk-iStamps, the interpretation will 
then lead to the following. " sr *> means Vishnu because 
it is said in a Smriti sr is expressive of Vishnu *. sm 
means i* e. for the sake of Vishnu. He whose l>ody 
is not heated for the sake of Vishnu is " Such 

a person is spiritually raw and therefore cannot attain the 
form (similar to that) of Parabrabina. Besides ‘‘’pra*.* 
derived from the root Atm., to burn, will mean those 

whose bodies are heated. They will thereby suffer from 
painful wounds ( ^) i. e- they will get only that much. 
Such would be the meaning agreeably to the condemnation 
already stated. If however the word ‘‘ " must mean 

a disk on the support of a known lexicon it will cease to 
express (the prominent «fhT^)‘sen8e of being *'holy.* More- 
over a word loses its power of expressing its conventional 
sense (here W4R) when there is something that militates 
against it. For instance the words " white etc.” express 
colours ( when used by themselves and are then in the 
rppsjEuIine gender )• Still they cannot but he identical witl) 



substantives to which they are in apposition ( as adjectives 
and they then take the gender of the substantives ), in 
accordance with what is said (in AmarkoshaHhe words 
" white etc. ” are in the mascaline gender (when they 
express) particular colours (as independant words); but 
when they go with substantives ( as adjectives ) they take 
the genders of the substantives ( and express the sub* 
stantives as qualified by colours )• Here the secondary 
sense (of adjectives as substantives qualified by colours ) is 
resorted to> the power of their expresing ( the substantives 
qualified by colours) being considered too cumbrous* If 
it is urged that the conventional sense ( of as ) 
prevails against the etymologically conventional sense 
( of uftiT a « holy, ej»tsi ^ V (we say ) it cannot 
he SO} because the conventional sense prevails against or 

obscures the etymological ( or etymologically conventional 
sense) only when there is nothing militating against the 
conventional sense. If it were not so the word '' I’ca'’ 
could e;xpres8 the etymologically conventional sense of f 3^, 
even when its another conventional sense of to was contra- 
dicted* In the present case the conventional sense (<T^X as 
WW) is contradicted as already shown. By this ( foregoing 

discussion) is refuted the conclusion of an injunction to 
wear (the hot) disk-mark based on the sentense ‘Uhe 
heated disk-mark should be worn on both the arms 
Moreover the scriptural authority of the sentense itself is 
disputed in as much as no well read student of the Vedas 
finds the sentence in tne Vedic literature. Even on the 
strength of the texts takeii from different branches here 
and there the objector’s interpretation cannot be sub- 
H stand the test of alternative cross* 
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questions anJ con4]emnatory texts. Lastly even when the 
wearing of disk* mark is accepted) the wearing of couch, 
mark would be excluded in accordance with the principle 
that a sentence is definite in its operation ( and, therefore, 
cannot he twisted into various senses ). But this exclusion 
of conch*mark would militates against the scriptural texts 
enjoining the wearing of couch«mark and the custom 
thereof. The texts are:-~A Brahmin should wear the 
mark of Sudarshana (wheel) on his right arm and that of 
the couch on his left arm; so say those that know Brahman. 
No more heated discussion is needed with the crooked 
people. 

My revered preceptor explains the passage as follows:- 
means the highest Lord Shiva, the producer of 
Hiranyagarbha ( BhamliA. ) as said by the Upanishadic text 
‘‘ Rudra the great sage, that extends beyond the universe, 
first created Hiranyagarbha; He first created Brambd ” 
The word means Linga, as it is used in apposition 

to Linga ( synonymous with Linga, ) . in " 

If it is asked how can though used 
in apposition to Lingaj mean Linga? We answer that 
revered Maheshwar, while explaining a verse in Ramayana 
admits the synonymity of the word with the consecrat* 
ed en^*t both being used in apposition in the Vedic sent- 
ence ‘‘ <nlr V is butter ). It cannot be objected 

that the words ‘‘ <111^ ” and “ ^ ” are used in apposition 
in the sentence, therefore, cannot be taken as used 

in apposition to Linga. It is wrong to so object because 
means Linga per derivation'* irsf«n^ *’ ( that which 
protects when worshipped). The meaning also agrees 
with the derivative explanation that '* Haiitra is of two^ 
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fpld .nature; as signifier and tlie signified- As signifier 
itiis the syllable and as signified it is the great Shiva.' 

therefore; means Oh, great Lord Shiva; means 
Thy forna, Eiftga; means “ extends ;( itself ) in various 
raodificationa like etc.”; Thou art S3, the controller 
of all the universe; Thou, therefore; occupiest the bodies 
of Thy devotees all round, Thou that art proficient in 
performing the impossible. The following verses from 
the latter part of Vatulagaraa and Anubhavasutra may 
be givgn in support of the explanation given above, 
namely, “ Linga with faces all round is seated well in all 
bodies everywhere and always. That Linga is well seated 
in us, as may be known from the precepts of the pre- 
ceptor". This is the beginning of what is said in the 
books mentioned above; and it is further said “ The great 
Linga is only one; it is firmly rooted in its subsidiary 
( modification called ) Anga; with faces all round it shines 
all round and has names, visible forms, and actions. As 

it is seen externally ( worn on the bodies of devotees } 
as siwliNr it is placed internally; as wvfSn it is seated in 
the self; is firmly seated in the heart, in 

the ear, in the skin, in the eye, aaftn in the 

tongue, and in the nose. The forms of Linga 

are seated in the ( corresponding ) organs of action, just as 
they are in the organs of knowledge. ” 

Others explain the text as follows:— means a 
body, being derived from the root tRto spread. aiR 
meaus Lingk. MWVSih therefore, means Oh, Lord §hiva, 
embodied in Linga, Thy body in the form of Linga is 
holy and is, therefore, fit to be worn at all times pure 
and impure, Thou art mighty j. e, capable of grapting 



dojoytueut aud litial beatitude iu that very Corm. !fh6U 
pervadefit the bodies of thy - devotees, i. e- Thou art to be 
worn on the bodies of thy devotees in the form of Linga 
( Thou appearing in the limited form of Linga ). 

But the point in favour of my preceptor’s explanation 
is this. — r^WCrR^I lays down that ‘<Tbe subject should' 
cdme first and then the predicate ”• If this dictum is to 
be followed ” in the sense of Linga and ” in 

the sense of both come in due order as the subject 
and the predicate. But according to the explanation given 
by others the subject Linga and the predicate 
come in the reverse order* There are passages in Linga 
Purana and others that corroborate the explanation given 
above, and, therefore, support it* Says the Linga Purana: — 
Just as an insect becomes a bee by close association with 
it, so a man becomes Shiva by intimate contact with Him. 
Gods like Brahma and Vishnu and sages like Gautama 
and others always wear Linga particularly on their heads”* 
Beginning with this the Purana proceeds to say further? 
‘*^Brabman is Linga; Brabmanaspati is Lord Shiva. It 
is known to be holy; by its contact the body becomes pure* 
Rigweda says Ob, Lord Thou art spread out as Linga? 
that beneficient ( ) Shivalinga should be worn* An 
ignorant person ( a person in the dark ) has bis body 
unburnt and has not undergone purificatory rites* Being 
uninitiated by ceremony he cannot have on bis body 
the great Linga. He, who practises penance first? has bis 
body burnt! with his body burnt he becomes fit to wear Linga 
for the attainment of final beatitude. He, who fails to 
ptactise this penance, has bis body remaining ralv^ aniil 
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IjhereCorev CBBDot vrear Linga (or liberation ”* The wqrda 
contained in the extract* namely*” Brahman is knoirn to 
^ Linga”, that is known to be Linga*’* and "Shiva’s 
Linga is to .be worn ” all plainly support our explanation* 
Again it is to be noted that the words of Shankara 
Sanhita and Siddbantashikbamaui also support our expla- 
nation. They are: — The desciple thus advised by the. 
preceptor versed in scriptures, should wear Linga, holy 
and destructive of sin, so as to bring it in conjunction 
with niw ( life )• That Linga is dearly loved by all sages 
conversant with the meaning of the Agamas. A wise 
man should always carefully wear Ishtalinga on the body 
that is capable of removing all evil. He should attenti- 
vely wear it when given by the preceptor. If that Linga 
comes to be missed through oversight the wearer should 
even go to the length of abandoning his life. • 

VIII 

” <iM ^ etc. * is not the only Mantra in Rigweda 
that establishes this ( wearing of Linga ); but " ef4 It 
yttrsn.” is another that also establishes this. It is as 
follows:—" The Lord Shiva is ( the resident of my ) band; 
He is divine-most; He is the physician to all the miseries 
(of this perishable world)- He is my father* mother, my 
( source of ) life. Oh, Lord and friend, come to this band 
(of inine) that is after Thee and never leave it ”. Here, 
the wordi'^^*!?!^” means Lord Shiva, as it is found nsed., 
predicatively of Shiva in Vedic passages as the following:-' 
"The young man asked Lord Rudra ”! The sage* 
Sanatkumar* asked Lord Kalagnirudra;soalso in Uarivansha 
the word is similarly used in Lord Shiva having bujl as 



bifl vehicle, Being^ go praised etc.- Accor jingly .ipVet^ 
means Lord Shiva in thO' form of tinge. He beiBg reeidcin^ 
of my hand U my hand. He, the divine- most) ' is thite' 
aswiated with me* If it is asfced hoW the word 
is used instead of ( the Lord ) residing in my hand, wle^ 
answer that the word "hand’^- ie used instead of '*< ( the 
Lord ) residing in my hand ", in brdet'to show the insepara- 
ble connection of the bend with Linga; and this will be the^ 
proper, explanation analogous with the lise of Aditya ( the 
residence of Shiva )> instead of the (explicit) use of SBiva- 
residing in Aditya, in order to show the intimate con-^ 
nection of Shiva with Aditya ( and, therefore, identical 
with Shiva), as known from Linga Purana, which says 
" Lird sun is the blue-throated and three-eyed Shiva; be' 
of thdusand rays is attempted to be known by the priestS) 
the chanters, the supervisersi and the sacrificers”. The 
says likewise in the passage beginning with 
is bright like gold that is seen in the sun *, and ending with 
bow to the consort of Uma, and of AmbikS) the. Lord! 
of beasts”. ' 8 t > also it is seen said Him) S4mba, the . 
specific against the worldly life, residing . in the sun-globe) 
Him of gold raiding in the bisk, of bright form «nd 
bright smile From alb the foregoing it is seen tbafr'^ 
Lard resides in the' sun and that there is inseparable coU'' 
nedtion between the sun . and Shiva, tp show which it Is 
said Aditya is the threei-eyed Giod instead of ShfvS' residing/ 
itf'the siin • 'iFrom such' inseparable connection between' 'the' 
hhhd apd the Linga it Jbildws that Linga is to be worn ' 
op a part) of the body like the hand, as corroborated by the J 
w,ords of’Vatulagama and Viragama, namely, '‘ dne shPiilld j 
carefully worship Linga placed on the left band 
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^r^epto;:: after obnedorating by means of the parifipsk* 
tory oeyemony bf ( sixfold ways ). He that wears 
Shiva in the form of Linga on the hand or some other 
presoribed part of the body, has at his command ( lit« 
on the palm of his hand ) at-ope-ment with lue, the 
position of highest good ”. So also the words of 
Shankarsanhita, condemning the separation of Linga 
from the body as sinful, fit in with this. They are: — 
“ One should carefully wear Linga • given by the 
preceptor. If it slips away from the body through 
oversight ond should even abandon life ( rather than 
be without it ). The wretch of the person that holds 
life after comes to be missed, is no doubt an out- 
cast sinning against Lord Shiva. One should carefully 
wear Linga on the holy altar of the hand. If it is lost 
through mistake, even life should be given up. One 
should not even think of a person that lives without it 
when lost and that therefore sins against the principle 
( of wearing Linga ). Linga that is installed on the 
body is as inviolable ( i. e. cannot be displaced ) as that 

installed on an altar.”. These words purport to say 
that when Linga misses from the body, it is to be 
worn again with the ceremony prescribed in that 
connection or after undergoing atonement (for the 
sin ). But death alone should follow if Linga is not 
re-worn. ( in the proper way )• It is, therefore, said in 
“ Therefore when it (Linga) is lost, he 
( the loser ) should starve himself. Do not hanker after 
having another’s”. ( The explanation of this is ) for 
that reason when it is lost, i. e> when Linga comes to 
be lost through oversight and it is not re-worn, do not 
take fpod, but die by starvation. Do not hanker after 
taking another’s wealth in the form of Linga. ** Linga 
Is wealth ” says 



If it is asked that the term “ Divine ” is seen 
used With ref ^enee to Gods and sages without dis-' 
tinotion, as may be gathered from Divine Karayana;; 
the son of Devaki, ” “ Then was born divine Brahma) 
the grand'father of the world ”, “ Divine Sanatkumar *’ 
and so on; how can it be taken to mean particularly 
Shivalinga? We reply that in the Vedio sentences 
“ He outs with the hand ”, “ He outs with a ladle 
and “ He outs with an axe ”, the verb “ Cuts is the 
same in the three sentences for the same action ol 
cutting. But the instrumentality of the hand goes, 
obviously with the cutting of the cake ( ), that of 
the ladle with ghee, and that of the axe with flesh. In 
the same way the word “ Divine ” signifies particularly 
Shivalinga as indicated by the Lord’s residence on the 
palm of the hand, in as much as no other deity is ever 
known to be the object of wearing on the hand. The 
signification of Linga as Divine thus becomes inevita- 
ble. Besides the word “ ” coming at the end 

of the sentence points to this; because it means that 
Shiva is to be understood by “Lord residing on my 
hand ”; the meaning of uw:? ’is determined to be 
Shivalinga by. following the rule established in the 
topic discussing the 

The text after laying down the wearing of Linga 
proceeds to applaud the Lord, Linga, as the creater of 
the universe and so oh. The words, “He is the 
mother ” “ He is the father ”, speak of the Lord being 
the creator* The word “He is the f)hysioian ” means 
“ He is the physician of the diseases of the wordly life 
i. e. He is the destoryer (of miseries >. 
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Ajio'ther oblfiotiont-r-The pranwiti “ THi8!”.^( W) 
ocH&ing'bbfore ” spet^s about the h4nd. It^ 

thei^orej means that ithe hand which touches < Shiva 
Vidiila 't^plTiihg- sandal pasto etc." Hence the ' Words 
** This ;iLordi,C‘ my Kind the right hind ithat 

ifi'so valuablt^^j being ver/' dsefuU ia applying sandal 
paste and oSerihg food to ' Tjibga . made of Bat;iai#dod 
Or dtuerald,! when that Linga placed on a wooden afthr 
is worshipped; "and it is, therefore, praised- as bbing 
ihokher; fath^^'-ete. The text, accordingly, does not 
lay -jddwn the wearing of Linga' on the hand.-:: This- 
(^ebtibn is wrong; because the hand being ihahimate^ 
it is impossible that it should be attributed with being 
mother, father, etc. It is improper to accepthon-ihti- 
mhte attributes { attribute^ - falsely ascribed to a thing 
Where they are not existing ) in preference to tlibse that 
exist iff a thing inherently and therefore' are intimate 
tp it. This is why. the Vedic passage “ Soma, the. 
oie&ter of intellect, purifies ” is explained as containing 
the prsfise of Shiva, the bonsort of Uma, and not the 
Soma plant, in as much as the Soma, plant cannot be 
raid to possess the attributes mentioned in the passage. 
The word Soma is interpreted paronomasibally as Lord 
Shiva who is united with Uma ( )', in order to 
vindicate theontimate possession of attributes. iThis 
interpretation agrees with that of other writers- And 
if the light- hand, that is oooaisionally in contact, with j 
Shivalihga, sportively expert in the creatiofi^pr6teetlon>. 
and destruction orthb universe, is so venerable as tbi 
be^ praised like this, how much more should be' thb. left ‘ 
hand that is in perpetual contact in the way explained 



by US with Shivftlinga, whdse seat it is, the ocean of 
jewels in the form of inhumerftble blessings? The 
w^earing of liinga, therefore, is in no way oontradidedi 
It follows then, that the hand can be applauded* as 
beidg the divine mother, father and so on, because 
the hand is in constant with Lingaj i. e. in- 
separably connected with it. It would be - wrong 
also . to object that the venerable right hand is entitled 
to such pr&ise, as it is alone used for applying sandal 

paste etc.; but the left hand being only the seat ofLinga 
( emd not used for opplying sandal pabte etor and 
hence inferior to the right hand ) is not so entitled. 
Because it has-been already proved that the left hand 
is ( equallyi) venerable, in as much as it is ihdis|iensa- 
ble for holding and worshipping Linga on it^- -in 
conformity with what is said in Shankarsanhita ** One 
should carefully and vigilantly worship Ishtalinga 

always on the palm of the left hand after it is given by 
the preceptor”. If it is further objected that the 
injunction to wear Linga is not an originative injund- 
tion, as it is already obtained by the hymn 

etc.” which also belongs to Bigweda, even though 
“ unfits * belonging to a diff^ent Veda (Yajurveda) 
cannot deprive the hymn of its nature of being an 
originative injunction. This objection is not reasonable.: 
Because the h3rmn *' vft'J ^ ftue etc. ” lays down the 
wearing of Ling in general; but when there arises the 
expectancy as to where it is to be worn, the hymn “ 
it fi^r etc. ’* specifies the plaee of wearing viz. hand. 
Sence there is no loss of originality. Fomer teachers 
l^Vc explain*^ it as follows;— This hand is " ftwPwiihr:” - 



(in all time touch with Shiva), because it always 
t^ohes Lic^ all Tcmnd; ah^ as such all ;time 
4 otu^ is not possible without the wearing of it, the 
wearing of Linga on hand is proved in consequence, 
it is also not right to urge that the wearing of Linga 
fails to be established, because it is possible to have all 
round touch of Linga on an altar ( if that all pound 
touch is the ground for the wearing of Linga), 
3@oause ‘‘ ’’ ( all round ) expresses all times and 

all sides; and this sense of all times and all sides touch 
is possible for the hand on which Linga is worn. The 
wearing of Linga is thereby proved. The ( left ) hand 
iS) therefore, ( in perpetual touch wjth Shiva ). 

The hand further becomes ‘‘ ” specific against 

( the miseries of ) the worldly life. Oh, great Shiva, 
my great friend, my hand has come in contact with 
you. Please come, therefore, to my hand and always 
reside on it when Thou art worn on it. The right 
hand is ( only ) used for worship of Shiva; while the 
left, being the seat of Shiva, is constantly in associa- 
tion with it and is, .therefore, more venerable. The 
praise of the left hand, then, as being the mother, 
father, etc. is fittingly addressed. And the indentity 
of the body with Shiva, on account of its all time 
contact ( through wearing ) with. Shiva, is much mote 
appropriate. It is, therefore, said “ there is no doubt 
that he, who always practices the unification of 
Franlinga with the subsidiary ( Anga ), is Budra him- 
self The greatness of wearing Linga is beyond des- 
cription* The two hands being respectively used 
for the worship tod seating of Linga, and all ( the parts 
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of the ) body being the seats of different forms of Linga 
^ Aobaralinga and others, all the body is meant for 
(the worship of) Shiva. This is of special interest, 
they say- The following extracts to substantiate the 
foregoing from Shankarasanhita and Kiranagama 
should be noted. He, who places Ishtalinga given 
( by his preceptor ) on the altar of his palni and worship 
it all through his life, is engrossed with meditating on 
it, and is thus intimate with it is called an all* 
joy sage. He is the knower of the meaning of all tJpa- 
nithads and is intent on the meditation of Shiva. ” 
“ He, who follows the principle of the six-fold locality 
of Shiva in the body as the means of attaining at-one* 
ment with Shiva and who worship Shivalinga placed 
on the lotus-like altar of his hand, is a man of know- 
ledge, a primeval sage, is the greatest among the devo- 
tees of Shiva and is immortal. No God or human 
being will be comparable to him in the three worlds 
“ The knowledge of Linga and the mystic prayer, 
worship of Linga on the hand-altar, the muttering Of 
the prayer, the wearing of my Linga, these form thO 
mainspring of all ( religious ) practices in the world ”. 
The statement of the namely, “ Those that 

dispraise the three- striped mark of ashes dispraise 
Shiva himself. But those that wear the three-striped 
mark wear Shiva Himself in devotion, refers (in- 
directly ) to the wearing of Linga oh the body. There 
it is said further Oh, child, one shoyld not see at the 
time of Linga worship the man that is an outcast. 
The base Brahmins that are cursed by Dadhichi ahd 
Gautama will be born in the Kali age as defambrs of 



Shivfii an dare Xtherefofe) outcasts”. So alto ‘f TKioSe 
tli«t ; wOTe in their ' former , tbifth murderert,' of 
Brahmins; drunkards and’etealers of gold, \i^ill be born 
in tire Kali age as . outcasts and defatmers of Shiva”;: 
The foregoing declares that the defamers of Shiva are 
great sinners and are, therefore, outcasts. Defamation 
of Shiva is, therefore, a great sin. The* dispraise of 
a8|i*mark is also similar ( to the defamation of Shiva ). 
l^e wearing of Linga as the uncommon cause of final' 
beatitude' is determined by the conoborative statement 
contained in' “ The wearing of Linga is a ( life- 
long )vciw of Maheshwar; those that practise it attain' 
highest good ". The ash-mark becomes an object of 
comparison ( on account of similarity) with the wear- 
ing of linga ( the standard Of comparison ). Siniilarity 
means likeness of one object to another; the former ' 
though* different from the latter has, many, common 
qualities. For instance, when it is said ‘‘ He is like 
Himalaya in courage ”, it means that he, the object 
of ccHn^ison, is different from Himalaya ( the standard ' 
of Comparison ),' but has many common qualities like ' 
courage etc. In the same way, the wearing of ashes 
has the virtue of of bringing about the final' beatitude 
like .the - wearing of Linga, though different from it * , 
This being so> just as no negation can be established , 
without its countOTpart' being well known, per rule that : 
“ negation of a thing is proved when its ooutprpftrt and'» 
the- place of negation: are well-known”, so in poetics,' 
in the case of simile, it is necessary that the standard) 
of comparison should be well known* Therefore, 'the'' 
wearing of Linga (the stan dard of comparison') mustJ' 



be an established thing. It is no objection to say that in 
the sentences like ” and others, there is the 

word " n ” expressive of comparison ; but there being ' 
no such word in the sentence under consideration, there 
can be no comparison. Thereby the standard of comparison* 
viz. the wearing of Linga fails to he a proved thing. 
This is no objection because even though the word 
expressive of comparison is absent, it is understood as 
it is done in the sentence He is Bribaspati in oratorial 
skill,” in which the points of comparison and contrast 
with the counterpart are apparent. Or the figure of 
speech *' ^1^ ” ( Example ), will also be appropriate here; 
and that too will compel admission of Linga-weariug- 
( Example ) is defined as the relation of a type to 
a prototype, i. e. when two things, different from each 
other but placed side by side as non-different, on account 
of close resemblance existing between them, are said to 
be related as the type and the prototype. In the present 
case, likewise, the application of ashes to the body, though 
different from ( the wearing of Linga ), has the latter as. 
the type, which forces the wearing of Linga as being 
established. It may be objected that though the wearing, 
of Linga may be established, the wearing of Linga inter* 
naily will serve the purpose; and the external wearing, 

therefore, fails to he proved. It is wrong to so object 
because when a thing is heard and stated to be like 
another, it is required to fulfil the condition of being like 
the type. Hence the application of ashes being external* 
its type, the wearing of Linga, is also required to be 
external. And that the application of ashes is external 
is proved by what is sud in and others, 

namely The first stripe of ashes etc. ” The three stripes 

9 
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of ashes represent Mabeshwar, Rudra and Sadasbiva. 
And if the ash'Stripes representing Shiva are laid dawn for 
wearing, the wearing of Shiva Himself, in the form of 
Linga, becomes much more desirable. 

IX 

My bow to God Shiva: — The wearing of Linga 
becomes beyond cavil ( as an injunction ) by the two 
sentences Thou art that ” and ** I am Brahman which 
only explain the great sentence that speaks about the 
( mutual relation as one ) of the Linga and the Anga. It 
may be objected as follows: — That the individual soul 
is expressed by occurring in the sentence ”, 

the individual soul, that is none other than Brabmany 
limited by ignorance andy therefore, undergoing mundane 
existence restricted to the body and its sense-organs caused 
by ignorance, is established by the The great 

Lord Shiva is expressed by Shiva as characterized 
by the six-fold blessed qualities like omniscience etc., and 
appearing as Nilkantha and Ghandrashekhara under the 
limitations caused by miny as known from the Vedic 
sentence One should know that nnr is the nature, and 
Maheshwar is the supreme spirit possessing that nature.* 
The identity of the two ( ( ^ and ) of mutually 
opposite qualities being impossible, it is to be understood 
that the two spirits (^ix^rs ) are the same in the secondary 
sense, when they are divested of the false limitations 
imposed upon Him. The second sentence ” I am XlFt'’ 
is also to be explained similarly. Hence the sentences 
do not signify the one-ness of the Linga and the Anga. 
W? refuse the objection by saying thatt — You have not 



grasped the sense. The dullness of those, that do nPt 
knoer what the oneness of the Linga and the Anga is, 
is simply pitiable* This statement does not cause any 
wonder to those that are conversant with the principle, 
taught by Skanda Purana and the Agamas like Eamika 
and others. There in answer to the question put by the 
disciple, the preceptor explained to him that: ~ One should 
effect union of the individual soul called a subsidiary 
modification of the causal form < of the Highest soul ), 
with srnfita ( a superior modification of the same ) after 
undergoing the ceremony performed by the 

preceptor by plaining his hands on the head of the disciple; 
one should effect union of the subtle form ( of the 
Highest soul ), with urs^ir on having and that 

one should also effect union of the gross form ( of 
the Highest soul ), with on receiving the 

Toe preceptor then said ( in the end ) '‘Thou art that,” 
Having listened to this the disciple understood the meaning 
of what is said in Sbankarasanhita as follows — That is 
Linga, into which iTT^ir, that is capable of working wonders, 
comes to be lost. That Linga is the eternally existent 
Brahman. So say those that know the highest truth. 
This is why Linga is the form of the Almighty.” In 
accordance with this it means that Brahman conditioned 
by iMftyS appears in the form of Linga and that ” 
points to this Brahman. Further the letter “ ^ ( of 

the word means Brahman the Sat and the letter n ” 
means " attaining to ” Thus Anga is that which attains 
( at*one>ment with ) Brahman. So say those that have 
thought about the subsidiary principle Anga. tbb 
individual soul, is Anga undergoing mundane existence.” 
In accordance with this Jiva is the thing expressed by 



W) which Jiva attains e. Brahman, - the gr^ 

Shiv<>, when the shroud of ignorance ( enveloping the 
Jiva) is destroyed by internal worship and' other forrat 
oE devotion. That Anga means the body (of the Brahman) 
as known from what is said in the namely, He, 
whose body the spirit is, whose body the unmanifest 
principle is”; that individual soul, forming the body of 
the Highest spirit, is expressed by the term nr ” Lastly 
means thorough at>one*ment (of these two) as 
explained by words ‘' the union of Shiva and Jiva in their 
forms as Linga and Anga, is the real description of their 
indissoluble union.” ‘'erfk*’ therefore, expresses the 
indissoluble union of Jiva and . Brahman ” like that of ( a 
small quantity of ) water with ( an endless store of) water. 
Or the whole universe of movable and immovable objects 
forming the body of Shiva is what is expressed by the term 
“ev” in accordance with what is said ''All the universe, the 
movable and the immovable, is the body of the God of Gods*, 
but the beasts bound by fetters do not know this.*’ The 
great Shiva residing in Linga, is expressed by '< rr^ *’ The 

indissoluble union of. these two is expressed by “ 

The disciple comprehends this. But as the identity of 
the two, no other than Linga and Anga and expressed 
by the terms <4 and is impossible in their primary 
sense on account of the two being of antithetical nature, 
he understands that they ere identical in their secondary 
sense only.. Thereafter he gradually comes to realize the 
full significance of the great sentence " 1 am Brahman * 
and attains liberatibn, though living ( in the mortal form ), 
There are very many passages in Skanda Purana, Linga 
Purana, in tbe latter part of Vatulagama and Veeragaipfk 
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undin Anubbavasutra like the followuig, namely, Thti 
disciple in his mortal frame said to the .preceptor, the 
great cause (of liberation )> " [ am be then the preceptor, 
the ocean of mercy, said the truth ( in reply, yes ) Thou 
art that We shall give only a few of them, to avoid 

wearisome length, that teach the meaning of the one^ness 
of Linga and Anga and that of the sentence “ Thou art 

that ”• In Skandapurana, the compilation of Shankar, 
it is said, What is Linga? what is Anga? what is the 
nature of their connection? One should think well of the 
terms that describe their mutual relation as follows:- 
Linga is the great Qod, whose characteristics are being, 
knowing, and rejoicing. Anga is the individual soul caught 
in the net-work of this wordly life. The sages say 
that the term expresses the Almighty Shiva; and 
the term ^ experesses Anga, the individual soul of the 
wordly life; c# that is no other than Anga, is what is signi- 
fied by I am he The great Lord, the knower, is 

indicated by the terms and sfC in their secondary signi- 
fication. The terms ^ and srt in their wordly condition 
do not express ^(Brahman ), as they always differ from 
it. If the individual soul; the Anga were not to be 
Shiva in its secondary sense, he would never attain 
( eternal ) joy. All the universe, animate and inanimate 
is pervaded by the Lord’s consciousness and is pure. And 
because it is the Lord’s modification, it undoubtedly 
means. ** Thou art that *. But as be possesses joy and 
knowledge though limited, he must be a part and parcel 
of the Highest Lord ). The persons conversant with 
the Vc^as and Agamas say that because terms *' ” and 

III % representing Linga and Anga, are mutually opposed 
in their piiimary sense, therefore the conflictless s^n^^- 
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ary senBe> ntimely, being, knowing and rejoicing should 
be taken to be the real sense* He who understands the 
relation between souls ( individual and u^versal ), the 
great Lord, that is all pervading and all knowledge is 
what is Anga, I, or the individual soul and none else. He 
who appears like the individual soul, I, ( a part of the ) 
Highest soul, is Linga the great Lord* He ( the ^universal 
spirit ) by His power ( nnrr ) becomes Linga* He, again^ 
by that very power of the nature of ignorance) is modified 
into Anga* therefore* is Linga and ** ” is Anga. 

The relation of these two being really one is expressed by 
the verb He, to whom this meaning of. the 

sentence is clear always, by the instruction of the precepts "• 
is the person that attains at>one-ment of Anga with 
Linga* He who thus realizes the one-ness of Anga and 
Linga, is the ascetic* He is alUknowing and stands 
liberated though living in the mortal form. He who 
rejects the primary sense of Linga and Anga, has the 
thorough idea of the secondary sense, should think of the 
Highest soul as being himself* As soon as the thorough 
understanding of the, one-ness of ( Linga and Anga ) 
arises* he becomes free from the effects of ignorance past, 
present and future* It is also said by Anubbavasnitra 
thatJ — ia Linga; ‘'7k”i8Anga; The verb “ erfk ” 
expresses the relation of the two being one* In the way 
aforesaid it is proved that the wearing of Linga should be 
accepted by the followers of ( the religion taught by the ) 
Vedas* 

i 

Now it will be shown that the wearing of Linga is 
also laid down by Smritis like Gautamasmriti and Manu- 
smriti that maintain the teaching of the Vedas* 
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Gautamasmriti says He is a Brahmin who mutters the 
prayer ( sm : ), wears on his head Linga and beads, 
applies ashes to bis forehead Here the words " medi* 
tates on ” sta e the internal search (i« e* internal wearing 
of Linga ); and the words “ wears Linga on the bead ’’ 
state the external wearing of Linga. It may be objected 
that the six'fold duty of muttering prayers, meditation 
and wearing Linga and others are laid down for all 
Brahmins in general. But this does not conform to what 
is actually practised, in as much as some ( Brahmins) do 
not wear Linga ( though they apply ashes )• This objection 
is not sound; because the above sentence is applicable to 
those Brahmins only that wear Linga and excludes those 
that do not conform to the injunction, like the sentence 
“ Those, that omit the performance of ceremony on 
the death-anniversary day, will be born as degraded 
persons in crores of births ”, which though referring 

( apparently ) to all Brahminsi excludes from its operation 
the followers of Madbva sect who are bigotted in observing 
the eleventh day fasts (and on which nothing of the kind 
uf is performed )• So also tb.e sentence, “ Ob, eyes, 

be vigilant and careful; some auspicious night is approach- 
ing, when somebody of your species ( the third eye of 
Shiva ) will be your associate ”, lays down something re- 
ferring to the eyes ( of ail Brahmins ) but ceases to operate 
on the followers of the Ramanuja sect* Similar is the 
sentence quoted from Gautamasmriti. And the specific 
adjective “ wearing Lingas on their bead ” points to those 
Brahmins that wear Linga and follow the principle of 
Linga and Anga ( in their technical sense, ) though the 
word “ Brahmins ” shows Brahmins in general. It wpuld 



dso be wroiig to 'say that the six-fold ddties of (muttering) 
Mantra etcf.f as distinctive attributes of Lihgangi Brahmins^ 
may extend to the Kshatriyas that follow the self-same 
duties; because the word Brahmins * restricts the oper- 
ation of the attributes to only such as are Brahmins and 
as observe the six-fold duties. Such is in short the 
import of the words quoted above that mark out Lingangi 
Brahmins. 


• X 

Let good attend us: — In that ( Cratuamasmriti ) it 
is said Powerful sages like Axapada and others wear 
liinga in their hair day and night In Manusmriti 
it is laid down that “ In the case of the person, that 
has given up the performance of all rites and of him who 
is ?kbs9rbed in contemplation, the body ( when such a 
person is dead) is not to be burnt and no obsequial rites 
aire to‘ be performed. ” Here by the conjunctive particle 
% the persons that give up the performance of rites 
aind those that are absorbed in contemplation, are 
mentioned prominently. When there arises the desire 
to know who those persons absorbed in contemplation 
are (they are to be known, because) such persons are 
mentioned later by that very smriti in words **Heis 
the meditative ascetic that wears Linga, a modification 
of Shiva, meditates on it, and is never devoted to any 
Otiter deity. The person, who worships external Linga, 
meditates on it and is likewise pleased and placid in 
heart ia (also) called a meditative ascetic.*’ Prom 
this it is learnt that the ascetic is ohe that has abandon- 
ed the performance of all rites and th^" iheditative 



tooetio is one that wears ( external ) Linga. And tUe 
suspension of burning and obsequial rites proves the 
wearing of Linga. Bauddhayana smriti says likewise, 
“ If a person is free from attachment ( to the 
worldly objects ) and is absorbed in meditation, he is 
not to be burnt, no impurity to be observed, 
and no libation to be offered when he is dead. ” 
Here also from the words “ a person absorbed in medi- 
tation ”, in conformity with the interpretation given 
above, the wearing of Linga is proved. It is said in 

Shatatapasmriti, “ An anchorite, a meditative saint, 
one that has attained at-one-ment with Linga a mendi- 
cant, an ascetic and one that is in the last stage of life, 
when dead should ( not be burnt but ) bo buried under- 
ground ”. In this passage where burial is prescribed 
for one that wears Linga, the specification of the subject 
( viz. one that has attained at-one-ment with Linga ) 
proves the wearing of Linga. It may be objected as 

follows: —It is established by the number of Vedic and 
smriti texts quoted above that it is obligatory on all 
including women and children. to wear and worship 
Linga all through life- But it is improper in as much 
as it is undesirable that women should wear and wor- 
ship Linga during their monthly course, when they are 
unfit for being seen, touched, or even talked with, or 

when they are in confinement. If they wear and 
worship Linga, it is defiled on account of its contact with 
the impure body ( of such women ). Worship of Linga 
is not allowable even after a bath. ’ Nor can Linga be 
sanctified on such an occasion, as such sanctification 

goes agaiii^ your eitablished principles. Moreover,' 
10 
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it is said by scriptures, that prohibit, as follows:— 
One should avoid Shaivas, Fashupatas, the wearer of 
Xiinga, one that observes a ( sinful ) vowi one that 
follows the cat-like manner of deception and the here- 
tics. When one sees a heretic, a degraded person, a 
wearer of a disc-mark, a wearer of Linga and so also 
an attendant of an idol, one should take a bath with 
clothes on. A twico-born, with his body bearing the 
impress of a heated disc or having Linga worn on it, 
is not entitled to follow the rites laid down by the 

Vedas and Smritis. One should not take food from 
an ascetic, a meditative sage, and a wearer of Linga: — 
All this goes to prove that Linga is not to be worn. 
And as regards the texts adduced in support of wearing 
Linga can be explained away somehow or other so as 
to suit the context. This objection is not right; 
because the wearing and worship of Linga, laid down 
by Vedic texts like *•' ” are as much obliga- 

tory as various duties enjoined by special texts like 

“ * ( one should worship ) by soma sacrifice ”» 

“aftsfpesfe vg»Ti3*!r5r” (one should immolate 

the animal that remains after soma sacrifice ) ” and 
others are, though those duties are prohibited and 
though the slaughter of an animab the eating of flesh, 
and the drinking of Soma are obviously opposed by 
Vedic texts as follows: — “ They obtained immortality 
by renunciation alone and not by rites, oS-spring 
or wealth; no human being will attain liberation 
except by renouncing rites.” This passage clearly lays 
down the attainment of liberation, the most desired and 
the principle among the four human objectives so also it is 
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laid down by Manasmriti “No animals should be killed; no 
flash should be taken; no leavings should bo offered to any 
body; and none should (overeat and)g3 out with leavings.” 
The wearing and worship of Ling a being thus obligatory, 
they are unobjectionable in accordance with what is said 
by various texts. Siddhantashikhamani’and Yiragama 
say “ there is no impurity ( attaching to ) the house 
where a woman is in confinement. The woman, that 
is devoted to the worship of Linga worn on the body, 
is not impure during menstrual periods. So is a woman 

in confinement. The woman thus devoted is million 
times pure like the sun, fire, or the wind, even when 
she is in menstrution or confinement. Things like 
impurity leave a woman when she wears Linga ”, 
Padmapurana and Shivarahasya also say “ Just as iron 
when it is put into fire is not iron( but becomes fire ), 
human beings do not remain ordinary human beings by 
association with me. As a wick wet with oil becomes a 
fiame when ignited, so the man devoted to me becomes 
one like me. ” Likewise Parashara smriti says “ Those 
that worship Shivalinga, those that keep sacred fire, 

and those that are anchorites and ascetics have their 
bodies free from any kind of impurity. ” This freedom 
again from impurity is as unexceptionable as that< 
caused by menses to the wife of a sacrificer, after she 
enters with her husband the performance of long-lasting 
sacrifices like Paundarika and others, as well as. 
that caused, to the sacrificer (by the death of a relative) 
aj^i^ he begins, the performance. In the same way 
when a girl remains Unmarried before her twelfth year 
f<Hr financial stringettcy* (of her guardian. ). or some 



other diifBoulties, and when she comes to be married 
after that period, and if, after her wearing the sacred 
marriage thread, she is seen or heard to be disoharging 
menses at the time of ( swearing in the presence of the 
sacred marriage ) fire, a question arises purporting as 
to; what the sacrificial priests should do as follows: — 
During the progress of the marriage ceremony if a 
girl attains puberty at the time of ( moving round the 
sacred) fire, what should the priests do ? ” It is said 
in reply by Bhatta in the section about marriage 
that The girl should be given a bath and the text 
should be chanted in accompaniment, namely. These 
waters have their oblations; the divine sacrifice has 
its oblations; ” the girl then should be given new 
clothes to put on ( by the priest ) with his mind fixed 
in meditation. Thereafter two offerings are to be 
made ”, In this way the impurity of the girl ( caused by 
menses ) is considered unobjectionable after she enters 
the sacred mamage ceremony. Similarly women wearing 
Linga are unexceptionable during menses. So also 
during the funeral rites in honour of the ancestors ( of 
a house-holder ), if the priests, invited as representa- 
tives of the ancestors, come to know of some incident 
of impurity after they have received ( fimeral ) gifts, 
they ate considered free from impurity ( until the 
completion of the rites). Similar is the position of 
women wearing Linga, because it is said that the 
wearing of Ling\ is a sacrament performed by the 
spiritual preceptor in accordance with what is said 
“ The preceptor taught the principle of wearing the 
three-fold Linga after performing the three-fold sacra- 
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ment of <H(r, by whioh he burnt the three-fold aitt 
besetting the three bodies ( the casual, the subtle and 
the gross ). This Linga should not be dissociated from. ** 
So also it is said “ One should always worship Linga 
( worn on the body ) attentively on the palm of the 
left hand*. The sacrament and the worship of Linga 
being thus life-long, the impurity of menses as being 
unexceptionable has to be admitted. Kaushikaditya 
in his Smriti, while determining the state of impurity 
says as follows: -“The religious rites, requiring a number 
of days for completion and begun before the occurrence of 
an impure incident, should be performed to an end; all of 
the rites requiring physical activity should be done; but 
not such acts like the muttering of prayers, giving 
of gifts, and the worship ( praise ) of deities ( that is, 
these should be' omitted ). Anchorites, ascetics and re- 
ligious students engaged in religious acts are pure. Even 
others, after they begin the performance of a rite, are 
pure. ” In these words he says that the rites when 
once begun should be proceeded with to their conclusion, 
even when events causing impurity occur in the middle 
of performance. He further says, in anticipation of the 
question about what rites and what the beginning were 
as follows: — “ The commencement of holy acts, 
selection of ( invitation to ) a priest ( for the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice ), a solemn vow to perform rites 
and sacrifices ( of long duration like Faunlarika ), the 
performance of auspicious rites ( that precede ceremonies 
like marriage ), and the commencement of cooking 
food ( for a funeral feast ) ”• The explanation of this 
is:-^lnvitation extended to a priest for the performance 
of domestic sacrifices; holy acts like Gh^ndrilyahai' 



pil^image, the wearing and worabip of Linga etc.; 
Satra is a sacrificial session of long duration like 
Faundarika; dcfi is a solemn vow to undertake such a 
session; the opening of a marriage ceremony by means 
of auspicious ceremonies is and the commence* 

ment of cooking food for a funeral feast is 
And when a beginning is made of rites stated above, 
one. should persist to the end of the rites, even when 
an impure event takes place. In accordance with this 
the inevitability of religious rite of the wearing and 
worship of Linga must be admitted; because the wear- 
ing and worship of Linga is enjoined to be a life-long 
vow when that Linga is given by the preceptor by perform- 
ing the Diksha ceremony ( in accompaniment }, 
in obedience to what is said in Skandapurana, ‘' The 
vow called, Maheshwara, of wearing Linga should 
continue life-long The vow once begun should go 

on without interruption, even when any impurity of a 
woman takes place holds good ( not only for wearing and 
worship of Linga but also ) for other acts. Others, 
on the other hand, maintain that the body f of a woman 
in menses), though pure for duties about Linga, is 
impure for other acts, analogously to the mouth made 
pure by gurgling to mutter prayers, but it is impure 
even for that, when somebody else spits on the body. 

The objection that Linga becomes impure by its 
contact with the body when impure is quite improper. 
The impurity of the body having been proved to be 
impossible for the. wearing and worship of Linga by 
the extracts from Parashurasmriti^ SiddhaPta* 
shikhaThani, and other works already given:,; the 



impurity of Linga, by contact with such a body is 
much less possible. Still we take up the objection 
onlyior the sake of discussion and refute it by 
reasoning. We ask whether the impurity by the contact 
with the impure body is caused to the Highest spirit 
residing in Linga or to Linga itself. The first alterna- 
tive is impossible, because no impurity can attach to the 
Highest soul that pervades all things pure and impure 

and that is above all impurity even to a bit as is known 
from the Vedio texts like the following: — “ The uni- 
versal soul, that is an undivided whole, actionless, 
tranquil, fault-less, and stainless *’ and “ therefore 
Lord Shiva is everywhere ”. The second alternative 
also cannot stand; because it is impossible that such 
impurity should attach to Linga, on account of its 
inseparable connection with the Highest Lord and on 
account of its being the residence of the stainless Lord. 
To say that sanctification of Linga by the preceptor 
at the time of by giving a bath of five sweet 

things and five cow’s products, by various seats ( on 
which Linga is placed ), by purification of six-fold ways, 
and by the invocation of is destroyed by the 
contact of that Linga with the body, is as good as 
drinking milk of a female tortoise The power of 
sanctification is similar to the unseen power arising 
from the performance of a short lived sacrificial rite, 
a visible form of action and desire, which unseen 
power is indestructible by the impurity caused to the 
sacrifioer.by some impure incident happening later 
before the fruits of the sacrifice are attained ), or by 
•the iippurity of the saorifioer’s wife by menses. 



Oiiherwise tbe sacrifice as the cause of attaining heaven 
in due course is inexplicable; So also in the matter 
under consideration some permanent power is 

imparted to Linga by the evanescent six-fold purifica- 
tory ceremony and the ( holy ) seats; and that is not 
destroyed by its contact with the body beset with 
impurity in the meanwhile. Otherwise the obligation 
of worshipping Linga daily becomes impossible till the 
Attainment of final beatitude by the at-one-ment of 
. Anga with Linga, as enjoined by the words “ One 
should attentively worship Linga on the palm 

of the hand every day. That Ishtalinga is given by 
the preceptor after performing the purificatory cere- 
mony ”. If the destruction ( of the ' is still 
maintained, then analogously, the e>«K of the sacrificer 
and his wife and other kinds of e.vrcrs resulting from 
the bath in the holy Ganges and such other things 
are also destroyed by the impurity occurring in the 
meanwhile; and no fruits of such holy rites are attained 
in consequence. The scriptural texts enjoining such rites 
will then be meaningless and there will be the undesira- 
ble contingency of * the Buddhistic doctrines being 
accepted. If, on the contrary, in obedience to what is 
said by the extracts of Farasharasmriti already quoted, 

hamely,“He, that worships Shi valinga,he that maintains 
holy fire etc.’N the is admitted to be indestructible 

by the position of the sacrificer and his wife remaining 
intact from impurity^ the permanent freedom from 
impurity of the Ipody of the person wearing Linga must 
also be admitted and the sanctity of Linga in contact 
with that body will be inviolate. Moreover, if food, 
when merely offered to deities at holy places like Bhuva- 
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iieshv^ara, becomes holy and acceptable to ( the high caste )i 
followers of Vedic religion even when it is touched by 
low caste perople, in accordance with what is said The 
food offered to me becomes holy even in the part of the 
village inhabited by untouchables *, Linga, the residence 
of the Highest, who is always pure and free from all 
taint is ( more naturally ) free from impurity, even when 
in contact with an impure body; and consequently there 
can be no dispute in that regard. ( On the analogy of 
the foregoing ) it would be wrong to maintain that the 
sanctity of the idol of Shiva, placed on an altar by the priest 
with purificatory ceremony at the time of installing ( the 
idol ), is also permanent; because the case ( of the idol )> 
is different ( from that of Linga worn on the body )t In 
the case of the Prdi^alinga, a particular form of that Linga, 
is worn on a particular part of the body, and the worship 
of and food offered to that particular form of Linga 
throughout life is required to be unavoidably done in 
obedience to scriptural texts. The assumption of perma* 
nent sanctity based on such scriptures that enjoin a 
person to do the requisite worship .etc. at ail times pure 
and impure cannot be extended to the idol ( for want of 
scriptural support ). This is why there is seen the re* 
sprinkling (of the idol with holy water etc. when it becomes 
impure. ) Ho further discussion is necessary in this regard. 

What is said that Linga is not to be worn on the 
body, as it is prohibited by texts already quoted, namely, 
The Sbaivas,. Pashupatas etc. is also, due to want of 
grasp of real meaning. Because on reading between the lines 
our position is not in the least affected, though all persons 
( stated in the passage given above ) are unworthy of being 



seen* There the word Shaiva, derived as those devoted 
to Shiva, means the old Shaivas wearing ashes and beads, 
the followers of traditional religion, that bow down to 
Shiva at twilight times and wear ashes, and also the 
followers of Ariandatirtha. It is wrong to say that though the 
word '* Shaiva ” derivatively means the Shaivas of a different 
creed as described abovet still etymologically and conven- 
tionally it means the Linga-wearing Brahmanic Shaivas; 
because there is the word “ Lingin ” that specially points to 
( differntiates from) those other Shaivas. Nor can the 
word “ Lingin ” be taken as an adjective qualifying 
" Shaivas, ” as such attribution would go against the 
conjunctive particle " w ” that joins Pdshupatas and 
Shaivas. The word heretic ” also points to the followers 
of traditional creed, as they alone wear various marks like 
three-striped ashes and vertical sandal paste; because 
lexicons state “ heretics ” to be synonymous with “ those 
that wear various marks There are also ( heretics ), the 
followers of Bhagavata creed f Vaishnavism), that move 
about in various disguises of Satyabhama, Rukmini, and . 

Krishna etc. and bear various marks. " Linga ” means 
derivatively a badge or mark, i. e. that which gives a clue 
to the hidden meaning of things; and it, therefore, 
expresses various special stone or copper marks or badges 
of various deities of different places. There are heretics, 
as is well known, that are worshippers of such badges; and 
worshippers of five such badges are mentioned in the 
verse there are worshippers of) A.ditya, A.mbika, 
Vishnu, Qananath* and Maheshwar”, “ Heretics ” and 
** Lingins ’* are not respectively the qualifying and the 
qualified, because Linga-wearing Brahmins have none of 
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the badges that are attributes of heretics- The word 
" heretics * mentioaed in the passage ‘‘ The heretics, the 
fallen, the degraded etc. ” also refer to the followers ^ of 
the traditional creed, in conformity with the explanation 
given already. 

The prohibition contained by The food of an ascetic 
should not be taken etc. ” does not harm our position, as 
acceptance of food in general stands prohibited; because it 
is said “ The sin committed by the host resides in the food 
offered by him. Hence none should accept food even when 
one is on the point of death ”. Moreover the food given 
by the wearer of Linga is not included in the list of 
food prohibited from acceptance by Manusmriti as 
follows;— “ A Brahmin should never take food in a 
sacrifice performed by a priest not versed in the Vedas 
or by a village priest, food offered ( to fire ) by a priest’s 
wife, or an eunuch. He should not take food given by 
a person of brutal actions, food prepared for a person 
in impurity, food remaining in the dish as soon as a 
person leaves company in a feast, food prepared for 
persons in impurity during the tpn days of impurity, 
food not offered respectfully, food not prepared for a 
deity or guests etc-, food prepared by a woman without 
husband or child, enemy’s food, food given by a 
slanderer, food given by a liar, food given by one that 
sells the fruits of a sacrifice performed by him, food 
prepared for or by a multitude of false Brahmins, a 
courtezan’s food, the food disapproved of by wise men, a 
usurer’s food which is as good as excretum, and food 
given by the seller of arms etc. etc. ” The truth is that, 
in accordance with the principle established in a topic 
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PurTBmiinRnBa, that ^ prevails against a Smriti when 
there is a conflict between the two. From this it is out of 
order that a Smriti should say anything against the wearer 
of Linga, when the Linga-wearing is enjoined by various 
powerful /edic texts like In Maha> 

bharata, as authoritative as the Vedas, in the Canto called 
Anushasana, Yudhishtira puts a question^ viz. “ Oh, you 
best of Bharat Dynasty^ the Brahmins versed in Vedas 
say that a wearer of Linga and a non-wearer are both proper 
recipients of gifts. ( Please tell me which of these two is 
the proper recipient )”. Bhishma in reply says ‘‘ Both are 
proper recipients. But gifts should be made to either of 
these after making inquiries about tbeir character. Both 
are sages. ” This shows that the wearers of Linga are 
proper persons to receive gifts. Therefore, it is impossii)le 
that the wearers of Linga should b? unfit to be seen. They, 
thus, are above lieing exceptionable. On the contrary it is 
said in the Vedas He, that worships a deity in preference 
to bis own, loses bis own and fails to propitiate the other. 
He, thereby, incurs sin ”. It is also said in Bhagavadgita 
'^and others as follows; — One’s own creed or religion, though 
defective, is preferable to another that may be better 
founded. One should look at the sun ( for purging one’s 
self of the taint contracted ) if one happens to see the 
wicked person that takes to another religion after deserting 
bis own. He who transgresses the rules prescribed by the 
Vedas in regard to four stages and castes and goes over to 
anptber, is a heretic ililanusmrlti also says " One’s own 
religion, though defective, is preferable to a new one 
that may be better in practice. One that follows another in 
preference to one’s own becomes degraded at once In 
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the Bftrae way another V^edic text says “ He, that goes over 
to another deity in preference to his own, loses both; he 
thereby contracts sin Agreeably to these, the words 
He that wears a disc-mark, be' that wears a different 
mark ( badge ) ect- ” should be taken to mean-** he, that 
exchanges one mark for another through the siit of mis- 
deeds by preferring the one to the otHar) ( is a degraded 
person ); and if one happens to see such a person, one 
should take a bath Thus the word' ‘‘ Linga ” occuring 
in the sentence “ He who bears the mark impressed by a 
heated disc etc. " means a mark or a badge ( and not Shiva- 
linga ). And a twice-born, therefore, whose body bears 
marks imprinted by a hot disc and others, ( becomes 
degraded and, therefore, ) forfeits his right to follow the 
principles laid down by Vedas and Smritis- Such is the 
meaning of the passage; and it derives support from the 
words of censure previously noted, namely, " A Brahmiii’s 
body is known to be etc. So also the following words 

support the meaning, namely, " if a person casually sees 
a Vaisbnava, whose body bears marks of disk and conch 
and who reviles Shiva, he should look at the sun Even 
if the word " Linga ” is taken to mean Shivalinga, the 
interpretation as before should be " He that gives up the 
mark of disc and begins to wear Shivalinga and vice-versa, 
should be avoided If it were not so, any other inter- 
pretation will militate against what is said in N'iragama, 
Mukatagama, Shankarasanbita, Shivadharmottara, and 
others, as follows:— Beasts are more intelligent than 
worms, insects and moths; men are better endowed with 
intellect than beasts. Among the human beings the twice- . 
born are superior to the non-twice-born. Superior among 



the twice>born are the Brahmins. Superior among these 
are those that have formed principles. Better than these 
are the persons that act on the principles. Better than 
these are the ascetics. Better than ascetics are those that 
possess thorough knowledge ( of Shaiva religion and philo- 
sophy ). Better than persons of thorough knowledge are 
the worshippers of Shankars. Of the devotees of Shiva 
those that follow the creed of Linga and Anga being one 
are pre-eminent* Of them, again, he that knows the 
truth of the six-fold locality ( occupied by Shiva in the 
human body ) is the best. Better than he there is none 
in the three worlds. He is to be always adored and 
worshipped by those that desire to get rid of this worldly 
life. In short, he is myself undoubtedly. It is no use 
saying more, ray dear child *. “ He who fails to wear 
Linga on his head, round his neck, on bis arra, or on bis 
breast, should be forsaken as if he were a low-caste. He, 
that sees a Kunda, a Golaka, a person not wearing Linga 
on bis body, or an idol- attendant, should perform the moon 
■.sacrifice ( to be free from the sin of seeing such a person ). 

If a Brahmin, that does not wear Ishtalinga on his body, 
is seen, oh, ray child, one should take a bath with clothes 
on. One should have a purifying look at the sun, if one 
sees a man not wearing Linga on the head, on the arm, 
or over the forehead. He that does not worship Shiva- 
linga, the Lord of the three worlds, cannot attain libera- 
tion, cannot go to heaven, or cannot have a kingdom ( even ). 
Ldrd Shiva always resides in the body of his devotees; if 
such a devotee is worshipped, Lord Shiva Himself is 
worshipped. The stupid person that hates a Shiva’s 
devotee contracts every kind of sin. Tho-se, that bate the 
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devotees that have full knowledge o( Shiva, and those 
that carp at such devotees are stupid people* indeed I And 
they go to hell with their ancestors 

If it is objected that in Viehnupurana and Skanda* 
purana heretics are described to be those that are con- 
demned by kings as Thieves* that are beaten by others 
in anger for having illicit connection with their wives* that 
hold intercourse with men of inferior caste, that quarrel 
with low-caste people and are beaten by them, that live 
under the shelter of low-caste people, that confine people* 
commit arson, and administer poison* are herectics- So 
also the man of cruel nature and the man that breaks 
away from caste barriers as prescribed by Shiva and* there- 
fore excommunicated from all social intercourse* are also, 
called heretics. The man that transgresses the code of 
life proper for his caste, becomes degraded Heretics 
being people of such description, the same meaning should 
be extended to the word heretic ” occurring in. the 

sentence ( under discussion ), namely “ The heretic, the 
fallen, the degraded etc. ”, We say in reply to this 

objection that it is wrong; because the word heretic ” 
being differently explained by Puranas, Scriptures and the 
lexicons, has not one fixed meaning- Hence the word 
** heretic ” occurring in the passage under discussion, is 
interpreted as the wearer of various marks, as already 

explained, on the basis of a lexicon, which fixes up the 

conventional sense of a word. The sense* “ changing 
( marks or badges of ) deities ( for want of loyalty to any 
one ”* is accordingly irrefutable. And their unfiteness for 
being seen becomes irrecusable, in conformity with the 
statement one should look at the sun on seeing a person 
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that does hot wear Linga In this way all the foregoing 
is said by taking the condemnatory sentences adduced against 
us are meant for reproach. Please listen to the truth of 
the matter. The sentences like '' heretic, the fallen etc* 
etc* ”, occurring in the section dealing with the fourth 
stage of life, are merely meant as eulogies of the matter 
discussed, like the sentences, that occur during discussion 
about Linga- wearing, namely, No body should see even 
in an adversity the face of a person, whu wears on it a 

round or square mark, a hollow oval mark, or a mark of 
the shape of a fig-leaf. O.ie should avoid the sight of a 
person that does not wear Linga on his body, as if he were 
an untouchable and also like the sentences, that are con- 
demnatory of the persons not wearing a disk mark and 
that occur during discussion about the eligibility of such 
a mark. This way of eulogising the topic under discussion 
accords with the dictum “ Tne dispraise is not meant 
( merely ) for condemnation but for praising the praise- 
worthy If it were not so, all ascetics will stand condemn- 
. ed ( whereas only the pseudo-ascetics are meant to be 
condemned ), as is said by Linga Purana, Skanda Purana, 
and Aditya PuraiKi, as folio wsi-says Linga Purana, “ Oh, 
B'rahmitis, there will be various (false) ascetics in the Kali 
age, that will' trade on the fruits of (showy) penance 
and performance of sacrifices ( with some worldly object in 
view)* They will have clean shining teeth, steady sight 
( 'fixed glances ), clean-shaven head, and will wear clothes 
dyed will ochre* At the beginning of the end of ( ) 

age, they will practise all unlawful actions of a Shudra* ” 
“ Pseudo ascetics, indulging in unsuitable food and frivo- 
lous talk, ready to accept gifts not suited ( to real ascetics), 
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kiodljr to luxury and misconduct) elated with un* 
beoOTnng pride, will establish monasteries From ^reed (or 

money; They will interest themselves with the affairs of 
the villages and will be past masters in dealing out charms 
and amulets* They will preach to the widows and take 

pleasure in conversing with them- They will assume the 
role of preaching to all, though themselves void of asce- 
ticism ( litr dispassion )• Out of greed for money they will 
be. swindlers and move about in towns and villages to earn 
money by begging. An ascetic, if young and if he takes 
milk and sweets made of milk and rice every day, 'and 
becoming haughty thereby, will be fallen certainly. Some 
of these false ascetics will wear ochre-coloured clothes 
( outwardly ) but will be attached to worldly pleasmes. 

They ^iil hold a single stick or .a triple-fold stick, have 
their heads clean-shaven and will swindle the public. Some 

will indulge in sexual satisfaction and earn livelihood and 
others will be attached to prostitutes. Deceitful and atheistic 
they will wear ascetic clothes only for show. Some will 
be in the service of kings; some will eat flesh and some 
will .drink wine and be haughty (elevated). At tbeir 
very sight people will contract sin ”. Moreover^ if all the 
ascetics following the duties laid down by scriptures and 
recognised as proper recipients of gifts* the ascetics ,;o( 
Vaisbnavite order, those of traditional creed, ascetics of 
the Madhwa sect, all adored by numerous followers, if all 
these were condemned as unworthy of being seen* there 
wUl'be an end to all worldly affairs and the Vedas* 
Scriptn^, Puranas, Aganias* and historical works, all 

laying down .rales of conduct for ascetics^ and stating their 
fil^e^. to receive , gifts will be contradicted- It is no use 

to.elaborate this trifling poiptfurt'ier, which will be like e 
mountain in labour only to produce a mouse* 
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My salutations to Shiva: — Aortfaer objection iuay 
be advanced as follows: --It may be admitted that the 
wearing of Linga, being supported by scriptures already 
quoted, is not objectionable. Still in Amarakosha in 
the section treating of names of higher order of beings, 
the t^rm “ Those that earn their livelihood by wearing 
Linga " is included in the list of undesirables, namely, 
Those that wear empty marks of religion* those that 

live by wearing Linga, those that spend their muahood 
or power in irreligious acts, those that violate a religious 

vow etc. etc. ” According to the interpretation given 
by the commentator Lingabhatta the term “ * 

means he that wears an empty mark of religion; “ * 

is he that trades upon his wearing of Linga (i. e. who 
earns his livelihood by a false show of wearing Linga ); 
“ •wilWf ” is one that spends his power ( manhood ) in 
an irreligious rite; and *' ” is he who has violated 

( failed in performing to an end ) a religious vow. i. e. 
one that has violated the rules of celibacy. From the 
aforesaid explanation of ‘‘ ” it is plain that the 

wearing of Linga on the body is censurable ( and there- 
fore not to be practised ). In reply we say the objection 

is unreasonable, because the ( aforesaid ) interpretation 
is wrong, the right one being as follows:— Manusmriti i 
first mentions reproaohable persons as “ He, that puts 
on a show of religion, that Is greedy, a rogue, a 
swindler of people^ a man of cat-like manners ( he that 
puts on a garb of false pious meditation ), a person of 
murderous actions, add a reviler of all and it says 
later, while explaining the terms, ** If a non-weuw of 
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iJIlfb eftriffi livelihood by making a show of wearing 
Linga^ he appropriates the sin of the wearers of Linga 
and will be born a lower apimal Hence the term 
** *’ ref ers to a roguish follower of a traditional 

oieed' Such a rogue, on learning that a strict Linga> 
wearing Brahmin makes it a rule of giving food and 
money to a Linga^-wearer only, goes to him in the guise of a 
Linga-wearer, receives gifts from him and thus maintains 
himself* He thus breaks the rules of religion and will 
be boirn a low animal on account of his appropriating all 
the sins of the donor of gifts. Because it is said in 
Puranas and religious verses that a guest, that goes to a 
house-holder at mid-day meal and is fed there, exchanges 
his merit for the sins of the host. The term “ * 

mentioned by Amarakosha means such a roguish dis- 
guiser and nOt a Linga-wearing Brahmin, whom Linga 

has been given by the preceptor at the time of Diksha 
oerrauony performed by him. The interpretation of the 
term made by the commentator Lingabhatta, 

as a guileful rogue admirably fits in with this. 

Some extracts from Puranas like Skandapurana and 
Lingapurana which reiterate and thereby corroborate the 
Yedio texts like ‘‘ " have been already given. 

Some others that lay down the wearing of Linga will 
be reproduced here. In Padmapurana, in a section 
called Shivagita, which latter is an Upanishad, it is said 
as follows: — ^When the sage Agastya, the husband of 
Lopamndra, went to Bama, who wasithen stricken with 
grief of separation from his beloved wife Sita, Bama 
asked the sage as to what he should do to get back 
Sita, which wos the only means of relief from the pangs 



si^arationv Tho sage then told Bama that* i#Vas 
ihipossible for him to get back Sita ekoept by cutting 

off ten heads of Eavana, who had grown! so proud on 
account of his being surrounded by sons like Bhakrajit 

and brothers like Eumbhakarna that were invincible 
to all Gods and demons, and that it was not possible 
( for any body ) to out off ( the ten heads of Bavana ) 
etoept by the favour of Shiva. So saying the sage 
performed the Diksha ceremony of Bama and gave him 
the of thousand names of Shiva, which formed 

the essence of all Vedas; he then told him that God 
Shiva would be pleased when prayed with the recital 

of those thousand names and appear before Bama in 
person and give divine weapons, with the use of which 
he would be able to kill Bavana and get back Sita. 
After this the sage disappeared* The following verse 
forms the beginning of the story:— “When Bama 
wanted to put an end to his life along with his brother 
Laxmana, the sage Agastya, the husband of Lopa- 
mudra, came to know of his resolve ( intuitionally ) and 
went to him etc. etc. ”. The story ends with the verse 
“ When the sage went away to his hermitage after 
advising Bama like this etc. ”. In the next canto the 
story continues “ In the mountain Bamagiri on the. 
holy banks of the river Godavari Bama installed Shiva- 
Itnga, and on receiving the Diksha ceremony, took a 
bath in the holy waters of the river Godavari he then 
applied holy ashes, wore beads, worshipped (God Shiva) 
with wild flowers, .and offered Him wild fruits likewise. 
He ( not only ) covered himself with ashes but lay in 
them. Taking a seat on tiger>skin he muttered the 
thousand names of Shiva day and night yrith undivided 



aCteIttion”. The story after describing Rama’s 
rigorous penance goes on to tell how Shiva appeared 
before Rama as a consequence of the latter’s penance, 
how He taught him the truth of real religion, and how 
He gave him the divine weapons like Pashupata and 
others. Later in the discussion that ensued between 
them Shiva taught Rama the path of devotion as the 
only ( uncommon ) means of attaining liberation and 
asked him if he wanted to know anything more in 
words “ Oh ! you, best of Raghu’s family, I have taught 

you the path of devotion. Please follow this and let 
me know what more you wish to learn from me. I am 
capable of of fulfilling all desired objects of thine ”. 
Rama then asked Shiva “ Lord, you have well explained 
to me the path of liberation. Please now tell me who 
are entitled to follow this path. I have grave doubts in 
this regard ”. To this question Shiva mentions as 
follows the persons that could follow the path, 
“ Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Sudras and women, 

all are entitled to this path of devotion. A devotee 
may be a student or a householder, he may or may not 
be invested with the sacred thread; he may be a twice- 
born ( or not ); he may not he a forest dweller ( in the 
third stage of life ); he may be an. ascetic and a follower 
of Pashupata creed; to be brief, he, who is devoted to the 
worship of Shiva, is alone entitled to this path ( of 
liberation ) and not the person that is attached to a 
different deity ”. Further Shiva continues to mention 
those that are not entitled to follow the path as 
follows: — “ A stupid man, a blind man, a dumb man, 
one not doing clean work, an ignorant person, a person 
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that ridicules (devotion to Shiva ), one that is not 
devoted to ashes and beads, one that h^es a Linga- 
wearer, all these have no right to follow this path of 
devotion ( to Shiva )”. Here in this list of persons 
not entitled to liberation, the mention of the person 
carping at the wearer of Linga as not entitled to libera- 
tion, proves the obligation of wearing Linga. It 
naturally follows that the wearers of Linga and the 
persons that adore them are entitled to liberation, in as 
•much as the carpers at Linga-wearing are denied 
that right. 

I So. also if the principle, namely, “If the path 
.followed by the great is the right one ( for the ordinary 
folk ) to follow ”, is conformed to, it has to be admitted 
( willy nilly that the wearing of Linga is worthy of being 
(adopted by the followers of Vedas. Because it is seen 
that this most adored creed of wearing Linga has been 
• pracitised by great sages like Eashyapa, Atri, Bhardwaja 
and a host of them, by great Giods like Brahma, 
Narayan and others, and by powerful Goddesses like 
Laxmi, Saraswati and other great ones. It is said in 
Linga Purana “ Great sages like Eashyapa, Atri, Bhara- 
dwaja and Gautama always wear Linga on their heads 
particularly; God Narayana, and other sinless Gods 
like Brahma wear wholesome ( beneficent ) Linga on 
their heads; so also Goddesses like Laxmi and Saraswati 
wear without mistake Linga, the Lord of the three 
worlds, on the forepart of their heads. ” Skandapurana, 
the compilation of Shankar says: — “ Hari and Brahma, 
the great grand-father, wear me respectively on the 
breast and on the head; and they attained their respec- 



tive position by worshipping me in the form of Linga, 
The Goddesses like Laxmi* Saraswati, and others wore 
my Linga on their bodies in love and rose to (attained) 
the position of highest happiness. ” Similarly Siddhanta- 
shikhamani states “ Gods like Vishnu and sages like 
Gautama always wear Linga particularly on their 
heads. All female deities like Laxmi filled with 
devotion to Shiva wear in their hair Shivalinga day 
and night . " From the foregoing where the place of 

wearing Linga like head or neck is clearly stated, it 
is obvious that Gods and sages wore it. In Brahma- 
vaivarta it is said, “ Vishnu attained his high and 
foremost position, so difficult to attain, after devoutly 
worshipping Rudra’s charming Linga made of stone 
Aditya Purana as well says “ Brahma always worships 
auspicious stone-cut Linga; and it is owing to the 
worship that he has attained the position. Shakra, the 
God of Gods, daily worships in devotion Linga made of a 
jewel; and he owes his position to this. Vishnu worships 

Linga of sapphire and attains the everlasting resi- 
dence, Vaikuntha. Soma ( the moon ) worships pearly 
Linga, Kuber golden, Vayu brazen, Vasus made of alloy. 
Ash win brothers and Maruts made of crystal, the sun of 
copper, the snakes of coral, demons of wood* and goblins 
of tin, in great devotion* In short all Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, serpants and demons worship Shivalinga, 
the Lord of Gods ”. Farasharapurana also says “ The 
great Vishnu attained his high position by worshipping 
in devotion the charming Linga of* Budra made of 
stone ”. In the Drona-parva of the Mahabharata it ip 
said, Vishnu, the God of Gods of inconceivable 



&{Vturer iiivinoible, and immortal oamo to know Shiya*^ 
all-peryading : form and . worshipped Him in the form 
of Linga, This is why the bull-bannered God is 
particularly pleased with him. “ Eurma Purana says, 
‘‘Brahma’s creatorship of the Universe, Vishnu’s 
might to kill the demons, Indra’s lordship of the 
heaven, are all due to the worship of Linga 

If it is objected that in Mahabharata, Brahma, 
Vishnu, A'ditya, and other Puranas, the worship of 
Linga installed on the altar alone is described for 
certain ends to be attained, hence it is wrong to 
assume that the extracts given enunciate the worship 
of Linga worn on the body. We refute the untenable 
objection. The extracts from the Skanda Purana, 
Linga Purana and others, already given, plainly lay 
down the worship of Linga on places like head, neck, 
etc. of the body by Indra, Upondra, Hiranyagarbha and 
others. It is thereby proved that the wearers of 
Linga have to worship Linga on the palm of the 
band. Hence it is not posssible that Mahabharata 
and such others should lay down in contradiction 
the worship of Linga placed on an altar, wooden or 
otherwise. It also unmistakably follows that Narayan, 
Indra> and others wore Linga on their bodies, when 
that Linga has got to be worshipped on the palm of 
the hand. Besides, the wearing of Linga On the body 
by Indra and others is directly proved by the words' 
of Brahmanda Purana, Chidamber Sahhita, as follows:- 
I bow down to the Lord, whose Linga all Gods, headed 
W worship day and night along with their wives. 
Im^ce the root has the sense of the worship of 
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a deity, contact with a thing, or giving of charity ( in 
religious rites )• In conformity with the meaning of 
the root viz. to be in cont iot with, the verse means 
that heavenly beings, the foremost of whom is Indra, 
worship Lings, the form of Shiv, in the company of 
their wives, i. e. they inseparably wear Linga on their 
bodies for worship* If it is urged against this, that the 
sense of the root *' *1^" of being in cantact with, suits well 

the interpretation The worship of Linga, made of a rich 
stone and placed on an altar, by Indra and others ’’ in as 
much as Indra and others come in contact with Linga for 
a short time though, when they apply sandal paste etc. to 
it. It, therefore, fails to be proved that they were insepa- 
rably associated with Linga worn on their bjdies. We say in 
refutation that in such a case means contact; but it can- 
not tnean inseparable contact* It is not right ( we maintain ) 

to say so, because day and night ( expressing day time 
and night time, i. e* all time) are both expressed by the 
adverb (STff^sirn) going with the verb ‘‘ worship ” and 
prove the wearing of Linga all time, i. e- the inseparable 
contact of Linga with the body. And all time contact is 
impossible unless it is worn on the body without separation 
any time* If it is further objected that even if the 
meaning of root ‘‘ as all time contact is proved, it 
only means tha internal wearing of Linga for all time* 
And the wearing of gross Linga ( Ishtalinga ) fails to 
be proved. We say that this objection is not sound, 
because there is no word expressive of internal ( wearing ) 
and the unnecessary assumption of sucli a word would be 
a fault* On the other hand the interpretation of wearing 
L'nga externally will be in complete agreement with the 
13 



extract of Shankar Sanhita already quoted, which extract, 
namely, " The Goda with Shakra as their leader wear me 
in the form of Linga on some part or other of their bodies 
like bead ”, lay down the wearing of Linga in its gross 
form with a special mention of the place, on which it is 
to be worn. 

Some extracts from Agamas enjoining the wearing 
and worship of Linga life-long have been already given> 
Other similar ones may be seen in the Agamas, of which 
Kamika comes first and Vatnla last. They are not given 
here for fear of swelling the bulk of the treatise ( weari* 
some length of the book ). 


XII. 

An objection: .—The Agamas themselves are not an 
authority ( like the Vedas ). Hence how can something 
laid down by them, like the wearing of Linga, be 
authoritative ? In reply we maintain that this is no 
objection. We ask ( the objector ) whether the authority 
of all agamas is denied; or the authority of the well known 
twenty*eigbt Sbivagamas, that are known to have been 
written by the great Lord, Shiva, because it is said, " The 
Sbivagamas are an utterance of Shiva; the first in the list 
comes Kamika and Vatula the last is denied; or whether 
the authority of those works written by Buddha, who is 
taken to be an incarnation of Narayana, and by Jina, is 
denied; because Buddha and Jina preach against the 
teaching of the Vedas that the slaughter of an animal in 
a sacrifice is as sinful ( as an ordinary slaughter and, there- 
fore^ the sacrifices should not be performed )* The fifst 



alternative falls to the ground for the following reason:^ 
The great prayers like Gayatri and others stand foremost 
atnong rites and are daily used by all Brahmins, and as 
such are indispensable for them; because it is said There 
is no Mantra like Gayatri " There is no Mantra like 
that of Aghora and no principle higher than that taught by 
the preceptor ’*• The Mantras require tenfold refinement 
as follows: — Production (composition)* enlivenment, 
testing, awakening, sprinkling, removal of defects, promo- 
tion, dedication, brightening and concealment, ^n:, ^nff, 
and ^are the sprouts or blades of a Mantra* 
The blades are the feet and the syllable is the bead of 
a iMantra* And a Mantra possessed of these two is 
capable of granting all desired objects* The sage, the 
author of the Mantra should be placed at the bead, its 
metre in the mouth* its deity in the heart* the mystic 
syllable ^ at the basis* and the connective at the foot* 
A mystic prayer is dumb, asleep ( silent ), dead, nude, 

effete ( weak or powerless ), ineffective, poisonous ( like a 
snake ) or serpentine* locked up, or void ( unmeaning ), 
A Mantra with any of these characteristics is barren of 
fruits. A Mantra is dumb when not duly assigned ( to 
the sage placed at the head ); it is asleep without seat or 
basis; nude without blades ( or sprouts ), dead without the 
head* ineffective without a preceptor ( to teach it ), serpen- 
tine when divested of the author* deity or metre; the 
Mantra is locked up if it is dead, given to a sinful person* 
void of strength* ove^BylIabled* or when it is not connected 
by the connective ( between parts ); and lastly it is 
void if it is heard while being muttered If the Agamas^ 
tba^ contain directions qbout tl;e ten fold refinenaent like 
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compoMtion, enlivcDtnent etc-, that give air information 
about the blades ( ( l<|TU etc- ), about the places like 
heart etc , and the sage, deity, metre and basis meant for 
those places, about the methods of purifying the seats etc<, 
of the Mantras for removing the faults of dumbness and 
others, and that describe the limbs and veils of the Mantras, 
were to be unauthoritative, there will be no refinement, 
the preparation and practice of the Man ras like Gayatri 
and others, which are considered indispensable for all daily 
rites- The second alternative also is untenable, because 
it is said in Viragama that ‘‘ The Shivagamas are the 
twenty-eightfold utterance of Lord Shiva for the benefit 
of pious people, that have an insight into religion and 
knowledge and are introduced into devotion to Shiva. 
They are (1) K4mika (2 Yogaja (3) Chintya (4) KA.rana 

(5) Ajita (6) DIpta (7) SAkshma (8 j Sahasra (9) Anshumat 
(iO) Suprabheda (11) Vijaya (12) Nishwdsa (13) SwAyam- 
bbuva (IJ) Anala (15) Veera (1C) Raurava (17; Makuta 
(18) Vimala (19) Cbandradnydna (20) Bimba (21) ProdgUa 
(22) Lalita (23) Siddba (24) Sant Ana (25) Sharva 
(26) PAraraeshwar (27) Vsttula and (28) Kirana. The 
eternal religion of Maheswar is treated in Agamae, Vedas, 
Vedantas (Upanishads ) as the path to liberation.”. To 
say that the Agamas, the source of the path to liberation, 
are unauthoritative is to contradict Skanda Purana, Shiva- 
dharmottara Purana, and others which say " Oh 1 ray son 
Guha the person who has no right conception of Shiva, 
His Agamas, the religion of devotion to Shiva and His 
grace, the unity of Jangamalinga and Pranalinga, the 
worship of Shivalinga, is the person outcast. The person, 
who has no right conception ( and therefore hates ) the 



places like Benaras where Shiva resides^ is also an outcast 
The fool that reviles Shiva and carps at His scriptures has 
DO atonement prescribed ( to be free from the sin ) in any 
religious work ”, and which describe the negation of ex- 
piation and excommunication and which lay down punish- 
ment ( like starving one’s self to death ) and so on. It 
serves no useful purpose to base moral lapses on the works 
(already proved to be) unautboritative. The Agamas 
( Kamika and others ) prescribe the twelve-fold purificatory 
ceremonies performed at the time of installing Linga on 
an altar or of wearing one on the body> as is said in the 
preparation of a sacrificial pond, and the hall and the 
manner of consecrating them. ” They also lay down the 
details regarding the entrance^-ceremony of a new temple 
and the offerings to be made at the time; they contain 
rules about the six-fold purificatory rites of Bhuvana and 
others, which are required to be performed at different 
stages, the first of which is marking the boundary of an 
altar and the last is the pouring of ghee; they likewise 
give all information about the ceremonies of installing a 
the first and the last of this respectively being 
the preparation of the ground and 'the placing of Linga 
on the altar, and also other ceremonies that begin with the 
installation of Linga and end with the festival. All such 

are described in Agamas only and none in Puranas. 
Hence if the Agamas were to be unautboritative there 
will be no (guidance) to such religious rites, which 
the follower of Vedic religion have to perform compulsorily. 

Revered Nilkantba Sbivacbarya 'refers in his com- 
mentary to the special characteristics of Shiva in words 
<< The great Lord Shiva, the ocean of countless jewel-lilte 
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tbingSi having limbs and parts ”, and then goes on to 
describe wbat tbe limbs and parts are, in reply to the 
question that arose about what they are^ as follows:— 
Omniscience, contentment, eternality, independence in- 
destructibilityj and possession of endless powers, these 
six are the limbs of the great Lord; so say those that 
know the truth. Knowledge, dispassion. Lordship, 
meditativeness, might, forgiveness, power of creation, 
self-consciousness, and government of the universe, these 
are tbe endless parts that are ever-abiding in Lord Shiva. * 
And this statement is based on the Agamas only. So 
also Mantras like Tryambaka and Shadakshari, composed 
by Shankaracbarya and included in his works like Frapancha- 
sara and others, are of daily use and are introductory to 

all devotional rites. But tbe constituent parts of tbe 
Mantras and their veils are described only in the Agamas. 
And if the Agamas were unautboritative, these Mantras 
would also be unautboritative, contrary to tbe custom. 
Never do commentators quote from (and do anything 
based on ) unautboritative works. Therefore, authoritative- 
ness of the Agamas is as much unimpeachable as that of 
Smritis, Puranas and historical books written by sages 
like Vyasa, Manu and others; because these Agamas 
have been written by Lord Shiva Himself, the greatest 
sage, as may be known from such texts as You are the 
Brahmin of human beings: I am the Brahmin of tbe Qods**, 
and Lord Budra is greater than tbe universe*, He is the 
great sage It is also known that He is eternal from 
*' Him, the faultless and the spotless etc, The last alter- 
native also is no good, because we admit tbe unautborita- 
^iyeness of tbe works written by ( the great ) Buddha, an 
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iiicarDation of Vishnu, as the works are written in contradio 
tion to Vedic teachings with a view to delude ( perverse ) the 
world. This case of deluding the world is similar to 
Vishnu’s assuming the form of Mobini, a world-bewitching 
beauty, only to deceive the ( sinful section of the ) world* 
It is also similar to Vishnu’s incarnation as Rama wherein 
be (showily) deluded himself by sorrow over the loss of 
his wife Sita and bis brother Laxman. 

It may be objected that the ( so called ) Sbivagamas 
are unauthoritative, as they are included by those works 
that have been written by both Shiva and Kesbava only 
to deceive the world, as may be gathered by the words 
of Kurraa Purana as follows: — “ Shiva being thus 
impelled by Vishnu, the enemy of the demon Mura, and 
Vishnu too being incited by Shiva, wrote delusive works 
like Kapal, Lakula, Sbakta, Bbairava, Fasbupat, 
Pancbaratra, and thousand other treatises like these ”• 
The words *' Thousand others like these ” include the 
Shivagamas* But this objection also will not stand* 
Because in that very Purana it is also said by Shiva “ I 
have already taught the auspicious. (holy) principles of 
Pasbupata faith, the most mysterious and subtle, the 
essence of the Vedas, as the path ( to be followed for ) 
liberation. Those that desire for liberation should follow 
this ”. These words prove that the Agamas are ( equal 
to ) Vedas, as they teach the very things that the Vedafl 
do, and that they teach the articles of the Pasbupata 
faith like the wearing of Linga and beads etc* Later on 
it is said *• Other Sbastras appearing likft Sbaiva Sbastras 
( superficially ) are false ones, meant for deluding the 
( perverse ) world and are written by me* These being 
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fthti-Vedic in their teachings ( lit* outside the Veth# 
teachings ). These different faiths prevalent in this world 
and opposed to the principles of the Vedas and the 
SmritiS) are perverse ones ( being based on false ideas ). 
KapSil, Pancharatra, Yamal, Varna, Arhata» and others 
like these are simply deceiving ”• These words go to 
prove that those Agamas only are unauthoritative that are 
against the ( teaching of ) Vedas and Smritis. By the 
word “ others ” are meant the Shabaratantra preached 
by Shankar when he moved in the form of a hunter and 
the works written by Buddha, an incarnation of Vishnu* 
If it is asked how the twenty eight Shivagamas teach the 
principles in conformity with the Vedas, we say in reply 
that the Shivagamas teach the same principles that the 
Vedas do, because they teach the wearing of Linga that 
is enjoined by the Vedic texts like as has 

been proved in the foregoing discussion’, they teach the 
same religious customs as are taught by Gautama and Manu 
Smritis and they lay down all rules ( of procedure ) 
Regarding the installation of a Shivalinga on the altar; 
they teach the application of ashes ( to the body ) and 
the wearing of beads as taught by Upanishads Kalagni- 
rudra and others; they teach the oneness of Linga and 
Anga> which is the same thing as the oneness of the 
individual soul and the universal soul and which is taught 
by the Vedic sentences like ‘‘Thou art that” and so 
forth) and lastly because they contain various truths, 
which the Upanishads like Chhandogya and Bribad* 
aranyaka contain. Thus the wearing of Linga having 
been maintained by the Vedas, Smritis, Puranas, history, 
and the Agamas, it is beyond dispute that it shoufd be 
accepted and ( adopted ) by the followers of Veda and 
evety thing is all right* 


A happy finis. 



NOTES- 

In accondance with the almost invatiable ouatom of 
Sanskrit writers the author begins the work with 
or prayers addressed to the deity devoted to. The prayers 
thus addressed are considered efficacious in removing aH 
difficulties that might come in the way of the ftusceasfoi 
completion of the work undertaken. The custom of hegiim* 
ing a work with has been very ancknt, though 

there is no express command to do so in the Vedui 4!ir 
any where else. in its beginnings therefore^ liUs* 

cusses this custom as follows: - 

s^ansfRt I ag uuenJT 4«n|r smiwiitih ^ ftrewr- 

in his commentany on says 

also the same briefly — 

«^i=?rwgwa«%fli^a It is deer 

from this that or the custom of great and learned 

men forms the basis of uuuiwi’T. It seems that 
with which ail Upanisbads begin and end, has been the 
origin of the custom. But whatever may be the cause the 
custom is there. 

The does not form the beginning of some 

well known works, though few and far between. The 
€i^9i^<crs of are the most notable instance in poiiait. 
Still a learned commentator of the vt^s, is 

at pains in accounting for the absence of and 

says in the following words that there is a* 

bidden form:— 

( see #5«ltCT«lg^,the closing part ot the gloss on the first 
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)• The commentators fill up the deficiency of 
some bow or other* In later times this custom of commenc* 
ing a work with 4<rsT^7<ii seems to have been a little 
(ielaxedt as it is laid down that 

i. e. The words of benediction, prayer, or words 
indicative of the subject matter treated in the work should 
form the opening or beginning of the work. <cd^^rar’s 
^4*9 and f are instances of as they 

forthwith start with the subject of the poems without 
Still writers ninety nine out of hundred begin 
their works with waravii. The following ^isBrs, ( taken from 
by Mysore ) finely sura up 

the prinicpie and custom of Jinerai'ii: — 

i%bi: f i 

cits?# ii 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It may be noted here that the author refers to the 
assumption of a Vedic passage in support of 
while introducing the subject matter of the work. 

The Author addresses his prayers to %f, in the 
form of bis p, and to or filer’s divine power 

Verse 1. p. 1. This is an invocation of God %(r, to 
whom the author is devoted. Shiva is the Highest deity 
or cr<m;q:t,. means soul, the supreme or the individual. 
Here it means, the supreme or the infinite soul and is equi- 



Valent to or According to 

irs^ and are one and the same and are convertible, - as 

may be known from the words therein, viz- 

therefore, expresses the innate oneness of the 
supreme soul and the individual soul, in this connection the 
following are to be noted page 269 ): — 

*3rrsi5j;- c# 1 

^ls«l I n^fq(5rqf^-ev#r 

qw I 9j«nOTH¥??q sr qr 

The supreme soul, Shiva, occupies the human body 
and there he is seated in the six plexuses ( Ws ), namely, 
3nwt?=qsij, iEqn%R^q:, a>ul the 

en^i^- Shiva first becomes the threefold Lingas, «TTq(«i<T, 
and the ideal, the vital or mental, and the 

gross or physical. Each of these three becomes in turn 
twofold. <liqf§5q is subdivided into and TOf^iSn, aw- 

fSv into or and and into and 

3nvrtf«*r. These six forms of the supreme Linga or i%q occupy 
the six plexuses, one each. The sixfold Lingas, 

5 ^RSr, or and respec- 
tively of the elements of Z^, 3{iq,%a«, qg, and the 

three-syllabled occupy the six qasTs, ariqiiaq; etc. Shiva 
becomes the threefold Lingas and then sixfold, as stated 
above, through the exuberance of grace for the individual 
souls, when they come to be entangled in the worldly life 
by the working of the inscrutable aiqi, the qtwra of Shiva. 
Hence the use of the term sRriqPl»Tqi?t.- No individual soul, 
can be free from the worldly bondage and attain final 
beatitude except through the grace of the Almighty, 
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'CbU 9 ct of extending grace to individual souls 
(599 )i is one of the five acts of Shiva, namely, oc 

?|B|f or f^TfW or r'il^rxix, and Shiva 

iff ti^reforC) called i 

sitR n 

( see ^^x^ai’s «3a«lftrei )• 

The fclibwing frOfn are to be noted that 

Witbbui AKraont or the grace of %e no spiritual prosperity 
or final liberation is possible: — 

ftsn x geix: fMir x gxw: 1 

x^f X f^xxxixf^^ x || 
ftixsf«^x ftixw xftiNr: Rrxsraixx ftg^Rxx: 1 
%xx9»^ gxw gxm x x?xxfdr xxa: x^f g n 

( see fnxi^[wixiwwi 11-269 ) 

Shiva first explained to his consort and his son 
the principles of religion and the highest truth* All 
hk teachings revealed thus are emb)'iied iti the errnars, the 
tSrhhty eight firsixxis. It is x^igx who preached and propa- 
gated the Agamas to human beings. Shiva is, therefore, 
the first and the most authoritative preceptor. He is thus 
The following may be noted in support of what 
is said in this paragraph:—! arxr^ft^ridxf chapter I ). 

ill) ( a ) i^r xdrtl^^ x^xxxaiirgxr 1 

^xw i^ xfi; g t 4 e^figxr^ n 

(c) wxtftxxdxf^fx^ixjf sRrf^41^sNx?5xxxrxxTi 

x^ipig 1 



(II) I# »)SPE0 

qw^cf^pq^l f% arRf ^I 3ftf : 7S= « #I«?Wiq | 

9 a afW «i3 \i «l Ji«rr ^trarJlfcf i gJT:^ fa^r 

I gawgii^ «r?iaiiir?[% i gjrwsaf^ %aw f^r ^rraf^r% i 
aa^agflfni a^RTisnl^Ri i 

This verse beautifully summarizes the principles of 
Veerashaiva or Liugayat religion iti a nutshell, fe is 
qtaiW’l; fhftsaPtar expresses His possession of the highest 
power or ?a, also meanitjg the individual soul, 

expresses the non*dilferencc or innate oneness of the 
supreme soul and the individual soul. A.11 this means the 
W^rit%5l|[a. Shiva also becomes sixfold through sportive 
activity and occupies the si.x in the human body. 

This is fSe, g?, and include within them the 

remaining five aiwvirs by indication and express the srsi^Rotrs 
of the Lingayat faith- The three, 5rraf^%g't^, <7^^ and 
the arfi^'nis, form the core of the Lingayat faith. 

It is necessary to say something in explanation of the 
Ws, which the author alludes to in the verse. The ^Ws 
form an important sectioji of Yoga philosophy, of which 
the annotator cannot profess to h(\ve much knowledge- 
However it may be stated from what little informotion is 
collected by him, that Yoga and Yogic philosophy form 
an important part of Lingayat religious philosophy and 
religious practices to attain spiritual culture and final beati- 
tude tliereby. The Universe has evolved out of the power 
of Shiva, the supreme soul in possession of the highest 
power k phase of that qit?Ti%i is oalle.l fluir ( g5«Ti*n), 

which works wonders in obedience to tlie desire (^=50f5rTO) 
of The universe and all the things contained by 

it arc the evolutes of that in the form of . The 
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human body, the habitat of the indiviiual sou), is the 
microcosm or the smallest possible model or the very 
abridged form of the Universe including the mdSis, Shiva 
and His^C^ff, including the thirty six principles 
of the Shiva and His shakti, are indivisibly 

or intimately one. As a result of the activity of in*fl or 
the the supreme soul comes to be limited to the 

finite form of the human body anrl is there called the 
individual soul, is also there in the form of some 

gross This is and is called 

pervading, or residing in, the human body* The six Lingas 
or the six forms of Shiva stated above occupy the six 
plexuses or the nerve-clusters of the borly; and the 

power, passes through them and lies in the in her 

coiled form with the face looking down. The six plexuses 
or the nerve-clusters are at the different parts of the body 
as follows: — 

(1) is the basic plexus and is lowermost in the 
body in the pelvis, and is called pelvic plexus. 

(2) is about midway between the pelvic 
plexus and the navel. 

(3) The is aVjove the navel and is called the 

hypogastric plexus- 

( 4 ) The in the heart is the cardiac plexus. 

(5) in the throat is the pharyngeal plexus. 

(6) Lastly at the centre of the eyebrows is the 

plexus of command. The following ^«Ts ( taken from 

canto IV, published by Sholapur ), will 
explain what particular Linga occupies a particulrr 

i 
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3^*1^ I 

qiw% II 

^llt^f *11^ ft'qiw II 

3^115^ 3 qifK: ^iiwnw f i 
^rgci?q*i«i: «if«f (^51%: qi< 5 B?irt 5 r: 11 

3Trai5rcicqtii^i «ir»i1i: ll 

^4i^q: sioi^i^ 1 

nfRWT Jiq^ac^^q^q^n. n 

q‘=qi?jCr ir^w^r: s'w>5t 

The ^qtls are called qiq«Jrs or lotuses and as such 
have petals ( in the form of letters or alphabets ). qifl%f 
is <riq; His ^1%; is the union of both is or creative 
activity, as is said in %qqf41w: — 

i%q%il^qRi^iqq»lji, f gq^^nw 1 

I'ig: ^tl^: l^^i qiq: «qiq ^q q 1 

(^qqr«Ril4q^rn: II 

The description of the q^rs is given in many of the 
later Upanishads like ^q'3«iqf5i and The majority 

of later Upanishads speak eloquently about and treat of 
the Yogic practices. The following e:(tracts from the two 
Upanishads mentioned, may be noted as explanatory of the 
’qqsis; — 

Says 5q|q\«I*l|5l— ^«5liqii f5|«5^ 5qiqq:q^ I 

qi q vSRiRi W qXq II 

=5i3t® ^^iiqiqii ^ifqgR ^ 1 

qi»ft q^ 3[iq^i«H II 
qt«qrw ?ri i 

«55R5s«^ia q?i<si jRiqf^ 11 
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Says 3S?[?iri^ I 

W*Tf^*ifnwn II 

?[5r(5i«n|fti8q’ic*r I 

i»«T«iRTq5W% <t«i5W*r?W5i*i II 
=g§:«fiwwi^ ^piwiiir^qT,H I 
if^»i ii 

RRF55Jf «V5[^iH I 

5*|er^q^!T cT^ i 

m f srw afArgr!! ii 

2rwi5?T?fcf ^ 13 : q^qi||^5: 51^^^ II 

*iwis?ra% fi|: ^i^RFsn^: 11 

«i^fli 3 ?a?Ri 5 lt »i?ai|cq?i% jtji: 

?i^c«i*i^ai^ "Itj ^ra»B8a?^ 11 

*in%>[^ (^«icf *iP>r'ij[f.n 11 

sr^it f ^i*?r!ri5?m 1 
^13 ?Baa«»Tar 11 

5B3^> I 

'fis sriq; ii 

ari^ii 5Tfa.glifl«?r <l:?3 

*Tf i<fl3 ^af^gicaf^fw*^ 11 

The second is of special interest as explanatory of. 
all wbat is said about the ’?^is. in the human body, 

5n%, iTi^, Pif, etc. The following ^r^rs from «lif55T*i«, 

may be noted in explanation of the petals: — 
iBiiw ^i«r ww ‘ag5i^ i 

?i8r frnl 1 

w^3td a#i Mr%n n 

<?OTr ^ ^w«n% ?>ilRta: I 

«ii|iRt g»a* 11 
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F rom this it is to be seen that the six groups of 
letters form the petals of the six lotuse8( plexuses ), namely, 

(WUfT* 

For fuller explanation and 

etc. may be seen. 

It will be clear from or that the 

Lingayat religion is a highly systematized yoga in practice 
to attain final beatitude. Please see notes on the verse 
3 infra, for information about the six ainrs, the six subsidiary 
modifications of Lord corresponding to the six fitms, 
the superior modifications of the Lord. 

The compound may be dissolved as 

followss— ( an^WT: or aiR^ira; ) 3 «; aw ( fttnsa- 

wwa: ) SWRW fltnaia. I 

Verse 2 p. I. this verse contains an invocation to 

in the form of mv- is the son of Shiva, always 
ready to serve the will of bis father, whenever necessary, 
in the interest of safety and stability of the universe. He 
bad to assume the form of a kind of mythical terrible 
creature, a combination of man, bird and beast, arising, 
out of sectarion activity, as remarked by Mr. T. A. Gopi* 
natbrao in bis “ Elements of Hindu Iconography The 
cause of Veerabhadra assuming the form of (inw has been 
stated as follows in cantos 10, 11, 12 of 
At the behest of Shiva, Vishnu assumed the form of 
the mansion to free the world from the tyranny of 
In that form he killed drank in the 

blood of the demon, and fed upon bis flesh, subsequently 
wRtI became so fond of human blood and flesh that be 

2 



begHii to pounce nppu l^e deuizeue of ^he be^yeo and 
the mortal world, lie thus became & source of destruction 
of. ^e people ipsteed of protection, for yflticb latter be 
w^ ineaut. The repreeetitatives of the people h%d tp 
approach God, Shiva, to free them from the terrible, pest, 
Slpya was surprised at the audacity of Vis^hnn to have 
so transgressed his orders. He, therefore, called his spt), 
Veera)>hadra, and asked him to bring round to his 

senses and to take proper steps to punish him, if he remained 
obdurate. Veerabhadra went to accordingly, exhorted 
him for his sinful behaviour and asked him to beg 
pardon of Shiva. enbriated as he was with the drink 

of the demon’s blood and that of others, spoke very haughti* 
ly and called names to Shiva. In his mad fury he proceeded 
to cut Veerabhadra into pieces; and Veerabhadra imme- 
diately assumed the form of flew into the sky, 

swooped down upon tore him into pieces, and took 

his skin to Shiva to make a seat of it. The following 

few taken from the Puraua will give an idea of 

sr95=«r suit i 

ai 51(11^3 ^ II 

^1% *ni5?i?«rw: i 

Rt: S3: « 
gti: I 

?iR|5lwtif^ RRf ;« fi rr Rfffii 

X . X X 
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X X X 

»flk*il{«? ^/3?: I 

^«{f t*l!i a s?ra;> II 
«i?rl^ s^«r*i«i«Tiinq[, i 
*i*Rsnl^ 1^ lr^%3r:«g^j^ « 
tr^<f 9?f^ § a^r: i 

X ><: X 

955# iWti^ f9rt ^ ^ 1 

a^JiW iH'ntllra: ft 

The same story Is recoiittted ftt iSim* length in ^W€«r- 
jtfor by Virupaxapahditaj a fartidii's epie-like poe»n in 
Kanarese, in the 33M cento-, the cdhfents of which are 
summarised at the heginiiibg of the canto in a vers'e as 
follows, which forms the caption of the canto: — 
»HJ?s?^oiioo jjje jjoojTOA 1 

sioA sieoijo I 

s^d^doa^tS sioojo sio^do gjd;4o^o || 

The story has alsb been told in hi the 96th 

caiitOi The story of 5r<»Ti?Rnt has been very briefly stated 
in as under: — 

^«nnw«r *i^^: i 
tiiifmt uh«rw fliwh: u 
fft I 

»n 3W ti|<5 H 

iPWi «m^!^asg «V • 

hifti^i inlifi^i t II 

Verse 3 p. li In this verse the author addrease^.hU 
salutatJiWa to hts ff, gs -is consWered by the 
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Sbaivas, or rather by Veerasbaivas or Lingayate equal to 
Lord Shiva; because it is the that gives the real aud 
unmistakable guidance to spiritual attainments and final 
beatitude. The position of 39, therefore, comes first in 
the list of eightfold coverings or protectives ( srre^’ns ) 
of the Lingayat religion, viz, 39, fftn, 

W9t, and The idea of the height of position and 
respect given to the preceptor may be gathered from the 
following;— f part I p. 170). 

snnw49i9t^9ii«i3nf S 19: 1 
(%r. 939: II 
« 39 #9: t 

9 tp intn amtrt w I 
9 39 93: 9 39: ftt 9 : 9913.1 
919139 9 : 999 99913 II 

9ft9fe9l< also says— 39l9 9 9 S(i | 9^ '^9K i' 9 i999 9l ^ 9 > 939Wf 9^ 



9i Hi >l i!l l 3m9^d9 l 9A9<1W^I9I 9ft»59*9^ 99193%«»9919f99J9g*9- 
9 nfi 9 I 9 T 5 iih 9 i 99 i 3 !P^ 9 «r^R:» (see ^rt^WTif99ft«T 
2nd chapter ). 


99}9 is the six-faced son of Lord Shiva, also called 
9i^i%9« The author compares his preceptor to for 

the reason that that it was to 9^39, along with 9i^, that 
Lord Shiva revealed the erruins and the A.gamic philosophy* 
Thereafter 9*39 taught the Agamas to the people and 
conveyed to and propagated among them the philo- 
sophy. The preceptor inl99 has been compared to 9«39 in 
his ability to expoqnd the principles of Veerashaiva philo- 
sophy to the people. It may be noted that 9rffi%9« in the name 
of 9I9I<9, is a very popular deity in Southern India, where 
fhere is scamsly a village without a temple of ^iinr* 
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, is affq or the individual soul, which is but 

the highest soub so limited by the working of unr* tbe 
Lord’s power* The Shiva> first comes to be modified 

or divided as fl^q and Linga is tbe higher or the 
form of Shiva, and A.nga, an extremely limited form, is 
the lower or form of Shiva. Like snr first has 
a threefold division, ’tniN, and qirsln; Tbe three in 
turn came to be subdivided into twain each, into 
and into sriWilMl and and qnnt'T into 

and iTTR. The six forms of #t correspond to the six forms of 
i%q. And the individual soul rises by devotion from tbe 
lowest form to the highest form and attains at'one' 
ment with through the worship of corresponding 

This sixfold division ,of Linga and Anga forms 
tbe basis of philosophy as the stages of devotion for 
final beatitude. 

The preceptor is also referred to later in the body of 
the book by the author, while discussing the interpretation 
of the “qfkq % fk?Rf ” etc. in words ‘‘ etc. ” 

(see p. 37 of the text ). 

Verse 4 p< 1* This verse is not an invocation at all; 
and as such is quite unsuitable in the midst of 
Tbe only reason why ic comes there is that it becomes the 
ground for the author’s invocation of in the next 

verse* The verse by-the-bye states why the author wrote 
the book. 

Verse 5 p. 1. This is an invocation of <11^, the 
of .^qfllf* Though the root cause of the Universe in all 
its aspects, she is the benefactress of the devotees. She is 
inactive when is in bis tranquill mood, i. e. tbe 

condition of equilibriam of his powers, f«9i, 



WiieA thisy aP(B thfe UVii^rSe ^ mani- 

fested^^adbally. Then also andirgoes mbd'ifiiBaticin 
krtd bahothes »fWB fof tha godd of the people 'or devotees. 
Bhfe is also capable of conferring r'ekl kno<i^iedge 6n thri 
devbteeS id quest of absolution, as is said iti 
(chntol):— 

3i?rn$ awiJTf q? i 

Hence the author’s prayer to the Godiless is appro- 
priate for furnishing him with requisite capacity to establish 
tile principle of weariiio Lioga on the body- 

qi4?fi is because she chose to tnai*ry Shiva alohls; 
Sh'e tWed to win bVer His love that He may 'espouse her 
hand in marriage. But Shiva was too much disgusted 
with married life to be inclined to marry agaitij after she 
herself as {vfi ( the daughter of ) had immolated her 
b)'iy in the blazing sacrificial fire that her father had made. 
But Tflar of strong will and bent upon marrying Shiva 
only performed religious penances, as a result of which 
Shiva had to marry his beloved. Hence is 

the first lady to choose her own husband. This story has 
been elaborated in Puraiias like But fitu- 

brought the story into limelight. Hariharadeva's 
” is a famous Kansrese poem elaborating this 

story. 

The fdilowibg ih a Soutb-Ihdian legend about 
petldtt'ee. which iti all probability is her to make fin to 
mktry her:~(6ee Hbpinathrao’s “ f^ethbiits bf Hindu 
I'cbhogirkphy " Vol. If ) 



according to thia legend, was doing penat^ce on 
the bed of river; she had set up a Lioga thei^ and 
was offering worship to. it daily with intense piety. To 
disturb her penance with a view to test her mental firmness, 
God Shiva suddetily sent freshes into the river, so as to sweep 
away the Linga and the other materials of worship set up 
there by When thus suddenly set up with diffi- 

culties) irl^r not knowing how to avert them, hugged hard 
the Linga to bosom, so that if it was swept away, she also 
inight die with it- Shiva, pleased with the firm devotion 
of appeared to her in person under a mango tree and 
was joined with his consort. 

may be dissolved as a «r^RT?3Wt*TitI, fiin* 
'WIWCT — tlie pleasant and brilliant moon- 

light of wearing Linga. Or it may be a 

Every treatise, if it is to be a proper work, bss to 
fulfil four conditions called stgfWS3ir«l) fww, si^raiiT, 

and #f^) the subject treated in the work, the object of the 
treatise, the person or persons t() whom matter is taught 
or for whom the treatise is written, and. the proper connection 
between the first two* The author has not stated them as 
authors generally do, But it is easy to state them as 
follows:— i^: I 

P. l. etc. — These words refers to the 

sceptics of the principle of wearing Linga on the body, 
already preluded to in the verse No.* 4, supra. The 
objections of the sceptics end with vi the 

refutation of which makes the whole treatise. The objec- 
tions a^re three: -ftuwiww — 
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(1) 

(2) 9 «n I 

(3) TOiftrcwwftc^ *r %vgw«i««ni I 

It may be noted that all 4l^%<r authors raise similar 
objections and refute them. The following two may be 
noted: — 

(a) siafitnwwRftsil 

( page 69 ) 

(b) %«ia^ui»fi«qoiw 

^f^%5 sr^lrsngc. ?ii?«si4tg0r^««i?Rwif 

IrilraRl «rt«w3cw: 1 ( ) 

P. 1. sli^ ?i?r 5R«n»T:=5Rr 

siRlqt^Vr *r q^m: i 

P. !• 4*i5iwiiw„.>pwcq*^ — This has been already 
referred to in the discussion about According to 

the followers of the Vedas every act of human beings 
must be laid down or sanctioned by the Vedas* Otherwise 
it ha^ no validily and should, therefore, be discarded* If 
it is not laid down or sanctioned by the Vedas in so many 
words, it must have been adopted by (^rs ( great and 
learned men ), who set up an example to ordinary folk to 
follow, as is said in w*Rr<Rn «ttT «^«r{”* 

The act must be practised and approved of by all and not 
by a section* 

All writers of ^s and ^Rls state in the beginning of 
their- works that the V edas form the basis of all W(As or 
duties, social, moral) or religious. For instance saysi-^ 



91^ 91919: 1 1 

ftreiw: 9 ^W B 9H . i 

9J|«nf9n5lr t|^ il9: I 

^>9I9r 9191 9191: ft9f9ir: I 

%9 9Bn»Rrt 9rJt Iw 9989 ft«9fe II 

It is also said in 9>99^-%9I: 9^a l 999^ 99199 
From this it is kno\rn that Vedas, ^%8, ftrei9iil, pimp’s jQVp 
satisfaction of the. heart i> e> conscience^ and ji^ 

customs traditionally coming down from ge.nen^op to 
generation, all form the origin or source of 99 pr ,4pty to 
be followed. 99919 means ^9qtqn9i9: snwij: I 
it has been laid down by 9%9i:> writer of a 

«r4t9t9i 9f9:9n9n % 91 ^ ^ 99 ^ 1 .: 1 
9fl * 93 ^ 9tf9k%999l MRI^ II 

It may be poted that a pertipent .point was raised in 
( by ^99]Q ) while discussiag the oKgin or source 
of 9^ as follows: — 

93 %9f^l9H: 9919 9ft ^t%t^f959I9rei^999 SrM 99Wt I ««ft 
9 «W3tr9lt: 913^ 1 !« reply it h»s been 8aid--94I 

I^9f9t 9H59lft999l 99ff^ &9t 99:99f^9crtlf9llr^ ^fft9t 5I9r9l4f 9 

I 9R99W{t9f 999^9 9?913» 99^9 SWW: I 9Jll 919949:— 

!t9f 991919) 9 ft9|9 I 

999(bR 9^919: j(499If^#S9«: » 

9t<9f^tt 9dr 99<lt 9199 991 « 

The reply is unsatisfactory, as it is not only hatting 
bfft jcMippIpps; tecttuae it .only m^ns' toat tbe mighty 
eppM pototoit pay .vcopg, int^AaiMi pf tHieir ittoral Vpiirr 

hmpg .cp^empod ap4 stated as, iostaucas not be fpltowsi. 
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has been explained by and the com^ 

mentators of as — 

nft and wimojfi^qqrrf I respec- 
tively.But defines firs as 9fW*llci|f (selfless or disinterested). 

P. 2. wifil — mm or is the biggest 

and the most volaminous work written by sqra, also called 
Though it is apparently a history of kings 
(’•flfSi't l^r ^2)> it is so encyclopaedic work 

and treats of all topics, in different connections, of history, 
^eogfaphy, philosophy, sociology, religion and ethics, law, 
and so forth. Hence it is also derived as wi 

It is said in I:— 

•t-.' . - ^ ^ 

- . ■* :r'* 

tpB?r^3Cl «iRa =qctl^: i 

^ g^: gaqr wnii 

jiM ?W[r II 

o iM'? . • f^rwoT i 

»T5?qi<l. wicRqw JT5iwicigwi^ n 

ifnrg^m says in stMiql— 

‘ ' ' ' wrraJTi^i ^t9if?*rsiq?ft^ nfra^ ii 

' « ge5iq< 'qii^sfiwitqiqsri’iFRM 

sTwifiiq pqwfi ti3iq?*fw*iw?r ii 

iwuJ) srPitfi) ii 

y;. . It is clear from this that is the four Vedas 

^bdrated in a different form and is considered as important 
and as authoritative as the Vedas. Mr. M* N. Shrinivasa 



lyangar says in his History of Sanskrit poets ’* in £abv-'~ 
rese, 1928 — 

zia&tijo, ts.|,^ol»c39>iio3AQ^j^ ' 
dojj^n9d;39nd)sia3tjod0o{j«3; <ad^ tpiaddco^d) v 
<H#r ” •docio t9id^Fd ;l)^^;lnab4,do;jdo. . ^ 

P. 2%^bwnnfiS etc— is a verse taken from.? f^S[t5r- 
ftwniriit of a very authoritative woj^ ^ 

Lingayat religion (page 95 of f^a%«n?l^r> pabli8hed>'jfeyr 
Warad, Sholapur )• This verse is the reply to th^ o)»jec«r. 
ter’s objections mentioned already. The author . takes> 
various passages from the Vedas and Upani^das .and ^ 
interprets them in support of FolloTying. they 

method of a philosophical discourse, the author inti^retai^' 
the passages, states objections to his iiiterpretatibi^yvaud''' 
refutes them, in support of his interpretation )ie jq(UQtes>? 
authorities from ^^s, gr«rrs, and snwrs. The whole? dM?:; 
cussion is thus an elaborated interpretation and vindioatiotts'. 
of the verse ^^nargii^ig etc. The discusMon mMfttainp* 
that awf^^iW'T is laid down by (1) ^ and (2) ^Rts 
and (3) RreiWK, in refutation of the objections raised agaius^^ 
iii*n?Ror, in order. 

P. 2. ^ etc. — is taken from 'Which 

forms a part of of Herein the' ' ' 

ffWt in the form of meditation of the ffkff), ' 'sedated 

in the heart of human l)eings, is established. 
the commentator of says as follows id supphtP 

of the author’s starting with 

a!iwRrefilf^aww>iiw«(r!n . ?Rjr 

a«wir»4tfif3j»T^n(WFi 

a«f«prfti i This discukskm 
means that flRRfllsn should hot be fdP 
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ilw < N Hw i bf the accpraing to the Sfaenhera 

SelUR^ of phibeopih^. In refdtatioh of ft saoh mts- 
hdtion tb^ adthof saye that «(|0<ntRr ift the hqnm df 
erbiob ia the aaiue aa the weftting 

of internal Linga> 

g^Twn ia of fdnr kinds as stated by page 

495— tNftretiTi ennfnnwt, 

fftr #iyni*tnit einrfW fitwnr 

f|i|» %|prtfRnrfNfti^ d«r|«nii*ti i “ «!i«wlr it^gei^sfln * '» dilt 
tibr'* JRll#n«*Wtt enfnww-.sridtet gdfsrt m- 

eihim«iie«iillOt4 adiOmwRi | »i t?t[s($r(5r g# ?^>t i «n^ 
1 1 n ({9 ^ 

** tnraipf 4^^ snl itr9w4 sftaefe swtd «nwr * 

mnih^Rl ^ et^hftq^r i . . i In 

sappori of ST4*(|l4ra«n the following from 
( p;^ 9^ 203, 245 ) may be noted: — 

t a ) tnpWNrr^: « ^ swfMinff g44if^% 

RSnSRi snwiwrewRWRti 

<b) snnmnR OttwISKiW g»4«n4d44 snue wnflarin^nra- 

sniilii^»> fn«fRft4wi^ i 

( c ) f^4i5(fbib *Rei ^ • 

and ^^Otrinr are very prominent in miAm 
cbotaimed in nf^ftnasiigt ^ etC;” of 

l|4li#nAV( ib sfona viii. The same appears in a different 
fevna ill smnolikifNi.- The «i|9R!a of^a^ school interpret 
it AS wOdeHMU But writers is of ti^iihr philosophy interpret 
is as pootaining eilnjHifmu beoanse acicording to iAt^Nra 
or langftpatfts the devotee^ the wet of weteew; the ffhit 



of ( as : explained above baa to staot bie 

devotion to Liitga in its Form corresponding to : die dnt 
{orm> tvitb the idea that he is in no way different From 
LiDge< It is, thereFore^ The OTrtRi of 

seated in the is which is metely a 

development or a higher stage oF or 

<nsnr> in the Form oF the oF lefbn worn on the b.)dy. 

The ^ etc. ” is differently interpreted by 
different writers according to the philosophy oF the schooli 
to which they belong. All non-Veerasbaiva writers inter* 
pret it, as referring to the oF their school limited to 
as infinite s{i«m is limited to a pot ( ). This 
is natural. Thus ^rntnrvnJ, (a Follower oF ifrwwJ), and 
smnra (a Vaishnava ), comment on it as Follows: — 

aw i ere^d g^fnw* 

nfer I ^ I w I 

qmfld I aw awnaw: ^ W 

giasr 1 g^a^atiw ^wil: alb g^ eaa 

I twifb ei^qaa^l: aab sTwraaa*^ mn aaafei I 
anw: ga0wiisnbflCTi5arsgqa^ i wnraw 

iiiRif wiibaib fSrfifcm I ttgawsfta ftai<fiaaawrlt^e aaidraew- 
aaifa i 

aKW*[-^Plra»f. 

aRiaw is a V^aishnava and his commentary is, therefore 
interpretative of as WIT. In the intro* 

daotion to his commentary he remarks as Follows:** 
snwtwfa ana?wfiftal$aarfbatiie%- 

anw affnvtaidj aa# jpaiditRa awa#n^an • 

Hie commentary:— aiji aftlblb aw5»b alall ftssrt; I Ibaibt 
1*mW 1 aa "bi baatfd enwtt aitwuf gtawrtl^ btrtb 



I His commentary is not materially different 
from the above, execpt when read with the introduction. 

opposed to the above, the commentary of 
5[?«r, a Veerashaiva, is as follows:^ — 

915^ I f^lwtq I 1 3 ^ 9r(t< 

?Fq«Jr Riwftfir 1 fq*Rwa q^ 

trailer at^q STggmqfiTfq^: ‘‘qqXjBqit 3 

tiqi ^ I siraqqf^^i nnq ^rew qqi^i 
f^qnsilr «t«: q«r«^5t tra: amfiiq gqi%q«ir ti^^iqreq 1 

This last commentary agrees with that of the author 
who refers later to qqqqiftiRr«r ( as ^^3Ri«q ). ( see page 
of the text.) This is probable and almost certain. 

& ^K, are read as & SR in different 

texts. 

. P. 2. erl^i^fe etc. — The object of worship seated in 
the heart lotus is not plainby stated; The author there- 
fore says sr^ftqqrqq^r OTiwq. 1 and he immediately 

proceeds to fix it up as fttq by means of ^ %qifl etc. which 
forms the end of the l2th section of the qnq^q^q. ( No. 
12 of artwtaJ^qf^qq: of Nirnayasagar Press ). 

P. 2. etc —The discussion about the passage 

qqt fiiqrf etc , as laying down the siclf^qqRsi continues upto 
page 6 of the text, with objections raised and refuted, 
and ultimately the proposition is establisoed. But the 
first the question that arises is as to what that 
qi’nq^ is. The author proves that q^ to be or god 

Shiva by means of the %i; '* iiqi^f etc.* which follows 
the verse under discussion in qRiqqiqr^. The mention 
of that comes at the end of the couplet, proves that 



to be Shiva, because the most popular 

and authoritative Sanskrit lexicon, states and ss 
synonyms in the line “ <T5Pr%: firt: ^ ’V 

The commentators naturally differ in their inter* 
pretation of the text: — 

( of •ircpiHi ). 

W: «n«n: i sffl^dtsi^jr Sf?Jn- 

?T: «Tt: 53 ^: 5i«ri!up: | WRflT. | this 

is Vaishnavaite. 

(of ) 

sioR(?jr;n ^ri|?rddi% 

S's^tJRT'r: awf|iT- 

frrstf^sn^R^jnJRWflil^RinRiWRf'Rtsi *i|w: 

3qR*i : » 1 this is Shaivaite. 

^|44U|H|4. 

‘‘ ^ %qifr ’’ wdt'Bgqrv^ ^fsn “ silSWies 

acnt^m " “ ^ ?tt5S 5ft ” anf^: ^qqsq: w: m: 

^ ^ ^ w: q«R: 

a^f^: a%qr‘fit5i: 1 ^ ^ w: anq: af^T 

sTaqj^ 3R5«Buar dlti »Tq% I siwfrena^^g 
Scnft RiRt ai%e5iR ^vaa4 J^sai^ 

Slant a^na^tt 1 af^ aoRW qf; at: ^ ^aisrns^’a 

ait «irasa: at aiJi Pl%a; 1 via alra '^aaaar«a- 

ar54«f^ a4^aat 1 This is of arNa school. 

aFOT'^ft^firrar- 

a^iaiwaraaa g^aaw ftlJratiwanaims “ "tt 1 

^lia<F^ a: wr: a'aa:. ai-at: 1 a^adsit a: aiglet: ^ 
ain%: wittiRa^rotsRT: 1 awt sflaw ^ ^aaf*ta-a«ift«g«i»I 
attw aw a: a^: at^nt^i a? a: a\atc; 1 #r ati^iatwat# a^ 
a^arajaaa^tl^atfiia fntf?ian I 

This is 7eersbaivaite* 



^ or mn is milpi. t|to umnitoife^l^jQr pnma} coi|di|i^ 
one ottb« most Impprl^nt the firit jbep 
ItTBAta o£ ^ at lieugth »q 4 says «f in ita uaiii«oU«8ti 
condition ia q^KIKaa follows: — 

qq: itnf«s 151 94 ^ #s?r«T^^ ^tPr: si*wmo^ % l 

;dir:snil w i^:Rii «id %qn|d « wrai 1 idirs 

winwTrwrawtoqtsi^Rfsr nurr nww qi?i areii win ^VK ifit \ 
awiiar«J3’Jt5«wc»is qa^iqqra: >?q^fw wcd? 1 

Stiaivaa and V^eerashatvas take as expressive of and 
representing as qtnnn^. The latter trace all ^itqiqwrs 
and ehnpqana and «fww<'(45r from ( ar, n) is and 
(W ^ W) is his wRk; from the agitation of qr% (^FgiFr) ar 
became %wR«^ and <1^ f^tns which in turn are identi- 
cal with WPn^<r, <nw^a or Linga ideal, vital or 

mental, and Linga gross or physical* The same in a^i^qw 
become 919 , ^9^ and identical with 4F<rt<i ^atn and g^r n t o . 
The three correspond to the three states of wgr^ as described 
in this very ITpanisbad, g^f^, gaiT, and wigg. Besides the 
mention of %«r there supports the view. 

therefore, remarks (see page 457) 

“ itij gp9«i4«i4ni 9 ^?r 4 i arl^fr- 

w’ wHrswqrgi^if srthgjswngrr nfSftgjwoifgiq firf^gag^f 
wafir I ?r9pi i 

The following verses taken from %a3^w-figg'0t9r, 
('Chapter vii), put the matter very clearly as follows: — 

Jwli'TOSiaa ftwFt 1 

f^nwl^g«g(st sffiit ht 9p^: I 





iRSW!flrr Hifllisi: H 

arw nw I 

ill^ |9lf^ N 
Ri€fifw5rfli5nf5iW^» fiw I 
eififTwr«i « 

explains the final form of ^ as " 
qis®T‘Fmum*ii%fw irfilSq^^raqi^iFi:, aoiqnr cTR^-f?*-® »»'« i^- 
=q?-qqic(i^tqq, 9wCl^(l*I«RR5qiqi«|qi^l^q?qsi^ «q|%F5qa»Pll?qWR^I 

(see page 87 )• 

That the seated in the heart is sipiif^ is 

made clear in that very book ( page 456> ) viz* 

f?qi%r5n!n5?nyiB^q%f^'q!q3qa*i*q^*r^«f?f5l^aate8^RW- 

%qS»TSI'n«t^(%i%graR5re?Tqq ai'SfSq q^IRW I 

comments on this couplet as follows in his 
f^q?l?q^5W pages 38-39: — q Sitbs 

w: srqq: ‘‘ a’nqw g> ^qi: q^l|«RTT: • W"nqL, « 

<‘ qi^eqqi^qRTi^etr fil^^ I «RI Ffft* 

iltqqiirt s'sqqi^^^q ‘‘^iw swq: ” tin- 

q?i =q aoiq^r Rffqi=q^ i ^ sf^%e: 

?Rr f^; I %qt?r«ql^q qiqqr i '‘ d tIlqiJnid s^q ” 
qt> ®qm5=q%i^i sti^Rr^ f^i^j:'” ?lct i tiw sff%. 
«i5Rq i ^r ^ qt ^ fj ?^«w?qRRqiqq tdle 

«qqi‘|q!» I Fi4»i<iw jqFwqil^ q: q<: 5i<JBqqltfg: «: i qqr 

q qigqllRnqt:— 

q^Ff«iqi%?i^>¥q: q« 
sfNg qi snf: sqq qqftqroiii 
q Iqi^r qq< aigqkqqiqqqiqq: I 
^^qqrqjeq'itqj'Fi q sRi^a: «. 
q F(q Sf dl sSiqt Fqiqjfq SfWti: I 
?Rq Sffesftqqq q: qf; « i 

qqFlIqJiirqRrRjji^: gFSW q II 

4 ■ 



That si«n is or fiiiit can be known from the 
prayer offered to the deity by 11911 in as — 

5^1 *15199 9l*?9 tM9- 

*rr9?t9(«nui^9 5iqei9;9 5j<n9r^?r 9oi9>tw etc. 

Moreover this very ‘‘ etc. * has been 

quoted in in chapter viii in proof *ft[9r9 being the 

source of sir or s<»i9itq<%:fti5i tp: — 

, ; ^1 ^9rCf ^9i: sl'?St =9 sf^dci: I 

cTW sSi^fetsRq 9: m: ^ *i^^t: n 

5f^ Jiro*r^iqi5i959ir[?i: *i^^«9 socfit'nRiw iThat identity of 
Siiq and i^9 is also known from the — 

99999 *199 ^«99 ftl9: 1 

99W^9 *i^ q995Jct3«l9r II 

( 99 : f^9I^Rl q9I9t\9 999 ) — II page 128. 

The S999qt9 of 95F^ is described in 3t^i*9iqi^99, and 
many others. The Irqlqf^q^s explain 999 as qiflr9» for inst- 
ance see 9*[|^q(Sl95. and qisqa9^iq[5t99:. The qwj^qf^s on 
the contrary explain it as expressive of see for ins- 
tance Utfni9iq*fl and 9H9iuqf999: 

P. 2. 3qT99i9r 39i%99t>9 etc — After fixino up 9#r%f«9 
to'be^^hiva as the object of worship, the author now 
proceeds to state the peculiarities or special attributes of 
Shiva to make him mentally tangible; because mind requires 
something tangible as the object of worship, as it is well 
said 9 9F99RRg^fil |t|c: I Thus 9g9lqra9! is merely a step to 
f5t§'$iqra9r. firqfan'liks in his commentary remarks in this 
connection as follows; — 

3qf99I9t: 999^(t*pg9ig<l^$9 cltl?qi99^tgt«99t (*tft95qifttft'«- 
9 R?*t 9991119(^9*119 3qr9919r g9tk99c9%%919: 1 



Blit this is not to be understood as si^#i<ire<n or the- 
worship of the image representing the Godhead, 

40[W, ( see page 38 ) therefore, pertinently says'* STSf *iTfr- 

*rw IwiTgireJTtn^sT 

*' I 5rRe3i%JTR || 

“ anWH^i^wnSlwJr i 

ir ?fR»nai 

^>)?^?Rrrafli^goi^%tMrasn*rr: gwr^eiwiic^i^ ^rraj^i Ac- 

cording to the Lingayats, therefore, the worship of the 
Godhead in all its stages, from |8fS>T(fii*i in its gross form ) 
to 5ini#a, from ai«i/3in to is the worship of the God- 

head with the consciousness that God is present every- 
where as ^3, and 9fic*n^ and the worship is 
W^^i^rastr all through for the devotee to attain with 

'TWRffi^ in his primal form ( 3afl^Ta'>r^R«i^'%R or sriw^^irH^r^r- 

The special attributes of ( qiq%^ramriwg«ir: ) are 
mentioned in the hymn ‘' qt ST5l etc-’’ which, taken 

from the »rroq<qiqi«iqrl. in the 23rd section, in extenso is:— 

?r 4 q< W9I pq fi«9iWnaJ3t i 

f^qqi? I qq: n 

Here the word a name of ilrq, proves beyond 

doubt, says the author, that is the deity to be worship- 
ped i. e. to be worn internally. The words *153, 3^, and 
others are the special attributes of %q whose identity is 
determined by f^qJTW. This verse has been taken and com- 
mented upon by almost all Shaiva and Veerashaiva writers 
in proof %q being the qtSTfT^. It is impractical and un* 



neceMwry. to not^ them all here* Hence it will suffice to 
note plue two of them. For instance notes this 

in bis ftnraww; Su also 8?iq?rtl%ef quotes and com- 
ments upon this in his (See page 53). The 

latter says:— TO |fh | aj^r ft ^ '» 

TO^iTOgw ‘'*wq)«ri5nfft4 ^ef TOT^^^tR" ift finJURsft 
“smraf ififtro 

ift^ sra5»ft ftftqfJisr, 

“spwfqwimi^ 

3?ftsnftN pq fwif^hTB^ ii 
TO TO^ qftisaqrnwin i 

stwn?n?esnw*ft ^creq w ?rw f q ii ” 

^ 4l«pniPi^q 

tftwpraqr 

This verse is quoted and explained in as 

follows:— 

spRwwar p /%w “ to ” ^cqtftqr 

qqw tRltuHtd qjh i arpqi^q to ’tt TO 

^3W3d pq 3<tgftq'ft pqqjtmqsRlifiq} tft: aqlr sqrqqsqtq^ mftq 
f«qftqw qft fW|q<^ 5Rig ftqaqii} ftq?TW ftq:qnoi 

•dlp^tfq anihi^ q?q d fTOisre^l'^q aqiqroq 
ftTOi: d q^q: I qg«f(ftqTq^itq|?n»=Esjjqe: | 

TOqiqi4r 8 commentary of this hymn is as follows: — 

%Rqt TO TOW swrwf I €?4 q ft/^d «iiq?rf^d qwtldd \ 
ftroqqliftd wtsqiqrRd TO^iftqnwq qtwrftd q?4 
TOftift 1 SRqd md l su WTOlpfiq qrqin?- 
qWIWf 5^^ *^qft • ^ q4^t*Trh swqfd; | qqtqi^ qiq- 

sr^r flfqwq^: I « ^ ddw qqqHd tq: quid ^ TO% I <5r>?r- 
tqit^ftqnqr: I tiw^ qqh^ng^dlft %q: i ftTOtiq 
WWTO ftwTif iq pro qqwitifeqft i 



W«r>irai4, being a follower of is a 

Hia interpretation, therefore, is suited to his tenets* But 
Lfingayat philosophers take it as s<i1tsrsitnt<l<cf^ i* e* the 
manifest stage of the consciousness of 

It is unnecessary to quote here the commentary 
of as it is obviously suited to the tenets of 

Veerashaivism. 

It is noteworthy that, strangely enough, the text of •ntl* 
does not agree in different editions. Some omit some 
portion of the text and others omit another portion. For 
instance the text of the Bombay series Sanskrit does not 
contain the 15th section. This fact has been noted by V. V. 
Bapat'shastri of Poona. His edition seems to contain the 
full text. Editions also differ in the arrangement of the 
textual sections and subsections* 

fwsfjfnw — 45 quoted .above) 

— ) 

tt: I JJsr 9T5#ii?> ^g- 

K strni^fjr «: l 4t*i- 

‘‘ €tnti?ftiisr4i=^^: ” fPt 5r? ilsfetr: i 

( ). 

P. 3- %si — This is an objection 

raised by a Vahbnavaite ’i^'T%«t,who maintains that ^(hntRT 
is the of 5TWJR seated in the as the whole 

section speaks about and eulogizes in words — 

^ q^4 etc. etc, 



All these'hymns form the 18th section of the 
and is called the section. The objection is, there- 

fore natural. But the author refutes the objection by 
saying that WW"! is the and not otw. He first 

establishes the latter point that dr? is the by 

means of passages from three different and then 

proceeds to prove that sjnnre is the 

The enupiftJi section is obviously eulogistic of stntRor or 
f^. Hence the objection raised is natural. The author, 
therefore, has to prove that the is r%?‘, this he 

does by producing extracts from IsrpJr, and 

and finally brings the text under discussion .into 
agreement with text of the |. The ex- 
tract from evidently a contains the 

words, <^, OTitrjiq, f^Rq, and which are all Shiva’s 

names. The second extract has no such words; but the 
is a ftiqtqPrqgt The third extract contains 
which is conventionally a name of ftta according to 
quoted above. But it can be easily interpreted as appli- 
V cable to any other deity, as lording it over the Universe. 
Still the author takes, stand on the conventional sense. 
But proves to mean ftrf by as follows: — 

wiwwlq tisr aw f^i®: i %q5iqRRt 5rr^5qi3Ji?5Jr^a 

aqeRia[.i (t^Rwnifa page 27 )■ 

In there is discussed this very 

etc. ) and interpreted as applicable to fit? only. 
The discussion is as follows; — 





5«:^i«nW^ » ?rfw!iftrlntist: «4jiajKi5ra: i 

I fl5«r9t5|^ g^ ^^';h VlNq- 

fttiiJfiq fi!r sr?iqif^’^qi)hqigi«?qi<ii sra: ftrqqiw 

ftww wt«n'>ic!ri?i,flq%q) aww 

The commentary on this of q9q<frta(^i’Hr,a commen. 
tator of will be interesting though long> as 

follows: — 

atiq w*fw: qu'lrq 

(qH"t (% ?pRifi?»q f?r ci^r sftq: %h (^?rrl i 

qWcRT fR rSr I S[?iq?irR^fI.SiIRI^R5rs^RI^#r RI RR^^Rl=e^Rr IcRl^ 

iaWfl^rR^RaRW RRRr^l^.gRlWt^vq^l \ qg ^?iqgqT% q<ftrRRlR«l%q- 
«¥Rlf^R|«Rift RWlf|[sgqicR>rR 

RR3RJ^Ri ^}RR% I qftRKl'iR RRRWSR-R52Jll*R-RT«’P3IRrR-*«- 
*ii?«v^fR?f^4iRa'li%RfhR[fawiq«'i3^Ri^: RRlrR5n«RinniiRWRni- 

^rRWRR^l1lR’f^m(|[^ qji^iOR^IRr<?5lt f^lR RtRRlWIisrWR JcIT WfRT* 

RflRlgR^RR ftrqqi^R RfRf vi[iRRi»l.l wi^urrir: qraiRt jroti- 

5«RtSJ R RRSIRf g«^l^^(q#lfl??^qI5r RUTR"KI«tW ftjRRWf 

I Rg RI^IRRRtSRfg R^WlRR^SRiqW^^RRTRil R RRfil RR RRT- 
«/tRRIR%3?fIl^R4f^ftlSRRlf^RlR«^l R RR(% RI I RW: I “ RRRfRtRWRW* 
RRRIRVq: ” RRRRl «qi%R ^rR«HRRriR?R?R»RqRRIRt, “ ^RPfr- 

^5TIR a«Il(^ei»RRL” “ «R1*»R RRll^*3R?l’^ ” i^fil SIRRWftrRIIRf 

I?lRl<t RRlfitWRIfcqftiRRRjriRT filtlqiRfRRRl WTRIcRRcRIRf RWRWlI^- 
raq^R RRR« WRfil I Rfqfj^qeift l W R^ 
|g(iR RR: » RRW RRlcRRRfgqf^Rt I RR “ t?it 

RIWRRR:* RTRirRTXRiRRlf^wil^lRt »lRttiq^tR:t 

RrRjii^RtRRqreRCnRt^R fiiR^q i “ Rfiiiwl 

R?IR3: ’’ R?IR^<t%R, ftrRR?RrRIRIR5RI^ RRRRf RIR<IR^R R RR#. 
qRRR ftllRlffR^R (Sr^IRL, “ RlKRrRRRRRr: SR^R* |f^| 

♦TiirlRi^RRiRt Rq«K$iqflW<R'Miq«R3lg itr««fi[Rifi'JrRiq^5qRrfR- 



(Jri^t ‘‘^uw?i4 ajl" *W « 

%«i; *n5«i: q’«« firgTi^’’ I9iffiprr ^ 'ii*wr»r: 

ws?n«iws»R«wsn^ I si ftfii*t: I sr ft?r^ ^?: *reqi4> mu ft W, « *r 

?wft ift *rra: I <i i>i»ift ««<ra'ift wm: «n« 

*T U: 3Tli: «www: I W: i ^ wraf « siHRii: | ift 

9J«i^ ^r; « *1 a^Rit! I erv^mi *1 w- 

?flft sfRW»i: I sftfliiRtaw ” 51% «9JTR(t9ii j»^jw>(5gr&: i 

^prsir4^^«»n% i 


wi: sif W5»mra g^wft «i^or: i 
ST ^ Wiaf *IW STO: TT I STJTm: ft?: |i 
«T5I55 sTKi: ft® wft<i: i 

aST<iiq. «8W5«fSTRaW STKiqiii; fira: II 

5ft r«ft 4r oT^nsRift 5isi»?; i 
ariisfti ^1 ST sftw I sTRTSfo?: i%«r: ii 
Sll55rt>^«5 5sn?[W5lfiT^I l 
cI5sr ft B % sri^mq: iliq: h 

w: gsrnrsftft^: g« =sr 54 sia: ii 
41555 51^55 «% 515isr«n; ftlW: II 
Sfft ft^pflftft ft ^1 ft BIST: 5r5n%ft: I 
%si hi: 5i 4 e % 5sp: ii 

5fts|p55ft4ft 55T55 »T?5!ft*55: 1 

aft 5: 5r455%% 5i I aiiispis fira: ii 

5I5lft5T55ft ^ 5151 5nft l^ITtfli; I 

<n^ ft|ia5a5snwi I awsm: ftra*. » 

515’ 55«»n4 51115155 51 Slft^’RT^f I 
5l1pr 5: a ft Sl!5I 5r I wm: l%5: 

»nft snrft Hiftwi55 5^51115 1 

5l%ft 555 ft S5« 5r I 515155: %5: 11 
«n5T 5i5t fft »qft aft 555 agfjca: 1 
a 5tr 555 ft »i5r a I smiaa: firai 11 
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<^^ « 1 5TRR*i: II 

|: 3®q«rsqr ?reqi»JSoi: «5«liW »r?i: I 
«% iTflW«i: ftm: II 

sf?u?gfiu*i: I w s«iifJioi5i5??Ji "iwwi^wa«n; ftr> 

It is clear from this long extract that the commentator^ 
being a stanuch Shaiva, is at great pains to prove that imT- 
?I<iI means %f. This much was necessary for him to do, as 
•fni^W conventionally meant f^. He was, therefore, com- 
pelled to have recourse to etymology. «rni?pt may mean 
etymologically but not conventionally. Henice he says 

Vaishnavas, on the contrary, explain this passage as 
eulogistic of Vishnu. 

the author of ^f^?rw«F5r, escapes this 
impasse very intelligently by saying that the devotee has 
to meditate first on ^ti^,residing in the heart of which 
is a step to- the meditation of residing in the heart of 
in the following words; — 

sT^ sr?TOWt«sr | w 

Ji; anfl wwwttiT tiw- 

«Rett siKijpniwsn wr 

h'St ^mpn WR»iH ''Jiist waf 

?(cr siwqvigeinB tjw 

This is not only a via media but a very intelligent 
explanation, indeed, to avoid the difficulty. He indirectly 
proves that anw'i is the of f^, which the author 

proceeds to do next. 

5 • 



3t 

P. 3. A 11 these h^mns are taken 

from lirhiich is e^d'enlly a the last 

half hymn being:— 

?w«: staaiaL# 

Itiandfc possible to understand why the author baa 
otnitted the last part quoted above, because it clearly says 
that the devotee, that meditates on the deity, attains liberation 
which deity is determined to be from the names of %ar 
viZ) and even though he started 

with the selfsame object of proving the deity to be fm, 
as the object of meditation for final beatitude* 

( a^nR) 

( ). 

= because %a is one of the few positive 

attributes he has* 

ft W s ftfaiJihfttW R i R RL « 

beyond conception, beyond mental grasp* 

IV%9t *of endless forms; but explains as 

A thing, that has no ‘‘begibnlhg citA 
^ave ho fiMf i R^ i n or sRi* But this threefold SSfAiCt 
is stated, always in connection with n«k fdr em- 
fAtiSlS. n'ft) ther^re, means WiftnjlRW stated abov«. 

tntniSd^ nfttfa as tfis helpmate^ I^ilosopbioally 
Vmistbe vrf^ (wonderful power) of <f<WN*i. ’or 



and icu tbierefo«9, qply ispei^l; 9I 
%Tj like tbe reverae of a coin. is 

qqiqiq; and qin is tbe same represented l)iy (|ie 
syllables placed in reverse order ( sr )• «nf^* 
^ in bis s^qq^q says — 

qqqr mqmq qiq >qniqiaiqwftqqi>i 1 

w’?i=iqq54 <1^ ftquRqr^ «T « 

%^qir?^T*s explnanation is very elucidating 

«i?r qqiqq q«Kn5Rr^re^:sqqq2l^q8f: iw%q5wqqqiq%: 
srt%swiq^ qfttqftqqnqf eiqpcqr nwftqq^l w snigspq- 
snft: q^%qqq qwlnwi q*nqV 

I «I qfWI sr^msiR^^ q^qiqi etc. 

Tbe great poet ^(^qnr derives qq? as’ iq^n 

Pri^rsqi qaniqiqqt ggsft qqw ” ( fqritwq 1—26 ). His deri- 
vation of tbe name qqr is merely a plain and easily under- 
standable explanation of the word* meant for an ordinary 
reader. The poet himself, a Kasbmere shaiva probably, 
mentions tbe qi% aspect of %q in the invocatory verse of 
^fkqr, namely, 

qrq«ft% q?q& qin^qfeqrjlt 1 
qqq: Rrerd q^ qf^ftqq%«(l 11 

There can be no better an<l briefer exposition of q(^ 
with his conjunct q^rqi^, as intimately or inseparably one* 
and the two, therefore, make 

The same plain derivation of qqr is gives in qnlitgrq — 

qRHftft<qr trfir qqr or qqgqiqqf qqqftsqtftsft 1 But here 
the qi% aspect of the in tbe course of tbe evolution of 
the Universe, is noticed. 

P. 3 qq = srUdlq, qqi^q(^titqql^.i 

qqt^sfSrqiq^JqTlIfqTOfwq: Shiva, being a 

great himself, is a paragon of a 
meditator abaorberl in himself. 



vrsmuM Shiva though all-per- 

vadiog is limited to the heart and also becomes an individual 
(finit6)80ul« 

WtlN »rein«r: | or atm til «IT »f: «: 1 d I 

>ni*^ sniw *t«t: 

qs*nqin: W'nt q«qtwi^ei??i ciicq^q«fi^r^>5r 

i^frei^ i (iliqfnttqfecT ). 

a^Birw = ^a^ql^it?: i S? j*iW?r- 

i 

P. 3, ^r3B*n3T5 5^: etc* is an extract taken from qs^q- 
The word conventionally a name 
o£ Shiva, proves, says the author, that ftrv is 
theqtJWRtl 

p. 3. 0tnq5iwil>!l— This or a logical rule is 

established in of in the 9 th etf^^tw of 

section viii of 8t«qni vi'in the two <^5rrs, namely, qg^^Ri- 

W’lt qi d^q'nKi*— 

“ qgqiwRf ” fgjsr (^ftrei®- 

grmMsrsRt.) qg<ra5^qs2f " srntq qqwi ♦rqtiS3^% " 

<1^4^fililfN?RqiqtwqT?q«rr3«q»q;i page 392), 

It is clear from the commentary that when the name 
of a particular thing is not mentioned, it is to be determined 
from other texts* The author applies the rule here and 
says that the ?qiqq^[q9r for qctlqmqr is determined to be only 
from the extracts given* 



P. 3. 

(fil^K). 

P. 8. w etc. is the well-known sentence 

in the 8th canto of that lays down the search 

of God residing in the heart. 

P. 4. — The author means that 

is determined to he the in the heart-lotusi 

And if an attempt is made to interpret the passage under 
discussion otherwise, there will result the doubt as to what 
the really is; and everybody would hesitate to 

perform the worship on account of the uncertainty of the 
and would give up gqraei altogether, which would 
be an undesirable thing, indeed 1 

P. 4. etc. Here the author intro- 
duces the topic of that is necessarily expected in 

connection with the 3TWef, laid down of the 
Now that the ^THPr^^ri is determined to be Rrw, the 
is to be determined. In the ensing discussion Htwif is 
determined to be the 

P. 4. ^rinroi etc. This is taken from 18th section 
of In this section sinraoi is praised, as already 

noted in foregoing discussion. But eilRoi is so highly 
praised on account of his being a devotee of, ftnr with whom 
he has attained identity. This comes to be noted later on 
page 5 of the text. 

P. 4 etc. This as a in in 

srBritoi X of 8tb of 6th It occurs as follows: — 

i eto. 

The commentary of edition 

page 514 ) isr -snifr^ fd " gw 
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I !3?mr«rPr wr«r: i ?f?f •n*R«gpTgn 

«if^^r»Rlpra^^ I SR <Tftsnsn8fsiR ^isi i «ra; 

8*?>i traww stfil^w: I I tf4w4>54 fir 

<%t4si?s[«fti si ^ra«wf^w«(%: sn?!i*ri?lr«nqftr%cr- 

«asVi4Nr?lH frwt^qf^r «^crfptf^ STRftlf^: (aee also SlfJfiiRiR- 
i?IWI 4«R page 863-9n5^«WI edition ). 

The discussion arose in connection with the Vedic 

text *‘ tpw ^srr eriftr^d ^4 *. The objeoter took a stand 

that erafl^, in which the negative particle si; prefixed to 
a definite number, negatived all definite numbers 
specially those mentioned in proximity viz. mt, fik> *T7, etc. 
and that any other definite number also was negatived. The 
objection was refuted and it was concluded that sr^f^f^cT 
only meant a great number ( b and that the numbers 
stated in proximity remained in tact. The author applies 
this conclusion to the passage under discussion for the 
purpose of determining the of Shiva and says that 
sirttspi is the because sfKRor comes in proximity to the 
7VlR^4frr (%f) and should, therefore, be the counterpart 
of the ^<11^9. It iS) therefore, superfluous and unreasonable 
to go in search of another worshipper in preferance to 
iiTfROT coming in close succession to the ?<TiRsi9foi. 

P. 4. %«jlcrfiRrRf4r>fiacTr4>: etc.— Those words precede 
f4<TF4 etc. The objector comes forward and says that 
it is not that is the 77iuc but the irf^s or ascetics are 
the worshippers, as they have been described just before 
the passage W etc., laying down the 77l<Rr. The author 
refutes this objection by saying that in the section 

there is mentioned the or { the heart lotus, the 
seat the And because that occurs in 



sa 

the eection of he muet be the just as 

f«i ?|!ljnra «l3i% etc. are to go with 
because these occur in the section treating of 

The determination of the is done by applying 
the nTnittf rules, established in connection with or 

applicatory injunction. The rules are six — fS»?, «n*R, 
and Here the rule of or mutual 

expectancy or interdependance is applied* When two 
things are mutually dependant, there is and the two 
are mutually complementary. An instance of this is given 
in as follows:— i «i«n 

arfsi^^nti. nfiwn^tJr ftifirRl 

I ttsrnhni 

I wiqqwtJfrqi sqwii^srf i 

The author^ while applying this rule, quotes the very 
V'edic sentence etc- The rule is applied to the 

matter under discussion in connection with or 
in “ qqwtqi5??fl«Bwr in which there resides th$ 

for which naturally there arises the expectancy 
of the 3qr9%. In the preceding sentences it is said “ 
q^t «ri?rT wnw qKiq«i: 'R: *; is, therefore, the great medi* 
tator. Here arises the expectancy of the object of medi- 
tation. The object of meditation having been already 

proved to be residing in the fcOTW, the worshipper is 
detetmined to be str^nw, per rule of natural expectancy. 
As there is no such mutual expectancy in the case of q%8 
mentioned just before etc- they cannat be worshippers. 

P. 4. efft w etc.:*— The Wiwtq of 

ttRiilW is farther piroved by the verses tauten from qnnrstiWj 
a Vaishnavaite Parana) though not wholely so* and the 
The extract from the qtqqgtm clearly states that 
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as siml%n ( residing in the aniiC<l’)i«R the heart ) was 
worshipped by But the sentences from are not 

very explicit, except for the word ^^7, a name of ac- 
cording to arqfWttff, “ 5%: "• The 

remarks of ftRf Jfiwfka deserve notice in this connection as — 

The extracts from grmis are not very reliable, as they are 
often very self-contradictory* The thing here to be noted 
is that it is an extract from a Vaisbnava Parana. Prof. 
H* U* Wilson remarks about the in his Puranas 

or an account of their contents *’ as follows: — The greater 
part of it relates to the worship of the Linga, a rather 
strange topic for a Vaishnava Purana, but engrossing the 

principal part of the compilation It is of more tolerant 

character than other Puranas, and divides its homage 
between ^ and with tolerable impartiality. It is not 
connected, therefore, with any sectarial principles; etc. etc* 

It should be noted here that quotes a large 

number of %Ers from different Puranas in support of the 
position that is the worshipper of seated in the 
of This position is maintained in the following 

words:— sg *• ^ sfRnm 

I alwftaial etc. etc* 

P. 5* etc. This is an objection . raised by the 

opponent about ftra being identical with ^ ( snaftni seated 
in the heart lotus ). The identity of ftra and ftim is proved 
by the words of aiaagim, already noted* and also from 
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viz. f 4 r etc. etc. The words preceding 

the extract are plainly descriptive of flWT as follows: — 

fw I ftiv 1 ^ 3* 

w- w»ft fFf wawimwiH qiqf «iw: i %twqqi 4 r 

»M?r: I 

In the extract given in the text only ejvqars are men* 
tioned; whereas there must be twelve ^eTs(petals> ) 
therefore, aptly remarks— gqjrivtiwr « 5 «r^ I WSg 

ereqwf^t «n»iT: qwq’fit ?5*q!ri 

8 r!r?»nra?r$iq?PTfqqq 4 ^sf^ tiwiswr ^rqcftsisftrf^irg wurhusS^^* 
sntfRiwwurt q^R^l"%re^r ftnqiqwfirfti • 

atap n W3^ 

fi«?M ?*nWr *nq* • 

The following of ifqiiilqi4q«l. describe the ^8fs and 
their qualities and colours etc. as follows: — 

*h: i 

eqr q n 

enfit^^ iqsq^f qqi flw*q?i qq^ i 
aqt WTW wlqw M ii 

gw i ^ Sf W qq: I 

(Shnq^qqq ^ q«ft q qfihS^ti u 

Jrt»q<S q?[f qq: I 

flfT ’^qq qiqq qqlf 5 tirq^ 4 l«iil 
qfiisqqlt qf^wq^ qqi qq: I 

gqi qifqfjJqlql w «wii q ql^^a 
^qtqqil qgqSf qqi qq; I 

nqi f^dlqreq q q qllr^ii 
4lraqwfw^^ qqi ^qi*q>t qq: l . 
qqr ^qwtJt^ q qwqtqf qfit^^ii 
qlw^lwq^ qqi flfqqq^ qq: I 
- «?! ftnwt* q^qft^ql^r^tm 



^ ftfWaisft *i*f: « 

eiv ^ ’rt in# Nfiif ^ 

5in»i^ ii««i# w fJr«»!«i% «R! I 

?iv n4g# ^ irt^pJw?i:ii 

*re^ wownirn u^qi^: sugsii^t i 

# qjfii im »iiR! a 

It is to be noted here that though the two agree 

in general trend of thought, they differ greatly in the state- 
ment of propensities produced by rest in particular ^s— 
e. t> the properties of anira and g%<ii t;«srs are stated in 
reverse order. 

P. 5. 3(1# etc. — gtUr and gii^ndUl are explained as 
follows:— anwf *niw u«r ^«rol3»4: 

siwpR*!: I STIWT *?5i: ftiSfoi 1% 54 i: | 

3*ft I 3 3(l<rRfl?ns[Wi 1 ( see sjggiifT- 

page 81 )• For see note on the 1st verse supra. 

P. 5. 3 — The author quotes here the 

verse No. 19th of chapter VI of He, there- 
fore, seems to place on par with the Agamas 

in respect of authority and importance. 

P. 5. awil»ir3#5»v(^ etc,— In the siwijsftq section 
( No. XIII of WR^ivfSlq?!) following the wWrri section 
( No. XII of the ), sTFinw is very highly praised as 
q^KV, utm and so forth; such a description of qriraw would 
naturally militate against the statement that aiimw was the 
OTWW . The author answers this objection by saying that 
tiniqw> being a devotee of %q and having attained at-one- 
ment ( 9^4 ) with flif, well deserved the praise in such 
high terms. All devothes of do become fliqrs themselves 
lifter and are indistinguishable from in that 
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condition, though they can reappear at the behest of ftf, 
only to serve a particular purpose* But their re-appearance 
is not rebirth. 

P. 6. etc. — This might refer to either wwini?n- 

the commentator of or to author 

of a very extensive commentary on the V|l^s» 

The former says — siifiJwqt xir fgPT «r: « 

>ni I wwftw: I ewnw I the latter says — “JnOT«i* 

"rt nn” smnruntTc i. Hence the compound 

enmsppt is to be dissolved as and not as a 

«inv. On the authority of these two the author proceeds 
to argue " aRUjf siRHi<a: vi wwwtf * 

This argument seems very strange* It does not necessari* 
ly mean that the compound was intended to be 
simply because it is not explicitly stated as sTFtiiiw: mg* The 
wording could as well have been ifitntvnfTiinn instead of 
xn. It is seen that such a kind of reasoniug is due 
to the high sectarian spirit. ( see page 103 ). 

The author may also refer to the author of 

in which “ wwxqt xtv ” is discussed and 
explained as sntnrxfwi Xfl in t^is 5, 6, 7 (of qix II «r*qT«r I 
of X9l^s ) as follows: — 

II 'Ml 

sfwixxut *iw wwain. xw 5i^xi<x% i 

etc* etc. 

As has been already remarked or xfilriTtiXr 

( conscious worship of xm seated in the fXSXX ) is consider- 
ed to be of utmost importance for attaiiung sn^^xlv. This 
has been established by XTXCIXX in his Xfig^s in Xftr- 
('fxxn'^x contained in the 3rd of qix of the 1st aranx). 
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in bis commentary quoted above refers to this 
very nfiKmr, All teachers of philospby like 

ii«r, and the last a interpret this 

sif^n^ in accordance with the tenets of their schools. 
Sbaiva and Veerashaiva philosophers interpret this sif^n 
agreeably to the philosophy. The Veerashaiva 

l^iloBopbers establish the principle of the worship of Rm 
as a wiB a ( ) as the intermedate stage in their 

philosophy, has written a treatise called 

^^aiisnill%%li in which he establishes the worship of rBw 
seated in the heart. Readers will find the treatise of great 
interest All this goes to prove that the search of 
seated in the heart is indispensable for attaining m«fr. The 
following ^^8, taken from also called 

4ni, will be of immense interest. ( see 




w 3"w:nwn: i 

tarasrsjnf^t'ljgi net^fir ii i n 
jj: aeivmi 

ike s«KRf& wtH ii % ii 

sraktsqiftjgt gfhnlet: i 

tiwalk mw fksn4<TNia«i a^st'nifkMe'ke mu 
gjai qg/kikntn fk^i jrkw aiwq^Ttrajjprkaai k i 
fwif5rt’gafka%airaklw !iro?rkw^a?r aftmaara: iivii 
aifk aan wftifnak k oji aakre a??!kkraa5»« i 
w^ktfk nalafkmfkrkk nfwf a^aftfk ar«w^ aata* ii H » 
snawiaa a|ataaqar<5iwtk *w asw trfk? 
xi w ft < ik i g*tayaa »pa ai fk stak a'k’W a aigaitnl k || 
araismwymaa^a ’fe tiwytreatwr qftslafira:: i 
Adskalk rot k it ^rvaiaksik fiWkd qitiww II '* ii 

aaa aw^<fqiwT a qw awntatRiftraraati 

#T aa^ aP^ikraifaifk ikggaifa i(!k fi^k a n < H 



S»RPW5I«^ ffpt SfNNrHI 

«# »l%aw8> wyn«# ?Hi Ml 

*iroi^ iM ftir«T ^ i 

wffrg«mwflr^<jR^fnc: « i« ii 

«flwii 4t«nri^»l!^*Tfwra !iwi?i^: ftwitf atinn^ i 

#t>i l^m«r nl^c m ii 

wm?ft»r sj wft i | q raiftq <i?4 « ftrw : I 

w in^ II 

ftqirftF«wii% *??r*?5 i 

eiwn ^Iq?5lsfil^l »wn%f^wi5f «4 g in Mi 

wiii »wf?Rgqifer?Tra€l wi »n w qii <r<iipn 1^»^: i 

w 3*iPNn^3qii«awi 5Tnw<>ii<rtinnn ?R9r mv ii 

These verses fully bear out the discussion contained 

in the text from g filqim to i 

The first three ^^s state that %q alone is pi^aised by 
all Vedas. Verses 4, 5t 6 maintain the internal worship 
of f^Rm as The third verse substantiates OTV<)T- 

q«irw»qqtm<&l%q«ll^«tq. Verses 7, 8, 9 maintain that srnwoi 
is the OTra«> The verse 10 says q/^s are not the ^^qi^tEis 
bat sfwqw is the OTTW. The remaining verses elaborate 
the same and conclude that JfWqwwRfVl lays down the 
of ftra. (see aitq^tiJH pp. I, 2, 9, 10, II, 12). 

Many more extracts of in may be given; 

but the following three will be enough: — 
glfi«iv Rnftqw^: i 

( a ) ^ W qM 3^ I 

3*<t% g aw!'^ «rwT^ aids/wtRl ii 

« %q: ttPaqiaa: giKP'ir: ii 

( see Shiiq/^qq: ) 

( b ) frfxtlwww ^^ijpiftqRia i 
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X X X 

ignw^ 

^re«qi)|^ if)«43ir«fi«Riiii 
^eni^fir ?T «nwt <N)^w^ll 

(sqi^ran^S^m pages 45-46). 

( c ) 9rw> I 

W?Rig«wtJntt ftj: ii 

JFWrt KTSrWTRi ftw^ I 
^SSSm vr3in«!cra^«<l ii 
8r15r<ren»n?»iR ’fRr u 

( page 878 ^*^(*1^ — Seventy unpublished Upanisbads, 
Adyar, Madras). 

Here ends the section on the wearing of Linga inter- 
nally i. e. And the next section on the wearing of 

on the body begins from etc. 

P. 6. wi’rRi ( Tii^insr 'iftsr )— This forms the 

closing part of the 16th section of The section 

begins with and addresses salutations to f«Rrs 

in different forms> which the author explaius later as the 
and concludes that lays down 

placing i. e* wearing of Linga on the body. 

fCflbn is the third modification of i%9 in the 

course of the evolution. The wearing of on the body 
and its worship is , a step to and Wflil&aRRin, 

though both and q^diqrfRT and wtlf&nwrtw and 

4Rrf%iirai«qi are mutually helpful and complimentary^ as 
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may be noted from— «RpjWl *n*wr- 

fwwi5^i <SRiffciig4*r> is* 

iftd sjwfftir ftmiwmrat sf|- 

l4i<n<R aftf^untun^s ^nt'n«*r ttwA: (^sn^Ulw- 

page 6 ). Hence the devotee has to begin with 
«f|[f%<TSTtw for af^<ii<nsqr. Hence the author proceeds to 
establish or |S%nsKW. 

also says that Linga is to be worn both 
internally and externally for sm^ as follows: — s^ Sirag: 

5t»flq« w «f?adrfer | wnssi %frqs4 frnridtfit i « i^twfir 

wsris^ sifa^er: ^niw i n‘8wn%^ sthw fftnn | 

The following will make the matter very clear, 
atir aiaitiwagg?!^ ^ I 
«Fci: wRsrat g tfinscr » 
aMasr^aHl 
a f%?c% || 
warfs'Clan | 

ad»a <iaa a a^iftrl^r: II 
net aW: srflwi a aClgnw^laan i 
f3r:«a adar ai?J jaiafat g 5iaa*K ii 
tpT<ftf:srt7w: atiWJ I 

filaidat afi[^ ^ a gam II 

( 4lillaiaaa‘fi(«i chapter iii ) 

aiilSa wiaafir is explained by awa^n*! as flW laia- 
ai^> He thus differs from the author* adAa is a compound. 
Mr. S D. Pavate of Hubli dissolves it as ad>afaa flM. But 
I think it is better dissolved aa alaaitsl a^ai|4 means 
sriaaAcifksV^i which are further modified into six kinds 
as miflka, ainglSIa etc. My explanation agrees with the 
author's explanation of the passage l^aaa^: etc. aa the 
siJiaig of these aafitafitais. ( see pp. 14-16 ). 



P* 6, aiST etc.— an objection to tbe asaer* 

tioii, that ** *’ enjoins the weeping oC Linga, 

begiits here and ends with I 

the objection U a very long one, thorough and exhaustive, 
apd says that the sentence ^iqzr'% ’’ does not lay 

down the wearing of Linga ( ) on the body. 

P. 6. — because the verb is in the present 

tense vW^)< The objector says that everything that is 
ei^oioed should be expressed by the imperative or tbe 
potential qaoo<i. But here the verb is in the present 

tense; hence it lacks the nature of an injunction. 

P. 6. etc. — A.11 Vedic sentences are signi* 

ficant and never unmeaning or superfluous- Vedic sentencest 
according to n?(?fe%rs, express either a f^i% ( injunction ), HW 
( incantation ), ( designation ), ( prohibition ), or 

( rnissinnary assertion or eulogy ). Though an injunc* 
tioii is expressed by imperative or potential mood, some* 
times it is enjoined by a verb in the present tense, as in 
In the same way the verb wnrqRl might express 
an injunction. The objector says that the verb cannot 

do so, as it lacks the nature of an originative injunction 
The following discussion maintains why* 

■ P; 6. etc.— This is a couplet that defines 

and three forms of 

injunction. The stanza is taken from and 

defines succinctly the outstanding features of these three. 
Here is defined as which U explained 

by the author as i. e. a Vedic injunction lays 

down something, which would otherwise have never oe* 
curred by any other means of proof. Such an injunctioii 



ia called an aa in qlts i The author 

gives as an instance of in as much as 

no M’here else and by no other means of proof the of 

is obtained. 

is a restrictive injunction defined by 
as qr%% i. e. where there are more alternative 
ways of doing a thing, the restricts the operation to 
one only, for instance Here it is enjoined that 

the 4 i? 1[8 should be unhusked by thrashing only, and by no 
other method of doing it, like is to be resorted to- 

This is, therefore, aifTand 

araw. The difference between and is that 

the latter is while the former ia q|t aiH and q¥ 

aram- 

qi^d^qr is an injunction of exclusion, i. e- certain 
things are enjoined to be excluded. » It is defined as tw, 
^I?q5r ^ arifr, explained by the author as nswqailfl, which is 
the same thing as gqftai'll ( ). qftd^qt is etymolog^: 

cally explained as having the notion of exclusion, aa qf^VSfi 
sf^ qsfqf^f: I ffif.* i This definition is well explained by 
in fJi<Twi, as awCT aT^^dr g«?r 

I the stock instance of this qt^dtiqr is q? qwq«i 
only five animals of five nails are to be eaten, ( namely, 
qrqr«, qrsirs, «il«rr, and f 5r ). By this all other animals 
( erq’wsrsrrs as well as other q^qwrs like cats and dogs ) are 
to be excluded. This is sn?q?r w sii*#r— si>«?r or giiq?qi«dl, 
because all «f^!r«t8 as well as w^qsi^siis come across people 
for satisfying their appetite ( inra: )• f^rqir, therefore, 

restricts the operation to one of the atternatives; while 
qftd^qt lays down the exclusion' of some things. Therefore' 
it is an injunction of exclusion or excluding injunctioor 
7 • 



In alternatives are such that when one is 

adopted others are set aside; all are not simaltuneously 
possible* But iu all alternatives are simultaneously 
possible* Therefore it enjoins exclusion* 

P. 7* edftd wwRl ” •*— The objecter 

applies the test of all the three to siditts and 

proves that the sentence cannot be any of the three ftf^a* 
He first applies the test of which is sr^qsM, and 

says that vifits does not stand the test; because 
is already enjoined by in the hymn 

srs(%(isflW: etc. ** and therefore it is otherwise obtained, 

In , connection with this objection the remarks of 
are noteworthy: — 

srH® siisna wrPt ?JidRncmst|?Rsrt^ai^lw^R 

!! I «n% 

suntwmwi^si i ns snruRlInren 

<%flRS»si«rRf siwftd *• 

ssswiqft^ 

This relation of between stnnr^ 

and snlssidtYifts: etc* is established later by the author on 
page 11 and says that the former is the ^sflsss and the 
latter and therefore, no objection of SMensri^ can 

be advanced against the enjoined by snhiln S<nsn%* 

P. 7* BlYknif(vdnsfitti:^all‘prevadiag and eternal; or 
hnlimited by time> space, and form* This has been well 
explained by as follows:—- 

' istni; I ««• 

w “SRB^ gw: ” Ch I “ srqimsftsdldffsqqi* 
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t%<i: I Rra I «nrii«r i 

snnimsiftttPi^ ifftr « •? Awri«mRr4ffti^ 

The hymn etc. — is taken from 

3-11. But it is to be noted here that the 1st half of 
the 2Qd line is ^ while in some editions, 

e. g* edition and ynn^a’s edition, the reading is 

The diflfererence is in w for w as 
adopted by the author. The reading w seems to be appro- 
priate, as it well explains the contrast, namely, the limited* 
ness and omnipresence of the Oversoiil, shown by the 
author later on page 8 in continuation of discussion in this 
very connection. 

P. 7- *r3 srs’Riiftr^WRr etc.— This is the first 

objection raised against the position of the objecter. Here 
the objection is that : and f^, the qualifier and 

the qualified, being in grammatical equation must be identi* 
cal, as the subject and the predicate must be. Hence there 
can be no relation of between fiw and sffipr etc. 

But the explanation of given above shows that 

•IW5I etc. are the of finr. i. e. there is 

of «nini%(tifte: and %<r. There results from this the incon- 
sistency of identity and sn'SKT^^yrn. Therefore the position 
of the objectier being unsound, his objection is to be rejec- 
ted. The objecter overrules the objection by quoting the 
authority of tfiwisiwni, who preves that of a thing 

for another (that is srmmwqins of the, two things) was 
not inconsistent with their identity. It may be noted that 
on the next page the identity of Linga and is established 
on account of their being in grammaticale quation. Later 



aWtf Oil page 3t ibe identity of vn and tn^, that atand in 
appontion to irach other, is establiahed. 

P. 7 . aTf^m»i?njraratR?r??r ..... 

— It is difficult to understand to what 
the author refers, on whose »?m he alleges to base this 
assertion. There is a »n**r, said to be a'ritten by 4iws3i^J^, 
on. the printed in Kanarese script and published by 

But the *rM does not contain the as 

alleged by the author, as may be noted from the following 
extract from the | siwiRt*nr tja 

Rst 1 

aonKtwflai «wt i ?j«n rs/iI?: 

nO! Rthart atq af?R tp% %sr 

wwt. I amo^I W‘ RTfPRRT ITR aiR^Rq IRT 59111^ aWRR^; 
TOOOdt 9qs?IWW>f93HtfiRI5qcSOI^^R9R 

Rl«raR’^ Wi«[RR: RtR^C trq | 

Some think that this available is not the genuine 
•rtwfeuw but a spurious one, being a rehash of the real 
one, which the editor has not been able to trace. In as 
much as the author refers to and quotes from •AuvSRlR in 
authority, there must have been a different sftdf 3«ii% which 
unfortunately is still unavailable to the public. 

P, 8. etc. — This is another reason that ari^- 

RStWR does not militate against identity. The compound 
is dissolved as ffs: wsc RRR «:. Here lERTisia are 
the of w< and are identical with Rs. In the same 

way atHRditiiflRi: are Rif^fRaiTs of and are identical with f^. 



;P. 3. iRi wmi TWs is 

another objection ratsecl against .the position oi the objecter^. 
after the first objection was met and after it was concluded 
that was not inconsistent with identity. Here 

it is objected that if Linga ( srrtr? ) was limited to various 
seats ( wwr^s viz. stills, and nlft ), it would contradict 
its %?;). This objection is refuted by 

the following etc. ) The Linga, though naturally 

all'pervading, comes to be restricted to artificial limitations 
as siiiR, %U, and ift^i etc., like ert^nr, which, though all* 
pervading, comes to the spoken of in its limited forms, as 
etc. 

P. 8. fiitn is the and is the 

The qwitw, i%<r, becomes both fSs and and ^rr* 

respectively. The following extracts from 
chap. I and will make this clear: — 

( a ) H5^r, 

8T(v«i: siRR*: 

( b ) jgfr 

I ( pp. 11 and 14 ) 

. ( c ) I 

gqi#qiw i 

35j%«qf fitqicnrsl Prqil^ ii 

l^fKl II 

(fiSamn quoted by sTHtRi^H^RtiROTI page 21 ) 

(d)Tl«i^f?Jr'J?jfia«0faiflmetc— 

( ilRiS3?3iO;page 27 ) 
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P> 8> WC fMre: — Here the significance of already 
referred to above, is established. The author maintains 
that the first half of the hymn gives the limited forms of 
%t and the latter half states the all-pervasive forms of 
and that both are properly connected by the conjnnctive 
particle W. 

P. 8. — Here is stated another ( third objec- 

tion ) objection against the position of the objecter. The 
objection is that Linga may be limited to various srf^s. 
But its limitation to srRir (i. e. its residence in strst ) cannot 
be proved; because is never placed in the month, on 
the authority of and which unmista- 

kably state that Linga is to be worn on the head, 
round the neck, on the stomach, breast, or on the palm. 
And as sfRil is not stated as a seat, it is impossible 
that it should be a seat of Linga. 

P. 8. — Here begins the answer to 

the objection. It means that the objection looks well for 
want of real grasp of the truth. The truth, the answer 
says, is that n? is Linga, both being in grammatical equa- 
tion, as the expressor and expressed. 

P. 8. n*Ri!n*l% etc. — These verses are taken from 
The first verse gives the meaning of 
to be Linga derivatively. And the second states their 
identity on account of their being in grammatical equation, 
as the expressor and expressed. Being in grammatical 
equation they ore one and the same. 

s 

P. 9. is considered to be the author 

of the 18 Puranas, of which is one. The derivation, 

therefore, given of ^ is bis. also says:— 
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( See *i!Rsmnwfen^«?r « 

vol. II pp- 74, 76) ttj ftiw: I 

tjawfe !^nt% n 

aj^qsrq^it ^5: qwOTi 1 

80 also ?r<pr«trq«srf^»s4 

vol. I p? 122 ?reqil5iq?qiWtr4 eifW^q«wreyr: I 

«r(5!^i5n(%?PRqfft.’i5rt(?w: TO li 

P.9. w^sfJT^ sl^R etc — These verses are taken 
from ftFEhrwwfa of ftr^wt^lTOTrir. They explain how 
i%q(itn, that is worshipped either on the altar or on the 
body, is constituted. The latter is the miniature of ftnilkn, 
the amorphous representation of explains 

in his i?lrf ( page 3 2) that this amorphous representation 
of contains in it the sixfold forms of the Linga, namely, 
an'qrtRiq etc. in the followin way: — wwiifed, 
jpsiSrf, ftiqf5»i, nl3% stnqflS*?, ntf^, 

srewnuRqR | 

P. 9. etw etc,— ‘Here two kinds of corn iftft 

or qq are laid down for preparing the cake ( J^nrnr), which 
forms qeiqq^, while or qq are the material for making 
it* The two kinds of corn are laid down alternatively for 
the preparation of the cake. And it does not matter 
whether it is prepared from either of them, so long as the 
object, worship, is served. In the same way the purpose 
of wearing Linga is #f47* And it the end (^) is served 
by wearing Linga, it does not matter whether the Linga is 
worn on the head, round the neck, or in the mouth. Hence 
the hymn q^qq etc. lays down alternatives. 
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P. 9- w WWflfS etc:— ThU hymn «frf MW etc. 
U taken from (I— 10). In extenso it is, 

?3r? svimflfeiw | 

The objecter maintains that the hymn lays doAvn the 
wearing of Linga, both internally ami externally, as borne 
out by the verses from (quoted by the author ), 

which bases its statements oh the Vedas. The internal 
wearing is laid down by the words i. e. medi- 

tation of Him worn internally, qixiiti. lays down the 
wearing of Linga externally on the body as ^ei^'T. If the 
wearing of Linga is laid down, says the objector, the placee 
of wearing Linga should need be stated in sequence. This 
is done, by the hymn etc., which follows the 

hymn ^ etc, later. The devotee expects to know 
where it is to be worn. If the places of wearing Linga, 
as expected by the devotee, are not stated, the devotee 
would be at a loss to know where to wear it. The hymn 

etc. is significant, as it expressly states the places of 
Wiring liinga on the particular parts of the body. 

P.. 9. In corroboration of the verses quoted from 
the following verses from may 

be noted:— 

. . 3vaf ^ « 

tiA fiff: a 

. RtRRt gRRg^»% 

< See Unpublished Upanishads, Ady&r, Mardas ) 
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P. 9. going against the context, i. e. 

failing to fulfil tbs expectancy raised by the previous 
context. Such failure would be very undesirable. The 
hymn is significant in that it fulfils the expec* 

tancy. Hence there is no in as asserted 

by the 

P. 10. etc.-Herethe objecter maintains bis 

position finally by saying that the hymn etc. 

would be unmeaning, except in the light of the explanation 
given in the foregoing discussion. If the explanation^ the 
author says, is not accepted, the hymn would either mean 
( identity ) of with en^pr, ftr?:, or His residence 
there. But both these alternatives would be untenable, 
as they would surely conflict with the statements made 
about which are given next, viz, and 

»i?r: f^sr: i 

P. 10. This is taken from of 

This is well explained by qfk?f ns follows: — 

??i(wrilt^5!r«n5q ^wi‘5iftqir?5ti5Tq: i q4qtef4 
I an^qsjtilr qulfq |5rif^q<rr* 

rwr?r qrqfJr«J^rqq?qi erq* 

qro M I tjf wi 

P. 10. qg qq’rqqi^'iJflq etc.— This is the fourth 

and the last objection raised against the position of the 
objecter. The objection is that if there had been a word 
expressive of sffilwn ( seat of Rjqi^nr viz. anqq, ftrt:, and 
*fiqi ), the assertion of firq residing there would be established- 
8 • 
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!^ut as there is uo such word the assertiou is ineauiugless. 
This objection is answered by the objecter by saying that 
the is not expressed but indicated, when the 

affix expressing possession or having the things (an^ 
etc.) as seats is appended. Except for this the whole thing 

etc. would be meaningless. But instead of making 
the whole thing meaningless it is better, says the objecter, 
to assume by indication, according to the rule 

^ iMfmr ) established in in connec- 
tion with the as is discussed next. 

P. 10. the compound is 

dissolved by the author as— fSnmwTWt!!!! 

ii: I this is a But the author 

in stead of taking this compound as a says that 

the word is obtained by the possessive affix 
remarks in this connection as follows:— 

P. 10. 8i¥gq>ra w The rule referred to just 

above, has been established in (in a?. 10 qi^ 7 

20).in^csns— 

«wr^ %«l I I— According to text if you 

say; it is not so, by reason of there being one injunction* 

A 

comments on these gsTfs as follows:— 

qqt^iuq ftf i 
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»pg<%; I «wi*n?(fiiw^ ^ sff^ 
sii?iwni:«WOT«M ani^« w<i:i 3 ^?ir8qfi>[ ?Sw- 

f*<WTO5r jn$r «?5r5w?t *nrl?ri !WB«wsrwlf>n?m>«w 

^*ftsa[i gwica«fftw «kri?wt<l3 «iw*rwm 
gwR^iftwc i ( wm- 

page 770 f5^Jw«f<K edition ). 

P. 10. Here it is necessary to 

understend what is meant by Hf 1^ and !ii>% is a 

fundamental rite or sacrifice, i. e. an Archetype ( of a 
sacrifice ) and is a modification or a derivative, si?!^ and 
are defined by as followss— eimlniq^: fn 

Sifi^: I qqi 1 «i5r it 9i 

ftfRi: I w I cf!r "ef^rq^iiqf ^msit siwrii In afRr 
or the Archetype all rules about subsidiary matters are 
specified. But in derivatives rules regarding the subsi- 
diary matters are not so specified. So it is laid down that 
all subsidiary matters of a are performed by the rules 
prescribed for the Archetype- The rules of a are trans. 
ferred to the by the principle 

(a derivate should l)e performed in the same manner as an 
Archetype ).This principle of transferring the rules is called 
8Tfht{qr ( application by protraction or transfer ). The meaning 
of is made clear by qrft as follows; — qnr ^ qtsr 
«r4t: qpqsr ait qqr: i qqi ^qqnqq fcqt qntft- 

qpahn^s qqqfl: s^iuRra^q: qfrt 3<iq q?tqrt 

^wfirawt: ifit I Ag;q!q1»l I 

qwiq; ««#5 1 

3^8^ 3|R |Rt %i^t: t) 



^*r ( wi^wfirs’s er^au??!® ). 

p. 10. (4^«HR9i?n ( —The whole thing 

has been- well explained bj <^g as follows: — ?rg% 

1j5>r *' ailJr tigw'ii 'r$i\«r* 

^r^iNi^ cnfs> iftrtaw troral??^: i «»w 

^ wJa: fci-. 51 %. trei<t- 

flt^^sraiwcTfli |jt«$ «icltt<i 

a«Bi aswiisi: «Ni^w aa: ^'«fi 1 % aawi: 

I ^ a«raia^agq?cTi'ni^ eri^nr^ 1 «5itiq?R- 

fiwtT I ^T?waq^iaai'*iait'nnl gatFJq^a I ifattg*:?*!!- 
g;q!i i 9i?r ^nRr faiatRfiRt qqw^^q qig«5f4:«wi^ 

5J5rfli«rT q^amn aiRfi^ 1 a^r ^rq^atinfiiaitwivaf f|tq- 

q‘q?q^^ig,^^ ^at ft^qqia amrf?t 1 

fltw?Rfi?fEq% I clqf%tqqr^5<^qiHT?Rq^q f|fqa awq. qaiq^qf qi5 

snHqa?qawqi5 ^q^arqi^aiqia^q qM^qf-taa aiAaivoiiq ^\ 
qitjq^ewi 5B<9fiqi f^«qr%aq; 1 aisr qqr aif^r 15 : 3Tq?rfJr ^raaifq^q 
|q« 4 qiwq qqiqq^q 5 f%; ^rai?q sqrqi ?qit^q% aq? aqlaal^irnlailq- 
qtqqqq Iqs^qi^qiq ^iqiaai%<iqq?q ttq’iaawf«r«w% 
aieqjini 

P. 10 . gqWiq'i^g— It is not possible to determine to 
whom the author refers as g^iariqV, whose opinion is quoted 
in support of the objecter’s position. The editor has been 
unable to trace them. The objecter strengthens hU own 
position by the quoting the opinion of the former philoso- 
phers, who said that the principle of wearing Linga was 
established in qti^pH' qf^q. They, therefore^ held that f«)q, 
was not altogether unobtained. So far as the text 
goes> it is not cleaHy said that q 4 i«n ^iqq^ did not contain 
an qr{4f^ on|accoant of qnqa^r q{lrq containing the same; 
still the objector takes advantage of their assertion and says 



that because coiiatitied a the pos ition 

of the that contained an’ was 

not sound and therefore fell to the ground* 

P. ,10. — This (q'rr'3>*i^) has been explained 

later on page 12 of the text in words etc, 

P. 10. 5I3 etc.— Unill now the objecter 

was at pains to prove that there was no in fr4l%<r 

as the was already laid down in 

etc. Now he proceeds to prove that there is neither 
nor in ?*fiqqw First he proves that 

there is no But the instances of and q'ft- 

are given in reverse order, as remarked by q|%^ 

I. For instan oe, the instance given of ftifiT is '* armniwiT- 
Here the author says that etc- 
are restricted to xi^j'ilTs as the ways of earning money. But 
is V*i5l! aiH as the means of and as is said: — 

lia; 1 5i?i I ’Sw =q 

^ 1 913 i3:f I 

q»'>ir 3 «^'nwtq sfii^qsr i 

JTIsi^IvqiqJr iqg^iqi II 

( 220 ). 

It is not, therefore, q^ XIH and q^ araiH but gqq^qiH. 

Proceeding from the simile the author says that 
«rri«r, and iltqqnq are q^cf’. siH: But they are not 

q^Rl: snH but gaqcSIH. Anyhow the author proves by quoting 
from f^raf^qrrqOt that all the three are necessary for 
attaining itiqr and not alone. 

P. 11. etc.— iThis verse is not found in any 

of the printed editions of qrf?iwi?|fc( now available to the 
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reading public-. It is probable that there might be a 
different redaction of the in South India, from which 
the author took the Our suspicion that there must 
have been a different edition of this in South India is 
confirmed by the fact that quotes this very verse 

with introductory words i But this appears 

in as follows: — 

'Jwr ^ f tfl I 

II 

P. 11. ffr|[ etc. — Lastly the objecter proves that 
there is no qftdw, as fii«Twn?Jr and sT^^swr cannot, 
being contradictory > go together so as to be alternatives 
for positive action, ere&sqerw: m 
*rw: i ). 

P. 11. — Here begins the refutlon of the 

foregoing long objection, which is met by the 
saying that wwjtRj does contain an which 

^ be ultimately proves. There remains, therefore, no nece- 
ssity for the to refute that there is neither 

nor in WiWilli which go automatically. 

The says that the words etc , though 

they contain an injunction to wear Linga only indirectly, 
lay down specifically the places of wearing Linga on the 
body. on the other band, enjoins directly 

wearing ) of Linga. But the main thing being <pfr9n, the 
places of wearing Linga follow in expectancy. Hence 
the sentence ^1^4 is the sustainer (^qsftsir) and the 

sentence is the sustained (Tqsfrfc). On 

account of this relation between them it cannot be said) 



days tbe that the sentence should 

affect in the least the nature of ^«innTRl of being an 

P. 11. Here there is the word 

which lays down the or wearing) of 

Linga. This is the prima facie objection to the i^sti^’s 
assertion that is the sustainer and 

is the sustained. theretore, says the objecter, 

is dependent on m ete. and not on 

P. 11. etc. — This is the refutation of the fore- 

going objection. Here the i^^i^^says the sentence 
wn*rRl has the great advantage of having the words ‘‘l8*i ’ 
and directly expressive of the thing to be worn 

and the wearing. While ^lst!ii<i.is not so directly expressive 
of wearing Linga like Moreover is a noun 

but is a verb. The word ^3Ria;» therefore, expresses 

the wearing of Linga only renootely 

P. 12. This is discussed and 

established in '3^»flitf<rT in 1-3-SO. The is: — 

— By reason of apprehension of 
the meaning from the utterance of words, there 
is the unity of sense, because there is no distinction* 
The ^ is well explained in a few words by 
in his as follows:— 

I artiar (|[ ^ 

I I Ji4t- 

sra *na: \ 

*r i am: 

afiia?JWT%»ai?wre®i%t5 aq«rq^ ). 
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in his makes the same conj 

elusion in words— l%f: I He 
quotes from ^1^^ the principle (s^TR) in word8“^lW*ia’ 
«R«4: It is to be noted that 

interprets as e<tinoi^72Ti<7Sidl(cl - 1 and not as an injunction. 
While Office, Allahabad, translates it as ‘‘ by reason 
of direction as to action. ” 

From the foregoing it is clear that words and 

words ( popular words or words in currency ) are one 
and the same in meaning or import, though they might 
differ in form. The popular words have, therefore, the 
power of elucidating the Vedic words and language and 
helping people to understand the V^edic words rightly. 
This is made clear by who remarks — 

q^RT 9i^$if,cqgq- 

I f5r?icqmqimRlqq^ g qTi%q?mRrqq- 

qtq gq tivqif 

The popular words are, hence, mainly dependable for 
the right understanding of the Vedic words and language. 
But the popular words derive their power of conveying 
the right meaning of sentences from grammar in their 
syntactical connection. The objector, therefore, says that 
the words, through they have to depend upon grammar 
for their expressive power, are still capable of laying down 
something, as the words qgqi do. in the same way, 
says the objecter, the words etc., the sustained) 

can lay down, even though it has to depend upon 

the sustainer- The position of the objector is 
finely explained by who comments'.^ 



4t:fcfl«rT I 

ci5[f^ifir f%!i wif^i w <Ta5n «nf?iw 

fti^4 «r 4»?i^ tj4 «iPRFr 

>jj§rsl^r «5fRra i 

P- 12. sirt^Biotr^lRt etc. — This is refutation of the 
objection by the who naaintains bis position by 

saying that, though the words have to depend upon 
grammar for their power to lay down something, their 
dependance ends there; and they have not to depend upon 
other words for what they lay down, as for instance the 
words RgRT do. But the case of RRiRRl^r^iiAv: etc. is 

different, in as much as they have to depend upon other 
words ^iqRT%) for making the injunction of 

manifest The position of the f^^Rt^is very well expressed hy 
tfftei flwfnn, who says — qgqr Jif?fqpRn44»’llq^Pr|%* 

aw4l5iq^3isq'iq(^gnf^fe?i^?'»ieaiqe^^ 
sRjffir RWRlert^JT Rii^ i Rq'sTRT&tTnlq laJrq 

sn^w1^9r'l^qf^?iw>iRg^Re«>sRr 
ei^ tlR I 

is another reading for i. But 

the latter reading seems to be quite correct, as it forcibly 
brings about the contrast, as intended by the author, 
between the two sentences B^snffbKPflq: etc. and WI* 

sjftH. RK takes the former reading and makes a 

strained commentary in explanation of the same. 

P. 12. R<4iq4 etc. — This is the refutation of thebbjec* 
tion contained in etc. on page 10. The objectiofi 

.was that r41%r CRiRRfn did not contain an as the 

flti% to the effect of wearing Linga on the. hand was 

9 ' 



cbiitiiined ill The now refutes that 

objection by saying that laid down the 

Wearing of Linga in general; while 'ItCSuH laid down 
tiie wearing of Lioga on the hand specifically- The former 
simply laid down the wearing of Linga- But the latter lays 
down the place of wearing- Hence was 

and was the The objection, therefore, 

liras, futile. 

P. 12. am atfiral?! etc--— atmCm iCiftl is the 

aentence to establish the designation of a sacrifice, according 
to established in Ijtifmiai of in 1-4-4. (5l?m 

^iRRTlir). • trm means arm^rifl or ajiaaiifw, by means of 
which im. (gantm, aimn or ^tu) is determined by the 
help of other text (an^ ). Hence an%^5f is only a 

The Ts argue that, if according to the objecter, 
ajtft&if is not JtWWj it should a state On the 

••Ilf can be taken as the arm t of ?li?, the by 
diiidlVing the compound as ar^i 5 m’, or arfir may be taken 
as the of the Cm by dissolving the compound as am^ 
C?. In the first case it means that we should offer oblation 
to fire (element) and nothing else- In the second case it 
means that we should offer the fhl to a?i?r as and not 
the dement- So the arflrCm ^(1%, can be a ^|iH^ 
Satisfying either 8Ti«u4l«l^i or But says the 

fial'erfit^ cannot do either- Because an«miftt[rT is 
Wisfied by another which gives t|ie 

mite^qiilr as arrwir (ai4%«i<ir). And so long as the text 
is there, the interpretation of enlTfl? iCtfh as 
for ermir becomes superfluous In the same 

way is served by a different text— 

So eiUrCl^r is only a ^in^ir and «n(iT% expreeses 
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91IW or This is discussed in as follows:— 

sn^qrrerR^?iqi5icqiac,3iiH?i^^®?: «^t5n*i^«ffflra*in?l.l 

asqj? goriqfWlq 1 ^Hdlwra^n'^rai iiji* 

WR?^5i 3?!?»^: jjwj «i?qai<t afs^r- 

5i!*r4f*?n 1 aii^ ?i3rfi?Ri ^5«fffl*ira*Trt5i3i sna^qai^awr^fl!! 

^!% t cifaaw: 5n?rfa\«i sii«:acfi?i.i fife a^«Jwfijl?r\<i, ari^wilfir- 

The author applies this ^qPT to the matter under 
consideration and says that wraf^f l^ys down .the 

WW of fifen in general but not «riw, which is laid ddwp by 
qrfMiw qi^, as sTi?qsfi^ ^^rirr does to arfifilw ilffil. ’ v- '• 

P. 12. qf^W’alsT etc. — Here the occurrence of Ihd 
word qfiRT is justified; because the word qfiRT shows tbiafc 
the Linga is alwaj-s pure and cannot be made impure even 
when it is worn at impure times like menses etc. Tattr 
the author vindicates at fuller length the position of Linga 
remaining pure at all times in another section. *1^ 
q^ — is the sacred thread to be worn at all times' by 
after the gqtt^iw ceremou}. The thread is always pure aiift 
is not defiled even during the limes of impurity. Similarly 
Linga remains pure at all times- But «}^rqqitT is interpreted 
by trswati^ as itself in the following way:— 3?W 

mql^q5Ti%!ql3?f stfins '‘?r^r q ft's:.” 
wri: qftftisr: 'fisw gq fq^qw fSd q$Fqqitifii^4: 1 

5^*5 : 1 ( Bracketed fSd 

is mine. ) 

( see %qrafti^«ftltTqT%cIw<8r page. .1 7 5^. 

P. 13. qiqq^q:— This fs an objMtion th^ 

the sentence qifitqtf ql^W lays down two things, njumely;, 
fiNw qiwrf^toRf and q^W, it thus commits the fault-fJiE 
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( a sentence inaking diversity of statements). The 
principle that one senenece must convey only one sense, i. e. 
there must be no has been established by in 

^ ‘‘ aitllwiM ” in 11-1-14. 

P. 13. ersne^ This is the reply 

to the fault of The says the fault is 

removed by taking the sentence as laying down a 
or a qualified as i 

This principle of laying down a qualified fiirj^ is established 
in (1-4-9). The tgr is— 

sr ( on the other band the action and the 

qualities are laid down because they cannot be separated 
for the purpose of laying down otherwise the qualities will 
be known by another). The commentary of is as 

follows:— 9ret«qiw arniqi^iiiql wq?ri5i?r 

ST U>«qfaqi5 Ujojr 

I aw w ^aupqreiwqraa??! ^»ftsTTq. i ftqlsrqT> 

^ aisT arl^qmia. f^sn i^qwwtsinqia.i 

ftrei f^flar a wai fqqqiuaq: i a w vw- 

I 3WftftT8l%qn%f«Tqqqil^ Sirq: I 

This principle of is finely summarised in the 

couplet as follows (of which the line under discussion 
forms the second line :— stih awa JW: i 

wqiHti ii 

such a is well explained by anWri? as — 

aw Tjjwasn^ aw swr “ filwa aw!l " aiw ^flanr^TaiH- 

WwlwWbwiirfiiaTqn I wtq^awwsrr alaaai ai*i^# 

anw^lw: I sr sftwa^wia sT^gwawrlawisfrat fifej 

f^sna^i 



P- 13« SI3 efc. — This is the second objection to 

the assertion that enjoins the 

wearing of Linga on the body. The objecter says that 
fViqsRr enjoins the installation of Linga on thegronnd 
i. e* an altar in a temple; because the word WTSfcf promi- 
nently and strikingly expresses the of a Linga on an 
altar- Moreover the striking and prominent sense is 
corroborated by the very common custon of the people of 
installing Lingas in temples. Hence cannot betaken 
to mean the placing of Linga on the body. 

P.13. qtPisit ^cf— This is the 

explanation of the word so as to suit the explanation 

from the objecter’s standpoint. 

P. 13. or the six 

according to Shiva philosophy are, 4^1% 
tlcV'sf, and These are the ^nfrs of the itR and 

his Being and being affected by they are 

W9V, Their consists in making them free from 

WtW. SSkl’BW of these is treated in ilfRjtm (see, for 
instance, ). But this is treated in (pp. 

181*182> 183) briefly as follows: — 

Hitr ?5R(si I 

55»i5ii 

4?n«n I 

w =?i4?r: 

snwTOiiiTqiratt^ g«?s i tw WTOtt «n*i r^ijr- 

<llr: I wel Rfr | »T?^?wr4l sTRefi%; r 

f^it : srftiwd *««[: «Rn%^r » 

flWsulRtl 5iw: gRt fNr 



si«h: I ?q<riwf^fi: ?ai: 

ciwi«qisr ^?qi g^wj^g gii?4sn«T q^«vi: 

gq gq!ii«qi^ siwl ?^cqi 8isRif«Ti^ tJr«re^ 

q«Tifi«^H I gq g^i^q^ik q^<JL 

g4 «Hfl5rrii. ?iTj««jRg 

qiiiwig«r^’w«l I 

P. 13, — This is refutation of the foregoing 

objection by others. The author’s refutation of the objec- 
tion begins on the next page with ai? gq: etc. It is not 
possible to understand to whom the author refers and 
whose refutation be reproduces here* 

P. 13. g This 5?ii?r or principle is 

established in 1-4-19, ^ 29. The ?i?r means in 

doubtful meanings by what follows explains 

this gsr in his commentary as follows: — 

i «i«ri si'ni!: ^iv: ^qqqitrfRg %qi^- 

i?Hi I «^iqqqT»i?g fq«q% ^Rg qiqq^qig ar^- 

qigraL‘‘^^ I « lajgiiqrln f^g>i ” s^j^qiqjr i^^qi%rq ga- 
iRih^qR ianJqr^»rfq^qis5RW^^Rl%*liq:i This principle is applied 
here and the flislrl vindicated. The refutation is that wqq 
might mean installation of Liiign on the ground as much 
as on the body. The doubt, whether the ^«ftqq means the 
installation on the body or an attar, is cleared by what 
follows, namely, tliqw (contained in iiir)> If the word qqq 
means gsR, as it always does and as is popularly accepted', 
and if that or gsR be restricted to qiiw (in qii^r 
^iqw means the placing of Linga on the hand, i. e, on 
the body. 
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t*. 13- !i^ qifJisii irsjqmiqcT Here the objecter 
accepts the meaning oF the word qqq as but wants to 
justify bis objection by explaining qi(5i4^ as qif^iqi qqqig;. 

5r:q>r qif^iq^ i 

P. 13. aqi etc. — This is the refutation of the fore- 
going explanation of the objector. Here the proves 

that qif^qr qqqRl 5i?q>i qTW# is not tenable. Such a 
dissolution of the compound is objectionable grammati- 
cally, because it voilates the rule of grammar qqi^f^ 

( qq^qWl q: fqf^: Wifsi?!: qi«q: ), which means — the rule 
relating to inflected words should be understoed to apply 
to such words as are connected in sense. But in the dis- 
solution of the compound qif^qi is connected with qqq and 
and not in any way with 5liqh. qqq stands in need of qi(«iqt 
on the one band and is alone connected with on the 
other. Hence it is defective. 

P. 13. The objecter might 

defend his position by relying on such compounds as ^q- 
jqf* and where the words gq and qw are 

dependant on and I?. Still they are compounded 
with and irr^r respectively, because in spite of their 
dependence, the sense of the compounds is clear. In the 
flame way, the objecter, might say, qtjBni^ may be a 
compounded in spite of the dependence of qqq on qif^t. 

The whole thing has been clearly explained by 
as follows:— qrfiiqr qqqiq. ?nq!r ^ 
qiwfir mq^qr qqili q qqf^wq: i qq«?q!ftl% 

^q'freq safw ^sreq qmqiq^ gqliqqqi^ 
{^*rfif«qt^^q?qq^q?qraL ^qiq: i qqw — 
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«iWl I 

qi«PWR*IT fit inwPr «I <lq% II 

<l?l I ewii ^«i^Tii^<n(:4- 

^qi^q: sq-q |'e|q%?r: i «|qqqi*f|fqqqiq?5 q;9.ri: ftl«?|f^ I a|?} sr^T^c^TK: 

JWI— ^gqilfq ljqt^r ^qf a^faifqqi I 
35 ?!% sgsii «5 II 

qfil. wsi^q i%qrq?f?r«ir «n%i& «*n^ 

8n^«R I 

P. 13. ^«i — This is the refutation of the 

objecter’s justification of q as ?ii%^Sft eare: I The 
says that such a justification in a round-about way 
is no good; because in such a case the word aifdi is unnece* 
ssary and can be well dispensed with, in as much as qif<ll 
as the of <{3l<r is at once implied and requires no special 
mention, thus becomes superfluous. 

P. 13 . *rw Heqiii. qrsqn— Here the objecter comes 

forward again and justifies his position by holding that the 
mention of <tii% is significant in order to restrict the *{9? to 
qil^i only as <Biw. There is thus, the objector says, 

But the says no to this* 

P, 14. — This is the refutation of the 

foregoing explanation of the objecter. The f^cqrfllitsays that 
the means of worship cannot be so restricted to hand only; 
because on the authority of qq:, qi?B, etc. are 

all as much the means of worship as the hand. 

P. 14. fife q g^iqreqraiW^I q^^lwRiTTfl: — Herein the 
. points out that according to the objecter’s stand- 

point band ” alone would be the means of worship i. e. 

Such a restriction would be undesirable in 
pontradiction to the authority contained in etc. 



P. 14. etc— H^re the fiwtflft 

anticipates that the objecter might say that even when the: 
WQcd <ni^4tsr was dissolved as the same would be the 

contingency, namely, that <];aR should be performed on 
band only and no where else as in mind etc- But such 
objection, says the is quite untenable, because the 

worship of Linga placed on ( the left ) hand might be done 
not only by the ( right ) hand but by ipi:, etc* The 
worship of Linga, though restricted to the particular 
or enwit, can be performed by all means of worship, 7r(i)|, 
<R:, ^etc. Thus Linga, the object of worship, become 
But cnX <i<r:,aT^ etc* are all means of worship. 

P* 14. etc. — This is the refutation of the 

meaning given to the word nee as by the objecter^ 

Tbe says that of eee is qne and is 

only its secondary or figurative sense* And whenever 
is possible figurative is unacceptable, eini^ is to be 
accepted only when gnepi is inapplicable and 
unavoidable. This preferabilty of gnei*l to el<n^ has been 
established, says the in n^i^s in 1-1-5 in — eh- 

en?en«?ig[.| There the objecter maintained that fgw 
could be figuratively attributed to tbe inanimate mfin> in as 
much as was so attributed to wiTv etc. in some 
passages. This view of tbe objecter was refuted and it 
was established that in its primary sense was better 
attributed to animate and not to figuratively. 

P. 14. 8T?r etc.-— Here begins the refutation of the 
seepnd objection by tbe author himself. JBLere the author 
says that means tbe of the Linga on tbe body. 
When the Wiaur and the the beginnfihg and "the iend 

of the passage* are to be consistently explained.' "The 

10 
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whole passage is— W i ^«req?rtRpBnt *re‘* I wsWii: i 
gri^flNinf i «Te: i ft^wi^buR sre ; i 5s«ft«r w: i 5^- 
filNrv «re: 1 sra: 1 irq: I wiR eq: I vnl^tuR 1 

spIr *W! I snJfiNR w: I fttfR sr: I ftRf^nR «W: I ^R jr: I 
^esi^iiR eq: I RReR sr: I snR^r<r e<T: I <ReR l vrI%<ir 
ee: 1 tRRliTR Rmfh 1 In this passage the ten 

langas, namely, RSR filke or RsriR, His first three modi* 
fications, WRI^, 5n*i/%<r, Rf%<r, and the six further modifica- 
tions, nvfike, 3RRf%ir, wtflR, 3 ^«t, and snwRfiMr, 

are praised by srihrR; and at last it is enjoined that 
( t i hi i w i fike ) RPR^~Linga in all its forms should be 
installed. In as much as the Lingas praised in the begin- 
ning of the passage are those, that occupy the different 
sRTs of the body and are to be worshipped by the devotee 
to attain 11 ^ with 7Rf^, it necessarily follows that Rra? 
refers to the (t^s>f%<ns and not the RiRi^n. The ten 
Ldngas praised in the passage are identified with q^^Rsfiknrs 
aa follows: — 

(1) is sidw^ or vtaftR. This is vitiR. 

(2) snRflR is wrRw or ideal Linga. 

(8) is siRiSn or vital Linga* 

(4) 9i|4ilR is lefiR or gross or physical Linga. 

(5) is <Rn3*T, the first modification of 

(6) ftRfifc*! is SRRf&n, the second modification of R^*t* 

(7) <R«i8a is^ or^AaiiRjif.the first modification of snwiSa. 

1(8) is the second modification of snwiiMi* 

(9) «IR%<I is iP(%<T, the first modification of 

(10) is the second modification of |8(^* 

The author quotes authorities in support of the identi- 
fication of the various Lingas, excepting the sriRfihi. But 
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the following ^ from ^icnlm^may be noted in enpport 
of this Linga^ namelyi 

eftCTiw iPR'fir ftRRT w n 

The whole passage ^WR<T^ 9 r: 

qW has been explained in gftlWRWl**! by 
as follows:— eiw%: i q^nmw fSlRsrw 

Rtww qe^r wwfqw rr: i rrw ^ . ;^ i f^wert^q fJwSr 

R^ RRlRf RfilRIRf ^«iq W/hupq WIWPnR RR: I R«flR 
w?RiRr3qft»^RRR:iar^RTRR^RT5qi?»5TOrR^lhR«R!qwRR: l f^twriR 
RR: I ^RWIRRIR RR: I ft?»Rf3liRRI RRRR^RIR RR.* I lR<#tR tTRRR^Rtl 
RR; » SRJHftRIR ^ SRRi fa r R tRRignR RR: j fi[SR|R RRltT R^ RH»1 
R^ %^rRRWr RRJ I ftwil^feRfR RRTRRRrRTWJgirR RR: | RRIR RR^s 
Wf RR: I RRfSwiR RRI^IRRI RrRRiqiR RR: I R^IR lipjqcdfir r|: 

R^ filRRIR RR: I wiRjRPT fiRIR^RRlRf^Rt^T RR! I f^RIR RRIRIRI 

RRftr R^ Rfr; r^ rr: i ftreRwiR rrwtrI i^s^m rr: i rrrwI 

srftRRR RR:| RRWf^RR RittRdRrR RR: I RRRIR qfiRlRR^RRlRlftRWPnR 
rr: I WRRfiiRnR sftRtR^R RR: I RfRIR R^^^lRcT q%qiR:R^ 
JIRllfiRHR rr: I RlRfitRIR R^fRRRlRRRt RIRWRRR RR: I dtRIR ^- 
^RTSR^WifR ftR^R R^l^R f^IRlurt Rll^IRR WIRRW 
RiRRRiqi R«n 

RI^I R RRRRRlt fiiR rI%RIRR’ I 
RSRTR>?RRT R ftRii^l tRRR. II 

qftlR RIRRRfRl^^ t^RR;, qq RRRB^ fRIRR^ srf^RM ^RR^ I W 
Rfilftl«lfir% RWt: I RR R<^R%R^ qR«lR[t R^RC R^fiSlRq 

^ Rli f^a WRi R i IsnNf ( Every time RR: was followed 

by RRW^lS^} that has been omitted to avoid tediousness )• 
But it is to be noted that here there is no indication of what 
i8r is to be identified with what modified (%R form of RRAlfi 
as is done by the author. It is to be also noted that the 



ezj^lanfttion of and afrf)r47, as <n aa w y q ft« i and 
»JIWW< respectively, differs from that of the author’s* 

This passage has been explained by 
the commentator of similarly* And the 

different are identified with ^s, as the author 
does* But it is unnecessary to reproduce it here 

P. 16. — If it is not admitted 

J^ijat 9>n!R is that of the Lingaon the body, then there would 
result disagreement , between the sidsn; and the final of 
innR, if this were to mean the of the Linga on 
t^e ground. 

P. 16. PNj etc* — When something is to 

be determined as to what it is or when it is to be determined 
that a thing refers to a particular thing, it can be so done 
by the six textual indications, which are (1) and 

(2) si«n« (3) sriim (4) >m (5) srSsis (6) uqqftr* 
These six have been made clear on page 28 of 
as follows:— 

sTwif^r^fei Sid I 

^ fiW n 

sn^iq^pss ippcssftts igs- 

tiRsiifiMi I tiwirftr sTflcg(hi7<tSR«iIsd 

virraviiil I d % sr fsr*n»s^r sflStdlqxndl URter- 

tnpT wu sm 

f5lVl ftfh 'Sd i si^r i 

sondtdi si«Isr: ihnn(i 

wirfh I :iRt; «4sr wf?! i 



The author applies here the first to the matter 

under discussion aiid concludes that it is the that is 
enjoined and not a But is strong onlj 

when it is not contradicted or when there is nothing that 

goes against it. This principle of the first is dis> 

cussed in III-3-1, to which the author ' refers in 
words ^ etc. The conclu- 

sion of the arfir^'n, referred to above, is briefly stated by 

as sqajf i 

also makes the same statement in words — sr^str^- 

5rr!5qcqr?f^i. 

P. 16. qw etc.— This is another 

objection to the interpretation of the passage as laying 
down the wearing or ^«rrqJT of on the body. The objec- 
tion is that the salutations are addressed to and ^1,4, the 
moon and the sun, on account of the pronoun which 

obviously refers to The interpretation, 

therefore, of the hymn, as addressing the salutations to 
the Lingas and finally laying down the wearing of Linga 
on the body, is unreasonable. The objection is removed 
by the author by interpreting to mean (^q?rr 
and to mean This secondary interpreta- 

tion of and tjtr, says the author, is unavoidable, because 
the primary sense of uw and ^4 is quite inappropriate and 
goes against the context ( ),( and also because 

^and ^ are never praised as Lingas anywhere). In 
this connection it may be rioted that *lf<4’izqi4 al.so remarks 
in his page 83, as follows: — 

i^4 etc. etc. 

P.16 sfijwtr etc.— This is an instance of 

how unity or agreement has been established between 
and «f4qi^. The author produces' it here in order to 



strengthen his own position) as maintained by him in the* 
foregoing. In the hymn the sentence ^ con* 
tains the according to that the sacrificial post 

should made of tree; and the rest is the or 

praise of the tree. The objecter comes forward and says 
that it is not but the statement of fruit to be attained 
by the post being made of the tree, because of the word 
spn^ in the dative case, which expresses for the sake of 
( the fruit, The refutes this by saying that 

unless it is actually laid down that the sacrificial post 
should be made of tree, no *69 can be expected. But 
the verb not being in the imperative or potential mood, no 
^ can be said to be laid down. The objecter may say, 
if it was not laid down actually, it might be inferred to be 
laid down. But the inference can be made, says the 
only from the of the tree. Hence 

jf>T ^ is the and the rest is si4fi^. The whole 
thing is lucidly discussed by in bis 

in 1-2-2 as follows: — 

^ ^ «TW:, 

8nicW5rr^%q:9r^R»cr; 

9^^ I sthurAussI: atr 

OTT(?siw 1 srsr wjsff 1 5r«ri 

»iwi!t I «Rwi«rw Hst ’kstw «r*w 

^a?wf I sF»r<?r f ' jIjRibIw 

fq: swi^sT^w: 

^ • «nwj I siggRiitT^^ jswwrPRWigprtl: i 

l%«i?r ftf^rs Jiw«: gr«lJr: | «»wr: ^ *w?flgw 

in«w«int« si i «i ww i eiJtreil?r 

I ofl ^PRf fiftra I. ?Ri: 



!*• 17. etc. — This is an objection that 

is enjoined on those that seek ^9 and not on alb 
because says clearly — «ispn>4- 

The author refutes this by saying that 
such an objection is untenable> in as much as 
would also be restricted to those only that seek snnalC and 
not general. But the restriction will go against the general 
custom of ««in being practised by all. This is merely a 
technical objection and not that all do not or should not 
seek 

P. 17, s? 3 <n^ etc.— Here the objecter comes forward 

to prove that is laid down in the negative form in that 

the non-performance of is productive of degradation. 

The meets this by saying that his position is simi* 

larly sound, because failure to wear Linga also leads to 
degradation. The verse — etc. is taken from 
vol. I, page 90. 

P. 17. The fruit of is not 

direct but is gathered through or praise. 

P. 17. etc. — These verses are taken 

from »njWR?r, as noted by who remarks— 

9(1^1. It is thought that ^^QTs and ^lioiis only reiterate 
what the V^edas say; they, therefore, elucidate the doubts 
that may arise regarding the meaning of Vedic sentences, 
which are many times cryptic in their sense, 
agrees with inpyn^ and similarly says—. 

fipsr: I 



*jw^ aaft«jri?r ll 

But and go to the lenghth of saying 

that ^r first cogitated dn and then the Vedas were 

delivered by hiin> in words — atrd WW?r(®il gtifl ^on I 

aj^t si^Rvqt ftPi:^I: II 

The following may also l)e noted about the importance 
of 3^11 and 9%fl€ — 

( a ) srrn aiwIoi^S^ ^fcTpuStm: 4^1 

I?: f45$i tfn%: 1% fJif^r^f^f SRiflW ^rsrl^r 

(0f?HJrrTr^<fatVII 1-3 ). 

( b ) I % *nrflra5i« Jti?% ?{?rn^f^ i ti^i mtfiw; 

d4l*i I ?r*?ii^^R5«tT nn^Nwt: i ti*??* 

<83^:1 ^WRI I 3Tlf^9I^% « 

wirstili *w(^ I it»rfiTf^5r8iga!frar itrota^r | 

( — Unpublished Upanishads, page 10) 

It w'ill not be out of place here to note a few instances 
of bow stnai reiterate the Vedas. The following will be 
the instances* 

(a) The whole of chapter III of has been 

stated in ftra 3 t.i«r-aiga<tar as follows:— 

gti; Sw qtwn I 

8?38ia 

« awn ?®ianw i . 



if ^ « 3 

’1'^^ gw wmiPj: I 

3«iifW99Wi: N 
*r ^ ?ig5r*iwi **’roTft «i fwr% i 
wt ei-eig 

^ fi»4*i^[ <rmj i u 

X X X 

«»T(1«4 3»Fgf^ qwi: I 

fwr «rarww«i^ % ii 

X X X 

VO I 

(SmiTwr gi^ai ii etc. etc. 

( b ) The same has been repeated in 4th «r>qnr. 

as — iwV^«R I 

w* fta i ^upw i: «nnr«r to^«it: u etc. etc. 

( c ) The following words of are 

stated in the words are:— 

^ «n fuift [»j?nPr 3ira*li Vi sn?n^ qwgil5rtfttj#{r 
afjrfir Orftnntw i 

says uiswgfm — ?wr fiNtwnir ^ srirfir »TRfvrg:i 
nn^5iwj»f smf gRreiw *t?r<w: ii 
«R»nft<ni?t 51^1% %5T eirfSr ^ i 

»pr ?i*jwwc>'>r ^ II 

(d) The words of »r ijVi^i’^Swm snwt 

iti^grli afiliVi ^ I...3TW ww »i»rft glirfww w q: i— 
are repeated in t^rdf^^r as follows: — * 

w t wm ffigfoiea dwiir i 
glliilwFr ar d<%Rfd ^ntrilidl gfii: ii 


11 . 



nnnS^w also saye :— V 4(?lW*t fili’ftflfi I 
OTiftgw |r^ II 

(e) The firat 4ir of etc. is repeated 

iu «lT»iinn as follows:-?- 

^5(iT; « <iw sr q|f gTif^ai 

gf^: o 

tf) ?rea »iwti is stated in as— 

\ . • > 

«HP«i *n?ra ?i?g%sng4l^ I 

5iit(ii?ift wq «TiRiiSr » 

Instances like 'these can be given ad infinitum. But 
this does not mean that Jtmrs do not contradict the Vedas. 
They often do a 9 and therefore lays down the rule that 
W|i| twNff CTaLI «Rn% Wgaratj.. Many times they distort and 
overstalfe. 

The author, therefore* quotes from ^tnnTs iu support 
of his position here as well as elsewhere. ^ 

P, 19. etc. — This is an objection raised 

against the statement made, in previous verses that there is 
no or artUfi^. The objecter says that if is to be 
performed during the times of impurity, why oot all 
other religious rites The author repudiates this objection 
by saying that f%n«fK<ir and are not only unobjec- 

tionable but imperative, even at times, of . impurity, like 
iiHniS and while and 

are performed even during the times of impurity, ih .as. 
much as they are and are to be performed dait;y 
irrespective of «n^. "The author quotes from irg^, 
11-106* in support of bis standpoint and stultifies the 
objecter. 
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: E|i:rt: iCin not possible to. understand what the author 
poeans-by According to the Lingajat Religion^ 

there are no religioua rites or virf, except those 

prescrided in i;elation to sistotvr and 0^9. But they 
being are always imperative* From this suspicion arisjBS 
|:hat the auth. 9 .r.wa 8 an.aiT^'tV, who stands midway between the 
Idngayata.and the Brambin o( Hiuduism end who observes 
some of the Brarahanic rites, in addition to those of Linga* 
yatism iilorepver> when Lingayatas or Veerashaivas have 
npt to observe sttoN or so meticnloiisly observed 

by Hindus, there should arise no question of for 

^s*fratigirfst, if any, 

P. 20. etc>*-^This is an objection against the 

use of the left hand, on which is perfotmedrV ' ^ l^be 

objecter means that the left hand is employed for doing 
the dirty work of the body attd is thus unfit lor the hdl]^ 
work of The author removes the objectiSta*'^ by 

arguing that the left hatid is used in conjunction with tl^ 
right hand for (1) «if«r or holy drink (2' for holding the 
full pot to make an offering to the holy fire (3) for 

( 4) and for If the use of the left hand 

is unexceptionable for these holy rites, says the author, 
why should it be considered unfit for ? 

The verse — ^wr RRtn etc* occurs in '-f^ipw 
with a slight variation as follows*' — , 

«WT ftrwf mi ww fJrfT I 
<T^Eyj|t«»fnaiffi3V!rrawrdtsel*t3^^tt i.,,, 

According to therefore, the arafers are <1) 

(3) aft (4) (5) (6) ( 7 ) and 

(8)aii^* . But according to Lingapurana they are . 



(8)f% (4)«n^ (5) *»?^or (6) «in& (7) right 

nriQ (8) and the left arm. The latter seems to be correct, 
for there can be no use of ears for am<r> 

P> 20* etc-^This is the last objection 

raised against the position of the The objection is 

that the great and authoritative commentator of the 

^edic literature, has not written his commentary on the 
passage* which, according to the lays down the 

wearing of Linga- If says the objecter, had 

interpreted the text agreeably to the exposition, 

all be said would have been acceptable. But there being 
no such interpretation by the exposition 

is doubtful and unacceptable. The author argues against 
this that might have omitted the passage uncom- 

mented on two considerations (1) That it was not useful 
for bis purposes (2) That a different interpretation would 
be sinful* He argues further that (3) If all what is left uncom* 
menjted by filsntsT were unautboriative, many things e g. 

given by the author, would be unacceptable. 
( 4 ) The passage has been interpreted by other equally 
authoritative exegetes like and 

(5) and lastly that has been laid down 

by in the g<wis (already quoted )• And there can 

be no. higher authority, included, than 

And that fllw, the has written the ^s and the 

snmns containing which, therefore, is irrefragable. 

So also flnwms is laid downly the very authoritative works 
like 

The authoc’a line of reasoning as to why l^rw left, 
the passage uncommented is very fanciful, as it is' im- 
possible to divine the motives why he left the passage un- 
rommented- It is at the same time not possible' for any* 





body to anderstand what purposes o( l^rw would hot be 
served ( The second reasoning that a 
different interpretation would 'be proclutive of sin^ is' very 
strange. Because has obviously has not interpreted, 
agreeably to the author’s exposition, other passages inter* 
preted by the author in other sections, e- g* % fttRT 
etc. and ar4 ^ etc-, as will be noted in 

the relevant sections* The author’s reasoning, therefore,^ 
is unsound in this regard. As for other things, said by 
the author, are reasonable. 

In contrast with these remarks, it may be noted what 
reasonable explanation has been given by the 

author of ^w«fiK(M%hTiif5rfas to why tipwfs like almsw 
and have not said anything about fiimiTm as follows:—" 

sri^d gw ilStJH agw: 

The editor has not been able to avail himself of the 
works of and referred to by tbe 

author. But wmqfkttni’Rr’s exhaustive commentary on 
ia available. He has been referred to by tbe 
author previously and has written bis commentary on 
g:n^ and other uqi^a like and others; and ex* 

tracts from his commentary are quoted m different relations^ 



P. 21, ! 

Here the author CQDtinueBibe (discussion on the creed and 
principle ot wearing ’^Lthga on the body. He is hot cShtent 
wil^ 'establishing the principle of wearing Lui'j^,' on the 
strength of the solitary text He, therefore, proceeds to 
interpret different texts^of the same and other ITpahishads 
and Vedas* The hymn ** ^ etc* ** is taken from 

the same It forms the ninth ^ section 

of the it, therefore, precedes the hymn, already 

discussed and proved to lay down the wearing of Linga 
on the body* This hymn has been explained by 

chapter III, as enjoining the wearing of Linga al 
follows:— ^ 

— j >ij • . ' . i 

’ siH I— *f4j *w9t ffh ^ 

qfh flqrfqftrsnqf^jqqqRi., “ariiuwqwi^ fSd 

fSngtwiqifqw 

ii^1h fiNqiq I qf|3t qq ^ ^#>1 

qif^l wrtw ?rq. lTSI?qq:s%qf^»l^q *rai5r 

dtgm ai wR qir^ qwfttfh * qq swjasqqq w* 

^qqi% spqq^wqq qqi!«jRqfti.Jr5Rr«^qsq fJi«isq w^fit 

q%qi^qt3Li qqtsrstq «5i(?ffR|q(qt^rrqf qqrsfqif^lq %iil 

wiwstqqqq stdsl^qt^stqqifq qR:^qqi^- 

gqqi^iPiawhffw^q f^n^ttwOtr 

gr^:i sifiiqiPtsw>sri^«^iSiftl fW: 1, 

*' tjw Vrr 5>q« sri Ip? qs« *! 

qgiiqi5nci#qi^^«gnfii^«»qqq sitqbStsi^Vf|W«wisqvf%qi 
qWhprsnsif%«sftw4wRW qr squqfthfcf^qlql 

qiqist* 



■ Mr: 1 9ift<nil.s^- 
*r«^ (sMimt wMif *pire(iigiSi^g«B?it 

‘*«raf?^is!<r ^1^a»^riL^ ' n qlsiw^il 

'M^rOiNIq^qi’^^firfit rpflstw w»qq;- 
qMr ^i^^qn nic q iw ’^ ^ : itst: sftiqtMis • ^ 

qw?^i<Mr*tiwr^sft «n«ii4nqcTO^(^ Isprqsflqql^: i ^w- 

I qg «*rgq«Mr ^R» %h 

“ ^ <st>i% ” 191^ ^Mrtrr, 95ftgrft*n^ «Rre«r *rat% 

'N*q9,qi f?iW5r% qaRfi%, 9rf^f|[fcRi^ 

^ ftqRr, I gs^tSisnsriPr grftqi^ qtr i 

«»i1wif ^ a«qf^ q^i^r<|9^ 5|q^5ft«q ^ w “ti? qi 

« 3 » “sqqSf if^i sqfJT 301: | pqq^t I 

i »Ni«CM!niq; «!{i «qg m ^qqgrftr^r^: i «> i[f?r i 

qw»w^39qf^B q^qwErCiq^ *r qi >etii nf ssqiqq afaWifsrgf^rsM i 

q^»q9iq»«l^«: I 919 T?q a J|jfl itq[qi ?^<qifl?9f?r 9?iW^rq 9rftw«f 

qrcirwi’mftRr i 

%9f9€iMl?lqRi9l*ri^, page 147, interprets this bjmn as 
laying down the wearing o( Ijing as follows:— fKhCli^ qwqw* 
iwf qwnn^lqlSMi^ w «t$i ^ i 9ifqi4: i w^i wiiSr ^ 
" 3wn9qfir<lq?»i|4 fir q^uqqif qig; i « wtl^ 

wtaqi^ Jnr9fqfMlqr<! ” ^9ftr«wf8»qiqqi9, i 

^ ' ' '’ q< 9?q »#rlfcf sqqi^qa^ i |f^. 

I “ »ni|5r ’’ ^Rr fi^ng^iwqtWR^ 1 “ ^rdlqSi 

qw qrqiHiqfqiqqni, >nii8r qqi 

^*l3^^*tw<*rfhi3r:ww^qqrrw qrMi r wnw 9|9iq!qf^f^^«t 
^r M Uig gfiqiqqi^g tMi fqftg ^rTVl«i «9l%pa|qn(^ 
91^ qwrraL • fftwqrtw qa^— 



<wi ^eRilk t|\^: I 

^ V IV il%: n 
fiig^ w^ vi^ftwifiwwuft I 

fiia alsr » ivm jiw* 

vwiti«4v I w<3lv »praftRt ^ virf ^«jpt 

fi*iw«n^in^i%?f*m » g??W ^ai%^ ftif*wi?g«r 

vr <) 3^ 3Tirii^ 

VHj^3Pl: I 

ninv^n^ ^5iivnsqf^3R ii 
qf^ 5irn<S!iJr ^l simiwiTl i 
9 ■qtvm 1% %q: Miti 3 4mn: ii 

q igw i i t — ^r<%nivq M vV^rrtWfSra^i 

qVBvrvviRiii 

g«f wi§ !imi%Trtima5 1 
^ ? M a 

Jnfli3n*n?qi ?reHRiww^5T wn^ll 

fwl^S^wwiwiWRiHii^ HI Hf^srir: i ^ vnflirRflmHt' 

gft^^iwiviwi I ^ qwgH: hM I 

But it may be noted that the latter is a straight 
forward discussion) simply to establish the principle 
without any objection raised and refuted) as former does. 
But the objections raised and refuted in the textoi Amsitn* 
are more iraridus and exhaustive. The objections) 
raised in the text) begin from ssHtfii 41)w and end with fill 
w. They are:— 



. ( 1 ) «T<i: 

w'»ral%9iP»?>siiwrawvgL I 
( 2 ) «r«wi 

( 3 ) «?Rfi|?ir >J?!l#m5r I 9?I^fS^Jf f|>?iq«an?}*WRt.l 

( 4 ) I 

There is an elaborate discussion in about 

the i^iT of and But it is not relevant 

to the matter under consideration. But liefore we proceed 
further, it will be proper to note first the interpretations 
given by and already 

(pioted above, and fiinW'iPsfi[«T. 

(a) interpets it as — *Hr>l aiT 
Jiif^rRJT Jt5?;Tf%9fSte^ WRw i ^wsfai 

SW ftraf^nw ?Ri'*rf5js(w<w anrs^i (sr^flln:) ai^ I ‘PJW- 

ariliftefqfer l iElJtcf: ?^r«ir<t«rT; 

wivqf get: flJir arg^T aitqiTH: Uff: m I 

(b) The interpretation of is identi* 

cal with the above, though stated in different words, except 
in respect of the last word d>, which is explained as ^ 'R* 

(c) That of is— 

iW tiwi^r i «rrii^?n ^ipraf^rfe erawrtt w«f 

“*i«r «ig«rdS'’’ fiNrfsrtii: 

.a^ aflww^M fSd ewifirai I 

The interpretations differ very mueb^ (1) Firstly 
both and explain aTl%v«i[ar 

as sfRtfii.or arf%0n; but f^n^riwdlltVT explains it as HfT or 
d^i wu (2). Secondly both the former 

explain as arRtfird or jelif^Rn; While .the latter 

••• 12. 



ezpldlDs it as VKvi^KliiT followed by 

aamdy, of eC*, ( ) (3) Lastly both the former explain 

ffr ^ as <NwfiW8r: «ra: m while the latter does not 

explain it at all. In one respect only, namely, in respect 
of and agree and 

differ from The author usually starts, 

strangely enough, with objections and not with the inter* 
pretation of the hymn under discussion. But he gives 
the interpretation somewhere in the course of the discussion. 

Basavapanditaradhya, the commentator of srrni9liq1tra^, 
comments on this hymn as follows: — 

qtt etc— mi^r I wiww 

ftRW I «s[r 4 I wrmgw 

i I srg«i % ^ «nrs^> 

I srftiwws srRti(ir»5nii*i#tf4 w twfir twi 
5 S 3 I »n >54^ 441^ TO I 

Here the explanation is the same as the above three, 
.but differs in respect of which is taken to be an 

adverb of si^; while it is explained by and 

4g|WEB«<relwl%aiitf4 as e?TO or aj^l 

explains it as I In another respect 

alw, namely, the commentary differs materially 

from the three. lAal; gd is taken here as 
Both 4i^(|i4^^r and take it to mean 

g?l: while ^TOw4iit«i intereprets it as 

<• finfitnm 

The has also been explained by gfhf DCTO ( page 20 ) 
as follows!— 4c JCfjti iU l w yc w 3»f *w; TO » 

snNfVQ to Maw: 4 <m to TO i ANc* 

4<W» ipii4 TOcftd I ^idc: 1 4wti: gd 



»1 


•nr w *=» <Rml «ra«r mws ^ •fNnwM wwflW cm 
«mim 

Id this interpretation at^iHQi and are differently 

exptained. Particularly the latter’s explanation is re* 
markably different from all others, they are — 


ari^ilv4sRi<W<^ The latter is understood* 
meqtstRT 

P. 21. «rrt'iiiii!nRff^*‘— This is the 6rst 

objection raised by the objecter. The objecter says there 
is the word «ntQ only> but there is mentioned no special 
thing, for wearing; hence the doubt arises whether Linga 
is to be worn or some other thing or things. 

P. 21. ^=4 etc.-~This is the objection the 

objecter raises against himself. If U is said> he says, that 
there is no proof of any other God to be worni nor is there 
a custom of any other Qod being worn on the body, it 
indirectly proves that is to be worn. 


P. 21. or — This is an argumentative 

method of arriving at a conclusion asserted by the 
This method is generally adopted by all; but ^^if^crs and 
IKrf^s are specially fond of this. It consists in exhausting 
all alternatives about an assertion except one* that they are 
inapplicable, and therefore the last and the only alternative 
comes to be necessarily accepted, as the stated. An 

instance of this will be formed in the discussion given 
above in sifhilsr lIlRt. There the cbnclusion that srfitftsf 
was a miNv, is established by this method, after 
proving the impossibility and unsoundness of other alter* 
natives of the 



■p. 21.' — ^^Here tbe Vaishnax^ite 

CODtetida that itrior may be construed with , wearing 
tbe marks of concb and disk, tbe special weapons bold by 
Visbnu in bis bandsy because tbe wearing of these has been 
the creed, established by the followers of Madhwaites 
also wear tbe marks* But the author chooses to refute 
the qf the school in a later sectiont 

P. 21. — The objecter contends that 

may be explained etymologically to mean < 1 ^ 991 : 1 ; or w'tr?, 
b e. as being imperishable or eternal and, therefore; 

the only thing never to be rejected but aimed at for attain* 
meht^ But im and can be similarly explained to be 
objects of wearing. 

Tt'is to be noted .that is explained as aiisR or 

nBiltv, by both and Please 

see note in the beginning of this section. 

P. 21. etc. — By means of these verses 

the objecter establishes his second objection, namely, the 
wearing of 9FT.and ^19 on the body. He means that the 
very old custom of non-Lingayat-shaivas might l)e laid 
down by the hymn, as corroborated by the verses quoted 
and not the wearing of Linga, as asserted by the ^191/^9.* 

P. 21. iCSin*!, — This contains the third objec- 
tion. Tbe objecter says being in the lienedictive 

rnood, has no force either of the imperative mood or the 

-potential mood, which alone can enjoin. 

• 

P. 22. *r 91 This is the last and the 

fourth objection that the hymn is not an in as 

much as it is obtained by frfliW 911991^. 



dd 

P. 22> etc. — Hete . begins the- refutation of 

the various objections in order. The author begins to 
refute the first objection, that the hymn lays down the 
wearing of marks of and and not the Linga. The 
author says that all other deities ii9ir> and others are 
perishable and alone is imperishable and eternal- It natu- 
rally follows that ^<3 being perishable, the weapens held 
by him are more so. Therefore, the hymn cannot be 
expected to lay down the wearing of perishable objects in 
preference to the eternal thing, for attaining nttf. The 
sentence etc- ” is taken fronr. 

proves that is the creater of & 

^ as follows:— 9W dW T<- 

«AF6Wl4»fF^^: II 

“If naiH ^ ll 5fw...tp will's 

eiw «Hirr fi«i: 

Wf JWl nRl 

aF}»?reiiS i 

( page 23 ), 

The following verse from may also be noted:—* 

awww% ?Rd?ft i^nr *!#Ra: I 
sr#R<f: I 
ftww si#w?: 11 
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«lf> HIP# 1 IV: V#: I ’91% 99 

^ 9: %*3:i 94 <N <THi^%ir: i (<199% 

«n9T page 60 ). 

P. S2* ate. — By quoting these verses the 

author means that the hymn cannot be expected to lay 
down the wearing of the marks of 9r and 9, when the 
wearing of these has been condemned by jws and l^s* 
The verses are found also in 

P, 22< etc.— This refers to the discussion 

contained in section VII infra* 

P. 22* etc— Here the author finally 

establishes the conclusion that being eternal is to be 
worn on the body* 

P. 22* !T WRIT etc,— This sentence is taken 

from This has been produced here in proof 

of f9 being eternal. 

P. 23. etc,— This is the explanation of why 

9t 4 is repeated after the words wil4 srftuHtw. 
The author reconciles the repetition by saying HItPWf 
919 ^ is only a general injunclion of wearing or 

being incomprehensible or intangible to all isense 
organs physical or mental it ts impossible for a devotee to 
wear it. It is» thereforAi followed by dE* at the end; that 
means %«r or |8%n, the author proves on the next page. 
The author’s explanation of the repetition nnfilRiT after hiih 
is not satisfactory. The repetition is explained by 
wflpn and satisfactorily* 



P- 23. Tbia is proved od the next 

page in words n w sINni^ etc. Bat is exj^t 

on this point; which says: — sifir tltirt srvi^ iTVI^'.; ^ill 
ii«n: ar^iinsri q^q%e: sfhEi^ ^ir i. «nnn«i: is 

W I 

P. 23. ii3 etc. — This U an objection to the author's 
assertion above that ^ is i* e. The objecter, 

says that si> being the prime alphabet, includes in it all 
other alphabets. therefore, comes to be included by sr. 
ST at the same time is ^1^. therefore, is and not 
Linga as maintained by the f^ra[Hh^. The following verses 
from part 1st pages 43 44, are to be noted in 

connection with the importance of the alphabet si, as being 
prime the alphabet and as such being the source of all 
other alphabets:^ 

si«Bn: trfssfisit sirj^^p: nsirasi 1 

SFJclcSl^^l^n^IWI^SRW: J 

suBii: wtw gi%f5r?!g?i^: || 

siiii^ wnMw’tnra "if fifwiii 
stir: srffwiwi »?!W FwfairiSt: «rt i 
HCTUR! SJtRT wtftfh II 
sRwmt*w%s4l w I 

sytw««(wi%i <TOt^ n 
smafih: sr«itt <Nr gl: i 

sn?i% 3?!! P 
sDi5f «4 «r^n 



P. 23. etc.^-Forins th6 first verse- of 

a Sanskrit lexicon. It also occurs in 
The verse is quoted by all commentators to prove «T<ni;7 of 
ai«r coming at ‘the beginning of a philosophical work or WV* 

P. 28, siwii ^ ^jafr etc.— “ asr er^id I arn^. ^Wt 

sai^iiRifir asfi ;iri^ el swi^ 

fNw ignsr I ‘‘ ai^rtrem^itrsi^a ” apii^cjis ^- 

«l«W%?irwttl^i'^ftis«l?ri4Rg% aiacflf^ (see page 
5 of W^lWPr^^:, published by Adyar Library). “ 
taken from ensjflgt shows that fa|^ is at. 

P. 23. areiV ir9ir<4 arrall etc. — This extract is tsken from 
in . a sketchy form ; the passage in full 
is— »w e«3: eiwrtrsi<w*i^f^i?*TW e<i/taF< aii^ 
asjpwisr awa e^«rRaHR*rw afii<n aiafl 

fiHiWR ^iraiagfit fa'g eniWR =a3tiWH 
wiwia “agiRaR agienicflia alff t( hhrrr 'agtiWR 

'a3:einwR e'^jar tt«n 

>rw"rjR fta'afWl^l^a^ihsftaar fSarearN =a 

a^?1«r ^ a Reggr. %3jet 5r<lw aasan^a cRi^iaraRRR e^atrea emsi 
«rRR%tFare» R5(^ RiiaBii^r 

^«pr«twn% Here the 

words sffta and f&nRejtaf are noteworthy. Do 

they refer to the three fold f^ers, aRfsq, and fe^n ? 

P. 23. This is the .refutation of the above 

objection. Here the author proves that is on the 
authority of the verses quoted ffpm fikagaLisr and 
The verses etc. is taken from angfifttir, 2nd part 

page 89. In addition the following 2 yerses are to be 
noted, as explanatpry of being formed by 

«r, 9, R and of the ji<i being or ai^Rif b . 



9f 

»Ti*» a^r (%*iw II 

gr«BnitiTft aaF^WR^aw *?«ra: i 
ai4in^q€t «Tie[: a (<np^r 11 265) 

The following verses in proof of (^4 being ^ are to be 
noted:— 

twr^W*?: liiTW: iStw I 

Mf ^ si^rarw ftpiFf tRt, ii 

nijqgi ^ JWUfi i 
arartw vdi f s»n^?r wiwi^: n 

ft^«T iT«W!^Vf! <ifWlfi{tr: n 

iw: »rw: li 

(sW^I»ifS|i(«i, Unpablished Upanisbads page 81). 

All s like eradl^t and <nir]t[*r«l etc, say that ^ 

is fin. 

P. 28. n etc — In this paragraph the 

author proceeds to ref dte the argdinent that ar, being ‘tlie 
prime 'letter; 'mcludes in it, and that ar being div'de 
The' author refutes it by saying that awi^ % ^ 
is merely an ar^nn[> like being an ai4en 

ol 4^. If aT|Rr, l)eing the prime letter and source of all 
other alphabets, were alone to have the expressive power 
Of alt aliphaBetS, all words made up of others would lose their 
eipresiive pOWer, except though and there wohld ’he ah' 
Wd‘ bo Speech except tbrodgh at. This is Our explaDUtiOri 
(tPtbSrhhthOr’S tlhh of aiiii'omeht. fiut expiaiiilr 

differently as follows: — 

13 • 



jir: I 

P< 23. •RWi etc. — Here the author reduces 

tb^ position o( the objecter to an absurdity. He says, 
that supposing sr is the prime alphabet and all others 
merge into it* sr 9 when rend from right to left and 
when would merge into its source, 9, and 7 would merge 
into its source, R, the whole thing, as is' well known, will 
become and not remain mere sr, as assumed by the 
objecter to express ^ being proved already to mean 
fiR, the objecter will indirectly cut under bis own feet. 

■Kktillnsilif remarks as follows, about the tdRVi of sr 
and 4>;— 

w swd % wft IRti I 

I ^ 'pfst «n?rRf w^inwRf 

«fWrRR*m»fiwtRWi^wf awwft f^5n[V(Riw^fir i 

The following may also be noted in connection with 

afth:^!R»r «i: «r: « ssj^ui^w^ ^ sr(^ tr mi 

AIR: (see tn^iR^’s «nsir on ^1^^: nNe etc. ) 

(b ) wiwRadliswiW^** ipnihntsnAwi 

P. 23. sm tR d<n$i4«R<iA fARfir— sftww AmnRm 
ANA. An is iKm or dtreif} and d> being An is 
fdi^ d*nnR* or NwinAia is usually derived from 

9!^ ARSi , widl <A troh: «rw% gilNiARwii^wAr trw^' 
w Aif ^ 94 I 



An: i 

(see fll wwHW by plage 30 ) 


^! i i< a< H^ , a Btannch %f, devotes over 8 pages; to the 
etymological explanation of %e as ’cnrev^ or (ftn). 

The following few extracts may be noted in additions 
It may be seen by-tbe-bye that he quotes the very verses 
quoted by the author here. 

(a) srw ftie: I ^rasiei f|t 

igmiiotir:— 





(b) qsi (Iw: i 


(c) sner f^: i spi^: nnssL i mr :•— 

drafts u^wiwit ^ ftw: a: II 

(d) (hen f hes t fti T Kahdllh 

fi*l I oei w ti<e«iwftep»e (he q^r fhw: 
wfWRhsf^—eenwiScr h ^ qieeiwnrow h I 

(htrsfte el»BrRt fhe?< he h 5?i: I q(h‘ 

(e) eei (he: eeree( h(^d 

ee*eihl*hh sNIeihe eSh eei^e(heid%ii: | The last is only the 
rhetorical explanation of (b) above. 

P. 24. e4l^ etc.— ^Here the author refutes the second 
objection tiiat erie might lay down the er^ of eee and 
etow^ The author argues out the objection that v>. cannot 
in any way mean eee and wv* Hence the two cannot tahe 
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the place of fSW' art^t t>f WeaHiig. If the objec. 
tiod %$lii||C ttiaf. ann ‘Bhd to be woro in addition 

to Liaga^ it woiald ha agceeal^e dad admitted. 

‘ P. 24* etc.— Here the author refers to some 

aiitilers of past times that explained the words of ^e 
hymn* viz.< that meant ^ and WV and, »» meant 

Xongai and the three were laid down as the objeots of 
equal importance of wearing on the body equally carefully. 
But yre bays not hee.n able to out who the authors 
are referred to here* 

P* 24. etc* — Here the author refutes the 

third objection. He argues that in 
has the force of the potential mood, as much as in 

Inmfl «|^n^and erimcin arihn: srmrmmi have that force. 
dTOW id explains ( in IfhflnlTlhcnit) as nhnii has 

thus .beep proyed to. have the force of the potential n^ood. 
It may be noted thal' of tha two instaupes, 
and“eiih«: nnnil4nir^/ >wfl might mean 

But it is difficult to understand bow anmit has the 
force of a remarks are to be notjed in 

this connection:— 

fqlWsnha n?rii entail iwrM f^'h: nwaag: sr4 wncfirai 

fhaaidia sdia and aPt^aeflf^ tntah^i 

sfinraihniw Mafraradrs^ ari^a aaif^ ipr aarw^a Mia 
^ wfca^ m;(^Rt.aia: i 

P. 24. a a ftPtadiwtwaadra a aiaaai— 

Qinre is tbe loortfa and the last objection* which is Ontena* 
(de* sayn the atdihor. The sentence may be enlarged in 
explanation as^-^aidM vnaalit ai^dd aMrihamU 

wewii^ a tqd ft f ^f aa^a o#ii» ilWni faraadiawr #t%4«f^sii 



m 


wftgi ipildiorr 



< 1^9 


9i9in^l The (^jeetion means tbat aa tjiere la the ai^il^ija 
^9%, it is sr^ioiici^snR- Therefore there ceonot 
an in 


P. 24. etc —This is the refntatiop of the f^iire* 
going objection* Here the author says that u 

^st laid down jbj 9r9A9r Subsequently 

the (i)t^ is re-lteraited by and tha an^9 or 

WR of WT9 is laid down «ilf5lt9^-9i^ 99. And in as much 
the sentence WWnRt '01^99 as a whole lays down 
sf/^rw, not laid down by the hymn under discussion, the 
9f 9rt]%^T ^99^ is unaffected* In this connection 
the refutation of an objection of identical nature on page 
27 of the text be noted . 


P. 24* STi^nt nn999%(9:--‘ThU saems rather abrupt, 
as there is nothing in the previous discussion about the 
hymn 9$f mn^ etc* being an sftjaR* it is, therefore* 
pifobable tba^ ^9ie portion of the text might be missing, 
though in all the three editions, no such words being found, 
there is nothing about si*$9i9* has failed to 

Qotie this and co<nments on this as follows: — 9Rcrt 

anJfitw gwftM 9 9i«!rq^ i statwfaRi *r#[ 991 ^ 1 ^ 

99t«rlrs>^ Here the author means that 9 ^ 

99 ^ etc* is an 94919 of f^«i9999T and precedes the hymns* 9i( 

#n**i and Rl99<Ttr> 99: WfWfrt 9tf8l99 After 

the Br4fl9 and the general of wearing ^9 is laid do>vn 
by tins hymn, the two latter respectively partigularize 
ate #llXn«nt9 and in the heatt, and qn the hapfl 

for t, 9 T* Hence the objection advanced by the objectejr 
U untenable* 



m 

P. 25. The author seems to take 

ail tb^ aod other hymns about fhetvrtm of the 
'as forming one section. 

P. 25. «i«iisr Elaboration or si4tr^ of ftn in a 
different hymn, viz. in^etc. 

The author quotes in support of explanation the 
verees from The following additional verses are 

given by and in support of 

their own explanation from the same gciw:— 
sMm inr fiW w «n«nr i 
w jiw I 

w II P. 80 ) 

Mb vn vi4 f^nivii I 
Ikfkqnlm ii 

erSW^ gPh gl^fJrES!^ fk^qi; 
m^ltreg ii 

w 35<si ^ I 

4?rtiw <Ni5ff< II 

page 150). 

IV 

P. 26. fl<^r<i«wT«nr^ *' etc. "—Hem 

the author continues his discussion on wlkl^wi^ by taking a 
hymn from one of the ten principal U panishads, 

and interprets it as laying down the wearing of on 
the body. The hymn forms a part of the fourth section 
of finfn*gig of the Upanishad, which is itself a part of 
OgRvgv. This hymn has not been commented on or inter- 
preted! like the last one, either -by or %t(legi<> 

But It has been explained by. 
a commentator of the Upanishad. His commentary of the 
hymn in extenso is:— 



l03 

*n»iw I ftsri «wi^» 

»n^:05ii #p^^^^^^i^ ftsn 

^4 ^ *Wi wit wmaiufiiwitw ^fit ii»=w«ifirtcl I eiWPi: 

ii: ftw: d^«f ^ri^rat ^h: %»f : sg: i ^in*i: 

” '‘qw (i»^fti?fi: \vi «Rni^ »r^: * 
ftftKwm I %?riww4wii: ^ «rt sw 3W f«ifil*iw i 

ftwi«r f^winr I sr^iw, ” “ «reei^ w»r w: * ^w- 

I I aifi^ IW^: I 

“ «t ^ "fewr^r ” I W' ftni: i 

«1t^44«ni: wf^: i&giwwrirfir i 
nil <%wi? ?i^itsiJnqR?ijw I 

I IT iTf ^rw WlW^IsI- 

Bi I I I wrw l| *n«^ i ««pw ifiifW 

ftwnftniw ipw qq trsi ipn^ 5iiW i «nT ^tftt 

WftwW WftfStqtt^^^qwnqq 

qi^W^wqiqqqigt, ^Wt[wiwwq. gi^ 

»IjirallRw ^q^ww wqjw'ri^wp^ «FwqwRt. 
qiwq^^w «Fqwft^fRi:i “q ^tqt «n^'q%q*” 
‘‘ aw|B: ftw: Ifai * t?qi^«Rl5, qq: ittq^ qq; * fpn^ 

qdq^hrw i 

fi^lil^qt qfq jq^ q ftq% l 

iiwq{|qiqq5tq q^ qllihqqrtJWiq;, q>q>qq i qn q q^m w 
^wqi?t ww q^'^q^lw'Rfltqi^qqiq., ^qi^q^i q|qi4ii^qwq^*q?q«t. 
qilrfSqqftqiqqi<4qw qwqm<8qi4qw?»q qihii qqfir i PN ** •rq^s 
wqqnf *’ ^1^ ” ‘ fjqiW^q ewHpr ft «q ^ q(^! I w; «rtlrq- 

flfcqqrtt 1 ^ * 1 ^ i» Aw4 qnqqi^w mqftiftwq i qftirt 
^«|r IWT ir qq q^qqiqr <>^^;q w i qiq ii t <qi wPn ft ^ (^qq w ^«- 
^qfwiwifiwqqswqrt^wt wmjnn i wlwt l^Hflvqt Pt^, 



i I' ^ I 

iw ”’<» (WiWi siwRri wr*i! toww wnsw «fwiwwiwf 

^ fl5Wl*W“W WT Wf »fw W wi (W wf: I 
W »**r: wr «it: «WT fftSKm? 
w w 'Tiw llfl^pft «rtt i 

awtfST am*^ flssr 

ft<r fw ftnwf : i 

filmw *rt wii? w w w 'wwrwf 5 « 

I )rw «^(%«iifarT tn^n^aT i ftinFaromrs 
ft%Rwftret#ji Jim 

!l« «»i[i*H^ra#roi^ ir w? w i ?r^Rre«ii"iT^ 

fWfiniini:i 

The author of adopts the explanation of 

the hjmn by ( see iflwriwr, page 7, ) That the 

explanation adopted by the author is different form that of 
aiilviihtRiiiaF, will be cleat from the following*. — 

(a) ^ ^ is not found 

in the commentary ^veh above. 

(b) Ht: is explained by atr<i4^e as qtSiavWnllf AHt:* 

whHe it is expiaihed iii the text as I 

(c) is explained by »nMfbnro«e as sft^aij 
at; while it is explained in the text as 

However it is undoubted that the explanation of V9f- 
has been mentionedi tbou^ sketchilyj by (be 
author' on page 39 in paragraph beginning with ei^ etc. 

The hyiun: under disetiaiioa has been commetited On oi^ 
liNtwi' Us fofloiwrji^iiihftnftrfir sir tRhillWrW 

fiiwf w iwwr#w^s ■ ^ wwrwjtf 

em^ni|fW’F<w <5^^ 



iil«^i#)(««iii9^: (^<Bin: irarf>«i<i«qa: ifNire: snnif 

I H d t;l)R!^<n9(ir^ I « «4- 

«rit9: m <it #W4( ait^r 11^99 

Jii4^ I «rja^»cwwsFiw ?p?i^wr^, i ^ wwt »pn« wtfirai 

I ft«c wCli<»l% *nT Nw 4lnrf^riragt 1 swr- 

5Plflr^Hl: i ft«|iJ ir AHAWT lt^*rrtW>W^: I 

«i^iwit ^flnwrf »if^ »piwf>i9i4:r <iWit- 

iirativir: 1 ^ ^ fliifi^ i 

mm: q^9R: «)^h:s^ 1 ai?k^ 9<i««<«f)i9nfVR!li 

I «h%«siinT fn niw t g| l <Rti^qqw 

I ^ tn«i#iNm)iin«in^ ^<4 Hi nNrm w t eigiRqi(ifeq ^ »i rt ^ 

ii^N^ I It is sure that aw^^ti«i| refdtes ( see 

page 29 ), so aleo tri his ilMEmcfi 

Other eim^s df dilfeteni Sch6dW eiplaia the hymn 
suitably to the philosophy ahd pHiiliiipl^ tl their respective 
Schools; but it is Unnecessary" to raprodUi^ them here. 

The explanation) which is adopted by the author and 
discussed with pros and cons, is of a portion of the hymn 
only, though the central and the pithy portion of the text, 
requisite for proving the principle of wearing Linga on 
the body. 


P.26, wHlgent^!! — ^stands for «r^, a Krit affix 
denoting the agent or the object or impersonal activity. 

a|si— ^i<H|i^ fil-3-ll3) Here tbe affix denotes the 
agent add imparts the sense of UTtTE or wnil^ to the word 


P> 26i Here starts tbeobjeetioo to the 

interpretation of the hymn and ends with 
silA|i|r. The objectioo is that the texte^fsi^^ etc* is an 
s^finq nr restatement* on account of the relative ^ronotjin 

U / 
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9! in It. The relative pronoun expects an antecedent, 
which, in the present case, is found in the hytnn of 
flhH* namely# 

tRms ftrwRT vwiwi I 

9 mu « im: 

Bu^to understand better the chain of reasoning 
ia the objection# the following verses from the 
smnaffq section of the Upanisbad, are to be noted: — 

N 

mmmnnfd 9^1 

iod 819119194^911 II 

mild 9!fd 9^9wrf 9^iiim(i 
aw 9 ^ mjitlffl9rf^9al99: s 
il gljtlt^99fe l ElHH99t ; 9f4: I 
RHKciiiwsindi i^imaw wrii: 11 
daWlth W ^191919589919 I 
aw irSr eHldiad wi<l9?r: 

«fllH9{WTI^ *ftaT 91W9WP9I II 

awi: %9i9f 9^ 199991 wi%a: I 

9 mn 9 %i: 9 9^: 49 : 41599 : 199 : W9^ II 

9*4mdetc> therefore, an 9399 or reiteration or restate* 
ment of the antecedent statement contained by i94l9SRfl9i4 
etc* The antecedent staetment refers to the divine prindple 
residing in the heart cavity* The restatement, accordingly, 
must mean the same divine principle and 9199 must mean 
the 4ia4(<9 of thatVery divine principle. This stand-point, 
moreover, is supported# says the objecter# by the fact that 
mi means the Highest soul on account of the adjective 



(of Universal form ), which cannot be applied to 
any other deity, which all have limitations; this is also 
supported by the mention of unqualified iiip( in the text 
under discussion. 

P. 27 . ^ snow^rt^:— This is the refuta* 

tion of the objection stated above. The upshot of the 
refutation is that a Vedic text may restate, but must cputain 
something new or state something special or additionab if 
it is to be significant and not superfluous. The objecter’s 
standpoint fails to conform to this test, because, according 
to him. the hymn etc. is a mere restatement without 
anything speeial contained or mentioned in it 

Fn^). But such mere restatement is superfluous and 
is, therefore! of no meaning (sr twilr). 

P. 27. ^ wi^^This sentence 

states the principle of logic on which the refutation 

is based. 


P. 27. SRI ^?^...ft«lfiIini....siiwi«rtW|ifl:-~Thi 8 is quoted 
here by the author to strengthen his own position. The 
whole discussion^ which is synoptically stated here, will be 
found in on page 23 , edition. 

P. 27. — Herein the objecter makes 

an attempt to prove that the hymn ipdgfrt etc. does contain 
something new, viz. that the ^ of is stated, in as 
much as SRWW nieans WfUld .dliend 

- st^bsi^ snjms dm 11^^ But explains it 

as sK^ s pft k^W mwww srI^, 
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of thevoiigecter. Tke alithoTy as a 
argiief that; the antecadent atatemant alao*, dloea. 
contain the of the But it is to be noted bate 

the versee, containing the antecedent statement, do not say 
waythivg about the am to be attained by the eaiwii> The 
question, therefore, arises hovr it is that the ^Ktihq. says bo< 
Thu questioii can be answered in two ways* (1) Firstly 
the am is not expressly stated in so many words but ia 
iai{died by OKta^s attainment of atH>ne*meot with ftv, 
the >iaanm, as stated already on page 6 of the test in 
words **ti«n«iia<iiaai«t etc* ^ Or secondly* (2) The ww 
refereed to here (iiimt wqsa niteRit etc.) is stated a little 
later at the end of the 15th section, namely, mm? QQfrv 
ndmawiiiiRr i qnrarhf hanmi mlhef a i(« 

h^tjalhaJll It is also possible that the am referred to here* 
may be eonneoted with the <en* stated at the end of the 
nata in words^«<Wfa^i^...<iai?if^iill<nt becanae 

the wn to be attained by the Tarani, as stated- at the end* 
must be the wa common to the varieties of ^raei laid down 
in the tarious sections of the Upanishad* The author* 
therefore* ccmtends that the objecter’s explanation is 
untenable* 

P. 27. am t(wsidrsfa.*.wtrf^— Here the objecter, after 
being refuted, opposes the with the difflctiUy that, 

if the hymn Under discussion were to lay down aifrtitenRW, 
it would contradict the antecedent statement, which lays 
down the d i qfltow sf. There would, therefore, be a conflict 
between the two hymns instead of agreement. 

P» 87* I ft ‘‘s*ftwat etc.*-"*This is the fafuta- 

tation of the foregoing difficulty railed againit the 



who meets it by saying.that tbe hymn snfbEnl etc. * 

is not the anteoe^nit of ^ etc^ *’ bnit is 

so* The present hymn restates the ib^R (qiii(^Wi<slbitR) 
and makes a special statement of the fruit 
to be attained by It is, thereforeji not superflu- 

ous but contains an ei^llkfb of fruit. 

P. 88> w %8R(Hs —The forces the issue upos 
the objecter by saying that he ( the bbjecter ) cannot afford 
to be content with having the hymn under discussion as 
8Bperfluoas> as no V^edic sentence can either be superfluous 
or meaningless. 

P. 28. sivfiiifl et ettc.— -Here the illus- 

trates his assertion by an example of how attempts are 
made to make V'edic sentences significant and not superflu;. 
one or meaningless. The example given here is discussed 
in the 8rd paragraph of the text on page 10, where (RRI 
was preferred to in order to avoid the undesirable 
contingency of making the sentence fi^nRifh superfluous. 
The says, therefore, that to avoid such an undesira^ 

ble contingency in the case of the present hymn, it is right 
to take HRefb as the antecedent statement and not 
ewr, fkrwRr etc- 

P. 88. fsURfirfh— Here the objecter con- 
fronts the with another difficulty that, if gflk were 

to be attained by the 'sentence fR Ut^<tl^v#c(.ete> 

would be contradicted. This verse seems to have been 
taken But the line in the verse, as 

printed in the Mysore edition of the book, differs slightly 
from the line quoted in the text* The verse printed. there 

... 
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P. 28. ^ %*!••• This difficulty the 

meets by saying that $1^ is obtained from only and not 
as maintained by the objecter. In support of his 
assertion he quotes various sentences from different Upa- 
nisbads^ like that it is the special privilege of 

to grant through bis s(^(. Hence the sentence 
produced by the objecter is unreliable, particularly because 
it is from a which is weaker in authority than a 
and cannot prevail against a 

P*28. witj” etc— The objecter 

presents another difficulty to the The difficulty 

is the sentence contains a prayer for being endowed with 
Inr or intellectual capacity ( to understand the real 
The intellectual capacity prayed for an being internal thing, 
can better be secured by internal worship of siiR. The 
sentence implies, therefore, the internal wearing for the 
acquisition of an internal thing and not the wearing of 
external Linga. 

P. 28. etc.— This is the reply to the above 

objection. The reply is that the devotee, practising inti- 
mate association of ^ with has to wear to attain 
gradually the knowledge of leading to final beatitude. 

therefore, is a means to that endy as much as 
the external devotional activities of and others, like 
the holy bath in the river Ganges etc , have been said 
to be the means of their attaining the knowledge of vn^and 
liberation. The upshot is that it is not that internal things 
like are alone the means of securing the internal 



thing*) like bat external devotional activities are as 
mach the means of gaining an internal thing like 
knowledge* is similarly the means of securing 

internal Itwr. 

(I is taken from 

canto 111. 

P. 28. fiinwsppnPt etc. — This is second instance of 
how as productive of internal eRg (unseen 

merit )> is justifiable, as much as external sacrificial 
performances are productive of unseen sn^. 

P. 29- — This is further reason of 

how can be justified > by the mention of the 

particular external things attained by afkiSmvRW, viz* the 
sweetness of the tongue and the intake of knowledge by 
bearing, etc. 

P- 29* ^ etc — The verse quoted states how the 

devotee attains at-one-ment with or how he attains 
by practising initmate association with the 'nillFiC.* 
is the extraordinary condition of a person, who 
moves with bis mortal frame in the mortal world but who 
is at the same atK)ne with the This extraordinary 

condition attained by a devotee is the result of his 
starting with is thus as much the 

means of external prosperity as of internal spiritual 
prosperity* 


P. 29* the 

states bow se'Se, the second modification of 
and the deity presiding over the water element, gives to 



the devotee th« sv^taeea of toDgue, tbe ol wetw} 

and bow sei^e# the second modification o£ and 

presiding over echer element^ imparts to the devotee tbe 
capability of attaining nmtisf by hearing. The 
thereby proves that e^iltewnor is productive of external 
presperity to tbe devotei^y bnly as a meads of ihternal 
(spiritual) prosperity. Tbe hymn expressly lays ddfwd 
the attainment of external prosperity, and not mere 
as is asserted by the objecter. 


P. 29. etc. — This is the refutation of the last 

part of the objection advanced by tbe objecter that the 
bymn mentions as may be known from the adjec- 

tive fiivrfv and from the nse of unqualified the hymn, 
tberefot^e, cannot be expected to lay down tbe iltSiwwww, 
tbe modificaiton of in a gross form. To meet this 
objection tbe author says that tbe unlimited , 
comes to be limited as through bis 

This He does to favour His devotee that he may be free 
from tbe worldly trammels. It may be noted that this 
very statement is made by the author previously on page 
8 of the teatt. The author quotes sentences from 
fiyRit to substantiate bis statement of being 

P* 29. (1^ a|ititn%c^-^TbiB is to substantiate tbe 
in its highest form> is coextensive or identical with 

filwretim or vtPIKi fitii in that form is merely an appel- 
lation (dff> of 701111^ aa it were. Seuce fitir in any of its 
forms, includiug ntihr worn on the b^iy, is JMI^. 
proves that ^ is as follows:— ‘ 
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f <% irn ^ inwit^Qn^ nvmi^ *i|v I 
siraW ?k a 

...w: 1?^ a!T «i*ra etc. etc. 

(see pp* 20, 21, 22). 

P. 29. si^^etc. — This is the refutation of 
interpretation of the hymn by eia’iftTtnT'Rr, as already 
mentioned above. That it is so will be evident when the 
commentaries of and already given 

above, are carefully perused* 

«0qf^qf%fl in his «n^«tt«r ( page 17 ) establishes that 
this hymn is the of ?rfitW wq*rfrt as follows: — ‘‘ ei^- 

w »I?n# * eri.4iti%: i w!qij% »’ 

wrq- 

i ‘‘ araciw ^ >pil« * 

qiwq^aww(qwfq^?q^^Ri:. ^qtiq^qjii ej^ sr i 

P. 29. «iw: The author quotes some verses 

from in support of his conclusion. But they are 

not quite appropriate* except that they lay down and 
applaud the wearing of Linga. But the verses quoted by 
q«q^?tw«q from f^sgciw are very appropriate to the discus- 
sion about the explanation of the hymn:— 

(wr ^aqwpqg » 

IfWl^ WwRi: n 

d^»r: f || 

qt^Jsjqsrwft «N%wlqR: i 
%spn atfqi w 5(l«PRf4r h 
«if flW I 

. qq^ finreq qittiwr: i 

15 ' 



i» n 

l^i ^ tflsfr I 

CTlvqf II 

srw»i: H I 

«i«n s^^ii ^«i«ii ?^i5 II 
nl'iR II 

V P.30. 

In this section the author vindicates the principle ol 
wearing Linga on the body by interpreting the 3rd hymn 
of w«Ji*i, which is--«iT % iliwi i 

w 51^3^1 ia?rnqi n 

The author takes the first line only and interprets it 
as laying down the wearing of Linga an the body. 

and ^^ft!«lT4'it€iaf^?ri*Ti'^ also take this 
hymn and interpret it as enjoining the wearing of 
Their interpretations are as follows: — 

5r5i#?r— 

?n ll :5Jt ilnri i 

?RI *1^3^! II |i 

arww;— ^ ^ fi ?i^«ir% !i: i 

a^: ix. II 

%i 3:4 <i«prfe % »ri % iw (Iri enj;: 

“ 4^1 «!i ^ I 4w (%srr ajwn * 



fiW ftrv ^ \ 

«rT<^ ftwr a^: tt 1^- 

v^'^w nt5r«t>ra^?w wi^s qitfri:?Bi8l5 ajqiq^iftrsft i 

t wcfqji? eR^g«?:q?n aqi agqr h: 

fentniiwq^ q<4 g« ??qt q^i^WcW: i 

8Tf^q«J aqf 5<nn— qf % ftrq? agjtwqiqfififfsft i 

*igqi *ftq9 n 

^«ctaaR^Rirqf^cimf^— ij#? <ra?!04 Vm^jattql^/q “»n% 
w %qi ag: ” etc — srwi’i: 1 1 % aq fqrqi ag: i5tqr 

qfqmgoim?^ ^ a(^iq[i qt ag: “fS«t g ^qqt^:* ^r«w- 

qiqqr^fct %> qiqCtqaflarqigqtwia: ‘‘ (Sn %qr aq;: sItr 
^i ” q% sin>MiqqifS«iq;qi gr i ga: 3Tqiq^#5ft ftrq^^jqr 

i>qaf 5qqr ariiqr i i*q aqatfqrwflaiqf— 

qlfta^ifJi: 5pq^^tVf^ aqqliJ i 

qi^: aq^W%lwrq^5qrti^^q|^(qa3Fqi%: II I 

ftrq>?iaiq|— “ a: gol^rq qi%: ssnq^ ” qi saiq 
5wr aitgi’cWT^gqeqh I 

sqiqi^q m sai^r qi%qqq: i 
q^tf ^iq tiqtr qi qqif in ii 
ajq«q5Hfa5iqt wia?qia'rgqi%'qm I 
agifwt sq'tqfJi iif^if^ 

qqqqqiqiq.q|.spqsl: goq: a#qqiqqq«q %qqqi»a ?» qq «qiqi 
l?rt: i afqi^ q^3 ?8qiqqrqi«qq;>q gqqi%qtai^: i Prft^a 
fqfi l«req|% ^iti ^liqiawqf f?r#qiqqqqf q g« a^i^iRf Piftqfa: a?q 
PiMa ^qqi g«aqqi aqr f^qqjqqr agqr q: at^qiiqf^ qqr?- 
OiPifl goqqiqqqq q<>iiq ei^q^qifqCmaqgqi^q qrqqfq^fif^ qr^rqqw- 
fNi: i «qgw^— 
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1^4 aq. si>® hw [ 

•wi>l5 ^ f^rai II 

wrlf qOraw ftiw^ f5Snitq[rftfli: ti fRr l 

«^^l$ in hU summarizes this hymn 

along with the second hymn of 10th sfciiRr as follows: — 

4w »t*wyiRt wagTwaisiT i 

•Fin fiiq^nniftrt wHotiw mr fiwawJ^wRir^ij?^ ii 

ftwr: wmPa I 

siwl^s ftmt "fjwfiptetiwr w^5g*r>5?^ 4?rT: ii 

It is to be noted that quotes a 

verse and explains it as follows: — — 

«nnqwft% vj: jd % ftiar: sift^n wwwr: | 

»}wisiwtRftreT(^rfd i i 

apRil^ara:! w %«iRni«fwtar wn: it^ererfirBi: 

siAv*. «ni<n: I «rf^er eraf^^r: nqiqi | But this verse 
is not found in niR^dnf, (printed and published by Warad 
of Sholapur )• 

It is to be noted that the whole verse has been inter- 
preted and explained by the two; while the author inter- 
prets and explains only the 1st line of the hymn. There 
is no difference between the interpretations of the two and 
that of the author. 

In contrast with all these the commentary of nRoi and 
nmRVli the commentators uf ^ai*anrt may be of interest. 
The two do not find any injunction therein to wear Linga 
on the body: — 

ww— ff ff 1 m a^fh: 

0^ ^TSwrr * ^firi fiffhw sigmltw ftmn ^ tw h tw 
an tPif fhm m n anfh i «iwKniif 
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«ii«f h 

»wngrn<rai%ifi I Pi^t ftjwr fsi9i aif^ivql v « a^ift tfr 
g?'? 8?%5i*fg««t?»*rt ?iqi agqi aif«- 

I ?ii«ft ag s^i^q *it gi%a f ^• 

I 

»»gww — »n % a? ^ agiwRT «tfn ag: iti%«ir oig^ 

f^igwr "a I asi sw «jaaX»r sifaqifi[ar i ia«i agOis i 

I ^ «ji % aa %aT 5ttai 9(*nfi[g«g? qmtf firqi i ag- 
«i^«fijr: ag^»^: sR^ai^ifaj i «i«r!iisf5i i ^qqii^ismqgpjsgartmaaRi- 
'n’?ii<l ftf>gqiis'q^ii% ga^qaj^i a^fif ww^Bi^sfi qia sq<i;i a^qi- 
sw/irsft wraa^at angaRraaiaRti aaq^riwisqailq^af i?i?q»a»^ i 
aar agar a^qr aaaar gaaaai w^inf^aaa gatiggaar faj/oiaai^a- 

awiaai ^swiaftrai^^fn? | srwpafa g-ija: a^taa i araa- 

»=®faa aaai i asf araalili a^jata^ar ra^gna»=gf^e: i aiasa: i ^aaai 
a»rr ^ga«a arwiai^ga^a srgaif«ar q;(qf^ i ^ fSi^ %ai^ 
l?rarf?^»ia: a: afi^va; w aiTava: qa?r^>>i af a^rfct i sraar P(l> 

ai^ ft«Rqi ^ fasa^^ia (^iiaaraaanaaaaf^ w aalP^ i % faaif 

%g¥aifir% aratfiawaaia: i laianag ^ai^ a: aaiag# aaia a I'Jii'^- 

1 

P. 30. i^gigf/^arfai etc — This verse, eulogistic of 
aai^aia, is taken from sfiaasiaiaVs i^ai«R( published by arta» 
Sholapur, page 36). asp^aia is the most important of Vedic 
literature, %anta. The a^r^s of aJO'aia in conjunction with 
certain sacrificial rites are considered to enable the devotee 
to attain all his desired objects, agaiw says, therefore, 
agta’gati: aalai: wRi^f'firgaariag af%?[t ai»aqqiq«Erafitariwati?qiar. 

a|ih flrta I af^aa a aalai^^ai: g«ai5?fa^ 1 saysaiai^qf^afii— 

ero%a airarfiia gsg: Ra^iaa?# er^ga i a grara a/fw- 

tjgrfSrgar si^aw aia^aiik aapa gM ar sj^ 
;iia% i ( see 1.30 of ertiTiia^qiSraaJ ) 

Bays Wtiq^aar-a: qraatOa^ra gisi^r^f aqf^ 
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«wr^5ti 

«T^ ^nwiirRr 4w«^wi?RJ3t i 

- 1.^4 «swr{g>r I n 

( see page 129 ibid ). 

quotes from various ^qffTs, gti«iip, and d?Il8, 
opinions of bow the an of in conjunction with 

different aigsuns, accomplishes the desired objects of 
devotees and frees him all kinds of sin. (See pp. 3, 126* 
130,) — «?i5!^W«T edition ). fSaww, therefore, would 

be very authoritative, if it were laid down by 
The author says that the hymn under consideration lays down 
the wearing of Lii.'ga 
*li4 )• 

P. 80. I Here the author explains deriva- 

tively the meaniag of ^ His explanation is corroborated 
by the explanation of the word given by quoted 

above. gives the meaning of ^ as follows:— 

aiqqtfii^i qt q? I q?ir anil | q^ii s'nq- 

q:iqi qqiwrq anq^i^id^c I qfr d^iilr eIi liqiqjrmi ?q% q^V 
Onlr ^ *iqf “ fq^ ^ntqn'^T qtr qtf qc4r ” 

1 81^ ^qlT I fqcqsqi^r qi ?s?qq: i 

qol«jif?qi 1 ^51— qf^ltl qi qif'®: ?I5I5^ 

gipii niqi^rat qi *ro*qt q?: i qi *Erwt5:« jiqqdira q?: qi% ii%n I 

jjsB— Bigqqiq^r q^l qsiqii gq^qt^ i 
qqqif^aqqa^r qjRigqtfJr^wlt H 

qfik qrg qi% q%*5n*ii qq qra qr^ %q»HrqTO^ qqnB 

qqqnd qwX 1 qqi— '■ qi ^ qqt*» aftofifit aqli " qlci i gq 
qqwr*wgs^ 1- 



11^ 

iu hiij derives it as follows: — ?r?t! i 

iiqjqqivtf qi I iiqqqq'r i qqO^^* 

|wq I 5n1?q( qtq qsriqqT-if ^rrerqq: | 

«ft5!^3^%cll ’s remarks about the Vedic sentence “qqtt- 
etc. ” are interesting as follows* — ''Siqi qra IRf: flq 

I q^ qr t^q qqpR: ’' “ «JsXiqiqiXw|J[?q 

sgtqiqq «r^r q?ai%i[.iqrqqq q %qHqqiqRi sqiqsqiqin I 
q?5?rf3 qi ^icfqqt qqt i iiqqqll^ qst: igioqqiql^ qq: " stqqqs 
af^«s qstsm” qfqmrPqf.^^ s?qqq qqtq qiq.^5 qiqqui aqiqs 
alifqti aqq aaraiqu^j^q^q qtii^^qq $rqiqTftqqi4 tiqqqq qtOr «at^, 
q^fii qiq5Rqrq[. i qqr — 

qfqifi iqqiaie?: fiiq; ^qigqqiqfq: I 

3sq5| fl5iq: 3^1 saiats^qq: qqqn ii 
«Tqqcsqq( qiq stqq: ag^sqq: i 
ftfqt 3^ qiqqiq: 3^: t^tlK %q f| II 

(see i^qqtqitqq, page 128 ) 
being a stunch Shaiva, did not like the idea of 
his great Godhead Rrq-qq being derived from tiqq ( weeping ). 
Hence all his attempts to esplaiii away the V^edic deriva* 
tion of qq. His derivation and explanation of the word qq 
is identical with all what else is given here. 

qiq<B, who was nearest to the Vedic period, must have 
given the meaning of the word qq prevalent during bis 
times. His explanation is corroborated by the story given 
of qq in the qiqqqqiqiq as — “saNi'q, who is identified with 
the sun and also the year, desired to have a son; he 
consorted, for that purpose, with qrqq[^aud a son w^s born. 
As soon as he was born he- wept. The father asked why 
he wept. He replied he got no name to take away the 
evil from him. Prajapati gave him the name Rudra. 
Id as much as he gave him the name, Agni became his 



foraif for Rudra ia Agni; he waa Rudra becauae be wept* 
The boy ^aid *' I am greater than one who doea exist; give 
me another name ”• Prajapati said '' Thou art sbarva”* 

and *rri%*I gv«li8 give the story of Rudra’s birth 
aa follows: — At the beginning of %?{ (aeon) Brahma was 
meditating upon, begetting a son similar to himself* At' once 
a boy of blue and red colour was seen sitting on bis lap 
and weeping loudly. Brahma asked him why he was 
weeping. The boy answered <*Give me a name”. Brahma 
conferred upon him the name Rudra* The boy wept 
again and again for seven times and obtained several more 
names, Bhava etc* ( see ‘‘ Elements of Hindu Iconogra- 
phy pp. 46, 47 ), 

t5? ia explained ( in page 20 ) as — 

*rnr?i9fl% w \ 

The following verses are to be noted about Sit 
pages 6, 7 ):— 

sitNtsptstrJfr rrstf noiiwir s?is«r w 
«r?ic-i'?sr«i?rsgT^iS5Br?r ^urwq: || 

(ig ^ cRsisri* sf^s:T% gf srsglas <!gra 5ng«sr55«B5q»ill 

«5 fiqf^gt^definea sg as — sr*! Sg: i 

SctaSS ?7gqav!|^ Sg: I, (Unpublished Upanishada 

page 316)* 

P. 30* tnr etc*— Here the author sounds a 

note of warning to the devotees that they should be very 
careful about the injunction laid down by the RSf, i* e. they 
should not fail to wear Linga on the body . 



Vi 

The author begins this i^w section with pifimilV, in 
accordance with what is said 

erranf^ ” ( see page S87> editioo). 

He also begins sections IX, X, and XI with 
The author seems to think necessary, not because 

any new principle is going to he established or any near 
topic is going to be discussed, but because the same princi* 
pie is going to be established on different grounds, in he 
present section the same prindple of wearing Lioga on die 
body is golkig to be eataUished froqa a textof 
and a distinct part V^edic literature. is the nsoat 

important of the four Vedic ^l^s and is tbe drat 
invariably comes to be mentioned first, wbe.neypr 

different parts composing the Vedic literatnre are en.t^ra* 
ted. But tbe author begins, for reasons unknown^ ^j||ie 
discussion of the principle of wearing Linga by taking 
Yajurvedic texts and not Rigvedic texts, tt is also be 
noted that the author takes hymns, not from itself 

but from the belonging to that Veda; while in this 

and the VIII section be takes texts from itself. 

P. 31. Ikod etc. — This hymn is tajkcn from 

( lX-4-83 ). The author says this hymn la^s 
down l%«i«tTiw. ftiilWT^, the indefatigable and the illustriouB 
commentator of the Vedic literature, cominents upon this 
as follows;-^ n W % tw ^ 

^ I w sjif Aw if qigiaiftr ]A^: 

af iwlW qfwiw^ar ardiw*n?r: arm: anrftqair wgiki 

>iwfi gw ift aftqwf vr ^ia*. irrtWf iwwrS "pgfAar 

It is clear that here wwamrf addressewand attributes the 
prayer to ihn in tbe saerifice. But accpr<Kng to tbe 
author tbe hymn lays down 
16 
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This bjmti has been taken alao by an^ 

and interpreted as laying down 
The interpretation and discussion of this hymn is very 
elaborate in with various objections raised and 

refuted* But in the explanation is 

simply a straightforward discussion to establish the 

principle^ without any objections raised and refuted^ as 
already noted. . 

, (a) The interpretation of the hymn by the author is — 

qM 3Wi<tgn 

1 srg: fSnuignjen^: ?q w^enf^r ( 
nwl^r srowiliifSr q^ffl 8q#f^ fS»i?JT«RT<5CW 

| siaagg^ a?r^s»=g> i aar a^agi^ai^wtsT- 
% fHnwiqqsrn ag*i^ qtr a »iqf& eranag: ^^rtsrai^a: aa: 

5n»> I tta ^ ^nMfitat aw ga^a a fMtrt * va 
^flflaiaaaig^i^R alsrisraN gaaaaiart'rcuafti^ "sf^ai^: i 
( see 2nd para, page 31 and 2nd para, page 34 ). 

(b) Jfti^Nia^aW interprets it as— qfta^ftaa a?f* 

awilr I srwi: ^ataa^: i supnw^ 'ag^^f^aa: a^ita, '' JwrfWclil- 
IFlfiNqfci:” fKr i ?a f^aa: a/%: | ag: % qi%^ fSa* 

•nt^rwgw f%ai4a^ a/%«r%*^ sigat; i f%aa /%aqttraiw«iikr- 
wiaai saiHftiw^: i era: aw# ?ga^R«wqt<liiall%ai/% w i%i%- 
aaiafitaaia/Saienwai «pif% eai^ift , i eranag: ln^a!(hffi?^wf%a: 
eia tia ena: ernR: awTw/%a: i3i^: i aat, f%a ai«% a ai^if% awwr- 
f%«Ttr a aa^ aaailftqtaatataaaqgftt^^tr a aaa#4: i ^zaia: 
<|(|gli awi^ qa;r: aaqiaai^ai nM: i aaiSa a^a; aaiwftj a^ita: 
ji^Ba a4*aiaa /%a aaw% aiga^a i afaia^ qaaaRg/^^^atftaca 
ana H%«aR»%«a:i ^ 

Later on this explanation is elaborated by the author 
(of 4n%ai#%ftai) after refuting the objections raised 
against the brief interpretation stated above- But it would 
be tedious to reproduce it here. 



This explanation differs from that of the author in the 
following respects. 

(1) is interpreted by the author as “holy* and 

as an adjective to (^t) understodd; while it is 
explained to mean filOT by ^bich quotes the 

following in support of its interpretation — 

sRii4 ^q: i 

swir si<ilr ^ fSd gtlrq i 
q^frqqrqqT lilt qwRqq: ii 

(2) i^is left uninterpreted by the author; while it is 
explained as by 

(3) ^<niq>i is interpreted by the author as HtqqiqvClr* 

while it is interpreted as 
by 

(4) >z<!irat is also not explained by the author; while 

it is explained as qqn: «t«qniii|9i by 

(5) q?5ti: is another word left unexplained by the 

author; while it is taken with ^ and explained as 

WRJRi: by 

(c) l^a€Kfrilrq%rqf5i explains the hymn as follows: — 
The first thing to be noted here is that the 2nd line of the 
hymn stands as — 

It is strange that this line should differ in three words; 
viz. that mtriQ:, and are read in place of 

and wwl. The explanation is—snE^^' I WWll 
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wi%f ^ <i7i^ I 

iiir^(|A|4 m siinsc^ i 
q<^ fl(t (N>iraaMWiT^:s(%: n 

I 4<i«R4lN tt ^ q^tin: I 

in«i(nipnRi^>i<nqt^ i^ i «r)| f%ii^ «R«r- 

^ARSiqnit qf^«n^ v- ^ 9^^ i !r 

(NMtilNs q«#T I 

nmt: i 

qoq: i 

^ qf^ni|t«: ftn: qjpfe: >ppr: ii SW 

q fawmw <9infi^n;;ii^ q^q^oifucv 

flkq^n I i9?iUsii<H5i«Rmc <n?if9i q?<Cf^ i <n^1^ 

«Wr<ifi[fll[<(ftr:i^«Pr «qt«nf3ir Hi^srWs w4 

(|ilW< m q«rRiswwt«ttiaw*r^ 

qA^nf^ liwwqwwi^q qwi^sw^aM i qra ^jq— 

iftqiquKf W^qRgir aftewi/^tin i 
QTRqqiq «i)Ti>q q || 

qqfiiil 5 qiWpJ qw^q qqfeft I 
qiqiSn i«Rrf&?m II 

KqtJl 5 q qqi q!qifll»l q<^i|q^ it 
twt «ir®qfil5 qiqifiW sr^(|«H II 

ift qijqaiqiwiqqin i *' ^iwrw^q ^ 415 f4qP5 #iiiJir?f fiiq^ir 
qqin|mqf: smiquiitt 595^5 

i^«q)iqi«fiqRiL” |(^ 9>iq I t{q q^nr^nqrf^ q iq ^wqqq iqlq^qt^- 
qi4qiqqiqi#iif<iqq9<iqnt ^>q $;^fii?iPiq5«qT 1 n^Nq^iqi- 
qwn fftqqqfttwwf atKHqwt qiqqqqtllrififinwit 1 *' qqqr it« 
W^ifWiw’^lMqqif^n^, "irwl^i q^npjn” tfimiNSWii^ 
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I «r?iw 8r^<tet ?iq(^i?«nflii %«irtft awirauf^- 
I «im: uwqreifllR jfwt ail4 sn^ sii^ I 

?rl8«T % 3 *t: sng^5^9ii^»rt “ ftwr " 

ftiw aigi«#rer? ftfaw iRri 
fi»«i: ftr«r«wSfJicii: as:^: affiln ^ %VT gw: fi^a ?r ^ fikn 
«w«% w*gn^ I wiifiw: fi?TO^re?liww^w%^t:qrq^ 

After careful perusal of the above, it will be clear how 
(different, tortuous, and long-drawn is the explanation. If 
the different readings noted above are strange, the explana- 
tion is stranger in the following respects:— X9isi^. q^, 
eitnra^:, are respectively taken for gcR^, q^f^, and 

as vedic r^rts. This seems very farfetched and 
too much assumed, qrqr/^ q^f^ is explained as sioiq;- 

q!qllBRfqqqp^%v^ qwr This also seems very far- 
fetched. rnini^ is explained as This looks reasona- 

ble but is different from that of the author and also that 
of which Utter takes »inrrR to mean both 

qrtreifil and 

l%Rr, is explained as aRr^; while both t and 

qff wW I ^ya ^T explain it is The explanation on whole 

is widely different, though it accords, with 4T<lrq tenets of 
ffunqiYW and its worship in the proper form and spirit 

P. 31. 5ftsR4 qqqft— That which tells the inner 
meaning of the truth, as explained by page 10 — 

s<Mi% «?wi% q?r‘5tq i 

fiiqatqqtn^: n 
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P. 81. This has been already quoted 

on page 29 of the text. But it is not found in the printed 
copies of ftrarw«t«Er*W«lsf^9r now available. 

P. 31* etc — Here the aurhor finds it 

necessary that the pronoun titt should be understood for 
reason stated immediately, namely, (L) and ratRT are 
both adjectives and neither of them mean Linga* Hence 
they require a noun to qualify. Otherwise they would 
hang loosely and meaninglessly in the sentence ( 

), without their existence being justified in any way. 
It is to be noted that is interpreted as lS«i, as noted 
above, by 

P. 31. wr w ^ etc — This is the interpretation of the 
1st half of the hymn. 

P 31. ^3 W^ISng^-This is the first objec- 

tion raised against the interpretation. The objection is that 
the hymn lays down the placing of on an alter and 

not the wearing of it on the body. 

P. 3 2. 

^(5r «rsN*rraif^ 1 i ( ru ). 

P. 32, I— This is the refutation 

of the objection. The refutation is that, if the hymn were 
to lay down the the clause 5ig*TW% 

would be meaningless; because cannot in any way 

occupy the bodies of the devotees. 



P. 32. *f ^ — This is an attempt at meeting 

the above-mentioned point of refutation. It is said that 
by itself may not itself occupy the bodies of the 
devotees; but it indirectly means that <TW5f, which the 
fen represents, occupies the bodies. 

P. 82. nil etc. — Here the in5fi%n; argues out the 
explanation given above* He says that is all-pervading; 
hence there is no meaning in particularly stating the bodies 
of devotees occupied by the JTffn. 

p. 32. ng etc — This is the second 

objection to the interpretation of the hymn under discus- 
sion. The objection is based on the fact that particular 
are recited, while particular sacrifices are performed, 
e. g etfefl^rrs are recited when a sacrifice in invocation or propi- 
tiation of srfe is performed. This means that generally 
those ti?rs, that are in invocation of a particular deity, are 
recited when a sacrifice in honour of that deity is per- 
formed. This conversely means that generally, if a particu- 
lar hymn is recited in accompaniment of a particular sacri- 
fice of a particular deity, the hymn so recited is addressed 
to that deity. The objecter, therefore, says that the hymn 
under discussion is used, when the ceremony of consecra- 
ting ( ) the woolen piece of cloth, used for straining 
the extract of is performed. It follows, says the 
objecter, that the hymn ( It flctd ) is in praise of 
It is impossible, accordingly, that the hymn should lay 
down the wearing of Linga and be in any way connected with 
i^nfeii, as assumed by the The objection is in two parts 

(2) ^wi'rt^5rigi|5r>ii | 
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P-32, ^«ri#^i^sr etc.— Here the objector illustrate 
his objection by giving; an instane of that are recited 
during belong to the particular deities and to none 

else. From this analogy, says the objecter, it is proved 
that the hymn etc.) belongs to dlir only and 

not to 

It would be absurd, therefore says the objecter, that 
hymn ( % etc. ) should be interpreted as laying down 
the wearing of Linga; because such interpretation would 
be incompatible with the topic, viz. the soma sacrifice. 
This is the second part of the objection. 

P, 32. etc. — This is the refutation of the 

first part of the objection. The refutation is that the dfr 
may be used for consecrating but is not prevented 

thereby from its belonging to fitu and from laying down 
the wearing of Linga. 

The illustrates bis explanation by the quoting 

the instance of «$^etc. (^i^ViII-6>44)— 

is used with reference to the sacrifice in propitiation of the 
planets ^ (4<i3) and others. But the is not prevented 
from being an srlitusr. In the same way the ^ — vWH % 
fttRI etc — may be used during the consecration of qsnqidsng’ 

but is not prevented from belonging to and fihVf 
sn<n. The also gives wsotber Instance, namely, of 
the This ^ is not meant for the d<dty, tim 

Loud of wea]4b; but it is used in connection wjth the 



sacrifice in lionour oi the Lord oC wealth* From this it 
follows, says the that the mere use of a nw is not 

the criterion of the ^ belonging to the deity in connection 
with which it may be used. 

is the well known hymn of Man of This 

^ is interpreted as eulogistic of ftcg by Vaisbnavas and as 
eulogistic of by Shaivas. For instance writes 

a commentary on it and interprets it in accordance with 
Sbaiva tenet of i. e* united with His divine 

power on the contrary, explains it as 

eulogistic of qtXRI in accordance with the philosophy 

of 

<i%ef fiiff •?« says that the is of ft«g— 

While says in 

his page 470— gw^^ m 

I qi iSn i 

In connection with the foregoing discussion the com* 
mentary of RMfqTt may be noted as follows: — 
qRnq(%5ngq!FiR% i qsnqi%^ q 5 Bfi?n 

ttwq^igqatwNraqi i fSnqriwqtWi^f^t i s»i<qi«^* 

qiaqqtqqi qlfw^^isqqitq dlnsra^wqiStiw flNwwi 

qitttqqq: ^ q «qq% ssinq: i twnnnwpitfqfgg- 

3pjiq^»qtqr#lqsnqafwtqfqfitql*RqqifqqqqF s^iqmqMffJMiqqmw* 

^ ww: I q^ql?r 

Otqw: I fq^gq^wf^ 

itqqiftiBfqi^qqi wq: I. 

tftlrqiqtqiilt^ raises the satne objection and refutes it. 
But the discussion is Very elabofate. The following in a 
condensed form may be noted:-* 

17 • 



m 

wj wit 

^ \t9Jg t n ^ lipii|> ^t3t¥^t 
sg^?qw iansrR<nq^^ ^qq^sfirtfui^ i wr f| i *Wi^<i^t twf % ?w 
q^ wwfttiial I ?4 sg: 'fia: qisrrl^ q^fq wr^Pl j gg: 

wit' ?w«T tcim ?1 !j; 4^ «: q^i^««E?ft arci ajrij: 

fljufta: qmi% q qjg^ I >z?n«: q^ifirq qitqw: 

snn!<n. mh fji?r; gw4«B5i ^rqw^ sngfi^ j qffit^^: 

q^iftsf tt ^ tf q^ i qwiqqqtp^it, 

ffjit sw^tqnil fttfliwit 

FnfJlr «5q^i^H%qnff^qf|q«f i *r ^ «4f5r 
qsRq «wgqqt^ lit qix4 i armqqqw^ «wr- 

liw^i^r *qi»ft«itf itii tewNw^ 

qr^Wif 'wwi^ qitt * ^ 

4flt^f^Nf«4ft' flF^lgti^iifgiWfiifilqtf^ 4tat i 

It piay be noted here that the interpretation given 
above agrees w^ojely with the interpretation qI the ^ bj 
K^l^lV except in respect of qf^^i which is explained here 
as ttiq^i but tri^Wisnl interprets it as M4* 

E m ttt ia gw«ril 

P. 8^« nf^n^i’qt etc. — This is the author's explana* 
tbn ^ the rule ^iven abpve> 

E 80 . trtll q%tttB^..^ttf|i|»-w$fae ftuliltor aitya 

that qftt cannot be restricted to qaeaa cmlyJl bseaiuia 

q_ilpt(gjl n^ve q^t ia uapd io so m^, SSBSes or 
ifft sp qaeaJPVJgs* HfSce the 4^ cann^ot be resj^iqtfid 
exclusively to ilemn. 



P. is. 4?nsi^(«n?^) 

I*. 3^i ^slbtow 18 tjbg subject m&tteV, 

discldsed in the absence b^ a word expressive of 

f This is the qnestibti asked by the bbj^6tef. 

P. 3t s itiNiHlitt Thli U tU reply 

fh the ahbH. Thi adthbf s&ys that \i kfid#A 

ifld^r^ctiy by ibditfktidil iti thb ab^Hdd bl k #btd 
bf as givdn' Iri What tbllibW8l~ 

P. 32. «E^*I The hymn ^a^- 

ttiik'ih frotft ) is dirtily IfiVbcMBfy of i(x, but is 

iieied With teftlflfiet! sherificg in ebetliehce td tii« AtaridH. 
tdi'y Sthtdnidrit ^3^ NoW the question ariset) fabW 

e&li this be so iti the dbsetice of a weed eitt^tese)^ bf (Itfiei 
iR the byiiKht The re^ly is ihkt It iS litiderstbod ^ WdWt 

page 143. it tioHtairied in the hymn has 
the lirlheipat seflse of the deity arid ribt br 

hdusehold fife.' But because thei^e is the Vedic seriteriie 
Ck is taken tb mean by ISlWrt. 

The a|[t(incat1bD of this id riiivet ( fire ) is discrilked ifa 
III — 3-7 of arid the w^ilf of it as II dis- 
cussed in 111-2-2. The latter is called and the 

Itf^Acij^ eSiitbfished inf ii iS called The author 

#^Kea the rule here and says that qeiefest is kndWn by 
tedWhtldh or WffWr, because the 4?r “ 'tfkw h firtw et6. " is 
etfjnNed for recitation in accompaniment of ^5fRfksfjg4RW, 
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P. Sa. Though the hymn 

“ etc. ” ia used with reference to «ni<i9Rin, 

still it does not lose its principal sense of being invocatory 
of 1^, In the same way, the author says, the hymn <r8l?r h 
etc* may be used in connection with or dtw<T; still 

it does not lose its principal sense of laying down the 

flMnw. 

The whole of the paragraph has been briefly well 
explained by ftrsfiTR as — XTOi«4jwBi«sT- 

<n% dsnre: sji 4: wm: i «^iwsr... 

wrz«srft5»«^3t- 

sf iiwfh I l^f^iwniwr'nTfijjtT 

wnJwar si ffhnw: i 

P. 88* ajjrii f^wwwraL—This contains 

the refutation of the 2nd part of the objection. The author 
refutes this objection by saying that €tiT should be dis- 
solved as 7<Tin and should be interpreted as ( He 

who is in intimate union with Tin, his, power or sn%. 
:He bases his refutation probably on the interpretation 
given of the hymn etc. * lX-5-96) 

by in bis as follows:— sr^^: | ^tlcr: 

file: mflef jiflsrl TfSitii sr«: tt. i 

aiir: e:%:, ii?iipr aTifi[9W!T, SCTh:, TRienee w, 

i^et tIW nfirar anre: T5i,es% eiee 5 ^ ew witi: i troi 

— efiflirf e^: efiaai: 1 

<Slih aRfijh^: n 

the word liHr is paronomasiac ■ and means both tui plant 
and fin. But hera it means fire, in as much as the plant 
ilii being inanimate is incapable of producing the things 
meotiooed in the hymn; hence it means file alone. On the 
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whole* therefore, the Soma eacrifice* in connection with 
which the hjmn etc< is used* is the sacrifice 

performed in honour of Accordingly there is no 

P. 38. The refutation is further 

elaborated here; the author identifies the deity of 
^itb ^ or Shiva* from the word in the hymn — 

qqlt qtl IX-3-67). 

The author says that this identification is supported by qjt 
enfei: and the verse “ sff etc. " from atl^Sim. The 

latter says ^ or consumes all oblations in sacrifices in 
the form of the deities, in whose propitiation the sacrifices 
are p)erformed and grants all desired objects. This means 
that of the Universal form appears in the form of all 
deities in all sacrifices- The Somayaga (fituqin) is* there- 
fore, %qqni. Hence all conflict, of which the objecter was 
afraid of, is explained away. 

puts the whole thing briefly as— »aT- 

f^ti qnnsaFt afitCiq^qtqwpl q wqiera: agflqer 

q^ wciil%tiq ^q|f^qqq.?qw qifqatqitt ^q?qi 

$initiTqqiti.Jnf>5gi^<T ff^ .aiRqqi^: qfcT qif^ sqtiq^qlq: i w 
«qi?q fRt H?qi ^qqtqqq wfa: qg- 

wqr q«iwiq*R q ylqqtaqq qqqqciiqiqtiqqiw ^iqswiqoiqft- 

qqq qifqci sreqqfttiq: wq: i 

P. 83. qsqiqqt .... qRt This para contains the 3rd 
and the last objection against the interpretatioti made of 
the hymn by the author. It is in two'parts (1) 
q fitf^NniTq: (2) (Sqqtqqqq qqi^»! qqiqqtfltqri^ 

}iq|qiqw>44h<^: I 
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PvSl. Mi OJBtrfha tbe 

reltiHitk>n of the Ist part of the O^e^tiotl The aB)v 
(^t the fajitin b»d Well hi int^pi^ted as iayitig down the 
wearing of Linga> on the basis of the corroborative titfUii 
qeeted from the Piirantt (dd ii|^. 18, 89 df ^ text); 
befcattse the |}tr>ns bnij reiterate in different Words atid iti a 
different form Wbat the Vedas say* Therefore^ whenever 
t^e tneaningdf a Vedie text is tibt quite eleair it ban be rightly 
dednOed from the evidence of the Puranil; verses^ Cbi this 
principle the hymn is rightly interpreted as laying down 
Nbmww on the evidence of the vefep> naffiely) iHifh fMaifVid 
ete. 

also agrees similarly as follows*— 
w laqponitte gwdhr- 

I a^i gtiwawaart thw* 

i awt. 

jna5ai?t — ... fifties i (see page 73) 

Moreover the right meaning of the byhin' can he well 
gueesed from the Words ftara:, which contains 

the Import of 

the import of the Hymn. ^he 
meaning of the hymn is well impHeci, though 
not expressed* 

f^n is It is a technical term of 

It is one of the six means of proof to assist the right dis. 
posal of a (appTicatory injunction). ^bCy are 

(t) direct statement (2) f9*tantnp6rt (8) 414^^ sentence 
(4) tWaiW = topic (5) = position Or place ^6) and VSrMt ^ 

appellatibn. is defined as IB the 

case of the hymn under discussion, the words 



have that i. e., form the (the second 

mfans pf propf ). In as much as they say “ Tboa occppiest 
the ^dy ”j; they indirectly mean that thou art in ogcupation 
of the hpdy in thp forms of etc. 

P. 3?. etc — This contains the refptai 

tiou of the 2nd part of the objection. The maintains, 

bis ppsition by saying that is a sentence 

belonging to iF^ia different S^eda altogether. 4nd 
different Vedas may enjoin the same thing, as is generally 
seen. 1| i|; wejTP UPt so, so n^any things laid down by 
diffejrent Vedas cpmnipnly wopld N superfluotist One 
Veda can very well lay down a thing independshtlyi 
though it may be laid down by another Veda. Hence there 
oan BO in the present case, as urged by the 


p. ^ sM ^ eto.>-*This containa tha 

statement pf tha ^ of wearing Lingu and the reaspn why 
the itself should state the *i;w. The reason is that dull* 
headed people may not be able to understand the if it 
were not stated clearly in so many words. 

Pi H. flBtPf: etc.-*Tbis contains both the 

of fhe second Una of the hymn already noted 
and the; statomaut ol m. 

P. ^i... the negative fornii in tha lo^ 

thA( hc«. wh^ will gpt wear I^ingBi will not have nipstifi 
and not. Ut. lha ppsitige fprm that he, whp will wear IdogS* 
will attaip the Qaftati.ve form inplieji the 

DQiitixe. 



VII 

This section contains the refutation of the interpreta* 
tion of the hymn made by the followers of a 

Vaisbnava sect. The hymn is interpreted by them as 
enjoining the wearing of the mark of heated disk on the 
body. This interpretation is recorded in the booklet called 
by The relevant portion of the 

explanation of this hymn contained by the booklet is 
as follows: — 

!r sr5*i8iwci | agnkrf^ i 

sftinaa;# 81^ 1 ii \ 

«i3l- ^iT"! ftgg gti"m I w 5«5gii% 1 cig 
5 ^ gjJT: 1 g\j? I »i^ aftsfH 1 

ataei’pr wrti ff ^1 gi^qran I «f> ^ 1 % griigt 
gt«3 » qgr> ?>il^ 8r— qrf fsTawr eng^rPr 

^¥(5.1 eni^f^ g ^ wr: g<lg :fw <Nr% 1 

gsT q^5r?rfi^ |3r*5"i: qgg«w qg i%qR« %8i«Riwr- 

g/^twqfq^^JiKq qi g?q/^RH I »g:— -^BigrinMisi^sw. 
iwqi«RR^l gi^^»i(qi!«?gfii: I *ii5n(5i qijftt 

«qi^; ap&qiiJR^q I niqwgqtmgf ^^«qIqRl^^^f gwig^il !r 

wrrq^qq wr 1 qt^^ 8f%«gHwqlqqi»ri%^®iR«q'^qn€i«^- 
qiwi»«ti%*i I a«n ^ #qi?cRlf^gqqnraV5«ig nuiRwnqqiw ?r qw 
lii?^ #t*nqqiqqn%qqRqR»qiq?B?qfiiR4: 1 ni% ql*nqqT«i?q(^^qrw 
qip^wtRigf^ qtftqf 4Rq^Rqqtfit q sqRqRifqqin: 1 

q l^ q q qqw qft3i%?nq#qRi%»ir gtnqrti: if^ifRRi%««t q^q gw- 
<S»qf»«n I gqifir ?fR^ Wg: qftqfiiRr nqiqqqmSt fStqqRqigL « 

gq^^ R q^ g qft^ qqg?^ inf^ %qi%qq^qqqra; « 

gq^ 
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«rfts I 

5?^ n i. 

?Rt ft^n»5^^aw II 

qifr M S^^hh i 

sifT^sf ^<n[i< H 

iiwifsr ft«g^ wr q^i^ f5|<>^ ii^ » 

«tI^ ^ «^f< I 
qifiqiii^vr ^ q^innq: 111% ll 

#iqqi7qaiqq9^qz«qRs^«7-‘q^qiitn3i«mqnq{«t;69<T: i %% 
cqm^qs^ 9% qfig^aHw is ^gaiq fi g^rniw^ 9V- 

^gwinw qfigi%«?ti'WTt: i !n«f ^ artfrift^si q»^i a^switsrK- 
«t^a gqiaw HsflUii ^9RWaq;:-a ^w i ^winw ii8wyn|[n: t WiW 
w«rai««srMrat q%5ry«^w »wi?aa9i l%jii«issi«»aiw ^«imi%«r 
qfsrarai i am ag^ a a aa% ara*aaqji% ffnni^%iXa 
aq«nd aaq^iffa^taai awai*Rai«ian}«Ri agq^ gaimcam % 
an^awra^i wm- araww: 9>%f«^wlaH^iqamftsr%f5winwi%% 
mmi. II aumH ai«a a 9i«^ i a ^ gq ^qa anaiaaf afll% ar 
“a?^ aia aa%, atat a5a%% >Wia%%a: aga: * <% 
siami%i[aLi %g^9)#qraa9%a7agqiq^9%%%aian^ au^ 
«3i»agqqMi?at«agaafta^ia^aiaaqfaa ga^aaa^gaai aatlawga* 
feaaliimq^aaiqiJi^aiPiaiaaaw 4^giaiasi^Ri«ttqq^: anm* 
%%ea»ii: ttgraiasi^aaaRamiaiPnimitt i a)%at a36ti%aiaTii% 
aiqiaia aHfiaiqrai a aaan a^^fci %qti^ i 

Vfr^, masala, qf»a: aamasaiaraqiaqiqw^; i ^aw:-a»aaiqi; 
amaiaa a«r m^aq^: aa ^ig^taaf^qnpitta asaiaanuMNNi*- 

sn^anuai^ l3% si«%^ gnfMi 

#waw9^»a«>i5a<^'l%aia^awiif^aiaii « aar % qi?r-^ 
ava a%9f %aa iHi4 awara Ham 
!>a wtgiaiilt qi aaff i ft imi 
afta aupnqq* aaajafl^ ifts av | 
aaiatm a#at ?r a ai%i tft: qfflt H 
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iss 

aw a^*Nt ^ I 

sta alra HIT ^ 3^ q: ii 
iTq ^qi: qWN anWR 3*1^ Hqi I 
^ qfunsq; q: || 

awiqqr qnrt h ir^4 fti*qqn i 
^ miflKT qq ^ HIT ii 
qi|qqi< HS^qq qiiwq: i 
ft ^qr q^juaq^ qg: II 
q% qftHql^ «W ^ jsflft q: I 
1^ gaq: wft: «qqT5jiT qqiq> n 
awl ftt^iqjwq^J qiqqjwf^^: II 

qqnl^qi anqqw^ qftprg%q<®Tf %*raqqTqt g^qnaqqiqf q ««Fqq- 
qq^ qftqqiq^#: gqis=cKiqf q q«qnqqwqiqqq?qqL a 

The booklet further contains the refutation of the 
interpretation of the hymn by the Veerasbaivas, as laying 
down the wearing of as follows: — 

q'tro qi^q^iqqqrtlq ?rqg<i»ilq^iqqqin qf^qqiq^afiqqH^- 
<OT'qnqqiTqaqqqs u qqr 1^— 

q^ fti^qiqqid Hnqqqf&^Tq?: I 
qAif al^ ftqqi^ eRqqqftng: sT%: II 
qt^rq qW % ftad nii«iqq!T i 
aqqi?qfti^ qpJ ^iqqqwqn n 
?Tqiaiiaqii|i lanftqr— 

^iHvafia: qnqnqi<^fiKrqgnqq^i lai^ qq^ qf^^%q qftq^^ 
R»l^iqiiqqfaqi »qwwna?qiWri aa^sn Iqgiiqqq awa^ qm- 
jtiqqq q qrfftqq^q «^ilq(T^ qiqqq^q qiwrqfti i qqqwlq qftq- 
aiq^ifJrqi^ aft^iqw i qqqq«iii>pwqf?^fiqti%qwaiiqT- 
qqiq^«ITqaiqi; ‘ q^qiiftqOaf g qr ai%: ai q ’ Iwf^RigSTq 
m a i g q qq giq W^^ iqiqiT^qaiqr: Ig^wriqRiaieqig ii 
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nwftntHi^ 

I«n 4 ^ aw *n*?fa <wn i 
niai ^ aw TO awi 5 fi»T^ a^jan ii 
s^iaitii afnfRTiJr g«rR> i 
Kftlw aa^a^ ai^^a a^a a i 
a^W *4 TO araatfSr i 
%aan^a« %a ^w^a a^ a n 

%aaaT awa aiaai^ aara^l i a(?r aiaijiiaaal: 
ai^iraaaroaftaraaa,— • 

enfianat aXwa far *Pttqa«^?l ii 

afa ar a giaa a^ araaiaiafii^aww a i ft aiasaarftaftliaifa 
ggi^ft«faia aaaft i ‘a^ ftanaiaai^’ lai^-iiaa a awftanjjpjT- 
anaft awsqwftanL i aaataiaaaa ga^aai^apgai^i: i aai fa aiRr- 
ft^*iaiwnai%wfaiawJ:-a«fita|[^ ftirn aaai^sa la^awaaiani 
^ H?aa ga^aaa tati awaa; qpjftasarft »‘aft ftawif^^aa anaa, 
'ftaai«ft ^?4 3 ai^ afrjftan’ a«'ft 3Rre^*«<r^aai5aa aroaft 
a^taaa^aiat i a5^ a;%« sa^ afta awaakis: gft afta a ftaaftft 
apiiftft ^aaij aaaiilnnaa ft^roa ftaaa aroaaaaftft %am 
‘anwaftaa^gaat’ fwi^awa^sft ftaaija^aa^Rt i ajr fifta 
^ ai4aia?ai'%a, Vaaiaia^ aa% araaai^ ftaaa ^«atraa?liww- 
aaift awwaaftt: | ^a ft«3a^Tawa5i»a: awa^J^^aa aai^^taar 
aiaiftaawaaar w?8isftwO ana aaaTOiftft^a aiaiwaftft aiw^i 

wjaiai^ I ai^ ftirarj: i^ftira?: aaia a^afawgafta aarftw 
aiaan gftftftaftft anftiJ ^ftaai 4 aai^i aft laift a«i 4 W i a 

a qr a a a a a ift ft aa^afaalaiwftaiftaTaaiaa^aKaiaa^pfawaa- 
fta aa w ftaf?iTaiw3ftan a 3 ft^gft^waaanftairf saaaiWw- 
ftft aiaaa; ftaftaa^ft Wftaaj^iaftroa aaffw^raiaiwnafr: 1 
ftaaa aw ftM i^ a Vaa^aiaarewaaiM ai8na« ^ai aaTOtftaraiawr n 
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‘ The' refutation contained bj^ and that by 

exhibit the high and irreconeilable sectarian 
spirit' of both the Vaishnavas and V^eershaivas* It is note- 
worthy that here takes f%q to mean of heated 

^ and not fefhiit or eiu^. Hence it is clear that 
does not in the least understand which he 

means to refute in the above. 

To this may added another pamphlet called 

" written by a Madhwaite or a follower 

of the Madhwa sect of Vaishnavas. But this latter is a more 
extensive and exhaustive, when compared with 
Still it does not contain the refutation of Veerashaivaite 
interpretation of the a? etc. ”, though it refers 

incidentally to Veerashaivaite tenets of etc. and says 

tiiese are to be rejected^ being condenmed by ^vmrs etc. 

There is also an of name included 

in Unpublished Upanishads, Adyar, Hiiadras. This Upa- 
also purports to the injunction of wearing the disk- 
mark on the body. It contains this n? (qfkd d etc.) and 
other Vedic ntifs quoted in authority by the two pamphlets. 
But the treatment of the subject matter in the Upanishad 
is quite in keeping with the tone of Upanishadic discourse. 

There are various objects held by Hindu Gods and 
Qoddesses in their bands, such as weapens, musical instru- 
ments etc. The weapens held by them are ten, namelyr- 

edl srftsei dd “s qid i 
W ^ esnjmi II 

srik sri^ Vr I 
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Of these and n^r are peculiar to Vishnu- ^ 

is the most prominent of Vishnu’s weapens and is called 
3^^* It is also carried by jnl, who is considered to be 
the sister of Vishnu and as such the female form of V^ishnu- 
It is of two forms- In the first variety, it is shaped like 
■ the wheel of a cart with spokeS/ nave and alb and is meant 
to be grasped by ths rim In its second variety it is highly 
ornamented; the spokes are made to resemble the petals of 
a lotus so that the internal parts appear like a full-blown 
lotus- In the is praised as — 

(page 64) also records the Vaishnavaite 

interpretation of the n? and refutes it. The refutation 
there is very elaborate. The relevant portions of which 
are:— 5ig h 

5tg: msrifti i % 

qww: ii sBlqnti. i 

clsT STflH^R- am gqut: arqrt^qqw: itig^ I aw 

aqpR qpa: q^qw: ?Rtiqi^ ftc'Rs siaqf5s i 4?rtei< ^ 

smr«f. gtiraf wdlsrt wnwi: 

i aripi^qfqr «[% g%ik%5r- 

q5#t w ^«Bf«siq«t>qi^l^^*r: i w ^ 

I wt<t am f^f;-^-?t»«l-amwr>siq 

f^tq antft^fJiqjiwingtw arql^r-* 
'4qrwt4 Jwmmcqt i ^ m qe i m« w q l ^ 
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^^n'nrRF^l «rlRr wn^iran" f?JW ^i3§vw^«» 

•iri^^ira^ iwmwi | wr ^Rir%?«ftRgftHf|?n(^ d«<«ww«* 

ft*5pi«4«5aTM »iw%sr^»nmi‘ 
’RUR: 1 ana^ftciRr =?«« «rfira?>*t 

tf?r si'Rrirfui ?ign«?w sfw^ 

?i^«r*^iganp5wj^f i «bi 3« «nw- 

sjift^ ffes 'i^wit 

^^flil%f?r afincw *' w<^wi «iwn^iw% ^rf^*n- 

«nRT^?«i^r ^ 4rlirqMt«i* fsw 

«nMfTOi«f% * ‘'5?d5«fcr a * ffit a?fi»rt >wnft- 

nffRt aw«i««n^jr^ ^ |5r«nd5«f er aft ra[i 4^i i< %R 

«5wm I «f}srw«r i ^ «ip: 

«5rTic4 R ?B5«n^ I «j?Trf^r «Tfir<iH erfir?iH«r !»<! <jji; fR erlirdwir 
I f^fSgrifqsrH ftRf^w«sR?n*ffirs(^ w«rftRi 

TOURt I Tpnw^wwtr Jfw «5 r: i 

W5|g: i awt- 

The discussion is still continned. But it is unnecessary 
to reproduce it here in full* But it is evident that the line 
of refutation is so different from that of The 

refutation consists in taking three alternatives and proving 
them to be inapplicable; it is thereby shown that the inter* 
pretation falls to the ground* 

P. 34 qvPr I— The verse quoted 

in the commentary of and also in a^^hfStitir: 

has been taken as the authority by the Vaishnavas. But 
the reliability of that is questioned here. flRfUFt 

remarks here—er^ «tsn%««lw3«l%5 »igiwwii?i5m»n 
«n»nfir i ^^wnwlf^itr ^vqni5i«isi5?a%5 «gq»*i tirifif* 
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t*. 84. flTKfiiwfiRvg:.— Because iwrw^t is 

addressed to (^<9, as admitted by the Vaisbnavaite inter- 
preter* the says that sjgijtsnf^t should be inter- 

preted as connected with and not as laying down the 
wearing of which becomes inconsistent to do. 

P. 35, sig This is the attempt 

of the Vaishnavaite interpreter to explain away the fore- 
going objection. 

P. 35- Here the refutes the 

explanation of the Vaishnavaite interpreter by taking 
three alternatives, which he says the explanation cannot 
stand. The three alternatives are —(1) 1% 

(2) (3) gf. 

P. 35. In this para the 

proves that the first alternative falls to the ground; because 
there is no cogent reason why alone should be laid down 
by the 45r for being worn on the body in preference to 
other things like n^r, ^ etc. all of which are borne by 
in his hands. 

Vishnu’s <1^1 is called It is described in 

as— I It is the ordinary 
Indian club and is held by Vishnu with all his five fingers. 
It has a top and a stout bottom. It is a weapen to strike 
the enemy at close quarters and therefore never leaves the 
hands of the owner. is derived as 

i i. 

is a sword, long or short, and is used along with 
or shield made of wood or hide. Vishnu’s is called 
4^. It is described in as— jg*!: 

I 



is the sapphire worn by Vishnu on his breast 
and is his most characleristic ornament. It was obtained 
From the milky oceani when churned by Gods for It 
is, therefore, derived as— f asr W 

It is one of the fourteen jewels (invaluable things) 
obtained, when the ocean was churned, which are enumera- 
ted in the THiwiai 5U etc. The 

appearance of is described as follows: — 

efiam atina: | 

(see aiiwwalai^^rd’s page 2281). 

P. 35. s? etc.- In this para the shows that 

2nd alternative is inapplicable; l)ecause in that case ( 
there will disappear the distinction between the mark 
( the ataa of ) and the bearer of the mark viz. 
but without such a distinction it cannot be said such and 
such is the mark worn. 

P. 35. etc. — Here the third alternative, which 

. is further made twofold, is also shown ;o be inapplicable, 
ft is twofold as (1) (2) «li. 

P. 35. ifW: W: The first alternative is 

proved to be untenable, because being , he is 

in all things and not in alone Then why is the mark 
of only to be borne on the body and not otbersf 

P. 35. W! etc. — Here the says that in 

as much as wsR, like strantnr, is the wfn of the sKlfts( (ftig), 
it will have to be worshipped as snwitril is done. But it is 
not so done; hence it is absurd and unsound to think that 
to be Srttt of ft«3. 



A is generally a flintified ammonite shell| 

wbi(^ is riveoworn and thus rounded nnd bnuwM&dly 
polished. The river, (dandaki, vhich is oneol ^ ivdll* 
known tributaries oE the Ganges, is fanDus in India 
deposits oE onnnrnts. Each oE these baa a hole, tbrongk 
which are visible several interior spiral grooves resemUiog 
the ^ or discus oE and these are in Eact considered hy 
the people to be naturally produced representation ^ 

discus oE Remarkable virtues are attributed to it... Tih? 

etrfgtTe states that the river'goddess Gandaki lequei^l^ed 
to be born in her womb, to which acceded SiPd 
came to be born in the river as wiwnuirB. 


A good or auspioious SAlagrama is one which has a Ghakre, 
which resembles a Nftga ( cobra) reposing in a spiral; the spirals 
of the Chakra in the SSjagraina should have in them delicate 
traceries running across them. Those Salagr&mas which are of 
the size of an Smalaka fruit or smaller are very efficacious. 
S&lagrSmas may be of the following colours: brownish black, 
green, white, red, blue, dark brown, jet-black, yellow or multi- 
coloured. They are said to belong respectively to Narasimba, 
YSmana, Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Dftmodara and Aniji;addha, 
Nftrftyana, Kshetravaishnava and Shridhara. A Salagrftma 
with three Chakras is said to belong to LaksIimi-iUkAyann 


Fine spiralled ones grant all the desires of the worshipper; 
whereas black ones would give fame ( Kirti). White Salagramas 
destroy sin and yellow ones confer sons. Sftlagr&mas of blue,, ate , 
colours grant peace and wealth, while a red one bestows enjoyment, 
( bhoga ). Even pieces of the auspicious SSlagrSmas, might be 
worshipped; the following specimens must be avoided. Itadly mnti^ 
lated, and rough surfaced ones, those having a large number of 
holes or pits or scarred with many lines, porous, unusually large- 
sized, those having too many spirals, or having only one loop in 
the spiral (?), big-mouthed or large-spiralled, down-looking and 
burnt ones, very red ones, ill looking ones anci those with a number 
of Chakras in a line; worshipping these brings only misery to 
the worshipper. 

19 
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P. 85. etc.— llere the (Juotes ^ersea 

wndemnatory oE and shows that the interpreta- 

ttoh oE the second line becomes not only untenable but 
driEts into something else, that goes against the Vaisbnavaite 
theory oE wearing the disbrnark. This is stated on the 
dext page* But in connection with he condemnatory 
verses* the Remarks oE are note* worthy. There the 

veirees not in Eavour oE are first quoted and then 

it is remarked— I 
jfgftiwJW *fi%i I twtft I ^etifk 

§fc?r ScRtftfd 

fk ai^d I w i wk 

aiRl awfi|?r«*g^ ll ?fir tititwemi The author oE the 
pamphlet explains the lines, 

tra^asll^d ^ ^ at srt: i 

epaai *rt% a3l^^ B as — 

twiapsH%n ^ 3ra«li%n 1 eFaqtqetad^aT^iineg- 

JtiHwr: 1 1%5 fsasaa: i asBlftnag d-^'arr 

a:ti4 si^ a: sRt: a?aj i eiwiai twi |?etda erawaaid 

nM. I arwrat w w akRfd a? I 

It is clear that how tortured, EarEetched, and distorted 
the explanation is. This is all due to intense sectarian 
spirit, on account oE which Sbaiva, Vaishnava> and 
Veerashaiva interpceters explain any text in any far Eetched 
way they like> only to make the text suit the tenets oE 
their particular school. 
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P. 36. i This baa been clearly 

expressed by aa staled above. 

P. 86. etc. — This refers to the Ist objec* 

tion advanced by the ( Vaiahnavaite) against the 

author’s interpretation of the and has been refuted by 
the author above. 

P. 36. etc — Here the author states 

how different would be the meaning) when interpreted 
strictly in accordance with texts produced by him. He 
takes his stand on sr in sense of and reduces the 
explanation to an absurd thing. But it cannot be under.* 
stood why he should take *2 ( in *2919: ) in the sense of “ *2^ 
qra also does the same as follows:-^ 

=q wnqraFawqcri^ I aqrft qvsiftiMTq- 

?9tT, eqfiof f^ei, qft sjqRR«5qq 

i 9wq«>g, ‘ *iw fl9:qaiqfir ’ 

i tr tw q^ i ^Isr, sg: 99^5%, arlhrwq^. 

^ q I qf^9 qqi 9«r, qwqsqqiq- 

qrqrqt q^?T?q?3 " qiq^ ^areii: qq'r qqf^f^ 

w/q qqvdt ” % «r%qwqr<i‘ 1 aT9H93i^5r siw^r ‘ ei^rit 

9q>qjr5t ’ ff?f ^1919. 1 s?rq |^«qq, 9R9g: qiq. 

wOt:, ei9 Tjq SiTq:-9qqql21?qi99m:, 9?Ti qq qiq3% q SftqK^ I 

*f9i9:-aHq%w qqqrs, ^ qT% qfit qiat: qs.*, ^sqiqq^pqq:, qq.-q^qpq 
qipab 9t3.qfq5qicq4 qr* fvjfiqwftqiq: 1 qi^^ qrania, agi- 
qftrera qrbfirtat | anra^-sinq^ei, ana^qi^qrO gqiqspitqi^ sit^- 
dtfit I awRi^'tiwHq^dqqi^q ?qi3fqq^?r qj^iKdlqiqq- 

^qifbwqri^^tqi 5qq^ ar^: 11 



Part^ f lWf iT K explaiM tfaia p^ra lueicHy aa folldwa:— > 

arwRiflifir, apflijt «T«wi3f^gw, 

awf ?f34i?r3ir^«ir^r4 aj^par^Ri^^l *«jRnPiret- 

“ «i a^t*n4 I ^ 

W! ^iWH: q5aje»ii^>*WWT n 

<9iri^«r3«^^r%'^(fir{R79q]Tia it$i34t' 

«iQi«pr< winiqTT^qfniar qv »iT^q «i%- 

«m<vM «jiwiii<?if«r ttniflL 1 3F fiwwaqwqr ?w;q?3«i- 

I *nq«W sgii iwer. 

^irtwiRt lAqmPi al^JtPqf«w4*iiq*nqm^twiwatsqif^*iT^9i^ «iii:^ 1 
“ ^qaK • qwf^ qstr^OTi 1% uraftwi snjim “ w 

WR15 ^ ’* qi^iftK^«Pt^qig^i«nfi{?ji 4 : 1 

P> 36. awM <qi^qiqiq(W^ — Here the author 

sikys that it ia impossible to interpret the hymn as laying 
down the Wearing ot the disk-mark. takes up 

the challenge of the Veerashaivaites and explains away the 
objection as stated in some details above. It is note* worthy 
that Vaiahuava Puranas generally praise and uphold 
WHttwiqw, and condemn while Shaiva Puranas 

and sonie others condemn and uphold and establish 

Puranas are, therefore* not only mutually 
contradictory but are many times self*o ontradictory. The 
whole thing is thus made a mess of, and the Puranas 
become quite unreliable- All these contradictory statements 
contained by the Puranas are due, no doubt, to irreconci- 
lable sedarian spirit; and it seems they are all subsequent 
interpolations- 
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P. 36. «$ni|f!lr etc. — In this para the aatbor points 
out that if were to mean explained etymologically 
as w (see the extract of 

given above ), it cannot have the sense of or holiness, 
which it meana very commonly and is accepted as such 
universally. All lexicons give the same meaning of the 
word. The therefore, cannot but reject this sense 

of the word universally accepted, if be were to establish 
bis view in the hymn and bis interpretation of the hymn* 

P. 36. ^ ai^ iiareq sil^uii«6wsnft»ro»i:— When there 
is something militating against the particular sense of the 
word, the word loses its power of expressing that sense. 
Here sr% means eifliqr or the power of expressing the 
primary sense of the word, as distinguished from mgsiT and 
s^aRi. The author says, accordingly, that the word 
cannot have that power of expressing the sense of 
because there are so many Pauranik verses that contradict 
waiWiW, which directly or indirectly militate against the 
sense of the word as 

P. 36. 916 Here 

the illustrates his statement by giving an instance 

of bow has been resorted to instead of si^wr by srajc^^ 
in connection with the use of adjeotives as qualifying 
adjuncts to nouns. The sentence quoted here is ^(^6: 
gf$ jfii tracih " ( see )• The commentary 

of on this line is — jpir ^ 9m ipyj 
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I 3 g»: to:, wit, ^ 1 

commentary purports to the same but adds 
From this it is seen that 
words like etc. express a kind of colour, when used by 
themselves; and then they are of the masculine gender. 
But when they are used predicatively itf apposition to 
nouns or used with qualified nouns as qualifying adjuncts, 
they take the cases of the nouns they qualify. They are 
then identical with the nouns and express not only the 
quality but also the nouns as characterized by the colour. 
' For instance in to: expresses !^^<s{^i% 9TO. The 
question arises how it is that they come to he capable 
expressing like this. This is through awiT and not by si^wi 
or ^1^. The qualified noun is the of the w'ords, like 
51 ;, expressing merely the coluor “whiteness”. It is 
cumbrous (ntw) to assume in such a case. Hence, 
they do so by WW. In the same way it is cumbrous to 
assume that the word should express when that 
sense is contradicted by the verses condemning 


That the adjectives, when used with nouns, mean not 
merely the quality but the thing qualified as characterized 
by the quality is the opinion of the may be 

known from twf 

I see pp. 28-32. In a note below it is said 

by the editor of th'e books — tiqiftf gowtrsf^i^wsit 



i5i 

N. B. In the printed text of as well as 

in other manuscripts consulted, the sentence 

I comes immediately after ‘‘st ” This is 

quite inappropriate aiid causes all confusion and confounds 
the reader. It is evident that the sentence is connected 
with which forms its refutation. I have 

taken the liberty^ of rearranging the text, though it was 
rather improper to do so. 

P. 36. etc.— This is evidently 

rather abrupt. There must have been something’ said to 
this previously by the objecter to maintain his position, 
something like — though the word may mean qrflvjf etymo- 
logically it stills means conventionally; then 

the text would have been quite intelligible. As it stands 
it is rather abrupt and contusing, is 

explained by as follows:— qwiq- 

1 Here the Pandit 
makes up the objecter's position, as remarked by us above. 


P. 36. qq — The conven- 

tional sense obscures and prevails against the etymological 
sense only when there is nothing militating against it. 
But in the present case the conventional sense of the word 
qftsT as is contradicted by condemnatory verses. Hence 
the says the sense of the word qfSHr as qiftvii prevails 

here. The position of the may bp made clear by an 

example, q^ etymologically means anything born in the 
mud, like etc. But it means conventionally a If 



tile word is used by an author in the sense of the 
conventional meaning vna is to be set aside; imd the word 
can neither meanaq«[{aday lotus ) or a a night lotus 

The word is actually used in its sense. In the same 
way here the word means holy, as its conventiooal 
sense is contradicted by the verses anti the 

P. 86. tjcisr '‘?IH ^ * — Is another text that 

might be adduced by the Vaishnavaite The 

author presumes it and says that that also is refuted by the 
foregoing discussion. 

P. 37. 15 s The says 

that the text ^ ^ etc. is a fib, being not found in any 
V^edic literature, as no Vedic student has come 

across it. 

P. 87. etc. — Here the antici- 

pates the might produce other texts in favour of 
from other Vedas and says that such texts are 
also refuted by the discussion above. The author probably 
refers to the texts of and given by the 

above. 

P. 87. etc.— Here the author finally 

disposes of the Vaishnavaite interpretation by saying that 
if the hymn must lay down the waaring of it must 

do so that thing alone and not the marks of tivand otbersi 



ia accordance with what is said bj (In 

connection with vWf 4 please see note on page 57 

of the notes ). But there are texts; says the that 

enjoin the wearing of the marks of and others. The uni- 
versal custom of wearing these other marks endorses the texts'. 
The position of the therefore; becomes awkward, as 

to why the hymn should lay down the and not 

other marks. There is no reason why should be 

specially laid down by the Vedic text in preference to 
other marks. 

P. 87. nr^: 1— -Here the author 

gives the interpretation of the hymn made by his 
97; <T?i7r<; whom he praises in the third verse of 
The interpretation ia— JT5I«i?T^ 'Ttnfirf ^ 517 fSn ftad 
sfi^r^Trac sg: «fsrt3in7iftr7ni«7cf 

wmjriV# I This is the inter* 

pretation of the first half of the line only. It is, therefore; 
to be taken for granted that the interpretation of the second 
line in no way differs from that of the au hor. The inter- 
pretation given by the preceptor differs in respect of the 
meaning of established as fltn. This is done by means 
of the grammatical equation of and which equation 
proves the identity of 7^4^ and 4sr. This grammatical 
equation, proving the identity of things in apposition or 
things equated, has been already noted ( see note on page 
51 of notes supra). That 4w means Linga has been 
already derivatively explained by the author on page 8 of 
the text in ^ireTs etc ”, and on page 13 of 

the text. Here the preceptor produces the authority of 
trbo says that srT97 is Tlf on account of their 
being in apposition or grammatical equation. 

20 • 



P; 38. This refers to the wonderful 

■power of who is, by means of bis power, capable of 

working wonders of creating, maintaining, and reabsorbing 
the universe. In short it is the inconceivably great power 
of that is at the bottom of the universe and its 

working. This is Qr%;, that makes the 

philosophy and diffentiates and distinguishes it 
from other aspects or schools of sis^ philosophy. 

P. 38. 5 etc. — This contains the interpretation of 

the first half of the hymn by others. The difference is in the 
meaning of the word Retd, which is explained as 
or in the form of /^<t. This interpretation of the 

word ^er as differs from all other interpretations 
already noted of this hymn. 93 also is explainad to mean 

(Page 39). 

P. 39 . 3 Here the author points out 

the difference between this interpretation and that of his 
preceptor. The difference lies in. the meaning of the words 
and Rftw, which are respectively interpreted by the 
preceptor as meaning f^i and but take them to 

mean andfitfl^r as JTO"!: 

The author further indirectly points out skillfully how the 
interpretation of bis preceptor is superior to that of others 
on account of the occurrence in due order of the words 
the subject, and the predicate, which are 
and respectively. While in the other interpretation 
they stand in reverse order and do not conform to the 
dictum ^ ” etc. ' This dictum is laid down by 
as noted by RT%<l%4f 
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VIII 

In this section the author proceeds to prove that 
is laid down by another namely, era % 

?#»r»wmetc. This contains two nitis of (X-4-60 
and X-4-61 ) placed in reverse order of occurrence. The 
hymn atJf nrai W etc. comes first in the Veda and then 
^ etc. comes after the fourth hymn. The 

commentary of ftutoiRr^, in order of the occurence of the 
hymns here, is as follows: — 

snnrr assrafH sjjf 

^ «i%5r- 

^!T ?i«rrir *t 4# wt ticr«sft4r 

snr sina^a^: ?rdT ara |5i4: i 

star strit: snama 

wnai rg gir^gfJtSTa^^ Tft^raw- 

^ ?r«Tnt«fr1ira d f5tu?w4 arcrr atir fd i - 

a KTar gsfra^i^ft nwrasm^/d i 
g^*t % |q^a ann f^tgii n ii 

3r*iTftrw«ftqciMq*Pti: qR«rg: i 
g*Nltw ^tpnai^qi gw ^aif^ni ^ II 
gq’sf^ awwg w>?3wqr ^ qrqa: i 
fgdi nlqrq%: jfidr aprfn j%f^ sfd ii \ ti 
ard flrai% fsiw gsi5^tgeif?f^ » 

g^'tt: qrad gPt ii v ii 

gjR%d agarreq waira ^ ii ^ infd 

awnfiwhr arqjjq ajq aftqrgaffqi^tll ajinqqrwTfq ardl I 

gqvqt aft«i iRafl «RfiiR w an'M a^r ^ 

adtfl anwag ftdag Tft^: ggi<rra:l aisq ^4 aqiqgfi— .t l^flStiai 
gqstr: dd^if^arq f^an^saqwq: arq qRir ajq f^r ajq aftaTgafTqq'Kggfr: 
^RR<Tf4% d*r««i?f fpl wrqRTi: q?cf: i gqr4 « v» ii 



These hymns ha<re been also taken and interpreted a^ 
laying down the by (1) (2) 

4ll^NPSRnal% (3) ^eit*n«a and (4) They are 

reproduced below in orders But it is to be noted that 
takes only the first three lines and interprets 
them; but the fourth line is omitted by it. It is also to be 
noted that all these place the two hymns in reserve order 
as the author does* 

(1) /iinartwsfkw interprets it as— 

*j»TaR fSww: fWTci: art %tT 

siWR: I urai ew ftauRl i et4 

waw 4fR«§?4 ai^'h i Rraa- 

fharfJiada: i 4a w5|st firar- 
T^a^a: sra ipi ??a: i sa?4r atafira a«*fa 

aga^aaaa^aiH: 1 4a itR[ ^a: aa PfOfk a4ai f4if i 

(2) 4ft%ajaa^ar interprets it as— 

sraai: aai4:— a4 4 i«r: aaaiaaaiSfai aaaia aiSR^a* 

ari^arlM aaaav aT?Faai?Rwiarf4gi4: 1 faa4aa:,f4^faaTaTa«w?a 
5laa; ^aaaia^^i snRtaraa.l T%arraa^: i arfJra^aatr a %aw 
fT^aiaaiat, wlJra: af^a: a^acfitai: i wa arar sra i4ar sfa 
attarj^Nliaaaa: | siflawl aaf^aa— 

wa 4 aaJr aaaiaa 4 aaam: i 
fhai^a^atf^Ra Rraf^wta aiaaja n ii 

(3) 4alaaK«fl?ltal^araf5| interprets as— 

s«ai4! ara 4ria"; 4 aia tas; aaar^ aa<TOi#f4 a aasi^ 
aSt aaai^ aaaaas? isaaraa: wa 4 aaarw! «ra 4 f«lr 
aaaw: aaas^ wfitaia^ aaai4a ftf4ir faat* wa 4 
ftai4aa; 4 «i4 aart fta4aa: aiamaaaa aa4afa 
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iJw* Ml «> ftsj wf5i?i: qft?r: 

ft5i«<?J«wisitfi^Jt»^W%t ^g'rRi M 

*iTa[ M 5lmi3€MiwfiiHiiRs %i si?i^«i 

sww MwifiiflurfiiM: ii ?troi«n^— ^-^*1- 
*smwiiMI*i aRJrT*ii« M «5^ra;,n fM Mg?g: 

w *in 'T^ w ftsnfii gw sim »fRw i% am 

arra^ fftiRt*! ft?r gaiMfiitg^i: g?«?Rsra«f»iftf& ^gsrq gas^ 
n g?*r g^ 5W vi iSn 

ernr^w fs>flf^ s^giJtg^; 

aiflifM JTwnsgVM > w ii ftiw^r«n5srrf?R4 

%gRjnw w"n%% 11 II 

(4) ^/^gT?5(n««l interprets it as — 

8?5Jii^: I gaF'lr— ^*Ta<3rra1^g«? ga^g: g??? gs^M g 
wgt 'tfii — ainpEs g<iii^f^gigi-' «— 3wr gj^— 

% g?«<"ft3, g^ -^, 5rg4®i-g'?»ggit f^frgg, ftgggig^ ^rgr- 

l^i'^r^: aragf, M— gg:, gg, <Tn5i:, ggwg,— g^g^M- 

wg:, ^«rra:i M gg, ??g:, gga^u* gg: g^g§^4g»<Ti^: 

g«rr gggw ggg: fgi: ?iRt<iiggrlig gw?t gg 

Mftg: II Mrsw^r^ ggg^l ar4 ggfiii arggggt^^Mg ggai^i 
gg«n: sfM ggfir^Mv M-g'?:, g gg, f?g:, ^^ggg: g^i gg- 
XfgRt Iwfwg: wg ijg g«i:^ ragir^rg^g:, gi«»w(Rgrflgg:, M-Tjg- 
gw, gigi-gig?ggg*», M-tjgggg:, fggi-giws^ggg:, gg tig^gg:, 
*gT5;-9rRg?gg:g:, ggggt^g'^gggg^^ i g»i g.g^#rgr^: i ggr^n letc. 

(5) «itfigM takes tbese hymns in support of !(efiig- 
gigg but does not record its interpretation and simply says 
that they lay down the wearing of aiwl^g in words 
%gggggg gilSlf^ggrt^i f¥ifil and then quotes some corrobraijive 
verses from arrggrs and grrais* 



does not find in the hymns any injnnction 
to wear Linga on the body, as the Veerashaiva interpreters 
find. 

The interpretations recorded above do not differ except 
in respect of saW which is taken to mean axw or by 
while takes it as 

i. e. But the author of inter- 

prets it differently from both abovej as etM «r9fW 
enw^siff:! 

P. 41. — Herein the author 

establishes the identity of ) and wqrq: on 

account of their being in apposition in sentences quoted 
by him- Later, on pages 42 and 43, the author discusses 
why should mean r%q specially and not other deities, 
though it may be used in apposition to them. 

In the of 

is established as follows: — 

t i%f?q i 

I fr^?q ^rwa: isrq: | ?irq- 

lmqqt«tq qvqf »pt ii qf^r w: »t?q «rqcft^ *nTqriq i 

aqqqrqeft??^ agq;i q?3^1^§aiaqr/^5r4: 1 qiqrf^ sRl? qfir %qqq an- 
Here it is to be noted that a sentence from 
eraiMqtqPwq is quoted; but the !arqrJrq<t itself is not available, 
( See ^a\3«aqiq page 79 )- 

The q^lrqi^qtq identifies with as follows: — 
q^qq a tja: i a qr qq: i q: qq: a i q ^arq: a: qqqtft 

q\^f: I aw «qqr|fsqlt qqqfffft'ij': i qwrat siqtr fir^q qqfJq | 

aigqffRt q qr% qssRr f^afSr q i qqlfafqpqrOqqq qi?q«f'^q qlJt- 

qqRr q^q> qqariqq^ qqqpatqq*- 1 
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P. 40. ^3 ftc.— Here is the 

first objection to the author’s interpretiou, which the 
author refutes in what fullows immediately/ by saying 
that and are identical on account their 

intimate and inseparable connection. The author illus* 
trates the identity of and by sentences, 

quoted which state the identity of and 

on account of the latter’s living in or 

The author quotes various verses in support of how Linga 
is not to be separated or kept apart from the body. This 
is the inseparable connection of and the wearer* 

That is why all Liugayatas so carefully wear Linga on the 
body and are never without it. It, thus, forms the visible 
and distinguishing mark of Lingayatas or Veerashaivas. 

(^5|T»<i or is always worn on the body. But its 
worship is performed on the hand ( left hand by means of 
the right hand). Bence the inseparable connection of 
Linga with the band- This Is why being so connected 
with the Linga, is identical with Linga. 

says that is in all the three 4ftsrs of 
as follows: — 

«Hc^r « 2ilTh II 

The three iTtais have been explained by the 
there. The is in Kanarese but may be stated in 
Sanskrit as — 

( see siqiro?* 
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P. 42. — Etere it is established that 47 

means Linga on account of their being in grammatical equa- 
tion. But vre have been not able to find it in 

P. 42. etc. — The strict rule that one 

must lose one’s life, when one loses the Linga given by 
the as soon as one is born. That very Linga should 
be one’s to the end of one’s life. But one must 

not lose it. This strict rule was a little relaxed later, and 
permission was given to wear a new Linga ceremonially, 
when one came to lose one’s first Linga; the verses quoted 
in the text bear this strict rule out. 

In support of these the following verses from 
(H-9) are to be noted:— 

g qi«r^ II 

w simrSn ^ i 
*i«> «re sinr|?r cqwfr ^^|| 

Later on permission was given to wear another Linga 
in place of the one lost. The following verses from the same 
book in the same place are to be noted:— 

means i. e. secondary ?{lirt 

requisite for replacing the lost Linga, There is no restncr 
tion about the time (991^) for such an sr^ktC^^rfNR, as is 



becessary for tbe primary fr^T, which every one must have 
at a particular stage of life* This is also laid down in that 
very book in verses — 

noirfsrfq 

This removal of restriction of 996^ for was 

necessary, as no body was to allowed to taste food without 
the worship of Linga and before the food was first addressed 
to one’s 

P. 42. 513 etc- — This contains the 

2ud objection that is also found used in apposition 
to iiKRQT, smr and others- There is, thus, no special reason 
why is to be, identified with ftR only. The objection 
is a pertinent one- But the refutes the objection 

maintains bis own standpoint in the next paragraph. 

P. 43- etc. — Thi.s is the refutation of the 

foregoing objection. Here the author proves in refutation 
of the objection stated above> that must go with 
Shiva only and none else> for the simple reason that 
< ) alone is worshipped on the hand and no other 

deity) as borne out universally in custom. meant for ^ 
of is tbe indication ( tbe 2nd of six means of proof 

of fS”! etc. as noted above) that must 

mean alone and no other deity. This is illustrated by 
tbe instance that alone becomes the instrument for sRgR 
of jirsW) for that of and for that of utej 

21 ^ 



and no one of them can take the place of any otner; 
because the ari^R of either by hand or is prima 
facie ridiculous, but the ^ is best and most appropriate 
instrument for that purpose- In the case of the matter 
under consideration the of Linga on band) is a clear indi- 
cation that must go vcith or because there 

is no custom of any other deity being worshipped on band. 
This principle or of particular instruments are meant 
for particular things, is established in in ‘‘ ajsrfgr 

1-4-30 ) in 20th This is lucidly 

ek^litined by in his as follows.*— 

srifigr i 


aTR> *tl% «^au «IT II Hv|| 

etR^i^eir: ii 


?f5_i«i^>RRJii?f«3lisi^l5 f5Rf auRRler^: i ftt:— 

^«i:i 9^aW'ilRra:i 

"an^trisnn^ 5«i?if ^ri^: " 

«n*ntii ‘«t«qi»!rf «lf%«rt?inS[?3sr«fR3- 

siiaR:,’ I^Risi’ fib I 

'* ei*3ii%sii «^a^R |R5r l|«cid^RTS53it« :, 

a?isl^ i ^epi- 

RftWWaiMRI «RWfl?a3^sl9fi»JRlW^ *J«R?|R«I^l%3tSfr% 

^Ir:, .^st?«RfaR 

d|<re*t i^itrww m-, «r^R«rai: u 
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P. 43. fRi etc.— In this the author 

states another reason why must go with only, 

namely, the word r%f in at the end of the second 

line proves beyond any doubt thst ^41^ must go with ftrf 
( ). The author applies anothor 
viz. which is established in t.^drnl«r ( 1-3-5 

in ^uns 8-9- ) as follows: — 

«*ir «i5:i wwwr ar%fhrfai^ i 

«wr^s^:Rfe snift ^r4»^Ni?nnj?r: i 

*i!n5«ir 1% 5nw?!rr 

■ ’ ■ '* 

“ " “ WTd ^qRfifrg^^ ” ^ i a?T *p«r«^- 

^^^3 ag'iill ^ | «Rinr^ 

w fwrqi^^r I ^r««rf?TXot f?l^%?i5Ji3 <n«^Sf3 

^nfr aiH f*i: i 5ii^ftqwnw%i> 
wwafli^: !i?Jjw?i?m^^f^*iqTw4*ra?qpi 1 5n$r *rqf^'nii}«rr3: 

TTf — “ *i?riwfT sr^ci ^ i 

sig fSiqgs hqf ??r»lqf^qfIqr^T?l^ T«q- 
flRcqig,! *iqi% — "q'lf ^rr^rsgyiw^cr ” ^firi 

nqnigtqiqsf n*iqfci sig f wiqrf qr i I 

i d % ?T%r^ ag^i^r i arr^wg i$ i 

?i5rrf^§gsqq?n^r% 4wfr!i.f^ ^ i 

The upshot of the discussion is that in the case of 
words of different senses that sense of a word is to be 
taken as authoritative, in which sense the word is used in 
the literature; and other senses of the word, in which it 
may be used by' different sections or tribes should be 
rejected. The author applies this test or wruf to the matter 
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under consideration and says is used most generally in 
the sense of the deity of R(9-ilr^( and very rarely in another 
sense of ). But takes %9 in sense of 

( see his commentary quoted above ). 

P. 43. tp etc — Here the author says that 9t4 

HRIT si9 Pltn etc. ( that is the second hymn ) is the 
of %9 and that the must ensure the f^,(as the 
must be in agrement with Rfsi ). The of and 
^ has been taken advantage of at the end of the second 
section. That there should be agreement or unity between 
and f^i% has been already established in a note on 
page 77 of notes. 

P. 43. etc.— Here is another 

objection which says that though the identity of band 
with is established, the hand here referred to is the 

righthand, that worships installed on an altar and not 

the left hand, on which the lefittri is placed for worship. 
The right hand is because it comes to be associa- 

ted with while applying sandal paste etc , while that 
is worshipped on the altar. The therefore, 

is the si^r9I^ of the right hand used for the worship %9 on 
an altar. Hence the conclusion of the that the 

hymn enjoins the placing of Linga on the hand, the left 
hand, falls to the ground. 

P. 43. etc. Here the author refers to the 

materials, of which the %9^wrs placed on altars are made.frn* 
^ mostly consists ctf quartz and are egg-shaped pebbles. They 
are described in the of as — *' the 

■nwRiwre are liked by and may be in sizes ranging from 
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the 8tb of an angula (inch ) to one cubit They may 
be of the colour of a ripe Jambu fruit, or honey, of a black 
beetle>pr of the black tonch-stone, or may be blue, deep-red, 
or green etc. * (see Gopinathrao’s Hindu Iconography Vol. 
1 page 12 )• The other verities of materials used for making 
Lingas are also stated there further ( page 48, ibid) as — 

'' The materials recommended in the S.gamas for the 
making of images are wood, stone, precious gems, 
metals, earth and also a combination of two or more of 
the aforesaid materials. The precious stones enumerated 
in the Sgamas for the purpose of making images are sphati- 
ka (crystal), padmarSga, vajra (diamonds), vaidurya 
(cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pushya, and ratna (ruby). 
Of these, sphatika is said to be of two kinds, the surya- 
kSnta and the chandrakanta. Another authority adds 
brick, kadi-^arkara (a preparation, the chief ingredient of 
which is the lime-stone ) and danta ( ivory ) to the materials 
noted above. Almost all the Dhruvaberas, that is, the 
images set up permanently in the central shrines of Indian 
temples, ( Hindu, Baudha or Jaina), happen to be generally 
made of stone. There are a few instances of such principal 
images being made of wood. ” ^ 

But which is einaradd or a green precious stone 
(^i?S ), is not mentioneil there, though other 

precious stones used for making Lingas like RWPt, 
and are mentioned. 

P. 43. etc. — This contains the refutation of the 

objection above stated. In refutation the says that 

cannot mean the right hand; because the right hand is 



only occasionally associated with as the means of 
worship. But the left hand, being in invariable and 
inseparable association with Hr^jCan be identified with The 
right hand, accordingly, remains a mortal hand; and things, 
as set forth by the cannot be attributed to it. ^ 

alone possesses that power or the left hand, identified with 
can be said to have been endowed with that power* 

P. 43. ^ etc. — The special qualities 

or attributes in intimate association with the possessor. 
The attributes, as set forth in the reside in 

(or the left hand identified witn in intimate connec- 
tion; the attributes will only be or artrfJrcr on the 

right hand being not identified with It would, therefore, 
l)e in the fitness of matters to say that the ;tEcf means the 
left hand and not the right hand. 


P. 43. ara etc. — This is an illustration of how 

(in the hymn JTtftsrl etc;.) is to be interpreted 

as (STR^n because the plant RIR being inanimate 

cannot be said to have the power of being the producer of 
things mentioned in the hymn. Similarly here the right 
hand ( nnideiltified with i%r) cannf>t have that power. It 
is, therefore, unavoidable that 5^3 should mean the left 
hand. It is to be noted that this very hymn is quoted in 
illustration in similar connection on page S2 of the text. 
( Please see note in that cennection ). 

It might be said that the Linga is worship on the 
left hand only twice or thrice a day, and as such it is in 
association with it only occasionally like the right hand. 
But the Linga having been worn on the body always 



without a moment’s separation, it is in intimate association 
with the left hand. Hence the lo^ic of the Linga being 
identified with the left hand. This very thing has been 
stated in the para etc. ” on the next page. 

P. 44. fifew etc. — Here the author points out that if the 
right hand deserves the even though it is in occasional 

association with the left hand being in invariable 
association with the Linga has superior claims for the 
praise contained in the This is by (also 

made nse of twice in this section later ). The is 

a maxim of ‘‘ how much more* ” an argutnent a fortiori 
(derived from ftgtf— how much more). ThiswfW is identi- 
fied with by who remarks about it 

as follows: — 

ufligq f%g?r Jt | i 

ftiq- 

«tiq: l But is ex- 
plained by (in his X) as, gjfloi ^ wi%a 

a?a«qf<5fqiq»T«romiq|^rqra PtqtT«qw?qRia: snlRr^flTqatl^ 

«nq: l But the explanation of this «iiq by ftwfqR 

ia much better and more appropriate. 

P. 44. q etc. — Here the objecter objects that 

that the right band is preferable to the left hand, which 
being used for the dirty work of the body comes to be 
dirty and therefore vile. The right hand should, therefore 
preferred. But the rules it out ’on account of the 

left hand beiug already proved to be as good for holy 
worship as the right ban ]• This has been discussed well 



about the end of the second seclior. (see page 83 of notes 
The author produces here an authority of that the 

should be worshipped on the left band, which proves, 
the author means, that the cannot be expected to lay 
down the use of the left hand for worship^ unless it were 
worthy of it. 


P. 44. Jig etc. — Here is the objection that 

the injunction has been already obtained by the hymn — 
^ fJffrid etc , belonging to though the injunction 

by the Yajurvedic texts may be ruled out as is done 
already. This objection is beyond being ruled out ( gwT ), 
says the objecter. But it is refuted by what follows next, 

P, 44. etc. — This contains the refutation 

of the last objection. Herein the says that the 

hymn — q!^^ etc. — lays down the wearing of Liuga in 

general. But the present one specifies the place where it is 
to be worn, namely, that becomes the of the 

Linga. Hence the two li^Tfs are are related to each other 
as and the The objection, therefore, of 

of the injunction by this falls to the ground* 


P. 44. etc. — ^This contains the justification 

of how the left hand as an altar for the worship of Linga 
is so intimately associated with This has been 

noted above already. The use of the right band for the 
worship of installed on an altar cannot be said to be 
BO associated. 
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P. 45. artr etc.— Here the author 

proves that not only the two hands (left hand used as the 
(fts of and the right hand used to perform the worship 
of the hut the whole of the body is devoted to the 

worship of the Linga^ i. e. the whole of the body is dedica* 
ted to and his worship. The author here refers to the 
nine ws or nerve-centres being the seats of the nine 
Lingas ( the main three divisions or modifications, 

and and their further six sub-divisions or 

modifications, namely, strait^, 

and The and the in the Yogic way 

makes the whole body subservient to God ftr4. It is thus 
that the whole body is dedicated to through bis 

P. 44. etc. — Here is the last objection 

advanced by the objecter against the The objecter 

interprets as i e. all-round contact of 

the hand with the Linga. This is as much possible for 
the right hand as for the left. Hence the hymn, says the 
objecter, refers to or lays down the worship of by 

the right band, fiin placed on an altar and not on the left 
hand. But this objection the refutes by interpreting 

as and The objecter’s 

interpretation, says the falls short of . 

Hence it is to be rejected in preference to the placing of 
Linga on the left hand, i. e. the wearing of Linga on the 
body. 

This paragraph further contains the explanation of 
the last line in continuation of the explanation of other 
lines given elsewhere previously. 

22 . 



P. 45. ?i«lf ^ This contains 

the explanation of bow the worn on the body is 

And the left band as the for can be so 

highly praised* 

P. 45. Here the states 

that to the end of one’s life brings about at-one* 

ment of the devotee with because leads to 

or fSnt»r«T*lW*r or complete at-one-ment of ( the 
individual ) with fitw ( the or <7??9I^). But it is to be 
understood that mere will not be able to accomplish 

this* and in the proper from and spirit all 

through life will do this for the devotee. 

The following verses from (Sanskrit) by 
9^1 are to be noted in support of the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the hymn: — 

SR % I 

SR It || ^ ii 

«nf5| ik i 

sr# l?Rn STJi srt sflVJfRqgt II ^ II 

fR Ri fi r wF*n^ ft in ii 

SB^sjufftilftgi gftroliftft Q!2H ii v ii 

^iwisfR^ wsrawTd: I 

Sf4 W Sil?g»T: Ii ^ II 

WSR5R ^st^«i^ftg»r4t*Rj; I 

*rsraifsR: it Ui 
v»rt,»R i 

Itgwin wsftii jRr: u v ii 

VTstwft I 

# ft srnsft sl^ »nnwR iRft ii < n 
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er^^r «nww: "cmawisr: i 
er^ ^prw «nftr ^ ii 

|irw «iramw<WH fi i 

ftpnfi(Tirlr?t «w lit m • ii 

ejilwA^ «w Jilwiiflr nv ii 
iMr ipirf^ ?a5Rfl9rf5m«lk: i 
aifiw^NurtrCT si %«snitl ii n 
ftsg 

3Prtt9m ?r^sfiis«|il: I 
spWFiww «aa w ml || 

eresirat «T«jig:l|^: spB«sr?r i 

urai ftsii ^ wi^: «: ii lv ii 

SpNt ^tsTsre^ f^jT# t 
w «nf3lcfaT<(l4 cW It IMI 

dWdfNsjRsf icjulift ^siT«i«r I 

ii i ^ « 

?fl^t I 

siw«wnT:ifi{isifi»w*nf^5r*^« H 

«rsiw ^tg»T^ ^qisT^S^ I1 II 

P. 45. eif^ After giving the 

corroborative verses in support of the discussion and con- 
clusion, the author proceeds to prove in this remaining 
portion of the section the '^iw^si^livi on the ground, namely, 
the comparison of ^3fW>l of siW with fii*n«Ti»r. He first 
states that it is as sinful to revile as it is to 

revile fin. The verse quoted in the beginning is taken 
from f t aint ^w ilH ( page 113 of Shaivopanishads ), where 
it is plainly stated that it is as sinful to revile at 



as it is to do so It is established by means of this 
that is important reIigioi|sly> as a religious practice. 

In the second line of the verse it is also plainly stated that 
of is.as great and important as is as a 

religious practice. thus becomes the 7<Tlr<r and 

fSww the The word does not exactly lay 

down the but merely states that is 

tantamount to The autlipr means that there is an 

implication of as the 9<T<1R of lu other 

words the author says that as the must be 

an established fact. The implication may well be taken 
as an injunction to wear Linga on body ( in combination 
with other statements of )• Hence be says 

P. 46. ?Rr ft — These words state that the verses 
that follow next are in that There must be some 

mistake here; because these verses are not found in that 
but in ftregtiw. 

P. 46. *n»T SR etc. — This verse, plainly 

laying down the wearing Linga on the body, is given here 
to strengthen the assertion that is the ^srR, as an 

established fact to strengthen the statement contained in 
the verse quoted after srft and also to show that 
is productive of whidh becomes the ground of 
comparison or common quality of and »R*IWW. 

P. 46. etc. — This verse is found in 

VOTSIfoi, chap. II. The and sheraiRT have been 

described in as follows :— r ^ 



tpF w: *lW^r I 

sre*n^»^igr«i5t wi??n!)^Sf^ qn 
^isn^: liiw: sg'5?r^ ti 
?IW1W I 

^«T ^5f ^ »JvK»% II 

«l?l^ 'n«%T ?siqT I 

Jijisqgjfjrqi II 

^ m^pni: ^ ^f?cr 

qi^rq5ci^?r«: ii 
qi45Hnfiii?n; «*i ^i^i^nfiiJi: i 
3 ^ g «ai^r ^^r: ii 

■qi'tqr qqr fifais^^rt^^l^g^rqr: ii 

#— ^g qiHT ?»^1^%5T fliaitwT: I 

*i^Hi^ ^ w: q%J|V. sq?Eig: ii 

i^q^nqf^fSr: i— f^wqir^^: ^iqr fqf^igi: i 

«ri%f^gT!i«qqii *i%?r mpqiwr: ii 
sjqig ?i5r 5^*11 1 
^gE^i ^4 «4*n snuonwi: 11 
qg55T^wq5n4^?5!Tqrf^i«pR: 1 
»>i?[qr ?ii’^ sara srr^i'qiHRr: ti 
qn^T^ ^ ^rqi% ?iqi ^r55rQ%5fq=q 1 
qii%! ^ ?(?(%ar ^j^ »i%?r ^r 9 iwit«rqi: 11 
qf^^iqn^S feqr: I 
«i%?f 3 «fli« q^i'snfqqr 11 

qjjfi^ f% w«R^qr% 1 

ci?«sff?if ?rlg ^ n 

gsqi^ qqjqtRnsrt fwiw q =q 1 
«iir»TWRr^«ii^g qirq>Rfw: f# w 11 
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P. 46 etc. — This maintains the similarity of 

*!WTt«r with fiknwRflr, in as much like is 

productive of as stated in and W T^llWi ^ q- 

fttw:- The former says— fkftr> 5 i;,| 4^1 
^ wanfirat- This is the common quality of 

both and The author thus proves there 

is OTHIWW here. 

tW SUIT etc. — This is the definition of 
which is so defined by in ( page 59, 

^*raPT< edition ), where he says — st 

1 w 4RPT(ii5ir)'^*R# ^ 

the author applies this test of. and jsays 

that answers this test, in words— ^ 

P. 46. ai%qtnri^^wiv:?rt B?*n% f| sr^rnr 

(negation) is known from the knowledge of the ai^^jir 
( *tT«t, the counterpart or opposite of enuw) and or 

the place, where the thing ( negatived ) is said to be non- 
existing. “ Th esimplest definition of sr»TPr is W^*T?r, what 
is distinct from existing things, but other definitions are 
more elaborate. a commentary on 

defines 9r*iTft«r as that is, a q^i^, the 

knowledge of which is dependant on the knowledge of its 
contradictory. The ^ft^s hold that awm is an object of 
direct perception and is connected with its by the 

relation called fttlqiierr; that is when we say we 

regard wzrw? as an attribute of just as we call the 
attribute of ^. • (see Athalye’s page 101 ). Thus 

bots^afirtrfim and come to be the elements for the 

knol||dge of srm Both of these must be well known 



to make the knowledge of 3r«!i^ clear. In the same way 
or the standard of comparison is the of 

the object of comparison* The in aiw^Tiqrrer, must be 
well known; then and then alone it becomes the standard of 
comparison* The author here says that because 
is compared with the latter must be well known 

and must be an established fact as the means of This 
established fact leads to the conclusion that there must as 
injunction of 

P. 46. •! ^ etc- This contains an objection to the 

conclusion that of led to an injunction of 

But, says the objecter, that there must be for 
expressing comparison. And as there is no ^ in the verse 
containing the comparison of and fSnw'iT, the con- 
clusion is faulty and, therefore, wrong. The meets 

this objection by saying ‘ hat is implied or understood 
here, as it is in the sentence which means 

In the same way is to be understood 
in the verse which contains the comparison of with 

fStnsittw. 


P- 46. etc. — After establishing the 

fitnww by means of ?fqara?H, the author now proceeds to do 
the same by means of contained in the second line 

of the verse quoted already, namely, ( »t?JT ) 5 ^ 

% I TOtaiaw is defined in fqaqjii? of 
as — I The same has been given 
here by the author- An instance of has been 

given there (in viz- 

f i^qpt. I the explanation of the has been given tk.dre 

as follows:— 



wta: 1 l In the same 

way, the author means, that in the two sentences of the 
second line, namely, U) ^ ( WW) ct 

there is is the 

3rq»n*l?Tf«r and is the The former is 

the f^sr, of which vRR^tsi^TfiT is th ■ It does not 

matter, according to the author, that the two sentences are 
not put exactly in the fortn required of ?st<!ratiT. The 
author, therefore, concludes by saying — ^reifPr 

I and proves that f«»nirw 
as the must be an established fact and there must he 
an injunction behind it to wear fSn on the body for 
attaining 

P. 47 . 5i^?irfcnf^r etc — Here is the very last objec- 
tion against The objecter says even though 

the is granted on the ground of otrt and as 

already proved in the foregoing, it is the ^clfS»Tsrrw and 
not The author as refutes this by 

saying that if WfRW’'! is the or ar^i^ and is 

the or it follows that there must another element 

of similarity in both, namely, in as much as 

is obviously a thing worn or applied externally on 
the body and can never be so done internally. VTfiTWI^, 

the being an external thing, the OTHR, must 

be an external thing obviously and unavoidably. The 
author applies the dictum or test, *R9R: 
which, when expanded in explanation of the matter under 
consideration, will be as follows:— ?rf^ sir: «Iir|^ 

^«i?t ?Ri;*Tww'sRWW'ii% 

srwrtSwsfRsiT^^ 8R»R?irtl puts this briefly as^ 

^ajSli|«ire"RrW ?RSIRff^ l 
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The Huthor expresses the same thing in his own words 
as— a«nciftits « 

P. 47. I— Here the author proves 

the vftRi: on the authority of the extract of 

«r«i(r%^I 9I^RR: as follows: — - 

«M tm^RR: aRrnRW vai® flrjfRrwii i firwr X^rr sn^iaw- 
9igiwnj«Ritifil4wraw i ri «rr a«rRT Xwr er Ri^wwTRtXr w; wwr- 
fsRiiitpR^»XR: ara:wf ^1%^ 1 rt «?« ficdiRT Xrr ri 

mV RIRRRIRRt RrH|/^:f RRR RRlftltt 1 Rf 

ei?R g[atRT XRtr rt RWiaa: hrrrt itrRirft!: RruXRi^tftRRi^ 

^iffXfSlRWRT ^1% R RIl^R^ 

RRlH R Rik XeRT^ RRlXr R RRR RTRl^ ^ «RR(RT 


P. 47 . <R(TfXRt,..R9f^R»irR^R[i(l Here the author main* 
tains that if the three stripes of RRR applied on the forehead 
represent the three fires, the three constituent letters of the 
syllable a9>, the three SRTs of RIRT, the three Vedas ( exclusive 
of sir^ir ), the threefold manifest deity aspects of rrr^r, 
the threefold power of flm’s activity, the three rrrts ( pun* 
ficatory ablutions), and if the wearing of the tbree*striped 
RfR leads to ^R^RR, how much more is fitRRKR to be 
preferred and bow much more will ^RRTtR be conducive to , 
^IRR^rr! The importance of ^RRTtR as^a means of RlRris,. 
therefore, beyojid description. It is no. wonder then 
that l^tRRlRR (RtltlXtRRiRR) should be laid down by the TedaR^ ^ 
23 . 



In this section the author proceeds to establish the 
principle of wearing Linga on the body from its being a 
mesns of or at-one>ment of eiW; or the individual 
soul, with the or ' This at-one-ment is 

called or which the author calls 

is a particular kind of or union, and 
may be called but there is difference between 

(ITOtwT and eww, which will be noted hereafter shortly. 
The two sentences establishing such a are 
Vfna;?. The sentences that declare such oneness of the 
individual soul with the Highest soul or <Ttfl|l5t,are “ti'Wilftt” 
and 3npr|%T”. These are IT panishadic sentences, and 
all schools of Vedanta philosophy base their doctrine of 
on these two sentences and interpret them in accordance 
with their idea of 91 ^ or the final beatitude* The 
Teerashaiva philosophers do the same in accordance with 
their doctrine or idea of or The doctrine of gi% 
of Veerashaivism is peculiar to itself and forms a distino 
tive and distinguishing feature of the religion* This doctrine 
or is derived from ?r*tw, the 

mixture Of two separate quantities of the same liquid. For 
instance a quantity of milk is divided into two separate 
quantities; and when the two separated quantities of milk 
aice mixed there is of the two quantities. From the 
instance given it will be clear that for the mixture 

or union of two separate quantities of the same liquid or 
the Same thing is necessary) hut two quantities of two 
different liquids or Ibings will not do. A quantity of milk 
may be mixed with a quantity of water and the mixture 
on ttnibn, of: milk and water may be seemingly indistinguisha* 



ble but not really indistinguishable, i. e. there will be no 
complete at*one-ment of the two liquids. In such a 
mixture the quantity of water will lose itself< into the 
quantity of milk and becomes one with milk. Here the 
nature of milk prevails and that of water is lost or destroyed. 
So also if a lump of salt is dissolved in water salt dis- 
appears and becomes one with water. Here is but 

not In the mixture of two different liquids or of 

some soluble salt with a liquid, there may be nr^RRrbut not 
which is complete and indistinguishable at-one-ment. 
In the case of two different liquids, the nature of the liquid 
stronger and greater in quantity will prevail over the 
weaker and leases in quantity. In the case of two different 
liquids of equal strength, the nature of that greater in 
quantity will prevail over that of the lesser in quantity. 
Hence in the mixture of two different liquids, one of the 
liquids has to lose its individuality and the mixture will be 
heterogeneous one. For really through and indistinguishar 
ble mixture or at-one-ment of liquids or things two separate 
quantities of the same liquid or thing is necessary. It is 
on this account that the author says on the next page 

”. So also the commentator of 
says ( see 3rd qsw ), 

From this analogy it will be clear that there will be 
of or wn, the individual soul with or the 
on account of their being innately one. It is the 
wHr of the wonderful capability or inscrutable acti- 
vity, that causes the to appear in the forms of 

of Lingas, the higher modifications of and ^UTs, the 
lower modifications of or or tref^Tf could 

not remain tranqui.ll or content in His unmodified from 
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and deaired out of Bportiveness or to assume: the mani- 
fest form of the Universe* It is from this sportive desire 
of His tranquilly is disturbed and His begins to 
work and causes all higher and lower modifications of 
sod the Universe to arises out of him* The higher 
modification is or His form and the lower modi- 
fication is diw or His form* So it is said in 
** tpi w jf id nit* 

and ** 

qiswOwsif . * « ftqr 

wRt»ciswwrarsl stlBflw- 

^tFSiW WSfe* * 

His sn^ also concurrently modifies herself along 

with correspondingly into vsir and wi^. the 

creative activity of goes or is associated with fitn and 
the reunifying activity, goes with or is associated with 
dpt. The six modifications of Linga and the six corres- 
ponding modifications of Anga> associated with the corres- 
ponding modifications of sti^ (as ^ and form the 

basis of philosophy, on which are built the spiritual 

or religious practices for the sake of the ( Veerashaiva ) 
devotee that he may seek reunion or at-one-ment with 
<itPlll^* The at-one-ment of the individual soul with vinyls 
isVFHW. 

wf^, which is only a form of srf^ enables the devotee 
to rise higher and higher gradually by stages by graded 
spiritual practices into ultimate at-one-ment with sdttf . 0%, 
the creative activity of <rtllpr, is srwtg#, in as much as it 
tends to the creatiofi of the universe associated with the ' 
▼ale of miseries; and is ia as much it tends to 
ti>e upliftipeht of the individual soul into thorough union 
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or at>one*ment with by making him (iltq) free from ntnR. 
Thus the doctrine of as already remarked, is the 
distinctive and outstanding feature of the Lingayata 
religion* is also sometimes called QifnigfiR in the 

sense described heretofore* This short explanation and 
description of the doctrine of is all that is treated 
briefly in this section by the author; and it will be pretty 
clear when it is carefully read through. 

The followin ^«ts from may be read to 

understand well what is said above about l8ln, qrl^, and 

q< sro I 

WT«i*ERqnw»ERqeRTi?r; 1 
awHt II q II 

sn^f ^1?^ *ri** i 

«'W?l S5R% qr ww aar ii ^ n 

WW: i 

ati: aaVr ii v n 

i 

5i»r8t »np?raai ai% I ii ^ ii 

enwrt al srtftsit i 

aTR4 sil; wd a?ift»fpr?i n ^ a 
enwr: al ^ciiat ^al alaq«if i 
aw n v» n 

«rt fka? a i^ g R t aw^aror qam 
awj! ww|a fiRfilaaaro: lu n 
. waftw gr aa i ^ wf a%fta ak?ti 
ij< f»aw» aNtipaairwi ^nii ^ n 
ftaWlwf^r^ ftar fN awf i 
aiRaaa^>T w^ara: n ii 



sKN?r »ror %«i w» | 

W5 5n«r ii ii ii 

?>in^i^w»gqRro in ^ ii 
^qre*R# 5r$nTra«B54 ^ q?[*f:Rw: i 
9rsfS3?iRi?W^ i%Rr«raiw5ifi?Rr ii ii 

3»iq?aT^rrai: am ^4 ^Hmn 

inv 11 

w BwrRwra «^Tr^? 5 ?er«» IMMi 
ft«Ri 1 

f^ M^ a winlF^ qi am in ^ 11 

w«m?f am«^ I 

wra l%«iRr^«r ^1^14 i?f % II 1 v» 

a«if4 4tw a^T iW^: 1 

am ^m »jsf am ^f^l^m ormi I 
^rfowH^m aisfrri^^a 1 

ait^ ama^ fafl^ear in^ u 

m ^rf^Rfitftm Hja ^^aa^aolsa 5 1 
ama oRflft^sr f^amr *reaawi 11 11 

fiimEam«TaT »n%?m^i4a<w«r«T*iT I 
i^mpTaT«Tar sirf^: «Bwrem a^lfSar im ii 
w^miiam wiati 1 

am ama^amm i^vroir u 11 

am aM4»imr of^oifWI I . 
aarai ooI^jIY o^ai^H^ gamftisft 11 ^^11 

owwamm si fi n^lftf>P t« iTa a T oar 1 
ofMfmT ggr giEefm dwor w 11 
af^FFa^T fOTf i^gi^aiw aaT | 
wWka ^gor »rf^ir4W^ fi| m am ii ^Mi 



sfftRHs*nciT ftiftnlftntft?!! ii « 

^tfq? suN^: Ucl: I 

??T ?T# || i| 

S'i’^l'aww «Wlf«r^T jpr: II U II 

si<ra?iV«ir^«in *T%: 3^: 1 

11 11 

«*rrar «f^i5«ii5n fSwihiT 1 

9iPr alsnjrmiwit it 11 

*i^^qrai^n *w?ti 

?i^»iif8»iw^ qn% 4 (%iw«i^i ftqgi II II 
f^q?«rarrsftqi?ni5Ji^ 

d II II 

In order to understand how distinct is this doctrine of 
4)^ of the Veerashaiva religion is, it will be proper here to 
note the idea of 4r^ of the different schools of philosophy 
as follows: — 

w qilt^ a^3{4^— ?fra’4 ^ 

I anc^fJ®^ ^ |R| ni«ll 5 »^r: 1 

^1^ Irw: I «i5f 5IW «g^’4»Tw 41?? 

^r: I «|qig?^«n^i^i 5 if Ttnit^g^nsri 5 iid<iki? 5 ^!i 

«nR 5 «??iig*i^^ ni^r 1 5 i»R^^q 0 ?f 4 tqi^«fl^«rsiifitid?f 

5:«^M »n«qi: 1 ^ *if^w»igqtii: 1 

dwwsndd^ 5iqi} I 3 »iWm*t ^fci 5i?niT?w?d*i: I •nw^sr 

5 fN*Fgftift 9 4 t?ir |d ^%^«id«i: 1 9 Tli«ig®i>^ l^rfwT: 1 

«ireld^ IqifJrqii: | sr asj %f»r |:^. 

gl^: ftj girfl«reftftr eiTf : 1 | »gi q iBwwr 

qTRrt^w^ii wg^qpif ^lii ^4 qn^sidr: 1 sif^t^ 

wqwR gtw: I f gwi^wf «warew«t 
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I ^^1^ 4iv ^ 

«iRNar: I »pi|iTiiPwSt fTORNn%»r<i: i 5i*n"i5i^%- 

4>^ni4?iRt 5>.|^qif^<m i 

( see a4qqfsRwitqi5RT by aM^wi^r, page 112 )• 

From this extract it will be clear how different are 
the ideas of ^ of different schools of philosophy- Of these 
in the case of the Kashmere School of Shaiva philosophy, 
namely, a^i^rqtiqnw, and the qrhct school of «i\<i philosophy, 
there is the idea of But these schools 

of philosophy do not term it which is, therefore* 

a special term for according to the philo- 

sophy of the V^eerashaiva or Lingayata religion, This 
religion and the school of philophy is* therefore* the fourth 
aspect or school of Shaivism and Shaktivishistadwaitism* 

qrtttqq is possible in the case of of Shankar 

school of philosophy. But except for this possibility there 
is a world of difference, as noted by as follows: — 

ftwjRSUf^ I 

also states the idea of in contrast 

with the idea of nrar of other schools of philosophy as 
follows:— 

qiinqif^«t«i|qrsn<mnT«mq«r#q|:qr!^ tnfNr I 

qrawiQ qqiitHpiqwllqqftgjiRq^ flw* ’ 



sffi: ^ sn^ra^r 

^ql^awi'qfcl Ill'll I 

?nqrftq<9ti?^t<g^crqr siiwt, >iTfqtifsri)ft(^'«n«w5w 

qi»qj[f^»iqix4Fci4ifJj^'Tfq 

^Ji flWCRjf ■» >Tr‘w^q(%%0i|[flfR aro^tnsqMsrfqlftfe arqrs^re?®- 
?rR?aq5q«^ii5Pm5f5f^r%<f qqqriWS^ 

3?qfifq^<wSqf^'jeja?n «s^qt(f^R^r1[rretw^«i5?:qvwr3»w* 

ftf^g^seraif^^r waig^: i 

^?iJrl^qT3i^5p55Rr q«f qRrwfs^cr^q qiaf^w jm«- 

qr<fwq firaaar^3i?q*rt^5Kr atn- 

q^ararftilAre sp«fr/^a*i«mqrt65a qrl^m%cq{^aq«flrf9i»>qnf- 
wiq>5;q«n??«iwqfHl!t jft55«05iqr4*?aR3ifirq: i 

sT5^5qrr'^^!ft«Rq^qfir«qRqqi?a:?<cnaf^^^'?#Rf5ril^6w- 
aRnqfiifr^r^r ?rf^?iq?3Ef:TfiW«q?:Tiq!i9'^qV5qwF«rqrqi<r ai|- 
^rqI^^!r: i 

»t(\^^g^i^q ?jf(n*icqwf^ '%|«qlr 1 

f^>T9rqi?q«Tg(%qr'q5iTgjtcicqrq«qrgq5>qR«qiai>«'>icrqr #f?f. 
?n??rf^r%8'|<iirRa?(q«fq.....„g<r\qerwWqt*qfs«?qg, t 

From the two extracts given above in the idea of #r4ef 
there is an element common to all Vedic schools o£ Indian 
philosophy, i* e> all schools exclusive of ths^, and %iT 

schools; it is either or gs^fWf. In the case of 

♦rPf school 4fV consists in tffwlfq and «rrqftq in addition to 

24 ■ 
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g«; in the case ( the followers o^ sit«* 

«3Ri4)and «^<itsrTrg<mrs 4)9 is and not In 

the case of si^ifligT Sbaiva school; and also in the case of 
vhR school, 4t9 is €1^^, but according to Veerashaivas 
it is 

It will be in the fitness of matters here to say briefly 
how 9?^ or the individual soul will attain at*one*ment with 
%f or The devotee has to undergo in the first 

instance the 4)^ ceremony of the three kinds. He is 
then taught by his the principles and practices of the 
religion. Thereafter he has got to perform the ^qrttsn or 
worship of daily, which is and not 

the He has to begin with the of lefitn or 

the ^ in its gross form, and then to advance step by step 
to the worship of the vital Linga, and the 

ideal Linga* also rises into the higher forms, from 
to ^9 form etc*, corresponding to the higher forms of 
Linga and ^ in a particular stage* He has to oSer to 
the Linga everything that he takes, not only the food but 
all things that he enjoys for personal comfort. This is 
and the things offered thus become the of 
the fii9* When it is said that the devotee should begin 
with the 9<nnilf of and advance to the of other 

Lingas by stages, it does not mean that in the initial stage 
the devotee is to be concerned with only, but it 

means that the devotee has to worship or gross 

Linga, as the visible outward Linga, connected with Lingas 
located in the ’(Rsrs internally in tb'! body* and its 

two modifications, and are themselves loca* 

ted in the ^s of the body, namely, in the 

and in tVffilBriRni* is, therefore, only the visibly 



symbol oE the inner corresponding Linga and its further 
twofold divisions or modifications. Even during the I'mRT 
of lefitw in the initial stage the devotee has to be conscious of 
other Lingas, snsi^n and and their further twofold 
modifications. During the advanced stages as well the 
devotee is not to lose sight of but has to begin with 
and proceed to the higher, which, during that higher stage, 
is a short affair. The devotee has to practise srsnistTs or the 
eightfold protective fences all along. In the advanced 
stages some of the sTSi^ions, that are also symbolic, assume 
an ideal form. The devotee then has not to be very keen 
on outward symbols during the advanced stages. The 
devotee has also to observe all through life the ^TWiira or 
fivefold code of conduct, namely, 

nwisr?, and All these are necessary for the devotee 

to reach at-one-ment with It is, therefore, said in 

page 3— w srv 

I So also it is said in page 18— 

9T>!r ^ 

is the Veerashaiva’s attitude towards the deity 
that is thetwfl^; and he has not to worship any 
other deity, ftrf, being the , he has not to take 
any other deity, as He should maintain all through 

his life the idea of %<¥ as the only Godhead and deity to 
the exclusion of others. Whatever devotional acts he 
does, whatever devotional prayers he offers, aud whatever 
devotional thoughts he thinks, they must be all about Shiva 
ond none else. This is is the devotee’s 



daily religious practices* prayers* and thoughts about Linga, 
as ftvr’s appearance in all the forms of Linga, which are 
the basis of his religious and spiritual life. is the 
highest deity and is but l«i<r is his form and is 
the of the devotee, to enable the devotee to offer 

his devotions to the through this gjpi|?gr, 

This is fibiniR, is the devotee’s attitude of 

complete humility towards and bis forms of So 
also be has to maintain the attitude of humility towards 
bis sg* who gives him all guidancce in the spiritual life and 
practices* the ^(r* who is being a person, and 

the f^ravims* the great and renowned devotees of He 
has to adopt the attitude of service towards all V^eerashaivas, 
all human, beings and the animal world. n<>iRR is the 
devotee’s of conduct towards the society and the commu- 
nity. He has to live well as a member of the community, 
strive for the upliftment, increase and service of the com- 
munity. Lastly is the code of devotee’s ethical or moral 
life in his behaviour as an honest and strengaiforward 
being. All these forms of "hnw or the code of conduct, religi- 
ous and moral, are meant for the V^eerasbaivas all through 
their lives with the ultimate goal of attaining at-one-ment 
with which at-one-ment in the technical language of 

the Veerashaiva religion is j^»ihTgi>R:?*r or finsftgw- It may 
be noted that the author does not say anything about the 
sreuRsirs and q^rgitTs in the devotee’s religious life. But the 
brief description of these *Nrgr<ls has been given above, in 
order that the reader may understand how they are help- 
ful to the devotee for bis uniformly religious and moral ' 
life to attain the ultimate goal of Readers may be 

referred to the introduction for information about ereif^s, 
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P. 47 . is the 

assertion of the that is beyond cavil on 

account of the By fS»inraw«r the author means 

or though he does not say so in 

so many words. But that he means so is clear from the 
words coming later, namely, '' ..eiftvrw- 
” on pages 48 and 49. 

P. 47- !t3 fSiitJrdsn?: 1 — Here is the objec- 
tion advanced against the assertion of the contained 

in the foregoing. The objection seems to come from a 
of School, us may be gathered from the words" 

But never speaks of qiSTF? as 

particularized as “ 

He always speaks of as having only three 
positive attributes and none else. The W»ns, 

in addition to tJti;, ^ and are always said to have 

been possessed by by all schools of Shaivas. The 
'?#is are mentioned in — 

II 

Here it seems that the author refers to the doctrine 
of the school of trr^^us. The doctrine of w, given last in 
the extract from above, may be seen in this 

connection. There it is said " " i. e. a^^trs. 

P, 47 . tHfqaKTO«ftf 9 I— All schools of Vedanta philo- 
sophy resort to aqqnl of the two sentences (tRqaw and 
etc iFirftq) on account of the • qpsqr^ being inapplicable to 
the statement contained in them. The ‘following exrract 
from of a follower of Iqailtf philo- 

sophy, may be noted, 



ains«rni’«JnWr^wwrt | wift i swr- 

’??r!«TngflftflT«rre»i?TH37f5cf %?N’a?T^BWi^ *prfin «RiRift»Jift^?r 5 - 

«w%l s3nTi*F^ 3<W 

mftr I 


I «nr*w5r4 srrff q^$r: ^ruRrf^ra^oq T?r^^flftv»n^rR«TR: sr- 

I 




«T*?RiT%«<wraRs^flW 

5n?i49*?'sn I 

a«rr r 'i^R[ftwif^l%8%^iRWR^??^?rmR6rc?T- 

^wpi Ri?flrR^^R^«cr?Tr f^lRJi^aRTHR: i cRRif^ a?Rnl- 
qirsTRrf^^ftretasirw ^i?^iwr>?8qR^ 

I 55^'.f««mws'?f5 ^«rr ?r&f ^«r5R?r5%5ci- 

g«?nnftr«n^ ?iTf8i^q»^5R44t«ft f^^qtTSTRn\TerRrt^i%gR'Tl^Ri^- 
s5^Jiaw»j»TR: 1 i{jfiT«r »iin««To»?3«J^ i 

^RigRai^ra wwsff «iRr sr ^ijf^ 1 5 sftw'Rf*}- 

ft^»iR^r 9 ^f*n«RRftfirew«r?Rw 5 i^«re*r «»i swr- 

qiisa<ffii 8 inn R riaj« w i’S: «iRa% | ^ 5 ?R^q?reiRil%f^i%8%a5W 
Ru«ilq^wRif^i%9«%«Rirw ^F$is^^r?wn«i^«5Rr fti»w'^t>wn!R«* ' 
wiwwRiilWfwpnwRiw 5it«w sr ^R*fi4Rnitw> stRW(f^5j*piWr- 
mdli«H n<i t 5t I I 
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V *r5r gwrci: i 

JiPPiPot ftf^r ’’ II 

ersr niqt %<?: sf^fg^h^ifqisjifasTonft ^ 9U=505f i aw 3 
wjrr^^tJiwwwawiaa^roifq awai>^qf^5T fa55?f^w«ii«fiiwwa: wit- 
?j 3 q a^iwf^w^RwwwwT gwit^i^ssmi aw«a<i 1 arw 3 q<tsrr<itter- 
%a»t«awsT«ifw arw?n4?w wnmr5r <^fr«rw<ii5ciwT 
sgwKaMSBSTOT I w w WFWW ^araTKanra awiwsrafh 

awT 5Rqw ?we[i4 ?Rq?i^ ai wsr^cqa: f^r wf- 

0 WWT a airw qpewn I aw ^nq^r#T«rRiaRra=fq»Twqi: ^aiw^a 
a^w?ftat awwai ga^wia^iw’n^qaw^T^q^StarqsnwiqiaL l 

ww wiwt wiqcfi%qiwqqww?swwif^ a a*wqP! 1 aw ^iwgwnwass- 
»»i^a aiwar^^w f^^^cam^qfraiiwa a^wqrwii^aeTwqi a^«twqft|Ti- 
w 3 P)qqiww 5 Wwwia«iqfai 3 ?q 3 q(iw?qTq\i«?^if^fqf^w%a=^WR?wqtfqi- 
’Nw aflrcR^sf^ afstrwqitinrafwqRw^swwi a w a?q< ?q»q^ ai w4- 
^^awRrqftaiiwafwTfa^af^a cw^r^ aar^r^ ar wwacaw: w wwuri^w 
wiwawwnflwi'afJjfaqRaaL 1 t?%a q^a farwkqwrqi'atraqwwiiTaT wa«T* 
qRqaPa'lw aa^sal^ awwai ga^acstftai^snwiwfw 1 

aaaiwwi aija Van aiw'a aa^r wi atwraa?q>iar^i%wVan- 
BWWWT aiwwiVartf f^iwifaawatwi^acfiwf^f^OTw qfta^ari^aw^aanf* 
waiww«eR% awi aww^fViww aa^i ai qt>waiia^raifaif^fiiBla4«w* 
w^wwi aiwwrVaflr f^lrwifS[a«qliwwTaHjwl^f^iwfw qi^gj^qi^a^* 
owVwRiw I 

ewigai? wurewtaisaaqiwaiwf 1 aaaiwf^wT<at^iqrqaTag««t 

afa^qaiat wiwft?ar araViariwi^aaff^fiisf^niftwir? fVisRfgwgwi- 
w?i5aawwna»4[iasarac4 wwa^rsiWBwrw^iwiitai Rnft%V^ 1 wi 3 
(Vqi^ft*aai?ai wat a??ai%wwwra ar wu fV4l«gi aaantraV arair 
awi q 2 anwa 3 af| qaaiiaai%»nK^S?n^ aai>i4wit%aw 

arfSiaiamV^^wwrfffii^i arfwai wafer I aw sfafwIVel 



%?F?wPr «?ft ?rqn^»i?F cwt 

w*5i«TOTRa9rnfJi?iqi^«ra*ir«5iH|iiqr asirfirH? Nn%»gn^p»3l%- 
siT(iftRsnfl"imr> a^RsRWcs^nifiniTi^Rpr i 

L The extract from in explanation of 

reproduced later below, may also be noted in 
comparison with this extract. 

P. 47. e>fJiaiWsr»i?i^i!lf& etc — Here the author says 
that the uon-Veerashaivas have not been able to understand 
the meaning of or He, therefore, 

proceeds to explain what is meant by it. 

P- 48. etc — Here the author 

refers briefly to the three kinds of ng, and f®*lt. The 

three ^i 9T ceremonies are connected with the three primary 
modifications of and RRt*r. 

The three primary Rms have been explaitied by sigw- 
^ as — 


TOR«ffT%H5iFTr?JiRWJ# q»ra ii 

The three kinds of ceremony are meant for intro- 
ducing the novice into the principles of by the expla- 
nation being given of the three primary ^nrs. The meaning 
of as given by is — 

#Ji% *rwiwi n 

few fen i 

ftRtrvr ?JjRT*ir qRrt^=3*Rn<ll ii 



The three ^ cereiboDies ate explained in the same 
book as follows:-^ 

«T w*r flr*iT *wf«i i 

n?rti?*jw *wi || 

««r I 

ntsiih ii 

w fli ulsfna ««a^ ii 
. Wi *>i w ii 

All these ceremonies are well treated in 
(pp> 86 88), particularly the last one, which readers inay 
see (or iu(ormation« 

The three ^iSITs are meant for the three primary «k<ns, 
( ;siel«i and girnI’T ) that the devotee may worship the 
three corresponding rS’Trs, beginning with his devotion to 
and advance by steps to higher f^nrs> 

P. 48. aW *r?B^ etc. — ^Tbese contain the explanation 
of what is meant by i^<r. The explanation given by 
e?5»TE(Ur of fi»n will be elucidating as — 

fail f?.»ifiifcr | 

alN% ^*i ^ I 

fSnraRURSi: n 

ERrrt%®« Ewfe'En: ii 

P.48* — Here nRr means 

%ar*s in all her manifold and mul^farious forms and 
not the nrqr of school. irRt is called etrr^nr^, the 

srNr of 9i^(IRr is well explained in which 

readers may rend for full information. 

25 ' 



F. 48> 8)0i% etc. — These lines contain the explana* 
tion of or the individual soul. The following ^ from 
may be read for understanding ain better: — 

«f iw f jfd omwain i 

P. 48. ftui etc.— This verse gives briefly some 
idea of qg and <irsr, which imply The three are invariably 
araociated with one another and form the very essence of 
<itS<RT religion. These three are given very great prominence 
in system of Kashmere Shaivism, whioh is also 
called the sysetm or the system of the three, q%, as and 
qt«. In other Shaiva systems the idea of the three is 
tberei.but they are not given as much prominence as in the 
Kashmere system. In corroboration of what is said above 
the following may be noted:--' 

tnr afti: %a anat aiar; || 

in page 187>Ori3ntal Sans, series) 

wRwftmtfnW ftftwu i 

agai^iRwft ii 

( part I, page 10 ). 

P. 49. This contains the explana- 

tion of bow by wfanl the innate oneness of and or aDf 
and is easily explained. But ^ats or individual souls 
come to be entangled with arws and look so different from 

Hence the primary sense of tiq^and being identical 
is impossible. And, therefore! the sentences and 
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IFII^ are to be explained by having recourse to the 
secondary sense of- and Otherwise the two sentences 
become meaningless. 

The author’s explanation is very brief* The following 
extract from will be found very elucidating. 

(see pp. 51-57) 

s^RHR i 

wfRii i(f «E«iaf^^f^i|5wf%!^a%'lri ftPiir- 
wi^^«Vav# g3c%tp4 %tR( 

%a«t<iwviTtH? aanw-iT^wnTRi^isfarait^lTwftwTttf 8«%a»4 aa. 
tiq^WRTflf wRri ^ awatTifH a?Rif4 Tlia4ta%r4aw4fiffilre4r: 
au?i^5if^TR«iiaftSN 5Wirii?ii l aasawa^f 

frRRrf^Jw4 'W^^iW^Rwftlnataif: aaniRaa«44l4?[a«^<ii 
1 aw »nt4r: aiaRiwBai4 w 

?i%: I aw Ifs4 a?«r«a>atf^rw apr^sif^rftfJrw i 

awr w fJrwaif^ifJtTaaar: atj4 aRt^aavw: i 

ajat ataatfn^ aww^litljai^a 1 

aiiwsi^f^ftrfhn I awf a rawa^RrfJifta^r: avaiw- 
^r^w^wnr^ftaiaRitgm^wNwamftra^ gac^asw aipt4aasw: 
wfaRif^lwrfit% in II 

«i?T44i«irM««Tr<f^waas4f. f4?taai4fl«4affaa«r:i « a #s4 
4aww fWT «r4*w*n^4T 4isai^at«raa^«rflrflil w a <% . 

a^wa^arvaia: a?ii)iia|artr?l«i^f^nr4»xia; fiiat Sifir awr a^RWr ; 
«^i4aTf54aw’!af4^4f5aai4'wa( f4^a4 waaaraat s«iw4iHiB:ii«a?4 1 





fii^t Srfir 5»v sjlN^ wtm'itw?- 
fww ?iw^Aft5^f^wn«i^«i3n aw^r«}w 5«rw^fi§li«i?4 1 

««it w*iw « « iw5^iwi»»^«rt«i^«wi Twi fir!r- 

<wflll«>wni: I ?n[^?ii^ »w4<iw«4 

ft(%8 ^n*4 ?ra;iRTw«jraL %Rnnn 

^ ^«rrw*>w?n 

«n3R4efi?tl%««iR4 1 cwr ?nt 

^>grf ^^m i W «ngVa«tnt firn %fif w s?W^ w 
?iw^i^?rww^?pn Ww»R# wm#?fri|lh!i?T | 

awri i< ?p?% a?aiiftr ^Rr a^q^f4%: 
filmn(n«ia^ss»i^5 n ^ ii 

»^r«r<iiw ?RiiRt<?w«r?n%i a«»i ^ 

tiS4 fwftasfwlr trs4 »Ta:%«r^4M 
?^awT?kiEfi[«Rrftrew$i: qftaRrat%55:^?fica^5te^a5?rnR»l5T «? 

s^a^qirnaV^w: i as^ a?7iRR* 
fiUnwffV a^ «rttrenplal?fi 

ai^R aT4«Ri¥!rt ?!?aii^jRiaa*«i9ai»na!^^ai^^f%i;TOi%^fire* 
%as^a af araq^^rii^aaaaaraaa?’?: » ainaa^c^^?!^ I asr afa 
«Miaaa4al«a watf^awaaar^aca «Rr>aaiftr^?aR saaaiwtRr 
*w«an II ^ II 

a?nfiftaif^anipaii%^a«ii i ai ^ i%ar aaiaar-aatBaar-ataa- 
anaar ^Ri | aFRiaalRa: aftar»a ?Raai?a5a«fi5^ ^‘^i^nnaar i ar 
a^iawttw: aRraiwaa a ^x»li aaj aaf^R^rtwi^aara- 
wpiwa ai«Hirt«r?ia^ ftaiwa awar^a^aa: af^ai^R a?#a|5a5a* 
ab^ifft aaaiar jaswratantiwrar aa^^i araj Q5[aa«E»si*wfaw- 
a ( %tftftre^ a 4 i a a a« ar aaa affai«fta aina^ ft^rara; aimsaaaf^ 
atf ^i^aaa wr a i ai<; a w w awyar a aaa^ ii y ii 
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i w ^ swl&’ 

«iir si *8*ns^ I ?iif^m!iwwiwfr«iw 

slftwplsr a?rwi«n^««w»ir 1 aw 

a!9*«rtN^ 

iPfraiT ar #ra|^ 1 a^Rran^iWf®i5ig mRWJi«|ifN i ?wt 

H gwr^fti 

wr^arnwroim II 

tr^4<wi«fiT^g ann«9aiii 

anw^’n44i^> an^?s«jp ?4t55IT « Ml 
ag gr«n«^i^’ii7wm5^B^4t«5?an8air«ii it =5i aw tis4^W 
^^giapf ai ?R?rl?Jwaf^ftT%«>[a^?ia^a^ wari4^t4rt^wiH 
j^awwawwrt^ft^gNf W?ai^aiIRw4^^«flW I ^ 
*1^ aw4 ?i^r ni aijRaajjwsgr«Kg<%14Rig^^^^aw'n?ar aiawai^Jir 
ft^wat f4?5^ifRaaiaT4r qfl?!i'?«iift^arawwif»iiaiR|^arfi[qan4i>i?il[g 
35a?iyaj*n?i a^aiR g«n %ik 

“ atq^4l^% iSar R q4aN41ftg! I 
w4i\qq*ii4rs4 gap’trsraqfa a || 

aii «i4i^<iw4tf?r aiiaifqneR4qwtfl^«i%?i%l5* 

wr%fti%Sr ail4rs4q^4raai5( i ?w qaf^a: gajq- 

^4Nara I tj4 tn%q4r4r ?i4itfq4q(^n4qq^#fq% I g«rr ^ q^twaRtrq^i- 
awiaft% aiRurqw t^aiq^f^anl srww'trTr ei^raqr^a afgajaj?! i 
?rj^ etc. 

This explanation may be compared with the explana< 
tion given above in the extract from 

P. 49. wll J&aRW'laiai^ etc.— The verses quoted from 
4ramiiigT treat of and their innate oneness^ their 
at-one-ment, of how qwn<4 is inapplicable and how is, 
therefore, to be t^sorted to to explain evyay the tvyo sentenees 
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declaring tlie oneness uf sftsr and and hOnr attains 
a^0De>Qient with rln* In short the verses quoted support 
the standpoint of and the assertion made by the author. 

P. 49. ^ — This is a difficult 

line. We have translated it as “If Hii, that is really'%e, is 
not then he will not look up for (i. e. never attain) at*onc* 
ment. The constrution is aa--?rf^ 
atiflflr: e tIr: *i sigqi?t. i. 

comments upon this as follows^ — sflenwi rNw*: ^<1. 

ePT I 

snerA: (it ought to be 5rRir4) 

art *tR: sftflcflg: aiRTFRai- 

<!tRR.*r 5| fk (not quite clear) 

nRiR: sTH^'Rrt Ji I 
^nfinw vwR?tf«Tr4 

nww r<iarfJr% afiaRRi \ I 

sfMi^sr «iT i 

ti^qRVTH »TRSf^ si%4^*t g^qcr il 
«i«?qqire«i??ig?rrR?iqqT5i?^n 

P. 50. »iqi He^nRqtqaiq;— Here eri^sii 

means nrqr ( ignorance ), the sixth of the thirty six ^ITs 
( principles ) of Sbaiva philosophy. The fifth is fssn or 
gSkf^srr; from this proceeds ORT* This has been explained 
in ftmilRmartt as— sr^siasft^neiwhq sRwqr^ Rfastf^g «r- 
nhig sjf^i5qr*nqf^#«nfiRft5s«Hii »wi^. 

From this siRT proceed «bt, or ejg«ftsiT, tm, «n», and (^q^, 
which are called 'tqq^qTs and which envelope the afN and 
make him entangled with qq*Jfq ( qwar^qt^q: ). The in* 



dividual soul ip, therefore, called the 4^^. The ailf is 
required to have recourse to as the of and 
attain at-one-ment with bj qqTqsir< 

P. 50. Here ought to begin the 

next section for proving the on the authority of 

But by some mistake, it seems, qqqiqiq of this 
section comes later. We have not interfered with the 
arrangement of the text, which is, therefore, printed as 
found in the three copies of the text consulted. 

This section is intended to refute the second objection 
advanced against f^.qqit.vr, as stated in in words 

« q SI i qtsnqfqsiqiSqrat. i The 

author here vindicates the principle and creed of 
qriq on the authority of ^^s. It is however to be noted 
that many of the verses produced in authority from 
different are not found in the available texts of those 
printed qflqs, e. g. The verses H.«i fiiqi^qN3tt: 

etc. (quoted on page 52 ) cannot be traced in the in 

the three or four different printed editions of the It, 

therefore, seems that there must have been different 
editions or recensions of ^fhs in southern India. 
It has been already noted on page 62 of the notes that 
a verse from qwsiir etc. * has been 

quoted by on page 11 of the text; but the 

verse is not found in any printed text of the How< 

ever qjqTW quotes this very verse from in the 

introductory portion of bis commentary on Simi' 

larly two verses produced by faqqriwsftqt, (pp. 51, 52) one 
from viz. etc. and the other from 

viz. dtl^ w etc, cannot be traced in 

these q^s. But these very verses from the same sources 
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hav:e been quoted in by (see emfN^ pag< 

187); Hence our remark that there must have been 
different recensions of t^s in south India* 

It is not strange that there should be such different 
recensions or editions, when we find that two ^§t%Ts; found 
in printed by should not be found in the 

copy of < 13 ^% printed by press, Bombay* The ^8t^s 
are — 

stwtsii I 

qifa ftsR^ ftfir: 11 

3ri®T fist iriw CTwrwH g«|sj ^ 1 
q(^r§'e!r ft g^qli n 

p. 8. srnstFSlft mvii: is a variant of I* 

P* 50* iiFf ?wi?# 5^^%— aw fSw<"iw ( 

*p^ift?fftftft«?|si ) fl«nw ^^ftftaf 4 WFi% 1 

P.51* ii'Wetc* — This contains an objection to the state* 
ment made in the verse given above. The verse mentions 
six special characteristics of being a Brahmin- But, says 
the objecter, that there are many persons that are Brahmins 
but are not having these characteristics ( w^or ) e* g* nnsts 
and tfiri^s* The author refutes this objection by saying 
that the verse makes a statement about a particular section of 
vr^riiTs and not all ( varieties of) STf^lWTs* By-the*bye it is to be 
noted that the opinion of the author ftt^Wift^s are ^niPifs i. e. 
f^lh^'STs. This ambition of a section of Veerashaivas or 
Lingayatas, particularly the efiti^iirs, to prove that Veeras* 
haivasor Lingayatas are a kind pr variety of ffiiPiTs; has given 
rise to a great deal of controversy and controvertial litera* 
ture about the nomenclature and has made confusion worst 
confounded, regarding the status of Lingayatas and their 
religion among the Hiddus and their religion or religions. 
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instances have been given by the author oE the 
restrictive nature of some injunctions, namely, 1(1) the 
injunction to perform the ceremony as being inapplica- 
ble to qrsif Brahmins, if it fell on an day. (2) the 

injunction to observe the vigil as being inapplica- 

ble to Uf|T33tt|«i|!ns. Though the two injunctions are general 
still they are limited in operation- In the same way says 
the author, the given by the verse is limited in 

its operation^ 

P. 51. Here the 

objecter rightly points out in objection that any person of 
any ^ (caste or community) can be a Brahmin, if he 
possess the sixfold tmsT or characteristic of Brahmanism, as 
set forth in the verse ( ^ etc> ). But the author refutes 
this objection by maintaining that word restricts the six- 
fold to Brahmins only. The author thus indirectly 
means that those, that are born as Brahmins or pass as such 
in the public, can be f^nffnsrwins. His attitude, thus, betrays 
itself as being very narrow and against the very broad- 
minded and broad based spirit of the religion, which actu- 
ated the founder of the religion ( the Lingayata religion ) 
to level up all classes and give them equal opportunities to 
practise spiritual self-culture and attain realization of the 
Highest Self, i. e- It may, therefore, be safely 

concluded that the author must have been an strtr*><pfl9m or 
some other Brahmin, converted to Lingayatism, and .that 
he lacked the real spirit of Lingayatism — prevading 
the religion, ’ Moreover the author’s construction 
sTtr — seems ultravires, as there is nothing in the 

verse to warrant such construction, 

2 $ . 
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P. 52, This verse is better suited 

to refute the third objection stated in the namely, 

etc., because it says that and others 

wore Linga on their beads, i. e- there was the custom of 
wearing Linga on the body. And and others being 
great persons, the wearing of Linga was a 

P. 52. etc. — In the passage (from 93 upto 

fii’TmieiRife}) the author proceeds to prove the wearing of 
Linga on the body on the ground that burial was prescribed 
for wearers of Linga, as known from the verses occuring 
'in the v^ry authoritative ^s ( and the 

)• The universal custom among the Veerashaivas 
of burying the dead bears this out> says the author* The 
whole of the 2nd part of is devoted to establish 

this custom as being a Vedic injunction. The words 
RS»il»i%3^r and in the verses, taken from and 

show that there must have been wearers of 
Linga in conformity with Vedic injunctions, to wear it* 

P. 53. Here 

there are two objections raised against the conclusion 
arrived at heretofore. (1) The first is that the wearing and 
worship of Linga on the body being an all time duty, it is 
to be worn and worshipped even by women in menses, 
when they are temporarily in a state of untonchability and 
when they are not even to be seen and talked with. That 
Women should wear and worship Linga in such a state is 
quite an improper thing. (2)' the second is that Linga, 
handled for worship in such a state of impurity, comes 
to be defiled, even after bath is taken by such women 
(women iu menses). 



P- 53. — This contains the third 

objection against the principle and creed of wearing Linga 
established heretofore- The objection is based on the 
statements contained in the verses given. The words 

and occurring in the verses 

show that the wearers of Linga are altogether an undesira- 
ble set and implj unmistakably ttiat Linga is not to be 
worn at all. The author proceeds to refute these objections 
in order upto the end of this section. 

P- 53. M etc — Before proceeding to refute the three 
objections noted above, the author first establishes the 
propriety and necessity of performing rites, which,’ he says, 
are imperative in spite of all actions and rites being con- 
demned by some Vedic sentences like ‘‘ ’T ^ aw ^*1 
etc. • ( taken from 5rw<piiaPta<t); because there are other 
Vedic sentences like • etc. that enjoin he 

performance of rites. In the same way, says the author, 
the wearing and worship of Linga is an imperative religious 
duty for the attainment of final beatitude on the authority 
of Vedic injunction discussed heretofore. 


In connection with the ban put on all or rites and 
ritualism, the following from page 44 may be 

noted; — 


bvjtIi >r9i^«rr 9jPriT ii 

gifPii jgsT$r | 

ami 3 ii 
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P. 54* ^ ift etc. — These verses declare and 

establish that Linga-wearing women are not untouchable, 
as non-Linga>wearing women are* Here begins the refuta> 
tion of the let objection. The Linga-wearing women 
being free from the wearing and worship of Linga 

during menses is beyond cavil and is unexceptionable. It 
is to be noted that the Veerasbaivas or Lingayatas, being 
have not got to observe the or five 

kinds of impurity, namely, (1) (2) (3) ifist- 

(4) and ( 5 ) Moreover is not 

to be observed by those that follow (1) during the 

liTtIVR?, which lasts for a long time and also (2) during 
the marriage ceremony of a grown up girl, if the girl is in 
menses in the middle of the marriage ceremony; (3) so also 
no is to be observed by Brahmins, when they are 

busy with performing a If the impurities are not 

to be observed by those that follow the qofr^eWs, it is no 
wonder, the author means, that the V^eerasbaivas being 
tn^qoiHt^s have not got to observe the impurities or ^«ts. 

Regarding the inapplicability of to a grown up 

girl during her marriage ceremony the author quotes in 
authority verses from (on page 201 ^ by 

( there is a manuscript copy of the work in the 
Oriental Library, Mysore ). The following authorities 
may be noted in addition— 

Vol. I, page 233— ei?r RfWIVI— 

VRRT* f ri^t: II 

9 at RRlPifSt I 

enjfit jw titrefsf 
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So also says (sjw^wr edition, page 40): — 

^ ?W I 
»ftws«iT w 

Rri#?WT <Ri «w»nfs^4$riaf^l I 
|wi H >55^ II 

In addition to these the lollowing from 
(sn^T^^, pages 66->67 ) regarding the avoidence of einN 
on all these occassion are to be noted: — 

«j|i ^ ^1^ I 

arrwRf ^ tor! ii 

apwiT^ i 

ii 

W# il U 

95ft 9<l9pRRf q|i 9fti 5r 1 
9ftoq91930raf JfSl 3 n 

P. 55. 9g?R99Hrf^ etc. — Here the author states that 
and the ceremony being a life long 99, the 
avoidance of 3,9913 ( including 19 : 3 , 99 ) becomes an exception 
all through life, i. e. the 3,9918 are not to be observed by 
the Lingayatas ( see words 9?i^aRi9 etc* on page 56 ). 

P. 56. e?9 etc.— The verses “ 

9911*4 * etc. occur in 99<tflT?re3flr ( a manuscript copy of 
which is in the Oriental Library, M^^sore, ) But in the 
colophon of the book it is said to have been written by 
3ilHN|9if^<l.. It seems that the must have written 
the book in the name of 9lf^9r^9T. 



P, 56 . sii< 4 t *1% etc.-^This verse occurs in awf^- 
31m (as noted by This is also quoted in 

by sn^iai»r*i!. 

P. 56 . etc. — Here the author states 

the difference of opinion about how far women in menses 
are to be considered pure and in regard to what duties. 
One set of thinkers hold that such women are pure and 
free to do all duties. While another set hold that they 
are to be considered pure and free to perform only. 

P. 57. etc. — This is rather obscure. 

I have taken it as etc. and interpret it as — 

when somfr body spits on the body of another, the person 
so spat on is free to mutter 4 ?rs only after gurgling water 
etc.) but is not free to do any other holy rite without taking 
another bath. 

P. 57. etc. — In this paragraph the author refutes 

the 2 nd objection that Linga worn on the body is made 
impure by its contact with a person in an impure condition. 
He says (in the sentence that when 

the body itself is never polluted or made impure, there is 
no possibility of Linga being made impure. 

P. 57. After stating in the 

way aforesaid the impossibility of Linga becoming impure* 
be takes up the objection for the sake of argument only, 
that Linga becomes impure and refutes it. He reduces 
the objection to twofold alternatives and asks ( 1 ) whether 

or residing in the Linga, is made impure or 

( 2 ) whether itself, the residence of becomes 

impure* Both these possible alternatives are not tenable* 



says the The first is untenable because or 

maintained by the Upauisbads as being 
f^3I<T etc. and is, therefore, above pollution. The second 
also is untenable^ because Lings, the residence of is 

in intimate association with the ( the Being above 

pollution ) and is, therefore, above pollution. 

It is to be noted that all schools of philosophy hold 
that is etc. and above being affected in 

any way. 

P. 57. *1^ *j53r^ etc. — Here is anticipated 

another possible objection, that might be raised, that Linga 
is consecrated by the g? at the time of the ceremony 

of a f^cir. But the offects of consecration are destroyed by 
when the wearer enters a state of impurity. 

In propriety such a question should not arise at all, 
when Linga is proved to be beyond pollution) i. e. above 

of any kind or above being affected in any way. 
Still, it seems; this also is taken up for the sake of argu* 
ment only. 

P. 57. — As impossible as the 

drinking of milk obtained from a female tortoise. 

5 *^ is as much a myth as or q'JtrgsT. The objection, 

says the is as good as this. 

P. 57- etc.— Here the refutes the objec- 

tion by saying that the consecration or of Linga is as 
permanent as the arising from q^rs performed. 
according to «fl(Tf9^S) is the unseen merit produced by the 
sacrifices performed and attaches to the ?3|iir<r and bis wife) 
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The of a person accumulates and takes the mon an^ 
his wife to heaven after their death. If the says the 
remains in tacti in spite of any kind of impurity 
or that might beset either the of his wife, 

there is no reason why the consecration^ which is similar 
to the ST)^, should be destroyed by any kind of impurity 
besetting the person wearing Linga. 

P. 57. The permanent 

full of potentiality and arising ( out of e(twr ceremony ). 

P. 57. etc. — If the from the 

ceremony is considered liable to be destroyed, 
should be similarly liable. 

P. 5/. WCRJIR etc.— dwR or a bath in the holy 
river Ganges is considered to be productive of merit 
attaching to the person taking the bath. The merit is 
similar to the If the latter is considered liable 

to be destroyed, the merit arising from is also liable 

to be destroyed. In such a case the injunctions to have a 
bath in a holy river would be meaningless; and the position 
of the followers of the V^edas would be similar to thatof the 
followers of Buddha, wdio are heretics and have discarded 
all Vedic rites. The following from are to 

be noted regarding the bath in the river Ganges, or a holy 
river or in any holy pond of water:— 

9 W I 

»i*rr#i5r jr: ii 

g I 

?r?r wiwi Ii 

^ see vol. II, page 321). 
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K 58. etc. — 'this is an instancie oE bow Epod 
addressed to becomes and is distributed among 

the devotees as the grace oE God. Such is above 

impurity. IE it is so, says the the ^^.nJtsejlE 

should be much more so, and there should- be no dispute 
about it- 

P. 58. *l ^ etc — In this para the author 

shows the difference between the oE and that 

oE The former is temporary and liable to be destroyed 
at any time by any kind oE impurity; while the latter is 
permanent, in as much as the is to be worn on the 

body all the life and is to be worshipped at all times. In the 
case of the is not so. And that is why re* 

consecration of is enjoined, when it comes to be 

defiled by the touch of an impure person, or animal etc. 

ftraiwil explains this finely as— * 

‘ ^^maiadr- 

agwjaiiir ftdr- 

«i?r it I amfelr 9 

^«irF«BiS5 jrwi «» 

?WTsr: I «n5rsSMi;jirar wrwiasn wdnfifaT ^ 

P. 58. wd* etc. — Prom up to the end of this 

section the author goes on refuting the third objection 
based on the verses quoted on page 53 of the text. The 

objection, becomes ' threefold* when analysed as— > 

(1) Inrs and aigaeiTs are an undesirable religioqs ,set or sept 
and, therefore, they are to be avoided. (2) the food o( 
^Rsjs or ift^TsrftJls is not to be taken; their very sight 

27 ' 



8hoald’''be‘ avoided. (3) The being in^Nrsi or heretics, 
ere a fallen set of people and as such their association 
shoitid be altogether avoided. This threefold objection 
goes to prove, saye the objector, that Linga is not to be 
worn. The refutes this objection in ail its three 

parts in order. But it is to be noted first that the author’s 
refutation is based on the interpretation of the word fftn 
( in etc. ) as a portable image or siftnr of a 

deity, made of metal, stone, or some other material and not 
as worn on the body by Veerashaivas. He interprets 
Fan as ^ traVarfJt»?j^wr!r%*5rawr^sifewT 

(see page 59 of the text). That means is evident 
^rom the following words of — 

^ ^ gajir ii 

^ ci«nq> i 
^ fSpni: II 

i(q nnnmi: ii (page 17 ) 

Similarly on page 62 it is said— gqq 

^ i etc. So also fSn is 

used in the sense of in the book in various places. 

or therefore, means any person that wears 

such a mark or or 5t(^<rr of a deity and exhibits it for 
earning livelihood. 

P. 58f. tW %fB’«fR|si: W: etc.— In refutation of the 
first ^drt of the objection the author says that the irerses 
tiefer to the ^ and qigqars, that wear «iqif and eitnir and 
St^ a kind of devotees of Here the njgtfiqth^qdTs and 



seem to be referred to, who by there immonil 
practices and life bad become a disgrace themselves and 
brought disgrace on the community. They have been 
well -deseribed in she and Their devo- 

tional practices have been briefly given by the author in 

words---s^iw«ft*Tfbe4^iwwwTOni. 

P. 58. «n^^?fNT»rTef w wftsrfir — The. author brings 

nrqlmers in line with Itvs and qigq^s as an undesirable set 
on the authority of the word (a wearer of a disk«mark), 
occurring in the verses. But it is not possible to under- 
stand why be should all at once bring in ni'WTs leaving 
lim^^rs, specially when we see that be refutes in a previous 
section the liin^t«inns only without referring to ibe m’Wrs, 
though both of these wear a disk-mark. 

In connection with the wsrs and spoken of 

here, the brief discussion about such undesirable set of 
Shaiyas as a, and is to be noted on pages 

74 and 75. The religion of such people is , considered to 
be 

P. 58. *r — Here is the objection 

against the interpretation of trsTs as merely wearers of irwT 
and or some such kind of ^is and not 41tiNTs. The 
objector says that means all Shaivas in general 
including the <fnWs. 

P. 58. fti‘bwreitnTCi%fbqy^itwi.--The author refutes the 
preceding objection by saying that the words and 

etc. are mentioned in the verges specially and are 
intended to signify a different set of people. And if 

Veerasbaivas are to be expressed they are to be expressed 



by ibH^ae special i^bt^ds and iiol: by the word Ws. Except 
for this' there is no meaning in using the special words 
l^ii^etc;' But the author immediately explains the wOrd 

to' mefan '‘ a bearer of a hiark or !n?lni of a deity ” and 
thus proves that Veerashaivas are excluded from amongst 
the undesirable sets or sects of people to be avoided. 

P. 58. H — 'The author further' says 

that the word is nota qualifying word of an individual 
OT, belonging to a llrv sect; because there is the conjunctive 
particle % that adds to trm. So also the word 

at the end'of the line brings together ^^Rs and nr^^s with 
^s and <Trg<Ttlts. . The conjunctions ? and tnr add one set 
6f people lo another and none of them can be qualifier of 
another. 

' P. 58. iRJTtiflPtetc. — The author defines and explains 
tbe word <TR7 as meaning a on the authority of lexi* 
Cons that state these words to be synonyms. means^ 

as explained immediately, a or and not 

an IBfitmill^or a "Veerashaiva. 

P. 59, anf^ etc — The verse, 

sfWW: «5srM?far |i 

is found in page 14 in and enjoins the 

worship of the five deities in their af^ms, as may be unmista- 
kably kbown from the context, 

P. 59. a ^ etc— Here is the ref'qtation 

of, the arguipent that means an , i e. a ‘veera- 

ahuva; b^use tbe author says that ^ means a 1%^ and 
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not an fgfSiii and means a Therefore, there 

can be no relation of a qualifier and the qualified between 

and Linga. The author is at great pains to explain 
away the word /^Ptq^or ^wift^as the bearer of or 
His explanation might find support in the information 
and discussion contained in It is undoubted that 

during the times of all people bore marks (f^s^s) 

of their Godhead to an excessive and revolting degree 
without the spirit of real religion; and the great philosopher 
had to carry on a compaign against the practice and dissuade 
people from wearing the marks. But it is also undoubted 
that later the Vaisbnavas condemned the wearing of itln 
the Veerashaivas did the wearing of a disk^mark. 
There was thus mutual condemnation and vilification by 
Vaiabnavas and Veerashaivas, after the latter developed 
into powerful rival religious community. Hence it is also 
clear that might mean an ;g|%>T and a mark also. But the 
author says no and strives his best to prove that /aw means 
a and not an ggf^w in all condemnatory sentences. 

P. 59- Tigg gRid The author here fixes 

up the meaning of gigf as the bearer of a mark ((%?{gi<l) 
and says that it means a Wi^. Bythe^bye he refutes the 
2nd objection, 

P. .59, ‘‘g»rw g ggt/g etc — Hereafter the 

author refutes the 3rd objection that food from i^/wgs ( /^f^lgr, 
i. e. ggf^.wglf^g) should not l)e taken. He says in refutation 
that it does not mean an gg|Swg/ftg but a ftsggfftg, ; because 
the list of persons, food offered by whom is banned as 
unacceptable by i?^, does not contain Ae person iiirearing 
ggf^ on his body. It is, therefore, evident, he 'says, that 
a fitihg does not mean a Veerashaiva. : 



P* 59> ot&'^AEter refiiUmj; the objections the 

author maintains the soundness of the position of 
mi^^ pn the ground of the Vedic injunction to wear Lipga 
on the bpdj. Hence, he says, even if there be any figl^s 
snd gtl^nrs condemning Veerashaivas and they 

are not an authority against the Vedas and they are to be 
disregarded. The and ^tiwrs cannot stand opposition 
to V^edas/ and much less establish any doctrine in contradic* 
tion to the Vedas. When the '/edas contradict a state* 
ment of a or a that statement is to be discarded 
as unautboritative. If a statement of a ( or a ) is 
not contradicted by a Vedic sentence, a Vedic statement 
to that effect may be presumed, ^^s (or jtnnTs)) therefore, 
are authoritative when they do not contradict Vedas. If 
they contradict, they are not only unautboritative but are 
to be discarded wholly and solely. The ^snsiR is 
established in lidtslftr, 1-3-3, in tpr— 

The commentary of on the well 

explains the tpr briefly as— 

srsjw«Jr^ «tts: i 

It is said in (quoted by vol. I, page 

16)- 

3 ntuRft i - 

The author seems to be conscious that could well be 
construed as on the authority of various sentences 

condemning fiitmKsr. Hence be seeks the shelter of to 
silence the objector* On the whole the author does not 
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seem to bave succeeded in establishing the creed o( wearing 
Linga on the body on the authority of and ^visits, 
on account of numerous contradictory statements therein* 

P. 59. etc — Here the author establishes the 

creed of wearing Litiga on the authority of the statements 
contained in iifnm?* In the verses quoted there are 
words “fS|»T4 STflpi” which, the author says* 

establish the wearing of Linga. But it is not known if 
here means exactly. Some explain as 
as does in his commentary on He explains 

“ srRsih ” as— *i! 3ww?fif^*r n^ar- 

fSR^aifi^rqaf^rt: tiqjgii 5*1^1 (see page 167 of 

press, Bombay )* However many Veerashaiva 
authors set store by these verses of afTWTttr and say there 
were in the times of They thus try to 

date back to long past* It is no wonder tha* they 

should do so, when they trace the injunction to wear 
Linga in the Vedic and Upanishadio sentences, which have 
been so elaborately discussed in previous sections. 

P. 60. In this passage the 

author attempts to prove that the undesirability attached 
to those persons that were fickle and deserted one deity 
for another for the sake of livelihood and exchanged f%7;is 
accordingly. Such deserters were fii?, because there was 
no sincerity and fixity of devotion in them for want of 
principles. . Such people alone are meant to be excommu* 
nicated and avoided. On the whole that author takes to 
mean a and not the worn by the Veerashaivas and 

says that whenever a is condemned as an undesirable 
person and to be altogether avoided, it uicuus a 



P.61. etc — The first five vetses 

quoted are the well known versee from^^ltPTq. These also 
occur in other 3nw<na also and are always quoted in 
authority by Veerashaiva writers. They give the gradation 
in the scale of living creatures on the criterion of intelli- 
gence and sense or understanding* The gradation from the 
lowest to the highest is as follow8:-(l) etc. fft^aswll*T,the 
insects or small living beings, little gnats, moths etc.> other 
various similar creatures and birds. This class includes all 
^<1^8 and q^Si out of the four classes of creatures, 
according to Hindu philosophy- The four classes of beings 
are (a) or sprouts springing from the earth, that is, 
plant life or vegetation in general. The list omits plant 
life in general from living creatures. Vegetation, therefore, 
seems to have been excluded from living intelligent 
creatures, (b) or those spring from atmosphere 
(warm vapour or sweat), (c) or the creatures 

coming of out eggs or oviparous, (d) or born of 

foetus alive i- e. viviparous animals. 

(II) All viviparous animals excluding bumau beings 

(III) Human beings. 

(IV) f^strs or twice-born. The persons that) after 

physical birth, enter spiritual life along with the life of 
intellectual culture after the ?qifqsrceremony,wbich ceremony 
is considered to give them second birth, called spiritual 
birth, in the case of those that follow of .Hindus* 

But in the case of those that do not follow ^(1^ 

ceremony gives them the second birth. In the case of the 
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iktter inteUectual life ( calleii edueationr:) > oiight begin 
previously to cei*enion 3 ; butit eontittuesfiOfiiter'tiine 
after the ceremony. 

(V) is one that receives ciducation and attains 
intellectual culture. 

defines as follows;-?— 'see edition). 

3i?a»tr 5iiq>i i 

«iif% mr'^: ii 

(VI) he that becomes a man of principles 

after receiving education. • 

^ • 

(yi[) — he that acts on those principles. 

(Vlll) — he that rises above i. e. he 

that discards these and leads a life on broad principles of 
humanity and religion, and not a person in the fourth 
stage of life according to 

(IX) a fnan of profound learning or one 
that attains in tdlectual and 'spiritual height. 

(X) a Iff., , 

(XI) A shaiva that wears on the 

body; a Veerasbaiva. 

(XII) — A Veerasbaiva that understands 

the philosophy and practises or 

principles to attain 4l9. This means that mere wearing of 
Linga will not do for a iVeerashaiva; he must grasp the 
principles of ^(993 philosophy and. practise them* 

28 



or qrallwoniT Oontaipa tbeae yer6af>,but in addition 
gives the gradation in a different form:~ 

ipsit i 

^ ’WIS II 

ft ngsiwisr ftsi utmnis i 
V^si: ft^iTOs II 

W*r«RirreRr: w; i 

tr«: qraqars ^ fiMbsreg e^sftper: ii 
tiftsftcr rifftrgr tKnft^r: ftft i 

flwpnftireq# tn^ra: at: ftia: i 
flnffpawenitgr ^%a*R(t 

In comparison with the above and in explanation of 
the four classes of creature8> the following ^dnsrs from 
may be noted: — 


qwii i 

tartft w ftsnwiai wgwnar wtijm: ii 
•RTsir: qftrw: am vmi: I 

qrft %4 nwt# ?awr»aft«ift w h 
aamart tgsRlftiawtfwnl 
«wiw4riiw^ a^fiWWTOaiii 
wftcsir: ^sntt: ^ ^s i e N t i tl l | a:i 
i}n«a: <H3«»ia» < |q»n; n 

spat snf^a: ')ifi aM i 

ati: a\s aiaiwi: art n 

NiV^S ^ ftttdT ftl9 fegva: 

«}if: mftfta: H 



The adds to the gradation given by (1) 

^ or a ^ (2i ^i<T4f9iq; (S; even though there 

is some di£Eerenoe between the gradation previous to this 
addition. The upshot of the verses is that the- followers 
of Veerashaivism stand at the top cf all human, beings, 
particularly in respect of religion. The author concludes 
on the authority of these that the wearers of being 

so highly praised, cannot be included among the undesira. 
ble and condemned claps of beings. Therefore, whenever 
a is condemned, it means that a or 

is condemned, ft is to be noted all Veerasbaiva writera 
base all their discussion on these verses regarding the 
religious and communal status of Lingayatas among the 
Hindus in India. 

Verses 6 9 say that nou'Linga'weares as well 

as and are a condemned class of 

persons. Verses 10-13 state that those that do not 
worship fin, that is, those that are not Sbaivas> can never 
expect to attain They remain fallen until and unless 
they become shaivas and especially Veerasbaivas. All the 
statements contained in the last four verses are, it seems^ 
due to high sectarian spirit and fervour* 

P.62. This contains an 

objection to the interpretation by the author of the word 
vide, as a heretic, a bearer of a fw% one that changes one 
religion for another and the mark of that religion for 
that of the other. But the objector quotes verses from 
descriptive of vi^s and says that the interpreta- 
tion of the word as made by the the author, 

was wrong. But the word vi'fv has been explained by 
i|iAs^rw quoted by as — 



,-. U Ij , i;- , -- 

so ig StpMned as^r& ’wfi jreSvir: ifl: « 

I^WBW- »?ira iRi I ( see «iwtw, page 4323 ). 8W< . also 
givesilNiNw^n^ as- tRe synonym of The meaning 
of seems to be very general' and it would 

amotihirHo “ any one that acts- contrary to Vedic rulea 
in ai^‘']H6i^eot i’s a qi^V The - author’s refutation^ 
ther§fdr§^ that jctst follows seems to be right. 

ete:--Here the reiHnJii refutes fhe above 
objeotion by saying that the word has a variety of 
meaning^ and is very elastic. The meaning of the 
word 18 not fixed but very wide so as to include in it 
any Hnrf nf heretic or an undesirable person. Different 
3*T®ns treat the word ‘lui'r in different senses. Hence it is 
no uf^, saji^s the author, taking sitand on the authority 
of one ypj'and ri^ect the sense of fhe word as given in 
others. Hence ahy person degraded morally or religi-^ 
ously'fe a ’iwr and as such is an undesirable and 
unsociable persoUr 

P'; 63.; etc. — XJpto the end of the 

section now the author makes a general statement that, 
tie sentences of condemnation found in different Jli’nis of 
the things mentioned in condemnation, are not really 
intended to condemn but are meant as an indirect 
praise of the subject-matter under treatment. Hence 
not much importance is to be; attached to the condem- 
natory verses and they are to be taken as a foil to set 
off the importance of the matter treated in a particular 
section of the This practice of the giwrs of 

eulogising a particular thing is peculiar and conforms 
to the viz. url fSl^r ( in the' words 

of the author). Tjiis is taken from wtium on a 
^ (11^-4-20). The exact wording of the there is — 

uft filv I ft asfftj I ( Blame is not 

employed in order dispraise something that is Wams^ 
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worthy, but rather to praise something other than that, 
i. e. the topic under consideration. illustrates 

this s’ira so well in hi 8 3ii*T«isiuiw>i(page49)a8 follows: — 

qqg^m: i fesqi qqhh sifq 5 

»i«lRr<q«jn]i)5>i ‘sira:araigdh gf^ailuqqrei^ 

I «jqr ura> I iv 124 ) , 

ui^M 

fq??r: ’11 

5!^ umqqfii??r I ?wi qr uiOr i 

qcqn % w^d Hhw: i 
« ur«il.5 «5fqw3aqi?tfqd giTii 
* 14 ^ ^ g^f’i ^ faquid qdr5f^«»i,| 

5T5fqw gqiqjqr u^mucrgxq^ n’ 

51 % *?imuua^ui^fci q qq^i^ra 1 tjq qs^w^ftTunwrd 1 
also puts it briefly as— qf? f^qiql aR?-5 f %5 

q«rau^i|r. 

Except for this there would be no end to a controversy 
based on Pauranic sentences, which are mutually 
condemnatory and contradictory. In illustration of 
what the author says, he quotes verses condemnatory 
of the qfds or ^i^qn^qs, which if followed closely there 
would be an end to the religious life of both fli«q and 
iiRigsi Vaishnavas. . The author adopts a very sensible, 
course, indeed. He, therely, shows himself to be 
conscious of irreconcilable statements made by the g^rnis; 

The verses quoted here are aptly descriptive of 
the pseudo-aseetics or pseudo-anchorites and they are 
fully borne out by the conditions seen generally at 
present. But they are applicable to all ascetics 
Vaishnava as well as ShaiVa; though they have been 
taken from Shaiva Jitiirrs, they are, I* think, descriptive 
of false ascetics of all sects and sections of the. public 
and not merely Vaishnava *rfd8.. 



XI 


This is a misoellaneous seotibn containing the 
treatment of diflerent topics as follows. (1) An objeo’ 
tion to that is, based on the interpre- 
tation of by ft»r*it’s commentary on auRfilff. 

(2) Establishment of on the authority of S^ws. 

(3) Establishing the custom of wearing Linga by great 

and distinguished persons and Gods and Goddesses, 
that is, proving that was a (4) Lastly 

the refutation by some objections raised against the 
conclusions arrived at on the authority of Pauranic 
sentences, in support of the custom or of wearing 

P.64. Here the objection based 

upon the interpretation of is stated. The word 
occurs in stanza 64 ). The inter- 

pretation of the word quoted by the author for 
discussion, is by a commentator of ( see 

with the commentary called by 

page 466, Andhra edition ). In contrast with the inter- 
pretation of the word by /ii***!*, the interpretation of the 
word by and (commentators of 

«IRWW ) should be noted as follows; — 

’Tft: *14: fRif I I fSinaiafif: if^i- 

RW u: I arf Xa: arw rrM | RjiRT»fwWfl4ie; 

WIRK3 ftlR nfit. 

aPfXiffjsRW «: 1 finyurf arsiRfftor: I 
fXfitd RR iTR I «re Rri%R rww rH 
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A third different commentator also interprets 
as— «i^i 
etc. etc’ From all this it is clear that has been 
interpreted as a and not ) for the 

sake of livelihood. Even the interpretation of 
does not exactly mean an and might be taken 

as a But it seems that it must have been 

taken as by rival religious sections in the times 

of the author. Hence the author’s attempts at refuting it. 

P. 66. ^ etc. — ^Here the author refutes the 

objection and he bases his refutation on the verses taken 
from (see pages 166 and 167 of the^9%,-^'^W 

edition ). There the words and (SPwl have 

been interpreted by a commentator of the 

as pseudo- wn^rf^s or pseudo 8^s and not 
Hence, says the author, means a person that 

deceitifully moves about in the disguise of a or a 

and not an 

By-the-bye it may he noted fhat has been 

explained differently. In wwjw (pp. 62, 63) 
has been explained as — 

«*rtdlr i 

V wpr |i 

ii'Bia: I 

9 ftlN: II 

t?<wnSiw 59% wn^rww 1 
4Mliid 'iftw'wr n 
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P.65. etc. — Here the author gives 

the explanation of the verses taken from in the 

form of a story, which amounts to saying that 
means a disguising rogue that moves in a disguise of an 
to earn livelihood. 

P. 66. gir’4?^irrw g etc.— Now the author comes to 
3<Ms and says that they also ( of course some of them 
p^nly ) , either lay down or substantiate the principle of 
wearing Linga on the body. However he does not 
start here any discussion about any Pauranic sentences 
in proof of but simply refers readers to various 

verses quoted in support of at the end of sections 

III — IX ( excluding the seventh section, which is 
devoted to the refutation of the interpretation rnade by 
Vaishnavas of the Rigwedic hymn “ « i^?rei 

etc.” ). The author seems to think that the verses 
quoted in 8U{>purt of from gtwrs will converj' to the 

readers that the wearing of on the body was 

a religions injunction and that no discussion about these 
was not necessary* He still gives the well known Pauranic 
story of Rama and bis devotion to Shiva with a view to be 
enabled to regain ifitlF, his consort, carried away by Ravana. 
This particular incident of Rama’s devotion to has been 
elaborated in (which forms a part of «rat5tl«t) as 

advised and guided by. the sage, The sage by-the- 

bye preaches to Rama philosophy and religion ( Shalva 
Religion), as Lord does to Arjuna in The 

philosophical lessons .taught, thereip form which 

is, therefore a philosophical discourse like *T«ifj(laT, though 
less known than that. But it is npte worthy that 
is not about ftrsfSwwrt'k, though it'sayS much about 



as t^e Except tor tha word ( in the 

.fifth verse of sr»n7 eleven, quoted by the author on page 
67 (of the text), there is not much either about ) 

and the religions practices of the V^eerashaivas* The author’s 
reliance, therefore, upon to draw support from it 

for seems strange* But it is to be noted that tl)e 

nfhi says much about wwiiKW, and which 

. all are common to Shaivas and Veerashaivas. 

P. 66 • qiilTaT^«nwf(5l etc.-Tigitiw is well known "tiiis- 
sile belonging to God r?N and is, therefore, so called. 

The erbr was considered unerring in hitting the person 
aimed at fatally. The story of s?^, practising^ penance to 
win over God and obtain, from him the use of the 
missile, that he might defeat by that means, is so 
prominent a story in frfrwrtf. Rama also is said to have 
worshipped Shiva for that mi8sile,that he might kill bis enemy 
lira and get back The story of practising 

penance forms the subject matter of one of the five 
ISfsqT'j, and also of a great classical 

Kanarese poem by 

P* 67. W ete- —From here to the end of the section 
. the author is busy with proving the custom of dtninOT in 
refutation of the third objection, as stated in viz* 

. It has 

been already noted, during discussion about ^rerwiY, that 
forms a basis of an 1 is as much authoritative as 
. the Veda itself, A. Vedic sentence can well be . presumed 
. in, support of l^rsTf, as noted in the discussion about 
means a long-standing custom practis^ by 
gjneiat and distiognished persons. . The author, therefore^ 

■ ■■■'■ '‘29 ' 



'iilids it iMx^sstitjr 'to ‘fiad support toi1Ni|t<m from gentitai 
^ t to pix»ve*ffie custom dfflMiWr. 

t 'fbe verses ftom giisira that not otily grcfHt 
, c>ns’Hke < 49 <TfV/t 1 )e'aut 1 iot o¥ 
IdBO^t^fiy^Croddesass/tigf^^ ^c. wofe'iSl^ on ‘tbier 
trade ;di dtfterent nratei^ids suited to 'thdi: posttioD 
llfrd stilfion* iSe thus proves tfaet there was a univenal 
custom* The adthor quotes also Yrom whidb 


apems^ to Mve beep cousidered ^ the author as ja^>ortaDt 
apd aulboritative as a gtisi* But yre have already noted 
previous^ that 'he antbor {ilaces'f^tKfeif^eniti^ on par with 
fllirers* whi<$h in turn have been taken by Shaivas as much an 
ptterance Ihe Alndi^ty God and as much authoritative 
as the *Veda 8 > The verses quoted here in proof of .the 
cui^ip of wearing iLipga have been quotej^ in relifpous 
treatises "bty almost all Veerashaiva wHters^of name and 


iP.49. is ?aq ;ebjeiatien 

raised against tbe custom of weaciog Xinga^ as shown % 
the verses from g^rwrs given by the author. The objector 
^*aij^^faet’'st^s,>€Mil 8 i Wnd demons and others might have 
%itfga. But they mttst have ^woriRipped 
a» l |ii ^ ,%eearae ‘^'verses from and wtiiUTlfrar do 

itfdtiMty atty^til; Mtttndt ^flUT ishd %etter seem 'to 


^tC!>«*^^eirein %e -*aufbor moats 

dtc.^1 mre^T^lga »PD Ifo 



(S) «i^ 194 9 TiiiI 9 i 

(4^ 4W4g(j| l 9< i 9a l9 < l 9 i t 4<t H ff|n i etc. etc. 

The author thereby meana that^ because some |tl4(e 
meo^on the places of wearing Ung)a on the body in so 
many words, it is not possible that others should contradHet' 
them. Even though some fail to mention clearly the 
places of wearing Linga, as some others do, it is to h# 
understood that they mean so and the places o( wearing 
Linga are to be understood. This line of reasoning if not 
quite sound and seems very atrange, when it is seen that 
gti^Ts are mutually contradictory* <11^9 ap^y 

remarks here as— 

if 

I amqsig pih| % 

ehnwRt e5et ewefet wwiwTit i 

MNiSeierincRsii^^ dfhi hql nlNl 97. 

Pi 60. Ptw etc. -.This is the second argument ma4« 
by the author in refutation of the objection, and this 
asems sounder and better than the previous one. Kara 
the author prooeeds to prove that Q»}de and Goddefsei 
wore {linga oo their bodies; because the, loot 944 .in 
the verse en| on page 70 ) to worship or to b? jn 
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union with, according to ^ (quoted by author). 

And the Goda. and Goddeases and others cannot be in 
union with unless they wear it on their bodies. 

P* 7Q. si3,,.!W> Here is another objection 

raised to meet the foregoing refutation. The objector says 

that it may be admitted that the root means 

But that does not mean all time union but ixcasional 

upion with the when the devotee comes in contact 

with it .at the time, of worshipping the Linga. The verse 

quoted above proveSi therefore, and not the 

^ 

P. 70. — This is the refutation of the 

■,t > . , . .. .. 

objection just raised* The removes the objection by 

pointing out that there is the adverb modifying the 

verb This shows that the devotees of worship- 

ped it day and night. But it was not possible for them 
to do so the It, therefore, compells admission 

that they must have worshipped the Linga worn on the 
body. The worship of the Linga worn on the body is 
fiantainoont to all time worship, as already shown in 
^iabn viii (see pp< 48 and 44 of the text). 

P. 70. l4(iiwh-Here is 

the last' objection raised against the against 

his intei‘pretation. The objection is that the root may 
nahan or wrtw of flka and may also mean all time- 

'But ail this 'means and not 

Thd Attempts, say the objector, at proving th^ 

poafoii} pf wearing WBBflki fall to the grbundv 



P. 70. etc.— -'Here the author refutes the 

objection .by saying that there is no word to indicate the 
eRR(V of And to understand such a word in its absence 

will be open to ^ fault. But or will pot 

open to such a fault* as means that prominently and 
does not stand in need of any specification, as does 

stand in. such a need. 

The author further adduces in support of . 7i9]1lnr*in[<ir 
the verse already quoted in connection with the custom of 
wearing Linga, where prove beyond doubt ti^at 

means wiiffenwriw. 

P. 70. «tnTira^;nf«ig etc. — Here the author refers to 
various verses quoted from snnqrs in all previous sections. 
He, therefore, simply refers to them. But the mention of 
stmsTs raises in important question of the annRTs being 
authoritative or otherwise* This question touches the 
discussion contained .in the book vitally. This question, 
therefore* forms the topic of discussion in the next .aqd 
the last section of the book; and the section begins 
forthwith. 

Before going to the next section we might state 'here 
that the discussion heretofore covers all points of proof 
mentioned in the in namely, 

By way of recapitulation it may be said here that iA 
sections I-IK the of fSirwrew is established. - In 

section X the of fiMrww is established. 

In section XI and is established. The 

author therefore, vindicates the statement of the verse in- 
all its parts, as be asserted in the beginning. ' . ' 
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in tbis last section tbe author provei tlfe aatboriti of 
ati^TBy, on which are primarily based the doctrines oif 
^iva> j^badta, Vakhnavay and Veerasbaiva Kligionsy 
though Vedas also form the basis of all these* snuoTs form 
an important and voluminous part of Sanskrit Literature 
and trait of philosophy and religion and other kindred 
topics* ft is unfortunate that they have been neglected 
completely and not studied by scholars, European and 
Indian, who have all devoted their energies and time to the 
study of Vedas and all other branches of Sanskrit learning, 
ll'liere are three distinct branches of Agamic literature, 
namely, Shaiva, V^aishnava, and Shakta. The %ii<rins end 
irraiwiirs are believed to have delivered by fim to His 
cSdnsort, <fr^, or His son, Even in past times crmiTs do 
not seem to have been of much importance but seem to have 
(Sprung into prominence, after Sbaiva and Vaishnava 
religions and their philosophy came to be very prominent 
side by side with tbe religion and philosophy of the Vedas, 
though the development and growth of Agamic literature 
was concurrent with that of the Upanisbads* 

After tbe snitdrs and the religions based on them 
came intb limelight as powerful rivals of Vedic cults and 
religion, the question naturally arose about their authorita- 
tivenaia, in comparison with that Vedas, the aiitbari^ and 
(iVelation of which were and have been beyond quesUon* 
The followers of particular Agamic religions thus found it 
nltissftry tb vindicate tbe authority and autbof itativeneas 
of J^mhs literature. Thus a Vaishnava, wrote 

e bofdt called snmiwiirhii)^ But the book is only about ihe 



▼fn^icattton of ‘the rathovHy of VaMinttvagai^as. Sbe 
also naltirifHy foond 'k ^esessory !|$> 4o 40) 
When idliargeti were 4evdfled agaiuttt them theft ^tfaoir .eolig^en 
had no unquestionable eirthorlty behind ihem or at iftie 
basis. The writers of N'eerashaiva religious tracts and 
treatises became >bu8y with vindicating the honour and 
unqneationable authority of, the And-Jbhe lapthor 

does the same in this last section, which forms the closing 
section and topic of .the book. 

The author concerns himself with the vindication of 
the authority of Shaivagamas but does no^ say anything 
about other Agamaf, ghakta or V^aUhnava- This forma 
a prominent characteristic of the treatment, altogether 
different from that of <srrfiig^’s a?inimmmw[, in which the 
author, while vindicating the authority; qf ^aishnavagamas, 
tries to disprove the Attthority of the Shaivagamas. 
It seems to us natural, beoaose there is up place jn the 
i^ftishuAva religion ;(of the j^ohopl ) for firf. 

^kereaS) in contrast, Shaiva religions giye a plane for 
Vishnu among their pantheon, though a subordinate plaop, 
ai;^rdinate^ to that of fikg, the But 

is am exception, as m^ be noted in i the extif%pt 
given below. The has also been vindiq%tadrj|)y 

other authors, like the present author, both Veerashaiva 
and non-Yeerasbaiva. The following few extracts from 
Aome of the . aidihioritotiye treatises will he.of 
.^^-rpadnes. 

'The'ffrat point to be noted here ‘is that m dbe 
opiMons dt all writers Ag^mas do not teadh anytlid^g 
that is either anti-Vedio or nonf^Yddio. '^enee *9^ 
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thbse Agamas, that conform to Veda? and their 
.teachings, are authoritative; but those that do not do 
BO, are unauthoritative and, therefore, unacceptable. 
In has been defined as— 

STPRi: I 

wilt'Sr II 

(I) The opinions of non-Veerashaiva authors. 

(a) says in his ?tlN4^*rc ( verses 108 , 109 ) — 

ST soltfit: 

ud: STsmsftsuT I 

?ru?sis«jp»tV5i?rau?iwT- 
ujjRsnriom^Tff^ %ssiss ii ^ n 
uthWT"! TTS 

usi»Tiwlf& ars: ssmn i 

(b) «fl%5 in his sw^«r*TfWT says— 

<gn»Tq>iTTn»Jiw s»Tj*T»raTi'>RSi%i1r 9T?n?rftrli | T%smh* 

^ firs?T siJwn: ^s»ft%uc?grTif^H i TRvftiRAfSssf^orfJr^ 
winiST I s4 g s issrs: i ^sRr firsr^rq ^ 

«TsiTh 3^5 crer 5 R^tsri. i aia: 5rsfS<itf*ws: 

I %Ss %spliar<ss: I at^s: | %s: aii | “ lats: 

a^aRTH* “«TW aidr HiJW T>:^i^an* sarn^^STr i * 
arsTSawt a*fraf fiWrst i 

aTitl(«it %s: ar«?Ri: 

iRi a ?res a^asaani arsTsiPr asis tn: ad* 

aiinssTiass'^ar^fsf saiairs i sjr .sw<r>issTaTft4sri»it sgs^ wf^- 
s^sfi^at a^f«g,«Tir3fafwnisrlsswW«arf^swsfsfaaw a 
a«W»W!PU»ngas?nPr as*ls s^sijwsf^ssrs^ %sptAi adarsi- 
MT^wirols ^ fii[^in»rnr,!^ i . , . 



(o) in his bommSfitary oh says — 

a?ft Wift: ^ ^ 

1 3T^ HRrvfsrr^'it' ?P»ja«^ !i^5jf^iqR[«2fT 4 ga- 

f&ml 8?wr?g (^^rtlr:) 

f^li^oi <iq?an%&i 4nTfi«r gr^<f^r *T^«!i^iTa f%i?^?jT ( j(i>i 

sn^ei wr: 1 b Rf?Rt srf^r * ^ rrt “ ?i5f rf ^riPf gjFFfSr 3 ifrj% 
SFFeFFfJF , 317 ^F^^ ?RS?IF'«Trft^5n% ?rltf^?F<S^ " ^fc[ “ anR^RF- 
'%R RTtlRiiFf^ »i?nr> RFFRJ'Tr anas^R atFmfrr 4Ni^.T ariRJR WRifJiR- 
fir«F/^R * |“ « rI RRRRF?5r • f?I^4ltRaf RHJ R^„Rq«5tRRRFll¥Rt 

RR5ftaFR:RFRFRf?ri*F«!IFF%gFR{FRR7«r RFRrRR?RR:i ftRrg«i?[?R»fF4 RR- 
JfilR ^IcSf^Fa^R R«« ^R<l.RR^ RFW gfRSF^RFT^^FS^: I "R^F RFRFfii: 
3RCT IrcF * “ firlF gF^'JRR: RRF: R>i R f%RR * RRltf^ RFf^: sfiT- 
RFf^ai 1 RR SR^fRFRRSrg^^ ^»55IRm R?r 

S^fl^RF RWFRFRF RRFRRFRFaf RFtRn^F'^: I JWWFOR RRR^RFf^- 

fJrRf^l ?^f^gyI«RFJ^R 5|RI!?FR3SsrFI ^FcUlRfaF g, RFRTJRmiRFRflltR 
^|<lR7R(RRR!RF9lf<I^Rr?llrRRRFV<I?R« "R RrRri«^R?^a¥RR TJR | 
RR R^':!|f^RTO I fgF^Flf^ ?Rf?nR«l^ WfJWigRJ^ JTRWFRRft- 

RTh4 R RRR^Srjr'Srai^aRRratl R5|RFaRF«F»>^> RR: RTRFltRFRRR: 

RR RRf?r gRsR I R^RiaJFg RJRtaJIRFRFRFtiR 

RRfRI R?lBF<iRF»gf‘^lf^ 3rFR?Rflk5R%f4RFai¥RFRR1!»RI^%g R»Rf RlfV 
<%RR7rg RR^I •‘'a^RR^R^F'^lf R^ RFfS R<f Rl^m’* RRRFFtl 
era gR5RFR!IFR(a3trf RctR F 

(II) Veerashaiva writers 
(d) WF»%5 FRf 4 in his f«fcRFRTt ssQrs— 

amtar fi[l%Rr%RT ^RFRr<rt^trf5rR: a 

ftTFf^w rIRt |f%RpfrgW3rR: I 

ilRlfit5ll?iW*RT ^^^^BFgI|R^ RRT li^t IT 
R^kR <fF<llRtRFRlRRT RRi: \ 

Rf^ WfFRiliR fRf|flt% «WRf«jR: Iv 
t^'nR^rtRRF^ RRPfF^Rwft^R l Bi 
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iiRi^ ^n’ftrnv » ■» ii 
^nt ^ wiw^mw ^ «i siirr i h ii 

S<tW aftm tpr I 
%^i»th 5 i%i%?if II < n 

f^JWf ^Ifil 3P?I« »iw^ I 

%^«T^ «f^^«rn4}^r«v l^n ii v* ii 

«f?r ^rcist s«n: r 

«^ 4 l«w^<f 5 gTir^ ii c li 

w<nwf^*?eiP«rT5; l i i irg a i sqtft aiifir ^ i 
«i^«ri% w 4 irffr sir^Xm^ ii % II 

iwiigqRit^f «ife 3 Fg 1 ^>?*i«i««r I 
fiW»i% 1 * II 

wnniftfSi ^ 3*1: 1 

<ti(^iwflin%T *! 11 1111 

«i <i^sr (tfiTiii^ I 

wi <tl 4 iia#^^ H »i^wn I 1 1 1 1 I 

: nk^is^ jl^Pii 

^cQ 9 r ^<is 3 <fnpi; 11 1 ^ u 

«^w«vf¥fe «’»! in'* » 
3^:1 

%^t«9Tf3ig?lf9 mm i^ n 

•mi ftw^Il^^| 

«if^: TO^; 4 ^r#if«irMi 11 u 

fWlwH fiwmfWJri 

«rri3<%^iir^^rac i'* 11 

( 3 > «n iw n ii « wigrt I 

snum^l^ «rN w irn 

Miftwu ft i a ii sw i i jr ^M^ ir t'i\ w 
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(e) WWW in says-rr ; 

wiiwt^WT.siw*? «T %«ri 

vnEannr 

«lTS|t^il9TRViTiII«r 

«4 fi^ wfmi ; ./ f ,ii 

(f ) in his %^a«R4r(fi^i%rrJri^ says (pp. 68-64)^- 

ififsf Iftwifinn^c , ft*3 , fir^ii er^r 

si^lg«n5rtifw«^|| 

, 1,1 , 

«^^fq9iR5iwn»4 %?3gL If 
«iniifr lyn ahir: fh>R >T<i?Rii^i I 
?lr4 4lt4 wTfw %f?i *rw: ii 

?nr i 

hs %4 <w 

^f4 ^ ^i%4 ^ ffr«f %«Fci«(% jn II iRi. 

^nr vwrnwr^ 4t^r ^r^swi^fcr 

• ' ' ^l 

Brf^swi HRi^iir i 

fti^rs4 4^4s<ni.ii 
f?lfl[RRninfir msftsnwwi 

«ift«wn «ii3«i»cfj: ftfil4rai: | 

fti[Rn ffi|r4i OT'jr4«w*im: II 

dKPffiii# %if snn^or W<nn^a«?(>f4iFir^ 1 4^f, 
iK«|iif^«ITf4fn(Hn[lf«li^: fiwiw i 

?«R| ft : i 
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smw «?<{Hi4’if"3?l^?r^iW!r|i » tv: 

wiwlWh’#r(ni’r ftpiqf sn: sin«if*i% «n<rtsf > ln^q^r- 

flfcwt siniioirt*ft«i»mt # -qiWfifir ^sjHfonsiw^w. 

srtRi^^«[fti?Cfei%: mw!r«?sif^^ 

*ifra5?r 

f«»f|sgrft «!iir ^rilwn^ q^*tl 

ftwTftwsif^fqT?«Bf;nnrn- 

JiHt «nli: qi^^c 78^?: ?il qi^t ^«iS(tR 

«insm« ^fTaft«ir«rf»gi^> ■W3*frwri5r— 

JUiwr: wmisaw I 

!rtt q%<« f^ci: 'isqRlii^: ii 
urqwftR »?83RtR^ | 

q^frt 9^^ 4ira#rs? 5^^ ii 
*?iii^ snf «rirr: wrasft i 

^ «%*i si^wfcfic— 

wq fiw ^rptai: 

'TgiKrTf^?^^!r«jaf?rTi^«: %^5i ftrfqwtqsi^qnfw: »uw 

fli^iSiifciqr^w: «r^{3nrti?Rf5if^'?r^«f: ^rsfsilcrTr^i: 

»TfflW¥iSKW’^w^^igti>?rf^T’r'i^afTf^rlRRrTafilf'Tf?«r; Imrflnr. 

qi^isrtgw\«iiq5^ % qgtr ftar^^gsTr^Irnr “ agswaiRniV fti% 

“?nwr ^anraiTfJi; «rfi9li:|||lr: «f7waiiP»i:’’ i “ 8r5riM«Ri¥ararat qiw 
^Ri qfi^fl:" ?f?r | “ Jicr>«i?qigqcr flgqwiWlgt^r * awaRf 

q9>«i^'^[85*n«Rfitai^q|^^fl^^ i «Rt 

q^f^iiPiqftwvg^ tr<ng4wil li^wfir- 



I ^r^irinr* 

iRr4?raf^iAiwiw5rfl>A: 9^i3naif^wfl5%|5iima5qfJwEyi^«T 

sri^qi^ ffij awjiJiqrwJtf qrwflwuft sg^fSniia^ sir4i«in(^ \ x x 
X X x fifTOwqiq mqp.wqrHfJrqsnBqr?# qrw Iqnrqw ?q?r: 

snqr>q<ia?^tm 

(g) ^75(^41^ in his says (chapter 20)— 

qg, • . 

liR (9i»T4rtirs?uw^l 
?tlif q ?|s4ww 

?rR qW35f<fta?q5qqt I 

f s ^^I5cirq?r4f4f^iqr # ii ». ii 

«9P«R4i^fqqwf q^nrq %4 i 
«Mr?«i!irg5ri«5r4i»ftgeRa: <H ii 
n4tlq ^ZoqRcff afh I • 

4fRqrV4i^?4rg?;'qR«i%«i H v » 

^s>T^qqml^ifd4?q?rq?^q )qr<r<iwcq af^qr^fir | ^qq* 
qqf4 f4<qiq »l(~f a9nnHiqrqqiq^<7: f q; | 9T^ ^^?5fgisi^q^q 
nwi?.'i^jqT'?q?qqti ^if^qtf^q^fqprt ^ft^^iqrf^r^iftoif q^PT w 
qi«i?rq%»q^q5n?qq'cii gql^F5i3i?qjTq5iii ^mqrqfjq qm«qn i 

f%Hrar^af^qiiwr^'q45?nfffr^i»TqRrqaiqi"qn i cwr^ 

«qirrf^ ^<q?qT?T ^iqfSI ^TRlIwi: l 
g'R iq^ww 4 f^qir Irm^g^qr ii \ ii 
wg^i 4ifqq ^Rqrw^Jii 
5«i al^«q<qK^q5cW3t« \ 11 
erei^qiHi^nret f^qiiqt fitaq^^qin i 

ll \ \\ 

f9rew<ift«nwniT{^ I air a aiq?Af^*rtaqlq: itgqiqtqql»ip}q%n- 
^rmraLi «nf^ «r^, ftqftewiqrqRi arft qrr<ft% 
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arpyr- 

(r^Ki<!n»q9^i!r>iT iWR5>fit»?i w* w»t roi < » ^ y »Tg 

iT5^i......5fift i......^'i8r«F{r*iW: i , 

?Ri!t13<iR«iMiniTr *r siiii«rfJl% %?5fMn «TWW«*»^<!i'^sr 
3v«inn»TflRf^K^ !rtm*«r wa«jmi *' trer^^raimprt «9i«ftg?r: i 

sinm^ |r4 qf^srtfta^r: «^nr 
*‘%^4ifiTOft?fif^^Rin5«ir: ftr«iprm: I 53^4^11" 

?re«nt^«i3r: wwJrtireRwiwr^li^faeffswin^^if^fl^ 
<3$iri^^irqff 3 i l[^ iw ^g< Bff<n^<iggi8wssy<Mif^qiT«iw 5^: 

aiflp? «nf«3*ir 

«i«nf| ^^isifiim^awtoq ^^^nsra^nre^reja^^iw- 

»iiRrr4 sf ^nTSRfirt^ a?t, ?wN»i?pr- 

ni*ii*ill^«^ sfi^ ?n??Fais!Rmi fwift- 

fiqiw% 'qjphanlr *TOf5s^ wirq! sfit “ aiRAi m 

«iwj: ^«qt *»55f»iii II " ^ sw«W5Rf5i^«*TOqi<t*ir- 

gqijqmlqrqlf^ nu^rnSi afti “ s«n«Ji 

in^ ’ .f^ir^rqTw'NnqtH^jRq wrati ilr4 a^q^qw 

jwiiRti 9Ta: a?gql[«r qqif 

^HHgii*i*?aT*nwraqiq^ I 

Some of the «n»i*iT8 themselves 
vindicate the authority of the •rpir^irs; thus — 

(h) ql*«inTq says (quoted in ?»Rq4d*H pages 24 and 26)' 
wdrt^m; dtsf^ qlwi5Siii^q^i 
qit4 q'f3W%crti II 
4tq «nH^WRt?rt*n?qtw 
qi^: ii q u 

W^IRfMRgW | 

qpR: qi^w qsqwinn n ' 1 .. 



itsWR# aajw awi nv 1 

f?<ir a|RK#iW2R I 

«^n%lTSf^r 5^»i^Pi:5n?[?3Kiqr n^ll'^ll 
T3 gj^l 

«[5rfl wa filwJi? ?j«n qin ii 
tniflsr?«/^4 qn^fqi^f^: ii ^ ii 

(i) 4»«»m says (quoted in^9Fr*KtNi%«ir»iM page65)— 
ftpra^fioit %q ^rrq*i^qat ««imi 

*iV ^Hinii 

fWFfiis q I 

qi w: siiR^ gfli uiiwi mifqfci ti ^ n 

On the whole all authors take Vedas as the primary 
authority and then say that ftrainms, being in conformity 
with the Vedas, are equally an authority like the 
Vedas; and, therefore, acceptable and not to be rejected, 

P.70. 3T(*rqiarqM qRd'Sssq: I— Here the author 
raises a question about the authority of the aTiqqrs and asks 
the disbeliever of the authority of sTPriUs what he means 
by ^nw, and whether by sfpnirs are meant (1) all enwms 
(2) or the f^raFTqrs only (3) or the Riwms or scriptures of 
Buddhistic or Jain religions. The refutes the first 

two alternatives of the objection and admits the third, 

P. 71. Hlff! efc,-^Prom this upto gw>n^ill^: (page 
72 ) the refutes the first part of the objection. The 

says if the sipnns were to be unaathoritative> there 
would be an end to the procedure and g>ractice of the medi* 
tation of 4^s or' naystic prayers like and others, in 

as much as' the procedure and practice of' ^tfls have been 



elaborated in the and other non Agamic 

Hindu religious hooks treat of ^sro^i^s and do not say 
anything about the practice of thotigb in some of 

them the meditation or of a few like nrqsft and 

others, is laid down* aSf^Tei^, and and 

are prominent instances, which treat, inter 
alia, all about 4^f8 and their practices. The practice of 
consists in (1) or the preliminary procedure 

of a before it's meditation begins (2) or purifica- 

tion of a ( or niaking it free from all crudities) (8) the 
putting of iHr in a proper form or the making of 45r^?rr by 
arranging the parts in due order or form (4) making a a? 
free from, faults i. e> the avoidance of faults* All these 
have been briefly stated in order except the first one, which 
is described in 93 WwmiRfl'fwIw as follows:— risr 3*1 suit 
#€I^!TS^| STSSPI, 

jwsifBSRi II 

«i^|sTifJr 3i^r |iq*s 1 

The ten 4?T^^trs, but not the methods thereof j arc 
stated in the first three lines of the first two verses - 
These ten ^i^lTs and the methods of imparting the 4^«rtl8 
to the ^!ns are stated in STTi^rl^^ as follows: — 

ipsn^ Slff ««Ri: «w|5%-ftft«rfJpT:T 
^st^ sll«4 q«w«'sr shw a«tr 11 y 11 
wnfii>ir gin 

9l^: 4sr€i%i»rr: u 3 ii 

sT^isit <nQ«TTiisniiTlr snr# veat, 1 





ai^^*ii»»T«r II V II 
slr« *1139? aiw aj^fl^i 
ft(%?9<r »!?I a *|55ft S?l^: W]l^: II H II 
?w?5rwin(i^T^: ^«rh i 

w^r'al^«ii:iJi q5?fi 11 % 11 

aaar u « n 

a!=% »j5Rni I 

aii ^'r 5^t^434a: ll < || 

ail^Ji si?i3l sitOT R^i: 1 

a<i ii ^ ii 

43r«i arftoii ajj a4<i? fl4<n ?ii?rn i 
arearawraiJr •i#i^«is»g^!l iiv a 
gp*i*iH?T 4?Ra wa*r«ani 
#WW a445t5 4rf4aT: mi |1 

The 2(id line of the second verse (of the first two 
verses) states the purts of the n^iar and the next two 
verses state the arrangement of the parts to set up the 4sr* 
^aar. The verses 3-6 state the faults of But 
p more elaborate and exhaustive about the faults of liirrs 
and it also describes the conditions of 4sn3 and ast^aais being 
young etc- and their mental attitudes as follows: — 


ftarjeM ^ wr: a 1 

%4t a«: 4rf5tifla: a^Tf^ah || 

afati %9rCia«r *1^: ^f4a?aa; 1 
4y4<T af^«r ^^sa: H 
85H<» I 

ia4lW <laai a«i^4r fiOTM^ai II 
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f I If I I 

fSnffjT: <t*i^ zw«ir 3*r: II 

??ii5rt ^iT^?n? s«rra«B; « 

8ifireHts*T^rii^ 3Tfhf3[: ?w'tft?r:i 

eif^f(«r 55^: II 

WR^53 SrsfliWT airf^RT: i 

for better and fuller ioformation readers may see 
with advantage. 

P. 72. ^?rTl^...5<«H<i|^l%f:i-*Here the author sums 
up the arguments and concludes that the en^rars must be 
taken to be authoritative and dismisses the objection as 
quite untenable* 

P; 72. aflt^fJaJetc — Here begins the refutation of 
the 2nd objection, which is a sequence of the refutation to 
the first objection. The objector, when defeated in bis 
objection that all the snnars were unsuthoritative, naturally 
restricts bis objection to srawiwt of 28 fttaraars only, which 
are enumerated in the verses that follows. 
also mentions the 28 ftraiaats in the following ^SpFfs:— 

qjfii «sii»iagai«r gstaii: •» 

fitaa w Iwsaift i 

M iNioiia n 

afra atfi^ erar i 

!t t 

ilwfrtft "R w flwiRnH u 
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But the difference to be noted is that states 

in place of It, therefore, seems that wfSl and 

are one and the 6aa)e> 

The 28 %^miTs (with their variant names) are said to 
have delivered by the five mouths of God, in the 
following way. 

ir ^fT, (Wf5rs), ^giTq:, gq^. 

III ertrt— (w«rg:, wig:, 

ania (enirq, ei^a), (*is[). 

I V tRSW -»V, nf 5, ( qif ?, gf z u rqqa, ), 

V |wT— si^ra ( ), firs. aaFa (aftj), antilff 

( qi^Ns, a^rs, ), ain-gf ( qftq^t; or Tt^t?r), 
aig® ( qigs, qiti?a ). , 

The verses quoted above from state the 

first ten atRflis are trqianrs or qtrnqis ( primary, ones ), 
having been delivered by Him to His ten primary forms, 
called into being by himself. The ten primary forms are, 
sF'aq, gwr, !(1 h, wi'q, and ^g. The 

remaining 18 STRafs were delivered t) 18 3Taff^53Cfs and are 
called aratTaars or secondary ones. 

The 28 ftrainais contain all about Shaivism and 
Shaiva sects. But the portions treating of all non Veewt- 
shaiva sects are »^atars of the srraars, and those treating of 
Veerashaivism are called ^marats of the arraars, and are also 
termed as !JfRarg» or arfwia? etc., as may be hnown from 
the references to these portions by various religions 
treatises like stgaagjT, and others, 
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The author’d refutation of the objection contains 
threefold arguments. ' (i) If the were to be un- 

authoritative) the statements of SRn^TI prescribed for 
various moral lapses, based on the Sfrnqrs and contained by 
various giiwrs, would be unauthoritative. But the 
have been written by si|Tf[ and cannot be said to be un* 
authoritative in any way and to any extent. However 
^IWTSi like and declare that those, that are 

anti-shaiva and anti-shaivaite, are accursed beings. Thus 
the ytiVTs support the eneiirs directly or indirectly and also 
their religious teftchings. Hence the %?FTins cannot be 
held to be unauthoritative. 

P. 73. ^ 3^ — This is the 

summing up of the first argument of refutation. But this 
rather is oliscure. I have construed it as — ^ erk- 
qiW*it «n»ii!rsrt 3%K «rsriirr(w«^e ^ 

5? A: w *i gsfe | stmflsirflM cr[??r$i«r««rsf i 

And F have translated it as— It is no use declaring the 
moral lapses based on the works taken to be uuauthorita 
tive. (ii) The second argument of refutation is contained 

in “ fiNww<RpT5imfSiTsi%rara«?ifai | 

( page 73 ). Herein the refutes the objection by 

saying that if all %fRins we unauthoritative, then all 
details, minor or great, regarding the construction of f?, 

4hk of construction of temples, their opening 
ceremonies, the ceremonial exhibition of the images of the 
deities at festival times of the year, etc. etc. would be un- 
authoritative, and all such ceremonies would be at an end 
for want of scriptural authority. Nor can any such basic 
authority be found in any 'other non* Agamic Hindu 
religious works. Hence the author says the %«rFT<Tr8 must 
be an authority, unless all such ceremonies are to be reput 
diated and discontinued) which is an impossibity. 
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P. 78. This is the third argu 

ment of refutation. Here she says that great autho- 
ritative philosophers and authors, like and 

quote in authority sentences from srprms, which they could 
not have done, if the atRWs were iinauthoritative. In con- 
nection with these lines of argument the following front 
may be noted:— 

qrsprawr: <?f^r5rr«T«r: i fgnr^r 
tin5^«RRfiiirai5^5iRrTfti «r5f ^ %¥i | 

«?:tl ^I?t q|rsl^ 

*i55n«rt ^Narawa^rjtarwsidPTrf^'Trt ^mf 4 w»ii4st 

9t»Tpr<iw r>(^<>ai ;? 4f^%3 w^ttrtii^’4^ 

qf^^TRid sRq^f^fdflflci^q i%wqwfq*ir«B4'>ir^Rwrqq- 
%fseTHTq’qTifi tqqqqr^R'r ^ ^qpr^iwqt gii5R»ii4q 

3TqpRqd»T: | 

P. 73 . qq....^qR5l^??W% —Here the refutation is 
further continued. The says that if the works 

written by «qi€ and ng, the great llrahmin sages, are 
authoritative, the artnqrs delivered by the great God, ftrq, 
the highest deity and Brahmin among deities, must be 
more authoritative and there can be no dispute about it. 

P. 74 . q =qw:, q^ir: — Here the takes up the 

third alternative of the objection and admits it by saying 
that they were written only to mislead such people, as 
were perverse, perverse in the sense that they repudiated 
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and not amenable to be guided by truth. is 

also similarly said to have been written to mislead perverse 
people that they might sink into ignorance and go to rack 
and ruin- The condemnation oC Buddhistic and Jain 
doctrines by all followers of V'edic religion or religions is 
due to their extreme bigotry and their refusal and inability 
to understand the truth underlying the doctrines. The 
one strong ground of Vedic people to condemn the 
Buddhistic and Jain doctrines was that Buddha and 
Mabavira, the founders of the two religions, repudiated the 
authority of the Vedas; because^ they said, the Vedas 
preached the slaughter of animals in ^r^Ts, and excluded ^i^s 
from the benefit of the study of the Vedas and they were 
denied spiritual culture* 


P.74. etc.— After Buddha preached 

the religion, named after him later, it became very popular 
for some centuries on account of its broad humanitarian 
principles, so much so that Vedic religion seemed to totter. 
Vedic religion came to be discredited and deserted by many 
people. The leaders of the Vedic religion naturally became 
anxious and began to think of the ways and means of 
saving the Vedic religion from the great diinger. They 
then skillfully passed on the public that Buddha was an 
incarnation of Vishnu and as such was to be respected, 
in order to gain the sympathy of the followers of Buddhism 
and win them over. Except for this there can be reason 
why Buddha should be considered an incarnation of Vishnu. 
This trick of the followers of seems to have the 

effect intended; and gradually as Buddhism spent much 
of its force in its conflict ■ with Hinduism, the exponents 
of Vedic religion began to say that Vishnu had the incarna* 
tiou only to deceive the perverse 'public and wrote 
Buddhistic scriptures. The author, a follower of Vedas, 
naturally condemns Buddhistic scriptures as meant fof 
deluding the public* 
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t*. 74. Jjg fftgm etc. — Upto the end of the book 
from here the very last objection is discussed and disposed of. 
The objection is based on what is said in the and 

says that the scriptures of various Shaiva and Vaisbuava 
sects are said to be deluding like the Buddhistic scriptures, 
namely, the scriptures of tifR't^iis, ^rrars, ?rW8> 

TI5TOT8, The words means that 

the literature of many other sects also is deluding and is 
therefore, to be discarded, like the foregoing ones 
(mentioned in the >0IS5 Ts quoted ). The words 
includes the V^eerashaiva literature, which, therefore, is 
unacceptable. 

I 

P. 74. etc. — This contains the refutation of the 

last objection. In refutation the points out that 

the Agamic literature of those Shaiva and Vaishnava sects 
is to be rejected, as do not conform to the Vedas. There 
are some sects, says the author, that do not conform to 
Vedic principles. The literature or scriptures of such sects 
only are to be discarded. And the literature or scriptures 
of those Sbaiyas and Vaishnavas that conform to the 
Vedas are to be accepted and followed. This standpoint 
of the present author and others has been already pointed 
in the notes at the beginning of this section. The word 
'TWga, mentioned in the verses from is a general 

name of all Shaiva Schools and hence the objection. 

The refutation is based on the statements contained 
in that very g?I®r, which say . that some particular Shaiva 
religions were acceptable; while others were preached with a 
view to delude the perverse public. It seems that Shaiva and 
Vaishnava religions were very crude in the beginning; 
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but later they muat have come to be refined by being purgeci 
of tbe cradities and repulsive practices. The unrefined 
sects naturally came to be regarded as deluding aud 
mischievons and hence to be rejected. contains 

vivid description of such various discredited Shaiva 
and Vaishnava sects. In tbe last four chapters of 
it is stated that gave permission to some 

of bis disciples to preach and establish Shaiva and 
Vaishnava religious Schools on a refined and reformed 
basis, which give an idea about what those refined 
and reformed schools were. The following from 
l^a[q<5r may be noted in this connection:— 

« 

JnwisPt ii 

wVwrffi5is?r«qin*n- 

fitfiSa ft «WT 3^ qrsqd i . 

gsi'lPH5iR tefq ii | 

tpt qigq^r gggf'**: i 

ft «ft: I 

NO 

fWvtNr Jiflmjgi ^ftwgq?rgfcqr i ti^ i 

«iw qrgw arg# Iw Vq I 

JT^qrfta^i 

« . • 

ftrait(lftr^<im discusses the Vedic and non-Vedic Shaiva 
schools in the following verses:— 
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art! I 

r^fiRlr [| 

«nni!T ayiT sNr: «Ri»i?Rar | 

da €i<r aif a « 

%5 ^ «4^l^an i 

qi4 ^ «tq T%5ta«|I«H || 

qrt%5IRl4 RTHReR WRRTCHl 

aH*n^ fija q^wan ii 
q^qVRRRqiRraianFfJ r^rqm: i 
q??Riin%(lf^w«Ra ii 
q^'^5fa$ttRR*rawaRni?pTia. • 
awM «?«r ItR q’l^’iaRt: aep ii 
R^rair wRiiftr i%lnR^ i 

R^ tRRRRR q<n II 

P. 75. f%R=i^q»ftaRRCT«r— The mi school is a Shaktu 
«ect, as may be noted from the following verses of lAticat 
or qrOrwiRR ;— 

^arriJi?n Riatraqr Rra%f^ wgf^Ri i 

RraitRfirfir %R mi r rrfri?<i. n 

• 

Here it^tbe refutation the author means that RRt^ 
and some schools of Shaivism were preached by to 
delude the perverse public, as much as Buddhism was 
preached by Vishnu. So the author holds both %r and 
iitig. equally responsible for some degraded mischievous 
forms of religion in India. 

P> 73. R3 etc. — Here the author summarizes up 
to the end of the book how fhRIRRTs preach doctrines in 
-consonance with the Vedic dootnaes. He thus finally 
puts at rest the objections raised by the sceptics of fleiRriR. 

82. 
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P. 76. ftc^Iu ;thiB pa^ge the author 

discusses the objection advanced'^gaiDst the practice (an^R)' 
of (StnRRsi on account of its being a This means 

that is queationble. The author disposes of the 

objection very mucb in the same way as he does the 
objection against : ailimsiiiioir. Be finally establishes the 
STfllwr of those d?fls that lay down an^ in conformity with 
Vedic principles arid says that those d^Ts that do not 
conform to the 'Vedas are to be rejected, such as those of 
^is, n^is, etc. 

anwnrs and d^fs are almost synonymous and there is 
not much difference between them, d? has l)een defined as:- 

f grit ii 

riT«i?gi%gi%Ji^5J5ti| 

( anriririTt^fQ%5r4, which is not yet printed ). 

“ Strictly speaking an anmi differs but slightly from a 
ri?f. The former is said to deal with twenty five subjects,, 
such as the nature of the Brahman, Brahmavidya, the 
names of diflerent d^rs, creation and destruction of the- 
world etc. The latter treats of only seven out of twenty 
five subjects dealt with in the anwriis. Sometimes the word 
‘^anw* is used as synonymous with afpw an(k d?r; and a 
atris deals with only five out ' of the twenty five subjects 
dealt in the amitTs’’. ( Elements of Hindu Iconography 
'Vol. I, pai4i I). On the whole dats are a literature of Shaktw 
sects and Bhaiva sects and their religion and practices- 
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The fpllowtpg appeDdioes are intended to give 
readers in a collected form the explanation of T%4and <iif^ 
and Their wnrranvci that makes Appendix I 

gives the nature of and Their or 8»1 v5h*tm- 

Appendix II (a) gives and describes the creation 
both 39 and srss and criticises and pulls down the 
of School; and it further gives 
It also pulls down the theory of of Buddhistic 

schools. II (b) demolishes the spflpjnww?. II (c) gives 
the evolution of 36 principles or n??r3. 


Appendix I 



— Chap. I, 1-12. 


>Ht9l w: II 1 II 



snr fn^: mu 


inis^ mnnfb vt ^ m ii 
wiiftr ^ 

miilr w unssrrn qrr^w ftrqf^irajluirftr^qtqftw n q ii 

q?l?Rni?q#«nr: 1 

fuWUIUR n ^ fi l H Tfiq fl r II ^ II 


9rU1tT: 3SqUl4*q«IWfl*9^t S^<(ll^q^l*lli3l I AnV JWNWVf^ ftw- 
anniw V ^ lu II ' 



4^4111(1 fW qe^uluispfi^k H 
ip i wn«ft <i<w qqmit ii » ii 



2 


“ V qnum: im- 

Irsrinsra^” ** « T ^i r w^w*a (fir »n«rr5«nfNr^” 

ftww w ^?«rfr: II « n 


(Sr<wiw»Tr»nT *w: wr^vw 5f«% ii h ii 



H H II 


^«dif>«I^^nn^ «TH: ?iiwnr w*t% ii ^ ii 


“ 5 ^ g>r: 



4»T5ft*i5g«w w«ai?^ifts» »i t 4d1 i<w ^ 

sm ii ^ ii 


^ ft«ii'Mi<it^i <4 ’CTi’ini^'CTg^ ii 
«f»re»^ «I^PT »TfTt^ M » M 


«RT tft n* m) ft> y^ wi i w« T qf($ i ^ wgwir f%'ira: *g 
«mpfMh[Rgg*rmt''^ firwiwnH ii “ yt p iRw r gggf^ ; • 

gwjpm n ftwra: firar >;^ ilf ?n ii” ^fir gq<flq 1 %<a i < [i w 4 

“ mft'BTRj ^ ” ^ftr >nrif^sBiT 5 >- 

tm i » <ififf t < T g< i wy T w 

g iw ft gw «OT II «nhTR ftrajRh ftffi r«P H B t aggm i 


w^ WT? *nr w Te^«Br» fr 

l^rnr: m wnww h »igrt*i; ” 

^wwr wnniwn^wwiTTOWiir ii » ii 

gnn^: vfHk unraifnif t 

oi ihiii ainin#^ ^ flilt M R 

%i^imn%nirn#sf» iSNwhR^** wJ «♦» 

TO Wif ^WWr IHWIflWW* W 
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*wi i 

5WS i\ % « 

JHrrf^«inRJ#«T: ftw: W<& 

w H TOisTOW*nwi3inf*>t sfw^- 

sftsTRt li “ 3 

Jiffir fi roi ? iTri ^4 g ” ^fir w%: wi^qigisnpRoft* 


^ i; 9 >^: u % H 


imi ?rf <w« r w i firrolf ftrawt n 1 <> 11 

9iif><niii<HH<n<i««N4^fl^<0«^^<n Hn^tFRt matf 

#rat^ ?it ftraf smriftw^: IM® II , 

^^W j H i fi4»;Qui «n w^'irorf^ 11 
^ ?tt «TOTr!f?tr#W5rfff firat 11 1 ) (i 

*n ?W%wRb: “ qTIWWftB- 

fihwn ft?W> WIMl f ^»1 ?Sir<I*TR^fM M 

nsr; w%; ^g g f ^ ^ qbi f^lrwTOftrsft at 

*niiff i 4 Jmrprt ?n g ftq pRri ^ sft 11 

^ ?rnflwi!m%»rt I 1 1% II 
g q wRt ^i r n inffR l m <5r«Rni^?rafib: gfiKn- 
srgilWt Wiramarr ^ 1 awwwf^j l yw - 

* i gWiy<HW B iftniftR'Jl'^»<lftwiW^ l fil*fl Wt f^WJnoTO^ 

“ vipm ^if^RT %w ^’§1'^^ ” ffir qWmr- 
^resrpi; wi% 11 1^ ii 


Chap. II.— 1 - 13 - 

<iftnw^»qw 11 

«ro; ftraisr ^rtaw 9<iqn«r M x q 

iwqq i iHiftaw qqqyg% «H?>P^^■w a f wqrtqq q ia f w ft rqw qq t^.- i 
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^ iwg w wf^yWI II s II 

»iwmfd^RFiWf ftrawi^rtmfife ^nn<ff *n^ n ^ ii 

vriltT <Mt^<^4a l *K4W » HUN^K!M ^ II 
firfiNsgr f»>?Fwf fS > ? ^j| ^a4 b ^ ii 

II ^ II 


5 ra' <i R n q % <wr ii 



ft*m II » II 


»Bnfwitr«nr awg«*n i i i M i *4 «Rr- 

<C4i3WRm*nar s i w a g i i ^ wn t q S^figg^w ll « ii 


f^T r asq^ TiT r w q fl4 i >T4 ii 

a4af 5n??r ^9Tt% P [ <fw ii m ii 


^w»wli)g HguKiH g R i T gfq ii l^^ qT f^q ?w^3- 

Tni^^T%«r «T*T>^4r «ng?!;, II H II 

?Rr %nsn%?PT II 

^ l <4Tg1*l 5r»W»W <:<W* 'Fg!T « » II 

?w gft i ff B gig qii ^ qrsurPr “ ^rniciw firi ” ^ ^:sn^ sfhr 
• i ag«tl^<n« t Nc g %i i giTR^’r «H«dJrfit ti^: 

« i «wH4 ir^iwu a lWw ^infl‘iKi«iifl«ift<ilH wiraiiw ft^rwr- 
*Tww%^g JWRqr fPi; gd 5l»«nni^w}: ii » ii 


xir qmftr*i%ft«OTT ii 



c n 


'It *w f^rviirnl qi«3gi W^?CTgsr 

<i<lw> gp$8 II < It 


< i R<t4»wf l gw r ^>< lft < ffi wg H 

<nntg ifin>iw« w « g «iftg |iCT d II n n 
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^*** signer 

(%f^H44^^44r^ ^ ^fai IM1 II 
'TT*fT ^!^^H^<siiiiuii 

?Rfhn <rr*n wfJfc: «mw ft*i^fa i % ; ?ri^:^nrT- 

veemr tir^: ii i^'n 

^fr Wig**1«fI4^i|: ?T^: ^ll^l l RMliq i , II II 


•f^^rfer fra “ «r^, iran^, Hfuft * 

5En?^?r^nPT5nfi9i < ^y i ^ B t ra ftu i “ *!ra^ ^ * 


5*fT^ srfirrra 




■3'"Tifw*i<uft»^ ^raf^ 1 5 pr: «rat?Rrai4®ra«iP»rafrc^terat 
^ih¥^T«n^ ^f^Toira»rraarraf^RT^jm ?rl ^iw«nfwi «Tejnf- 
wOTT5T*na ^^r^^n5pPTnWT ii 

*r^ ff^ ?rtfFr <:^i<i«mf<^ i $ < rarai^ 

5rfT^«f>hr ?mra?rarra«frt%Rr ^n^ra; >Tira?r: ?pftT«Rsirrai^- 

n?r ?ra ^ /^rar: i ¥ii i ^g ; fra^: in f ii 


V— 38. 

^ g«:ftra{^ «TT»TRt^ ^ i R< rBt f^gg |^ qM <ir ' l> t T re g flt^^ram 

«ft^ ^ ^ ^ j l qgr u . || \c ii 

wiftnnl^jpnws^^ ftfKHP i a<4i^ r <^ ^ftsqra 
#r*w ^ ^ft q afiiwT ^; ii f < n 

jl»w*i i i8 » » i qr fib ihir ftB t w^ i raift i 

trf ^ra^< w ff W It II 

2 • . 
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fRr <S4t<reirawiwt^ < i Ow r^ q^ » 

R i ^ftW*** * ^* cli^iWnPiiiirw. 

n. 

^Rw ininf^fl M ffit «nra5%: 

“ i#|w^ jvwr ^^^ w« iig w^«rfJwnwg «4nR^il 

wi^rs iTlf 4tPi5 ^ jrN: ft ” 

I ««iw«fi Plwi wi%: ?FT«ifiRRira^ifiJiw^*rn(nfiwft 
ftrmNri%: •re^TifiRtf: i wsw wirn: RftfiN!W(r*»RT- 




?n <ms?*Rrfifef^l^f ^nwrarft«n%fir — 

e ^ >» 

’9^irw(g^Bi^jn5RT«^^ II a?r 
fts!f^*n^TRR ^if^5r^!Tr i^ent^fwwiwc 

^rJr^^riunft »T%rt¥W«i?rqR'Tafr^l/%RRr^!T mi^iwraXt- 
«5^?ip!nft f^iRt^T^d^Hinwirlr^Rl ft^rnr- 
v f fw^ ^ ^wi ganwiR'fRi^r^Rr i 


?r^mNr^wrw?r ^^wiftRwnirsr ?n^- 

^CTwr «r^Rr ii flkf^R«RWTj^arnr>gi»i- 

5rRBn?^^lfRr i irwrifiRr 3rR5?i «^?rnn 

•rf^ ’E3MCj[TR(3?Rfite«T4’r^^3?r ^filrRr ft«rm^nT?J*TfiF*n arRfcm 
«i ft«n V R *T ^Rfirws^JTwr^f^ wn^pwrf^ft^W 3 »rri- 

^i»»i^Jrff^anjrmHHR:'TftRi^ ?rtt ?rsRW gfi t ^r n nw i iim- 
>itr; .. 


tiftoim^fijrwRfiw.- II • '^sw; %«fJr«WHrnii?fk- 

^Whr ft^^f^R*r^w ^ i «r^rw- 

^ » wnftsK[4 | i^ II “ *TO^ ;(Ir; » ffir #!PRni i 'itS'wr 



.9«T4«r i^^i^vnn^ Pt* i ww ti (^fii ii 

jT«ijnwfi roi qy 8 n f^; mif^ 

qi i R [ «fl »n r ^*m< mi ^ r ?pi?w*?^ 5r%: «r a n q^f^< T ^wftwnu%<t!ga i 

^i^pw^wrRrvrr ?igiq%fir 

miw i ^ ffir %». 

“ <w*n w%: I 


“ «a i if<i r a«fci^^i q<^feri^g<ii afir i 


i:C4t;^Ut:iLI:ll^K4r’^LiiLC:k:lL 


?l4n; ?n«!ft, «j«l>< tf I 

f^«i swraraf^iiS^nt ii 
aiijftfl?! aT*nwa: i 
«roi ^ ft«rn 3#^ I 

TOT atf^fc^mrfwn «nrf5i ft«rm ” u 

TO w%; «R«r qiTO»t*li « Ti< i «T*nme 4 

TOarfIfir sTiTOift^^ 11 TOT «Rnn?«rt fjfroTO^sft g«Bi 4 ^TO T <a* i 4 . 
m i g<lgaw» « iw i TOT gTOWw rq ft< p fe iT gW I TOT!- 

TO wTO^iftfwifMrMl^r^tfir h Hrof^r 1 gw f>g TO< 4 ^ inw- 
W^TTO# TflftTOTOW: I 

gg TWTO^ g ggr avidi 

JHWTH gl ftW t «ri^ g W q « ^g|g lTH lK 4 f g to w 

wwt I y ftwtf q q^gw i^ i 1 gg snrr gflt^g: ^toKt fftr gi«TOi 
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fitf iR«R)r sjfihas^ 
^w^nm*fiii)iU:iu : wOinTraT i iww ^afWIftRniin- 

T^®wi?WW?iri^?R*r «n«rati >w 5 Pi 

I I TOiPr 

«ll^l<t»l 4 <l^«i (i|M 4 IWHJL 

sraW SI ^sTO?ftfir f^?*fiR < 5 ^ ^m. i 

j[m?resnft irCT l i sFsrt^%^ i ( 4 jg i Pn 5 ^^i’ l 

sTsr^finwil^ n^f^rtsr s t ^ i t^ft 


w ST HST^ ^ l i ^sqi r afT STi *i«iuiw*«q»f«ri^- 

i.wr^ sn 5 n^ ^ II srm: *npiil 
»sinsi^^qissiT«ng^ I 9 {|q?iTriqr^f[f^ sr nsisi^h^ i fn ferni ^^qsm- 
WSRr NQ jK4i^ I w I •rsr w ^?rnqt®rin - 

sn^sis^ii TT^qr sn^qi^iRsqi^nFRRsnft srssi^ssntsr ?iiqrssii- 
sfi^fll IRi; tgid^ I^SHqq i sg l srsqsfSqHrsqiq^q^ft 

%TIssn vq<g^lW)H<^ q >BI?<m ?r^STWSI*II ^HS**! sgf^^ 



II 


snf^ ^t?N: gi:i?si[f^sTisiRNrain srg ^Rurra^qpnsiggisw g^- 

“ 3ft^ ^qr:gg;^rsreisn qNtqisW^ 
mfiqigftals f fn ; q«SMW»si«ii^: ” 

^fir ^w iq q snsTiTl s r g4 :i < g ^f^x i si«|st1it>< » <^ i < » : • 
wwT^sf^ ‘‘a»i sw i ^l^g nf ^ ** gtfii(^u*imwg i ^ftqWw<»ns > ^ fti 
q^jNt g^n i l^HS Ti m i i^l qgissrasspi; i sisi i m ir i t q s fi ^ 
<flq«w i si|sfl»<u i fawm i n’Sl^4«(l4 M«igM<<!iui4«l nisil«4(sO«W1IR 
i^sriT i[% sn«ini <au^ g i ^ftwl*« tsT Milqq^ftgwu - 

slIl ^^ l g^^s|^a l STC ^r *qqi^1q«iIw^f^^^^^^*fl»^^l^lsfl^ww^ Kiwi«nmq« i - 
q ilmft q q i wii^ft *iftwasiWiF a^^tclaTrsii' 
g 4 m<|| fit i j ^<;ww;, ,ii. ;.. . . • 
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ij: ^ TO?# ST s jTi ? i# iHiT^*Tm?#n sf wiRiWlOThr- 

wfi# ftroiTOrra: i I a^tror 

avnrar snsfTsrrarac i ^wws n nwlfymwtuwa i iKaKT, i 

TO TOnaroi^cehr: aa[TO*T#«?^ i srirlr MA i ^ww I a : i “ toststt 
stowt: w%: trasTT^hr^ wrejifT^ar a?w4?#sT «#«#a- 

?TOTOP^#fTOi fsftrTOifit?TOt I snftr 
TOwnnir«fi tortt Jiitcar #iT}a#a?ai?T. i 

TOT ^WTWTTTSRam I ajSTOISTTOftsTTaiSTWrf II 


TOT TO^^sft^ftsia aarr: a^aeara: a#aw asnscirr asTRj^sfTTfir* 
ft’^a srWgc wftir^ araa a ^ai^t i «Tsa*n aroafiraft^ 
aszfiir# ana; i aa Haairia; ai«aa; i aaaif# f i (^ a a?a^ im- 

TO#a?aia: i <?# sra^^aar^iar aiaiaiaia; asft^sfa i^ahi^naia. 


araarifa s Tf aw i gMaat^a gai<>i) 


a gy _?s. _ ■ .. 


SRTRftS^r 


^ II 


as#a aul^ i% aara aafftr^KaRfanarawt i sitstot am- 
sT%f#Rr %a I aar aaTOBTg#ar#Tna^aaangst^a a i a^ a am- 
TOTOia; f#aaKr?fe: TOWifira^^s'aTaaaaasnailsTTOnt araiia^qft- 
arftqraarsTTanJTT.TOraraia&aaanasaajiT: waa#(TkaTO%a3aa^: i 
a »ti%i ? as a T a tayawT<lr a«asTafaiai%.- 1 ^if^asnaral “ ar^- 
a i ftfi ’ a i anf#” fi# wiTsrf^aajrnsaaisna'J/^ia^ f^n^aa^ 
f^a i a aT T a#T ?na? asar^iwaaaraaa^aia; sj?arf#aRT?iPT«i/^sr«aiai 
afra»aaftvi§aaaisnaT«aTOara^ a# asTTOs^ ii ii 


V— 40. 

TO ^fa 3#a ft sT^jaiafiTTOnj I 

ft^<«H r aa> s F a slfaroTOg^ft i 

TiigaaaftftTOaaRifiTtT?aia:‘‘ arj#®# aar sie 3TOi#ii#*nTO’^ 
fRr aaaffe aifaaJrjaftwVmr ^Jia? ^iaaa»aft?a#: aaiaaiaaV 
3 
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^^q^ iirginm lWr i fa gW^Tgigr^t^aT ii «o n 

^rarow 

^T II 

«T^ sTfr^TcF^ 3«niT^cr: ii vi ii 

3ra STTTWT I 

^firwwvw: II « 

sr«T 3^^?Tr^TF5TTf — 

?ra5r: wg: 3 ih i 

. aT^qRTJgr^awT ^**Is*TfEg5«m II 11 

«Tf2f*5t?^'nf^9rpt Ti?«T: ?t#?t: g^wrar wg: 
firwjgnt wfrTfW!T^l»i: i wiwrej wmifitrr^TOTmwTwnnro- 

5F5wi?i fl;^^: 5rr5TRrnT^»^m: «mt5^ g^gisw- 

?li3?riT5?i% sTf i^wT»T®^^ww?rrg w^eimii fafnr^ 
!|iff?TJrnijf^-ii5^ %w®3nRksi> mwprr wshtr?^ ?i^«n^'nrt 
^RSTUHt «T«?T^5rs!Tfi!rRr s^r^jir: i arsii^ 

»rak: II II 

r 

»TWrgin^^flwn^!T7 sr^^ir^^g 

wgT®«irw3 ^.gnBJTnfrmw %wr nmv ^^nri^r 

^Tif?!: gsTTre^RTf i 

w w«ri ^w mtfi g ^ i fK i 11 «» n 

“ ^qnfir: T?ri>Kmgr?ri^: 5!T;g!a:rg;?%^T^»i?nff, 

TO ggNn^r: »Tn Jrnn ^rw^niStfWRBiir^sfinirfWt h «« « 

«rgfi«Tri^r^TOft WTOi^^ .f . 

iTftHRn^Wfg wffiiw lEgw: H y‘% 11 
gf d.7n>: «r{%vr «4fiii^7t i vnvnnli^^ 

4!H^iW | 4; |. !rfte lyiNlf g|Bl: t 
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V sr^: I 

i^: ^^i'TTfSr»fi«T: »TrTRTi%^fn!^ nfT*n«TRrr%«RTra; ^t^rwi- 
aftirmt sr^; «F|lRtw?JT*TR|H ?rJT^; 

<^sTrf^?fH5Ti%frr^?Tlr-«er^ ^ ^9{riN^«Tf<nf¥^- 
f^wgq;: »rR^R»rif^4R5Wsm%?r: “ ij^: ^ ^fhft 

ifw " ?Rr B II 

^ W'^s5rrT^5TC?Rr^ ii 

«TTV?ir#f?^^r 3r7f r sr|f!T?r5Tstf^?n: b «» ii 


«T«T 3fi«re^Tf?f5, f^kl^R^rlr, f%^s?r: «rif; unnnriv* 

?rrf^*i5yTRrt«f! ^^ra'ffarejr aT^tRrw^Rrp^ sRrf^ar: sntr^Rttffir- 

“?rf^f SRsrraTr^r^fRTrasrr tR/ «Rf^TRi?m 

*r«r«^ H>Pi«nwrai; sTi^sri ^rlTR^ftfir ” ^enwerr^: “ »Rrfi[* 

iigfOTwrf^«B/%3#s#f ?gcr RrnrnifHfear i??r^<n sftsn: 

^;*r^sr(«T5rf%wf: aTf«»5TR**^?rf?rf?«i^iiT^Ri:ii«»ll 
<T?):«rfff«r firjr«rrf§mw: i 

^ff^^yiT3«r(nr5iRnf(f^/^^^5r: ii «< n 
Her: f^!3rH*T?gHfTer: ^^w^s^gwTi/^erfsnTf/^H’efW^nwr HHft 
HftVTffefhfriJ: I H5T JTI^ HifrHT^iewfirf^ I 

hI filrwRWSTR^ «Tr*j*5Pj Hl^Hfn7HHHfeJT!Ti^«flf;?Rarrei; i 


T%5f^%^irnTf3l[, 1—78, 74. 

eRercPTHT— Hg f^/^w^^er ^wwf — 

5T<7neH^#3I ^5fpf| H II 

^R^reiel ii i ii 

«rrre?n5T— rfr^Jneri^^^rf ft¥HT*ftfir nrai#: 

^er «5^Hsn^^^e«raR5^ ' nf^e^ h 1^49 wiwi 
jnr^ Hra^riH (w4: m i h 

fSr^ «*nHiRir^t II 
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<r w itntmrr ii 
Ii % H 

wr R t frB : ^niRR: II 
»r: W fgr rt) w «wi^ ii « ii 


"Tiwi^ — tw Kira: qg|rait^»«i$> ?iftr 5 ;w#hih 
g^ifii^^ira; ^i?^rart^«*»wJtfir fN«n«rarft4t i iratst% 

WJnf^ref^Wiwrra: ignq^ wTl i ftfti nin l^ i ^H iKi raKi: vft- 

TW iniW^Winrrarac wdrJWRJffir ii«i% i ^rflw m m ^ i g- 

<ri^¥i<tiMi^ ijraigr^irat «i iirM ram <?ra?ln^ %f^g[?jfir i gfira# ram- 
f^mra^s^ftfirmwnrarrKn^ gpm ^raram ^fit«^rai?^raq^ i 
mm t^ramt rajraira; muJt^in^ mi g«iftm^q¥ ii <mmgwf^ 

%fir rammi: i ram: i mlmra smNrf mret mg ra mmi^m gra i ig ^ mt i mraq: i 
m ftmlw: rnmfJit sra^ rasft^ ^rf^Rr «^ra«?raFRimraiir%: i 
m^ki^?mq?m«^!i mmrarn mieram m m*ra?fHJr jf^^^rawn i mm 


mimrai ^srnf^mss^^iramin ismmMr 
mfimmmlsiftmr>ftm mRimm'Nrn mimmsRm mmraftmilm f^tmWi- 
minfinmrigrara: i ^enf^: mmfv^irai^sf^ rnmirramiiSrariNram^- 
mra^ift mm^f^wiramra^^H; ram: M^raiftmi p ffraw i 

ipirt mzi^Kim: mih mzi^7: amftd^4:mmmift*ifi i ^i 

miRr: mjmi ^rmramsir f^mramfirm ra m ^ r ^ mr^l m fi i m y wi ra - 
fit^muJlfir ifipnmiwraif^ mmfm m^rmt ii 


m^ ra m m^ra if g^e i ^^d^ ii 

wiRiftra: mrarai; ii i n 


miwrs^ mm m?it mii'Brm mm ir5^m wftmc 
mtsm miraOr raroiftf^ m?i^mi'g^ftm?s?irararaimi!rai ^ i gw i ^ mi 
mfir mimmrarannrairftra: «^ra?mrailimrfimr»ftm fsriir: i mmim sww 
^ i wifi i WWmwmmft<fc^»imCTlfm arra i [m MmH ^ *iNflgqra im rnmfimfiB: 
m m milmmiimmidi^ m^ftMi[mmiraRrai?mi fftr mram ^i^si 
f^4f 5wm i:mqmfiiRr m flii^Purnw raftfir 

mimn m l^gmlRi f.M^^Hwaw^»iWi<^mif^ « 
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i sr ■ 

<T rer <n; n tn T f Mq< T 

«ftwnsHTmsg<r?wn « n mig«Jl-q^ «4t ^s^ra^iimT «i^- 

*T?r% ^ ?rar?^# wt hw: i i i <ifl 

mJI^i’I^'^tI: aai'i^«ft%<rHi^HTg^««»<«ii«ni *rf% gf^flMW . 

^ I g%: «frfbw?lR, firtraT?H5nri^'?r?rT5rtrTOT- 
^*ii*ftf?R^i?i:, sfi® tfRnfew«fttr ifi g i l^g sTHiRtT 4lsf 51^ 

3«'»Ri««iarRi; 

^ra; ^5wisifWicn«R^m^?^ ?f^ig?*r fnT^?5tra; 

H fik^pR?rw 

I n^jnftrw: 

I inr: ^ftmgrra: 

cr?t gfes^- 



firlif^^rnng; srwwT^rgriFT gfUR^g^fnmn: fispr. 

^fJr^flwrri. !B^arragg:«g?^if^f^^: i sp^tiram gi^j 
sfHrmn fe?r: h ?RJr^ ^wr %ft 5fi% f^^ ^ gii /^fi><4iu it 
fsm^«mOT«r?n?i: ^r nt ^i iW 

t^W?ritr^<Tr'aft5T«gni; ^gi it>w i i^ T i(a4i<t< i <^ 

siwvmwrtir wrwTt«i«ng»n»^ ^sf^ 

VnftpBwg jfgfliT ffir ^«r ii ii 

XVIll- 4 . 


. mri«<nr: i 

. gif 11 « n 

" itiir fWimnsfa'J 
3^T fiW!ft;fll1lWJ<N^ gw^ESgf^wg ^ irf^i^ g<Tra44tf 

Rw^iPi*t* iffninwilSfe n 

4 " >""' 
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I gfifc: »«i?r i ft^w r lw r u iiirt 

wf %Rr Rri« ^«ct: i «rr& «nrF<i«r «Tiw«n^ ^ 

8 r^%«R! jrfiif'nf^Rr fit^t i «?r siw: wwg miwwaw i m 
w»^nw?TR5af*TrawR>;i»TWff?^^ iTW ^ftr%?^«rg^reI 
ffg ^ qm i wioy mi^RW^ w^r<R^ si 115 ^ «i^rg»! 4 fit 
?rer ^^^r«^ 5 WT«rtftR?n?i: fihr vjraw v n wiqTtwN «gr*TPr |3lr*ro- 

m sfiw: 

q ^ <4i*Twm, sr fipJW; ^«nn*n: m»H«ptsit?rfri§^?pn«nw^ ww- 
^rwRTRf^wRt I *fg «r %*TrRr i^r: f%g 

»r%?^*nnR^: ftc<WK *13 flwft H 

<» i << B a t niKi H ^^ i q^^g ^rer t% it g w ^ mw t w^ T ^m ywwT ^wwr- 


sRmra; I HP»r g» r^ iHK«iw<iiR<{I^M«nKi infV 

^ qj«?r ?ri<% SR?# srtfe ^fir 

1 «r^ 5>?: f^; 

?ns# wz ^?Tir<# tr? 15 ^ #gj7*n^f)T??T?n^iTow?(?##iqz5r^ftr^^ 
??n?t ?rerr sraiRr ms*np>ftjr^fB??rrac 1 #st #gjT?i?sr^qq?^*rliMRf 
wgw?Rr5rgifirfir qrJngT^rf^^snsrf f#Tt?T^#sT Sr^wgra; 
swwf 1 5nf# 5?!^: sRgpg?:# ^ sr^?#?ri?s?:<nHgnnfi?#«ft- 

»r»iW «i«mi <5# ’rasffJrw?! gl^Bhr T^?rwft"i f#aft- 

*ra ¥ i iftg t «f)s# ^ qn pi: i 35? «T i ^*iW Trsrmitaft?TO %!i: ?r(f 
f#t «» *ni f^^T^swnwftjrf^rtf^ifir 

^rwr 5 ii%w?n?Tf^ ft^tqi’lr«TOT»T*fiH<^nnTinw«?n^ 
?inTifljnw5!ir^r?w: ?r»T^% «T??#?r> 

vfo/hT?ihn*igrff#B^ ^TOfsr?tsi ?:?r g w ro# fa«T»y(#?n#?#iT ^- 

W5r«?i#t ^r?c: ffsig^gw 

^'nf^ ’rr *rft f^r #i wwt snw: «t««riWsrw: ’^gfqi5rg«i«*)^iflL 
«ific4t?r:.^ ^’- ^wt«g<T^qf(^fWirinni «iiwwt^sft'WR*r!ftfir 
ftwjwsTWRt 5rT; winsnnwMwt 8 n ^w »Tfe # > *ft 

3«?^ iTfir«flnf«iwra: lit«rn(W w*fiOTt«trtc: mf# <Wf: ^ otNt- 
%# sg ?% ?> ^crfqt ^^iTr<i9#r«r <W>« r ^ g| #i f ^rgrnnvtmrt 
a^inirwRi^^ 5rgwi«rgRfti«rf 



' iiifl^i n '- 1 niS' • 

JTImOTiWr W^n 
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%5riisW3|^-34 to 37. 

’«r «r|k sftenri 

fWf wnf|: — 

“ wsnf^^sTi^aj^n^a^TTTORoira; i 
?Rft ?RI: I 

< i q> <wrr f ^ »j?nf5r jpsnf^ ii ” ^wrnwfi^: 

“ «r4 fife^n f/$rBWT«?^ i 

ayR ii 

^g^re*T ^^^ra^< n ^d a !iHlMa{^giwrft ia t n ^ 

ti 

»w ^^ gr a r ^ ; gf^n^qfiBgRrm'^gtfitn «ig, >(iftiii'amRRgR<n 
wRcdR HwRr 11 

’g^f^ < nt g^ o ^ R f T RRu > ^dmiM<(yq jrohrr- 
^sngdgrss«»ra ^TRUPR^mg ^nfri^rghft^ \ 


^TTwg^fTORWMJlW^W^ W^n- 

^ «T«rRr ii 

“ gi ggif qT^«B^ I 

gar « i w i g*t« in? m i <^ <t» g g : i 
gWd i ^QfiN dwn^qe f; m 

^fir ii<ni^M'i<iuig^<m, ggjw^rwRmr^wtwt «inwt»N 
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5n?hl%»i?!iT JiOTPr: a s^«r!rRr «nrRr i iresi 

sfpm% ^5iW*Rn9Ti&», '5ar^?5r>im^ t ira «5» lwrg«T«rRRrertff- 
sCTJrfl^*T!^pjrr«rr^ jrsf^yjjiaii «riRr«iT^ ^ JTFer *r^Rr i 
fiRR^«r, W5n#3«?nf. uronf 

sTOff^RRR^^RrfrB^ i5|i?%?«^?ri®jfroi«®i?R# 

i?fetRrRt5Nn5^?rf <TraT ^'#^sr«ri%?rr- 
f^j^^JTRmfesrajJjnwf^ ?r«rr ^9Rrr irfteraf sn^ >|ji»Tf^ 5 ^* 
in^^7^iT^T^r?i?r?w ^rf r^. ?r«Tr, s?rfT^ frssrrr^? in^, 
fJtRr ^- 

’5r|:^5sr^«?^3(^jwr oi*« - 

^nBir»r, »T^. «r«r sr? w^r^firgrfirirpwn^ gg^ iT m# 

^ar«r|gfi%?r?^ 5^^ %fiir aspstrfirasTOwi 

g^sTn^tsTrasrnf^TOT^q^^itecrsp^in, ^3Rn%5wriT. wr 
wftwwsjn 5ra: ?ra[5rf^5rn '5^5rR^^ 

TW^RSRoi m, 5n’rar%sra'r«T?arra: 

a!rRBr<rfJ»?g««r^. «r?r:^aiw ^?Rta[n^OTwir»t?wT^w W5nr?Trwrr»R5n?t 
sftwrsiirilt: I w^ww'nfifetTr^g^'H^, ^rHr^t%%?Trtg: «nf5i:, ^T<n »n< w- 
'nr. g«^Ji?iTft9rm?n'iR mg:, ttnjjnft^nni^mmvnr- 
gw# , geRT^ 

iirw^R]ftmwff^wmra«# i w«r wT^stw: m?.-, 

W^T, mt, sriWlir#> nw: «9rf5|ar9f5rf^ifc«H?'<»M?d«!fn* 

iRP> *1 ingw(«^ iT wrrtm: t 

w jWw^fgjftsfwmBRTJnt mt^goRFWiw, 
mg: ^w%3r:, 

I w# snram’srw# 

nWg# Im TTs# w> < TrBwnf )f St *nn- 

f^if^gf%irt!i#f?iw<n}ffiRr- 
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Sanskrit Works. 


«nnit*rfHhRnT^ * 

«i®TOT<n-Publi8hed at 

Devakottai 
fifc»nqTC -41g4sRw i ^ i 4 * 
fer iwit 4l» T-^Tw^ 

?rpq4^-f??^rftrarsi4 
maiJWi(^?T- Gaikwar Oriental 
series. 


4 "s w i 4M'S4ii< q fi i 5 ra CT ; ^ * 
by ?i^n^ 

lOTsrm ( wmfro ) * 
^Ti<««i*««8-«narTflfijRr * 
^ in < w q i w ng- g r=qq' ^^ * 


<fl<l ^ a i * i ^ ^ (4s»i-» T W1g^»4 
4l<ltai^Ksi4)|!|«i * 
4'N'ft4Wi4>i4H4w-^wRi4^ * 

■ __is ^ 

WfWWWRWT-WH^ ^ 


8 im8i wwi4 

%^iTOW-5nn*n? 

r\ ^ _g_, 

lOTTj^npr®!- 
ftrarife-«4mi4? 

rv r\ .. f W-CV 

Rnr^j^TORnn 

qiR^ifires^ 

f?ra4t»ra4rt4«Pi-^wRraftra#ft 

and Tmi33i«n«i 
l T q<^ff r-54tfit^W * 

q r wfii4^ i-qi4<nrfiri^gT 

and 

n ^dsf-S. M. V aidya 
«4 e[ j > TOn g-^n^^TWi4 

5?qHifT5n-«nraTO4 

( Manuscript ) 

^Rmu4 ii *o-Ris{lSn i ft i s4 l (^ ] 
s/tef with wroj 



so 


Kma^a^ Hindis. 

I iSei;ib9«sdrt<-sdoaid 

tfcnfrUij 

Narnnhaobaiya 

rtC9?taS^?wrfa-^?!S»TOJ^ 3«rfc9*»cS drt^-rtoaW 

rt4d3D3« «doi,->»d ^.i3«d 3erf£8>»'t|- ?^o?c9- t5*;J^dd 

^Utd^-,|)?«icij^Mrt!5«^d sStdcJoa^^^d-Halkatti 

cJeJ^McJrf ;^oac8-odn.8rag^ o<dd^rf Motfea^Jt-rfwsfc^a 

»Sdad 9acdjp^|te*f 

^ddooa^3^oj^^ i^oaea- ddd^oj^-»jj3Q&»tS«si 

airfrit^d dd£ 90 eo«sS^^ 

fd^u;4d(^d &aa^t;S:i ^^^-(Fablisbed 

tSji(p wjJsJ a^oaca ty UjjaiDimath) 

sitiii riori^t^d sizi^-( Published 

^asJ3€)ortO{d — isaaiodd by Halkatti ) 

w;«rf?^d ;S«i^ ;iirfFK sicirttfo 

u?i:j ai^oae8-ap(<dod& ajodd SoOcd^sjdo^ilnta^^rtf^^uaiiSti^d 

Agamas, Vedas, Purauas, Upanishads.iSmritis, a^d 
many other relevant works have also been consoltyd* 
They have all been referred to in the body of the hook; 
but being too many to be mentioned they are omitted 
from the list* Books marked (*) are to be taken aa 
printed at Sholapur by late Mallappanoa Varad. 



Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, m- a., ph. d., d. Litt*! F. r. s> e., 
c- !• E-, King George V Professor of Mental Science, 
Calcutta University. 

I liavo road with groat inforost. yonr Irarnod perfonnanoo on 

the History and Philosophy of the Lingayat Religion Tii going 

through the pages ol: your groat work I tool that T have loarnt 
mucli. It appears to me tliat, so For a.s I know, this is the host work 
on Virasaivisni that I have ever read. I must (•.ongratulate you on 
your groat success and T can assure yon that f shall have t ) draw 
copious materials from your work for Vol. V of my Cambridge 
Histo^ of Indian Philosophy. I mu.st thank you most sincerely for 
the kindness jmu have shown to me in presenting the work to me. 


Sri A. V. Gopalachariatg B. A. M. L. 

Mimamsacharya^ VedAntaratna etc,, Trichinopoly. 

The Ijiiigadharanachandrika of Sri. Nandikeshvara is a learned,. 
well-reasone<l and lucidly writttm Sanskrit hook in defence of the 
wearing of the Ijingain with profu.se quotations from 'dho Vedas» 
Puranas, and Agamas. The author’s arguments are often based 
on the Mimamsa Nyayas Wo were favoured with the Sanskrit 
original wdth its excellent English translation and very copiou.s 
and learned annotations in English hy Professor M. R. Sakhare 
about two years ago and wo read the book with great Interest and 
sent a short appreciation. Profe.ssor Sakhare, who has with un- 
tiring industry studied all the literature of the East and the West 
which throws light on the great religions of the world and parti- 
cularly on the Vedic- Agamic systems prevailing in India, has now 
added a very elaborate and edifying English Introduction extend- 
ing over f)82 p^ges. We have read carefully through the entire 
introduction and we feel hound to say that wo cannot sufficiently 
praise the thoroughness of the author’s research, the remarkable 
lucidity of the exposition, the critical ncumen displayed in the 
shifting of all the materials gathered from various sources, and,, 
more than all, the deeply sincere God-passion which almost every 
sentence of the work breathes. Wc have always thought and felt 
that the Lingain is a syirbofof the Universe and the form is a 
miniature representation of the Universe, etc. etc. 


Swami Sd»watananda, 

Skri RamakrUhnamaih, Mylapore, Madras. * 

The book has considerably added to my knowledge of ibi» 
iorm of the Hindu Dharina little known outside the regions where 
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it is professed. Your distinguished service to Religious of India^ 
especially to Veerasaivism, in the form of tliis volume is bound to 
receive grateful recognition from all who take interest in religious 
truths. I am of sincere opinion that it will be a valuable addition 
to any library worth the name. 

I have been going through the book with a great amount of 
interest and am much pleased to note that the whole treatment is 
thoroughly historic and explanation given convincing and authorita- 
tive. The book has dispelled several misunderstandings regarding 
the origin and nature of Linga worship and other Saivite practices, 
born of pure ignorance or blind prejudice. 

You maintain a very healthy and equally true thesis in your 
historical outline when yon set forth the view that the spiritual 
culture of India is a confluence of two streams, the Aryan and 
DravidiUn forms of thought and practice.^ that have commingled and 
enriched mutually from long past. Any attempt to divide the 
cultural unity of India by attempting the impossible task of separat- 
ing and claiming exclusiveness is childishly ridiculous. The vast 
literature ^you have consulted and the splendid array of facts you 
have presented in the pages of this book will surely evoke tbe 
admiration of all scholars. Tbe book will stand as a very valuable 
‘^locument for the future, guiding and helping all who study the 
Ling&yat faith either for its spiritual content or for its historic 
interest. The non-technical treatment and informal language of the 
book make it valuable for tbe laymen. This however does not 

hinder the scholarly interest even as it is, the book is a 

very distinct contribution. 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, 

Deparimenf Sofuftril, VniversUy 9f Madras. 

I read through your very well-written book with great 
interest. The 11 th Chapter is quite admirable and no one can 
fail to admire your courage in dealing with a religious institution 
with a loll historical sense of uprightness and love of truth. Your 
H^xpositioD of the religion is also very thorough and lucid. We want 
such full descriptions of the various religions in India undertaken 
by seboiars of your type, who have a good gra.sp of the subject 
along with a training in historical investigation. ‘ 

lam not qnito sure whether you have been qqite just to the 
pM^tat^ of^whuitipw oail Hinduism. Thera i> wo religion 
^liad Hhtdaishi. Imtorically, Hinduism -cati mean only what 
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^'was in Hind, or India. It is moro a civilization than a religion 
' and there were all sorts o£ religion in the country 

As regards Phallus worship, I am not convinced that Sison- 
' devah means phallus worship in the Veda and to that extent we 
are agreed. But why should a man be ashamed if there hud been 

t phallus worship*? 

Your arguments on the point are quite cogent and convincing. 

As historical study and as a full presentation of a religion, 
the book is admirable. Since you asked me to give tny frank 
- opinion, I have spoken out my mind on two important topics, 
which you have dealt with in the book. It is only a difference 
/in outlook and has nothing to do with your opinion or your book. 


Dr. 5. K. De, 

iDepartmim of Sanskrit^ Vnivonity of Dacca. 

The immense labour, wide reading and enthusiastic but con- 
scientious treatment displayed in your elaborate work on the 
History and Philosophy of Lingayat lieligion greatty impressed 
me us I went through its interesting pages. The subject, on which 
literature is so scanty and not easily available, is not as widely 
known to scholars as it should have been; and even where known, 
it is perhaps imperfectly understoo<], and sometimes misrepresented. 
Your complaint on this score is fully justified, and your attempt 
> to remedy the deficiency is praiseworthy. Although i am myself 
interested in Indian Religious faiths and movements. I must 
confess I had little knowledge of the Lingayat system, which ha<l 
been a sealed book to me. I can say without hesitation, therefore, 
that I have read your book with great pleasure and profit. Please 
accept my congratulations and thanks for the gift. 

The first few preliminary chajders liring in adiiiilledly 
controversial matters, hut your treatment of the (juestion of origins 
and early religious movements is suggestive, and cannot l)e entirely 
ignored even by those who honestly differ. Tliere cun be no doubt, 

• however, that when you come to the tieatmentof the Lingayat 
system in particular, you supply a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on a little studied subject with painstaking lucidity. Iq this 
respect I do not feel entitled to express an authoritative opinion; 
but I find that the most interesting and informative oha|^ers are 
those which deal fahiy elaborately with the meaning of nivalinga 
^as a fundamental concept (viii, ix) the rise of the Lingayat 
^religion and its <»rly history (xi) its philosophy abd religious 
firactioe (xii) and ita literature and scriptures (xv). Yonr labours 
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have succeeded in throwing great light on the subject; and you- 
havo thereby rendered a real service not 011I3' to the understanding 
of the religious faith but also to the cause of scholarship in general. 


M. S. Basavalingayya, Esq. M. A. b. l., Curator, 

Govt, Oriental Library ^ Mysore^ 

“ Lingadharana C'handrika ” by Nandikeswara is one of the 
monumental and most authoiatative works, which establishes the 
practice of wearing Lingain on human bod\, as being enjoined by 
the Vedic and Upanishadic texts and supported by Agamas, 
Itihasas etc. The work l>y itself is a small one, but the editor, 
while writing an Introduction to the work, has elaborated his 
wTiting to a voluminous size comprising about 700 pages, wherein 
he has triced tlie origin and development of Savisin and its 
schools, from the pre-Vedic times up-to the 12th century A. D. and 
expressed his views regarding the rise of Litigayat lleligion and 
its Founder. The chapter on “The rhilosojdiy and Practice of 
Lingayat Hfligion ” faitbfulh' represents the fundamental tenets 
of the Linga}%at lleligion and Philosoph\^ 

But some of the views and conclusions held and arrived at 
by the editor cannot be taken as conclusive and as warranted h}- 
tiuthoritativc texts bearing on those points. 

Apart froin wliat T have said above, the editor has expended 
a lot of energy in making an assiduous .stud}" of all the iiiiftortant 
points raised in bis introduction to the work and the pains be has 
taken in bringing out such a useful edition of the work are 
unquestionable. 

This is almost the first work written in English, explaining 
so vividly the Philosophy and lleligion of the Lingayats. His 
copious and useful introduction would be an eye-opener to other 
ambitious scholars to proceed further in their path of research and/ 
study of the Lingayat Religion. The editor of the work richly 
deserves patronage and all possible encouragement. 



Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

M. A.f Pk. D., L E. S.tf R^.) Poona. 

I read Professor M. R. Sakhare*s Lingadli&ranachandrik& 
with English Translation and full Notes, and a long, valuable 
Introduction, designed to familiarise the layman as well as the 
scholar with the ‘ History and Philosophy of the liing&yat Religion,’ 
with considerable pleasure and profit. It has helped to clear many 
of my own hazier notions about the LingAyat Cult, and I feel sure 
that the experience of other readers — be they LingAyats or Non- 
liingAyats-will not be much different from mine. 

Being himself a cultured and critical follower of the LingAyat 
Religion it was natural that Professor Sakhare should have looked 
upon the task accomplished by him so meritoriously in a volume of 
more than a thousand pages as a sacred mission; and P can vouch 
from personal knowledge that he had been formulating plans about 
such a work some years ago. The present publication is evidently 
a product of wide reading and mature thinking, which are discetni- 
ble on almost every page of it. Alike in the Introduction as in tbo 
Annotations the author has quoted extensively the original authori- 
ties used by him; and this feature is likely to appeal to the average 
reader, who rately feels the inclination, even when be has the means, 
to refer to the original sources when they are cited merely by 
chapter and page. 

Nandikesbwara, the author of the LingadbAranachandrikA, is 
a Seventeenth century author, LingAyat by profession, who has 
endeavoured to establish in the Sanskrit work before os that the 
beginnings of the LingAyat Religion and Philosophy are traceable 
even in the Vedas and the Upanisads. In his lengthy Introduction 
Professor Sakhare has availed himself of the Indus V’alley finds, 
particularly of their interpretation by Professor Heras, to render 
the antiquity of Siva* worship, as not improbable in view of the data 
already known, which Professor Sakhare has with considerable 
pains collected together. Not every reader of the Volume will of 
course find it possible to see eye to eye with the learned author in 



every (ietnil but tbere is a wpnltU^f’i.V^JWiioirto be derKred from 
the book and occasional fpr Ij^indred fields of 

research. All this taken into con aider allon, I sincferely congratulate 
Professor Sakhare upon his performance. 

Unhappily the work is disHgured by too many misprints of 
which Autlior himself is painfully conscious, and which will have 
to be renr\oyed in the next edition before tbo work can secure an 
assured place of respect in the world of Oriental Scholarship. 


Or. (jofcmm A> D. Pbil. ( Oxon ). 

Pfin^pal^ Oripu^ C^§g§p La/^. 

Ybdr.work shows remarkable industry and capacity. You 
are familiar with the theory and facts of Lingayat religion. You 
have brought together in one place, information which is not only 
interesting and instructive but vast. I have no doubt that yon 
have made an iiiiportant contribution to the history and philosophy 
of the Lingayat sect. Please accept my hearty congratulations. 

The Aryan Path, Malhar Hill, Bombay. 

The exposition of the principles and philosophy of the Linga- 
ybt lleligion is erudite and informative. Prescribing a definite 
conduct and accepting gradualism as a principle of spiritual 
realization, Lingayatisin claims attention as an individual branch 
of Indian thought Two principles of the Religion most be specially 
commended. Lingayatism, disregarding artifihigi^^l^riers l^tween 
man and man, stands for universal Wotherbood it prescribes 

no asceticism turning away frotn life but r^oogniidl possibility 
of spiritual realization in tbb world. ^ 
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